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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSIAN 
POETRY. 


}ROM the physical conditions of Persian life, the languor- 
ous, soft climate, dreamy skies, and richly productive 
soil; from the structure of the Persian language; from 
the popular temperament and tendency of thought, one 
would expect the evolution of a literature rich in imagery, Oriental 
in coloring, diffuse and even extravagant in form, and sensuous in 
expression: a literature in which poetry should be predominant, 
and should permeate religion, philosophy, and history. And that 
this has been the result in the evolution of Persian literature needs 
but a brief study of the subject to determine. “Every form of writing 
among this people is clothed in the language of the imagination. 
Persian history and philosophy masquerade in metaphor, and Persian 
ethics are reinforced by hyperbole. 

So inbred, so universal, is the poetic spirit among the Persians, 
that the every-day life and language of the people are instinct with 
it. The most familiar objects, the most commonplace associations, 
are suffused by the tropical glow of Oriental imagination. ‘“ The 


moon shines bright,” says an Eastern poet, “even over the outcast’s 
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cottage.” Sir John Malcolm, in his “ History of Persia,” writes, 
concerning the poetic susceptibility of ‘the common people, and 
their familiarity with the writings of their great poets: “I found 
several of my servants well acquainted with the poetry of their 
country; and when I was in Ispahan in 1800, I was surprised to 
hear a common tailor, who was at work repairing one of my tents, 
entertain his companions with repeating some of the finest of the 
mystical odes of Hafiz.” 

And yet it is a remarkable fact that, with all this poetical sus- 
ceptibility among the people, and with its long history as a back- 
ground, Persia has produced comparatively few poets,—certainly 
few who are considered worthy a place in the oral anthologies of 
the nation; for among the people you will seldom hear quoted any 
save the few famous poets of comparatively modern times, Jami, 
Hafiz, Sadi, and Jelaluddin. Poetasters there may have been in 
Persia, but surely their lines have fallen unto them in evil places, for 
where a whole people are a nation of poets, mediocre talent must 
fina little recognition or reward. It is as if an amateur sleight-of- 
hand performer should attempt to amuse and instruct a group of 
Indian jugglers, or a boarding-school miss should go to Germany 
to give lessons on the piano-forte. 

But happy indeed is the truly great poet who is privileged to be 
the mouthpiece of a nation of essential poets! Such is the relation 
in which the four great poets, whom we have mentioned, stand to 
the modern Persian people. In discussing the characteristics of 
Persian poetry, within our present limits of space, therefore, we 
shall confine ourselves entirely to the writings of these masters; 
and the more confidently that they are universally admitted by 
critics to represent among them all that is most characteristic 
and representative of Persian verse. It should be borne in mind 
by the reader, however, that Jami, Hafiz, Sadi, and Jelaluddin, 
though the greatest names in Persian literature, are compara- 
tively modern poets, and that the original of Persian poetry, like 
that of all other national literatures, dates back to the age of the 
metrical chroniclers and early balladists. The greatest of the former 
in Persia—perhaps the man who most deserves, in a certain sense, 
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to be called Persia’s national poet—was Firdausi (born about 940 
A.D.), a native of Shadab, a district of Tus, in Khorassan, who was 
employed by Mahmud of Ghazni to form a connected series of 
heroic poems on the ancient history of Persia. The fruits of this 
labor, which covered nearly the whole of Firdausi’s life, were em- 
bodied in his immense “ Shahnameh,” or “ King-book,” which bears 
the same relation to Persia’s literature which the Metrical Chronicles 
and legends of Arthur bear to England’s. These legends, as in the 
case of the Arthurian, have been worked over and over by later 
Persian poets, but unfortunately there has not yet arisen an Oriental 
Tennyson to make them a part of the world-literature of all time. 

We now turn to the four great representative modern poets of 
Persia; and before attempting to outline, from their writings, some 
of the characteristic features of Persian poetry, we shall endeavor 
to place them more clearly before the reader, by giving a very brief 
sketch of the life and principal productions of each. 

Sadi, of Shiraz, is known to the western world chiefly through 
his “ Gulistan,” or “ Rose-garden,” which was published at Amster- 
dam by Gentius, as early as 1651. Sadi flourished in the thirteenth 
century. His writings are mainly collections of moral apologues, 
many of them in prose, interspersed with distichs and quatrains, 
and sometimes with longer poems. Sadi’s two best works are 
the ‘“Gulistan” and “ Bustan,” the former partly in prose, the 
latter entirely in verse. The “Bustan” has, so far as we know, 
never been translated into English, although it contains many 
passages which are fully equal to the best of the famous “ Rose- 
garden.” Sadi’s style is polished and his language dignified and 
chaste, but he never rises to the imaginative heights of Hafiz, or 
touches the philosophical depths of Jelaluddin. 

Jelaluddin Rumi was born, at Balkh, in Khorassan, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and died in 1260, having 
passed the whole of his life as a Sufi. His great work is the 
“Mesnavi,” along poem in six defters, or cantos. It is written in 
the form of apologues, for the most part splendid and dignified, but 
occasionally disfigured by attempts at a rather low grade of humor. 
All through the poem are interspersed long digressions upon Sufi 
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doctrines, which speedily plunge writer and reader in the obscurest 
depths of mysticism,—“ darker than the darkest oracles.” But, as 
one critic has finely said, “‘ When he is clear, no Persian poet can 
surpass his depth of thought or beauty of imagery; the flow of 
fine things runs on unceasing as from a river-god’s urn.” Besides 
the “ Mesnavi,” Jelaluddin also wrote a collection (Diwan) of 
mystical odes, some of which have been translated into English, 
but have found few readers who even imagined they understood 
them. 

Jami was a later poet, who wrote in the fifteenth century. His 
work is chiefly comprised in a collection of seven long poems, 
called “The Seven Thrones.” Like the poems of Jelaluddin, they 
are strongly imbued with mysticism, although abounding with 
beautiful passages, especially descriptive of the delights of romantic 
love. His most popular and most beautiful poem is that entitled 
“ The Loves of Yusuf and Zulaikha,” which is more or less familiar, 
in translations, to students of Persian literature. 

“Hafiz” (“one who remembers”) was the nom-de-plume of 
Muhammed Shamsuddin, a dervish and Sufi philosopher, who was 
born at Shiraz early in the fourteenth century, and died in 1388 A.D. 
His principal work, and the one by which he is chiefly known to 
western students of literature, is his “ Diwan,” or collection of odes. 
These are short poems, varying in length from five to sixteen 
couplets, and are very curiously and ingeniously constructed. 
Each ode has the same rhyme in the last hemistich, and the last 
couplet always introduces the poet’s own xom-de-plume. These 
odes are marked by philosophical depth, tender passion, splendid 
imagery, and an occasional outbreak of bacchanalian merriment. 
Hafiz also wrote a considerable number of short idyls, panegyrics, 
rhyming couplets, and five-line strophes. 

As represented by the works of these four great masters, Persian 
poetry displays some markedly characteristic features, which we 
shall endeavor to point out during the remainder of this discussion. 
And first, the student of Persian poetry cannot fail to be impressed 
by its prevailing mysticism. Indeed, one cannot get at the spirit 
and essence of Persian poetry at all unless he is willing to study 
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it in its symbolic aspect. Visible realities are almost uniformly used 
to represent or suggest invisible realities. Nature, the world, human 
experience, all the phenomena of animate and inanimate life, are to 
the Persian poet but the shadow-pictures of transcendent things. 
The Persian mystic philosophy of life is not unlike the Platonic 
myth of dvdpyynots, as Socrates relates it to Phedrus under the 
spreading plane-tree by the banks of the Ilyssus; only with 
Socrates the conception of the divine immanence in universals was 
philosophic, whereas with the Persian poets it is religious. 

All the greatest Persian poets have been Sufis; and in order 
properly to conceive the mystical spirit and form of their writings, 
we must now glance for a moment at the origin and character of 
Sufism. This religious movement had its rise in the desire of the 
more profoundly thoughtful and religious minds in Persia for a 
purer and more spiritual creed than that embodied in the canon of 
Mohammedanism. Although not altogether discarding the Koran, 
the Sufis so expanded and spiritualized its teachings as to evolve 
from them, practically, a new religion; just as Christianity has built 
up a distinctively spiritual religion upon the merely formal basis 
afforded by Judaism. The Koran appeals, simply as authority, to 
the human will. Sufism appeals to the reason and the spiritual 
consciousness of man. While still professing to reverence the Koran 
as a divine revelation, it in reality substitutes for it the less gross 
and materialistic conceptions and doctrines of a mystical philosophy. 
What it teaches is, in its ultimate analysis, an exalted pantheism, 
the doctrine that God is immanent in all creation, in every atom of 
matter, and in every collocation of atoms. The soul of man is a 
part of this divine essence, this universal God-life; but, for some 
reason, it has been exiled from God, and this present earthly exist- 
ence is its period of banishment. But the soul is ever striving to 
return to its divine home, to be reunited with God: and the aim of 
the Sufi philosophy is so to educate and guide and discipline the 
soul that it shall soonest arrive at this goal of perfect union with 
the divine life. According to the Sufis, music, poetry, and all the 
fine arts are the unconscious aspirations of the human soul, as it 
yearns towards its reabsorption in the All-soul. In them it finds an 
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imperfect, and yet natural, medium of expression for its vague and 
inexplicable longings, its ceaseless and passionate aspirations, as it 
journeys through this exile existence back to the bosom of God. 

But language is inadequate fully to express these longings. 
Speech, when it essays to utter them, can never be more than sym- 
bolic. Hence the mystical, metaphorical, and figurative character of 
all Sufi poetry. Never does it mean literally what the language seems 
to convey. The very images presented must be taken as symbolic 
of other and more spiritual conceptions in the poet’s mind. This is 
the key, and the only key, to the writings of the Sufi poets. Under 
the guise, it may be, of a love-tale or a parable from nature, the poet 
utters his version of the mystery of life. Thus, as an English es- 
sayist says: 

“The outer form of the poem may appear a romance or a song: 
it may tell of the loves of Yusuf and Zulaikha, or of Majnun and 
Laili; or it may plant us by the bowers of Mosella, amid the light- 
hearted revelry of the wine-worshippers of Shiraz; and to the idle 
listener the words may have conveyed nothing more. But just as 


in Calderon’s comedy of ‘The Open Secret’ (‘ ZZ Secreto a Voces’), 
the very words, which to the common persons of the drama only 
conveyed a common meaning, bore to the two partners of the secret 
the whole history of their sorrows and joys: so to the ear which is 
rightly attuned, in these utterances of the Persian Muse, echoes of 
a deeper harmony untwine themselves from the confusion of sounds.” 


We are now prepared to understand more clearly the imagery of 
the great Sufi poets. Particularly in reading Hafiz, we must bear in 
mind that the sensuous, not to say licentious, passages in his writings 
are intended by the poet to express spiritual truths too profound to 
be conveyed in any other way than by symbolic shadow-pictures. 
To the Western mind, it must be confessed, there is something in- 
congruous and repulsive in this enforced exegesis of filth; and yet 
no principle of literary criticism can be more just than that the 
reader should endeavor to interpret a writer by the principles which 
have guided the latter in composition, especially if these principles 
have been clearly enunciated and established. If the reader com- 
plies with this rule in the case of the Sufi poets, he will find himself 
washing out pure gold even from the dirt of sensualism. He will 
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become convinced that the voluptuous passage is not intended to 
convey a sensual impression, or at least not to stop with the sensual 
impression, but to indicate by the most vivid imagery an underlying 
mystical truth. 

This, to be sure, would be a dangerous theory to incorporate 
into western dedles-lettres, more dangerous even than the prevalent 
“ethics of realism.” But Persian mystical poetry is not dedles-lettres, 
inasmuch as it is not written for the entertainment of the many, but 
for the instruction and edification in transcendental philosophy of 
the elect few. It is really a body of spiritual truth, intended only 
for those who are able to interpret its symbolism and to receive its 
message. It is strong meat, not for babes. 

If, as Sir John Malcolm says, “the essence of Sufism is poetry,” 
—by which he means, of course, mystical poetry,—we may well re- 
verse the statement, and say that the essence of Persian mystical 
poetry is Sufism. The poetry does not exist as an end, but as a 
means; not for the sake of beautiful form, but for the sake of more 
beautiful truth, in which it violates one of the canons of art,—but to 
become something more and better than art. 

We quote a passage from the odes of Hafiz, which illustrates 
both the Sufi conception of pantheism and, to a certain degree, the 
mystical spirit and form of Sufi poetry: 

My heart’s phoenix is on the wing,—the highest heaven its nest ; 

Sick of the body’s cage, and weary of the world. 

When once it takes its flight from off this heap of ashes, 

Once more will it fix its roost at the gate of that rose-garden. 

When once it flies from the world, the Sidrah tree* shall be its home, 
For know that our loved one’s resting-place is on heaven’s highest pinnacle. 
In the two worlds it hath no home save high above the highest heaven ; 
Of knowledge is its essence, and in all space is not found its place. 

On the head of the world shall many a shadow of good fortune fall, 

If once our phoenix pass over it with its wings outspread. 

O Hafiz, forlorn as thou art, while thou prociaimest the unity of God, 
Write with the pen of his grace on the pages of Spirits and Mankind! 


But mysticism is not the only characteristic of the representative 


poetry of Persia, though, as we have seen, mysticism predominates 





* A tree in Paradise. 
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in all the great Persian poets. But, to take up another aspect of 
the literature under discussion, probably no poetry has a more dis- 
tinctly zational character than that of Persia. One cannot fail to 
perceive, in studying it, that its atmosphere is exclusively Persian. 
In no sense is it cosmopolitan literature. It has a fixed ethnic char- 
acter. It appeals to the Persian mind, through Persian modes of 
thought, expressed in Persian forms of speech. And this, doubtless, 
is the reason why Persian literature forms so small a part of the 
world’s heritage of letters. It appeals peculiarly to a certain type 
of Oriental mind, so that it is almost impossible for us of the West 
to get thoroughly into its spirit, and so understand and appreciate 
its beauties of thought and form. 

And besides being so distinctly tribal or ethnic in its character, 
Persian poetry is thoroughly patriotic. This is the chief reason, 
doubtless, why Firdausi, with his immense and wellnigh formless 
collection of historical traditions, is so generally accounted the 
national poet of Persia. He is the Persian Homer. He sings the 
cradle-songs of the infant nation. But Hafiz, it seems to us, is more 
distinctively Persian than Firdausi,—at least, more distinctively 
modern-Persian. It must be admitted that he is the poet-historian 
of the social and domestic life of the nation, while Firdausi is simply 
the conservator of tradition. The old traveller, Kaempfer, relates 
how, in his time, the odes of Hafiz were heard repeated everywhere, 
tn collegus et scholis,in palatits et casis, in officinis et tabernis, And 
the popularity of these odes is due to the fact that they represent 
the internal history of the people, that they are such perfect reflec- 
tions of the popular life. Redundant with the language of gardens 
and flowers and birds and groves and brooks, the light of the moon 
and stars and the breathing messages of soft winds, they embody 
not only the sentiments and thoughts, but the physical environment 
of effeminate Persian life. In painting his word-pictures of con- 
temporaneous life, Hafiz was writing in poetical form that kind of 
history which, according to modern criticism, is the only true and 
instructive kind, destined eventually to outrank, and possibly to 
supersede the history which deals with wars, royal alliances, politics, 
and cabinet intrigues. 
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In conclusion, we must say a word concerning the romanticism 
of Persian poetry. In whatever form it may be cast, Persian verse 
is uniformly fanciful, fantastic, and extravagant. It seems never to 
describe things as they really are. We might characterize its 
method as the idealization of hyperbole. Nature and life present 
themselves to the poet like a landscape viewed through stained glass 
windows ; they are colored by his own present emotions and desires. 
You will search Persian poetry in vain for genuine, truthful descrip- 
tions of nature such as abound in almost all other literatures, and are 
found even in a literature so nearly allied to the Persian as that of the 
Hindoos. “ Persian poets,” says Mr. E. B. Cowell, ‘‘ may describe the 
aspects of nature under the varying succession of the seasons, but 
they paint them from the head rather than the heart; their pictures 
are vague and indefinite, and, instead of opening their bosoms to the 
influence and inspiration of the hour, they too often weary us with 
extravagant metaphors, or bewilder us with inexplicable conceits.” 

Still, Persian poetry is full of gems of truth; and especially does 
it abound in rich and beautiful allegory. In dealing with the indirect 
statement of truth, the Persian poet has no equal. Beautiful imagery, 
subtle suggestion, a profound sense of the relationship between the 
seen and the unseen, these are qualities which cannot fail to make 
poetry of the highest order. As one among many “ Orient pearls at 
random strung” we cannot more fitly close this presentation of 
Persian poetry as characteristically dealing with the ethics which 
more sensuous ideas of art would banish than by quoting the fol- 
lowing exquisite fable from Professor Eastwick’s translation of the 
“ Gulistan” of Sadi: 


“T saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 
With bands of grass suspended from a dome. 
I said, ‘What means this worthless grass, that it 
Should in the rose’s fairy circle sit ?’ 
Then wept the grass, and said, ‘ Be still! and know 
The kind their old associates ne’er forego. 
Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true! 
But in the garden of my Lord I grew.’”’ 


James Buckham. 
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LITERARY FACTORS IN TENNYSON’S 
“ST. AGNES’ EVE.” 


T. Agnes’ Eve” is a study of medieval mysticism,—of 
3} pure devotional passion such as we encounter in the 
lives of St. Catherine of Siena and St. Teresa of Jesus. 
It belongs in the same class with “ St. Simeon Stylites” 
and “Sir Galahad,” and may be regarded, together with them, as a 
lyrical forerunner of portions of the “ Idyls of the King,” particularly 
of such passages as the description of Percivale’s sister in ‘‘ The 
Holy Grail” and the cloistered penitence of Guinevere as depicted 
in the Idyl of that name. We are told of St. Teresa (Vaughan, 
“Hours with the Mystics,” ii. 169, 170): “ Remarkable were the 
effects of the rapture on the body of the saint. An irrepressible 
lifting force seemed to carry her off her feet. . . . It was the swoop 
of an eagle; it was the grasp of a giant. In vain, she tells us, did 
she resist. Generally the head, sometimes the whole body, was 
supernaturally raised into the air!” And again, still referring to 
St. Teresa’s experiences (Vaughan, ii. 174): “In one particular 
kind of Rapture—the Flight of the Soul—the soul is described 
by her as, in a manner, blown up. It is discharged heavenwards 
by a soundless but irresistible explosive force from beneath, swift as 
a bullet.” In like manner Percivale says of his consecrated sister : 
And so she pray’d and fasted, till the sun 


Shone, and the wind blew, thro’ her, and I thought 
She might have risen and floated when I saw her. 


The aspiration of the nun of “St. Agnes’ Eve” is to the same purpose : 


Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star 
In raiment white and clean. 
He lifts me to the golden doors.— 
It is a nun of the later Middle Ages who is here presented to 
our imagination, not St. Agnes herself, though the poem bears the 
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title of “St. Agnes” in the earlier editions (before 1855). A slight 
familiarity with the legend, which is most conveniently presented 
in Mrs. Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary Art,” is sufficient to 
convince us that it is no experience of the Roman martyr that we 
are asked to reproduce in mental vision. True, the poem reveals 
an intimate acquaintance with the beautiful old tradition, and sig- 
nificant allusions to the latter heighten its charm. Thus, when St. 
Agnes is tempted to espouse the son of the Roman prefect, she 
vehemently rejects him, saying: “ Away from me, tempter! for I 
am already betrothed to a lover who is greater and fairer than any 
earthly suitor. To him I have pledged my faith, and he will crown 
me with jewels compared to which thy gifts are dross. I have 
tasted of the milk and honey of his lips, and the music of his 
divine voice has sounded in mine ears; he is so fair that the sun 
and moon are ravished by his beauty, and so mighty that the angels 
of heaven are his servants.” Afterwards, when she was exposed to 
the danger of dishonor, “ Suddenly she saw before her a white and 
shining garment, with which she clothed herself joyfully, praising 
God. .. . And the whole place was filled with miraculous light, 
brighter than the sun at noonday.” After her martyrdom and 
burial (where the Catacomb bearing her name is still pointed out), 
“It happened that, on a certain day, as her parents with many others 
were praying by her sepulchre, St. Agnes herself appeared before 
them, all radiant of aspect; by her side was a lamb, whiter than the 
driven snow. And she said, ‘ Weep not, dry your tears, and rejoice 
with exceeding joy ; for me a throne is prepared by the side of Him 
whom on earth I preferred to all others, and to whom I am united 
forever in heaven.’ And having said these words she vanished.” 
Her festival is celebrated on January 21, and on its eve maidens, 
as on Hallowe’en, were accustomed to perform certain ceremonies 
which should be the means of discovering to them their lovers and 
future husbands. A full account of these rites and charms is con- 
tained in Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities.” Abandoning the precedent 
of the youthful virgin martyr (St. Agnes was only twelve or thirteen 
years of age when, at the very beginning of the fourth century, she 
was put to death), who would accept of none but the Celestial 
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Spouse, her devotees outside of abbey walls were only concerned 
with a mortal lover and an earthly union. Such a warm-blooded 
and worldly maiden it is that Keats has pictured in his gorgeous 
poem, a poem full of spicy fragrance, rich with splendid color, 
replete with subtle appeals to every sense, a creation of pagan Ro- 
manticism, a child of Renaissance art and nineteenth century ardor. 
Quite otherwise does Tennyson treat the theme. Here there 
is nothing to charm the sense. A turret or dormitory window, 
from which the saintly recluse looks down upon the roofs of 
the convent; a bleak, moonlit expanse of snow, sloping down a 
hillside to a featureless landscape beyond; the starry heavens and 
the full moon; no languorous warmth; no “lucent syrops, tinct 
with cinnamon;” no “rose-bloom” on the heroine’s hands, nor 
“soft amethyst” on her “ silver cross.” From cold and crystalline 
whiteness, from winter moonshine and a passion for stainless per- 
fection, what will, what can, the poet make? Will it be a rehearsal 
of the legend of the worshiper’s celestial patroness, like that of 
the Christian poet Prudentius in his “ Peristephanon”? Will it be 
a dull monologue in praise of the unwedded life? Will the ecstatic 
bride of Heaven express her hallowed longings in the glowing 
metaphors of the Song of Solomon, as allegorically interpreted by 
pious exegetes from Origen to Bernard of Clairvaux, and from 
Bonaventura to St. Francis de Sales? Or shall we be invited to 
listen to such an almost inarticulate rhapsody as the closing stanzas 
of Jacopone da Todi’s “ Hymn of Divine Love” (Symonds’ trans- 
lation in his “ Italian Literature,” i. 542) ? 
Love, Love, Love, Love, my heart it is so riven! 

Love, Love, Love, Love, what wounds I feel, what bliss! 

Love, Love, Love, Love, I’m drawn and rapt to heaven! 

Love, Love, I’m ravished by thy beauteousness! 

Love, Love, life’s naught, for less than nothing given! 

Love, Love, the other life is one with this! 

Thy love the soul’s life is! 

To leave thee were death’s anguish ! 

Thou mak’st her swoon and languish, 

Clasped, overwhelmed in Love! 


Love, Love, Love, Love, O Jesus amorous! 
Love, Love, fain would I die embracing Thee! 
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Love, Love, Love, Love, O Jesus my soul’s spouse! 

Love, Love, Love, Love, death I demand of thee! 

Love, Love, Love, Love, Jesus, my lover, thus 

Resume me, let me be transformed in thee! 

Where am I? Love! Ahme! 

Jesus, my hope! in thee 

Engulf me, whelm in Love! 
Or, finally, will the caged bird, pining away like Keats’ Madeline 
herself, burst out into complaints of her captivity, and, impotent 
under her vows, writhe between allegiance to them and a mad 
desire to escape from the imprisonment of the cloister ? 

None of these, yet something of all. The legend is not related, 
but clearly alluded to. The unwedded life is not praised, yet we 
see that, in the thought of the fair ascetic, it is the only one worth 
the bestowal of a moment’s thought. Hallowed longings indeed 
she has, but it is not in the passionate language of the Canticles 
that they are expressed. Rapt she becomes in the contemplation 
of a supernal glory, but she never babbles nor stammers. Nor, 
though conscious of the outside world, is she distracted by 
conflicting emotions. 

Our attention is first directed to the winter night, in order that 
we may be conscious that we are on the earth, with firm ground 
beneath our tread. It is only gradually that we are led, in the track 
of this virginal aspiration, to mount the stairway of the skies. 
The ladder that is first built for us is the breath of the maiden, con- 
densed by the bitter cold which makes the snow sparkle rather than 
shine, which makes the very starlight ‘‘ keen.” The shadows are a 
dial which marks the slow advance of the hours, all too slow for 
her who would fain be with her—King, shall we say ?—or Master ? 
—or Saviour?—or Bridegroom? Are they not all summed up in 
that one word, “Lord”? The images of purity such as she has 
yet attained to are all of the earth,—her robes, the flame of her 
little candle, the snowdrop which she is cherishing in her bosom, 


paler than those 
pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids— 
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this snawdrop which is at once a herald of the earliest springtime, 
significant of budding hope and cheer amid the wintry desolations 
of a spirit cut off from all the warm joys of life,—the slightest of 
all gratifications to an innocent womanly vanity and the sweet im- 
pulses of womanly tenderness,—and an emblem of that springtime 
of the heart whose Summer culmination she was to find in the bliss 
of the celestial kingdom, in her union with Him whom her soul 
loved. The images of the purity that she seeks are, on the other 
hand, all drawn from the heavens and their pageantry. Amid this 
pageantry we lose ourselves with her, and thus become prepared to 
abandon ‘the earth altogether. Her invocation rends asunder the 
chain which has prevented both her and us from soaring upward; 
in a moment we are among the whirling lights of the Empyrean, 
and the next—is illimitable and never-ceasing content. Yet the 
consummation is not a frenzy; it is a peace full of calm intelligence 
and self-mastery, like that of the poet himself, like that of Dante 
when, turning from the Rose of the Blessed, his mind 
in this wise wholly in suspense 
Steadfast, immovable, attentive gazed, 
And evermore with gazing grew enkindled. 

The imagery, it has already been remarked, is not derived from 
the Song of Solomon, yet the language is full of Biblical reminis- 
cences, more or less obvious or remote. These reminiscences are 
chiefly of the Apocalyptic books, Daniel, Ezekiel, and especially 
the Revelation. Examples are: “ white robes,” Rev. vii. 9 ; “ Lamb,” 
1 Pet. i. g (but also with probable allusion to the St. Agnes legend) ; 
“earthly house,” 2 Cor. v. 1; “ Break up the heavens,” Ezek. i. 1 ; 
Acts vii. 56; “glittering star,” perhaps Dan. xii. 3; “raiment 
white and clean,” Ps. xlv. 14; Rev. iii. 5, xix. 14, and especially 
xix. 7, 8 (cf xix. 11), which may be regarded as central to the whole 
conception ; “flashes come and go,” perhaps Ezek. i. 14; “ gates,” 
Rev. xxii. 14 (cf Gen. xxviii. 17); “ Heavenly Bridegroom,” Matt. 
xxv. I-13 (the Gospel for St. Agnes’ Day); “sabbaths,” Heb. iv. 
9g; “shining sea,” Rev. xv. 2, 3. 

The language is, with remarkably few exceptions, pure Germanic ; 
that is, either Old English or Scandinavian. Not a single Greek 
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derivative is found. Those from the Latin are: “argent,” “con- 
vent,” “eternity,” “hours,” “pure,” “soil’d,” “ spirit,” “towers,” 
“vapor,” besides which the word “raiment” contains a Latin 
element. One word is Hebrew, “sabbath.” The vocabulary is 
thus familiar or Biblical English, the language of definite impres- 
sions but also of intense feeling, and is, in parts, full of persistent 
and sacred associations. 

To moderate an intensity which would be destructive to the still 
beauty of this idyl of the soul, the author has availed himself of 
various expedients known to his refined and chastened art. Thus it 
is not at first that the natural rapidity of the measure (our familiar 
Common Metre) is allowed to assert itself, and, indeed, it is restrained 
throughout. Only gradually, and in obedience to the rising tide of 
irrepressible emotion, do the slow spondees give way before the 
rightful iambs whose place they have usurped, and throughout the 
whole poem the proportion of long syllables is an index of the 
quieter or more animated sentiment. But besides this, the Greek, 
excluded from linguistic presentation, comes to its rights in touches 
of color and plastic traits. Thus, “ glittering star” may owe some- 
thing to a famous Homeric simile, the flame that plays unwearied 
about Diomedes’ helmet and shield, compared by Homer to the 
morning star (“ Iliad,” v. 4-6, imitated by Virgil, “AEneid,” viii. 589- 
591). The “golden doors” are likewise Homeric (“ Odyssey,” vii. 
88); we should expect “pearly gates,” were the poet to adhere 
strictly to the phraseology of Scripture. This is the one touch of 
color in a poem otherwise suffused with pale argentine light, and 
it glows the stronger for the uniform background on which it is 
projected. A plastic touch, and one evidently Greek, is “starry 
floors.” Homer talks of the brazen floor of heaven (‘‘ Odyssey,” 
viii. 321), but the Bible does not. “ Deepens” is used in a sense 
which denotes a lively consciousness of the twofold meaning attach- 
ing to the corresponding Greek and Latin adjectives, “high,” as 
well as “ deep.” 

The rhymes, as well as the vowel sequences within the individual 
lines, yield a full and agreeable sonority, and no one is ever repeated. 
Once or twice a word seems to be slightly wrested from its normal 
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sense to fit it to its rhyming place, like “sward” and “ ground” (is 
any one sure of the meaning of “shining ground?”), and is thus 
the occasion of what may perhaps hypercritically be regarded as 
a trifling blemish. Tennyson is fond of the word “sward,” and 
once besides employs it for the sake of the rhyme, though he attains 
but an inexact one (“ Arab. Nights,” 27): 


The sloping of the moonlit sward. 


The close of this exquisite lyric is, to our mind, strongly sug- 
gestive of portions of the last canto of Dante’s “ Paradiso” (xxxiii. 
97-105, 115-120, 124-126). <A fragment of this has already been 
quoted in Longfellow’s translation. For the present purpose we will 
turn to Cary: 


With fixed heed, suspense and motionless, 
Wondring I gaz’d; and admiration still 

Was kindled, as I gaz’d. It may not be, 

That one, who looks upon that light, can turn 
To other object, willingly, his view. 

For all the good, that will may covet, there 

Is summ’d; and all, elsewhere defective found, 


Complete. . 
. . « In that abyss 


Of radiance, clear and lofty, seem’d, methought, 
Three orbs of triple hue clipt in one bound: 
And, from another, one reflected seem’d 
As rainbow is from rainbow; and the third 
Seem’d fire, breath’d equally from both. 

. « « Oh eternal light! 
Sole in thyself that dwellst; and of thyself 
Sole understood, past, present, or to come! 


We are not often reminded of other English poets. The ascent 
of the breath to heaven suggests Keats’ lines : 


While his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaven, without a death. 


Once or twice Spenser occurs to us. There is the same moral eleva- 
tion, the same love of fine workmanship, a similar reverence for 
Greek models. So our nun recalls Una, and one passage in partic- 
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ular where she also glitters like a star, and is clad in white raiment 
(F. Q., i. 12. 21, 22): 
Who forth proceeding with sad sober cheer, 


As bright as doth the morning star appear 
Out of the east, with flaming locks bedight. 


And on her now a garment she did wear 
All lily white, withouten spot or pride. 
But a still nobler passage comes to our memory, and, since we have 
already modernized Spenser’s orthography, let us do so here, and 
change his misconceived “ Sabaoth,” at the very close of the last 
fragment of the “Fairy Queen” : 
And thenceforth all shall rest eternally 


With Him that is the God of Sabbath hight ; 
O, that great Sabbath God, grant me that Sabbath’s sight ! 


Albert S. Cook. 


SOLAR MYTHS IN “A MIDSUMMER- 
NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


[HE time marked by the title of Shakespeare’s brilliant 

| piece does not coincide with the time of its presenta- 

tion. The reason of this did not originate with Shake- 

speare, however: it lay embedded in the folk-lore, the 

fireside tales, and hoary traditions from which he worked out his 

delightful “airy nothing.” He seems distinctly to indicate a har- 
mony between the two dates when Titania pertly tells Oberon,— 


And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or in the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
2 
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Both times—May-morn and Midsummer—have a solar reference. 
The summer solstice and the first of May were sacred in the 
calendar of old-world sun-worshippers. From beginning to end 
the “ Dream” is full of solar allusion. Yet, needless to say, Shake- 
speare had not the faintest notion of solar mythology as expounded 
by Max Miller and others; nor could Max Miller write such a 
“ Dream.” 

Let us examine the piece: Hippolyta and Theseus are very old 
mythologic fossils which point as distinctly to a solar source as 
our coal formations or saurian lizards. Hippolyta—the horse- 
woman—carries in her name one of the most widely-spread symbols 
of the sun,—namely, the horse. Palestine and the old Hebrews were 
familiar with this symbol. “ Josiah took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun, and burned the chariots of 
the sun with fire.” Hippolyta, the Scythian horsewoman, hunted 
once in sunny Crete with Hercules—the sun-god—and Cadmus, 
“the man from the east,’—the land of sunrise. Hippolyta—though 
this is not directly mentioned by Shakespeare—was given away in 
marriage by Hercules to his kinsman Theseus, who is an Athenian 
parallel of the Teutonic Sifrit, a renowned sun-champion. Theseus, 
in mythology, is the offspring of brightness and radiance. 

The piece is illuminated by a “borrowed” light. Moon and 
moonshine and starlight predominate. Titania holds her revels by 
moonlight. Oberon says, “I'll meet by moonlight proud Titania.” 
A new moon witnesses the marriage of Theseus and Hippolyta. 
Oberon, however, is not afraid of the beams of the rising sun: 


We [fairies] are spirits of another sort: 

I with the Morning’s love have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 


Why should Oberon be afraid of Aurora’s harbinger? His birth- 
place, his native home, was in the skies. Before his humiliation 
he was of the race of the A/fes—heavenly genii who had their 
dwelling-place in the milky-way among the bright and luminous 
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stars. But the hyperborean A/pvis, fallen from his high estate, had 
become a denizen of the rocks and caves of the far north. On his 
way to the sunny lands of France he was “translated” more than 
once. In Germany, he was Elberich: this was vocalized in France 
into Auberon: finally, Shakespeare, Wieland, and Goethe complete 
his evolution as Oberon. Here on this planet Earth his character 
seems never to have stood high: in the north he was a noted thief 
and had an affinity with darkness rather than with light. His 
henchman, Puck, addresses him as “king of shadows.” He and 
his queen and the whole race of fairies have always had a bad 
repute for kidnapping: 
Oberon is passing, fell and wrath, 
Because that she [his queen] as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy stolen from an Indian king. 

From the brightest and sunniest region where men dwell, she 
carries off a choice victim to the shadowy underworld, or to roam 
about in her train beneath the subdued beams of the moon. Oberon 
has come from the farthest steppe of India to witness the marriage 
of the bouncing Amazon with Theseus. The warp and woof of 
the piece, its texture and embellishment, its incidental expressions 
and apt metaphors, form a beautiful mosaic of old-world myth and 
modern folk-lore. The solar element is as pronounced as in the 
poems of Homer :—“ Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chase,—my 
hounds are of the Spartan kind ... their heads are hung with 
ears that sweep the morning dew.” 

Shakespeare knew quite well that he was dealing with mere 
gossamer. He makes Theseus say to Hippolyta, “I never may 
believe these antique fables, nor these fairy toys.” 

But, considered in the light of unconscious myth and immemorial 
custom, May-morn appears, not as a contradiction of midsummer, 
but as its correlative: midsummer is simply the culmination of the 
period of sun-festival which in Shakespeare’s time was still observed 
by all classes of people. His May-morn was nearly a fortnight 
later—that is, nearer to midsummer—than ours. It was the be- 
ginning of summer,—‘“ the middle-summer’s spring.” In Scotland 
it was Beltane, when, whatever may have been the origin of this 
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term, herds especially used to gather together in the open and to: 
dress a dinner of boiled milk and eggs, which they ate with cakes 
baked for the occasion. In Ireland, on the other hand, Beltane was 
held on the 21st of June, at the time of the summer solstice. Fires 
were then made on the tops of hills: every member of a family 
was made to pass through the fire, in order to insure good fortune 
through the succeeding year. 

The rites of May-morn are not yet altogether dead in Edin- 
burgh. Young people rise early to go to Arthur’s Seat to gather 
May-dew. But this was not the main object of the early rising in 
olden times,—it was to reach the top of the hill, more than eight 
hundred feet high, to see the sunrise, while the dew was gathered 
on the way. The very name of the hill bears a solar reference, and 
once held close kinship with the high places of Judah and Jerusalem. 
Arthur is a sun-myth, gets mortally wounded in the far west, and 
goes to rest in the island valley of Avalon, 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 


His round table, the full-orbed sun, has disappeared. 

The rites and fairy revels of May-morn find their complement 
in the rites and fairy revels of Halloween. A Midwinter’s Dream 
is still due as a complement to Shakespeare’s Dream of Midsummer. 

Sinclair Korner. 


THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH. 
OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE, 937. 


[This stirring war-song, the Lay of Athelstan, is found in four 
of the Old English Chronicles under the year 937 a.p. Ina fifth, 
it is entered under 938. It commemorates the victory of the Saxons 
under King Athelstan and his brother Edmund over the Scots and 


Danes. | 
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N this year King Athelstan, lord of earls, 
Ring-giver of heroes, and his brother eke, 
Edmund Atheling, life-long fame 

Won in fight, with the edges of swords, 

At Brunanburh. The board-wall they clove, 
They hewed the war-lindens * with the leavings of hammers,f 
The sons of Edward. So it was inborn 

In their race that they in battle oft 

Against each foe their land defended,— 

Hoards and homes. The haters were laid low, ft 
The Scottish folk, and the ship-farers, 

Fated fell; the field became slippery 

With heroes’ blood, what time the risen sun 

In the morning-tide, a glorious orb, 

Glided o’er earth, bright candle of God, 

Of the Eternal Lord, till when the noble creature 
Sank to rest. There many a warrior lay 
Stricken with spears; men of the North, 

Shot over shield, and Scotsmen eke, 

Weary, sated with war. West-Saxons forth 

The live-long day with banded troops 

Pressed on the tracks of the hostile folk, 

Felled the fleeing host very sorely from behind, 
With sharp-whet swords. The Mercians refused not 
Hard hand-play with any of the heroes 

Who with Anlaf over the weltering wave 

In the bosom of the ship had sought land, 
Doomed to die in the fight. Five lay 

On the battle-stead, young kings 

Sleep-smitten by the sword,—other seven, too, 
Anlaf’s earls, uncounted hosts, 

Sea-men and Scots. There was put to flight 
The Northmen’s leader, pressed by need 





* I.e., shields. 

+‘ The text has ‘hamora lafum,’ with the leavings of hammers, A sword is thus called; it is what 
is left after the hammer has been at work. ‘ Laf’ is the Lowland Scottish /ave.’’—Skeat. 

t Lit., cringed. 
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To the ship’s prow with a little band. 

The boat drave out to sea;* the king fared forth 
On the fallow flood: Ais life he saved. 

Likewise by flight there also came that wary ¢ one 
To his kith in the north, Constantinus, 

The hoar war-hero; he needed not to boast 

Of the sword’s mingling! he was of kinsmen lorn, 
Of friends bereft on the folk-stead, 

Slain in strife; he had left his son 

On the field of death, mangled with wounds, 

The youth in the fight. He need not vaunt, 

The gray-haired warrior, of the clash of swords, 
Wily old foe /—nor Anlaf the more. 

With the remnant of hosts they need not chuckle 
That they in battle-works were better 

On the battle-stead, at the clash of banners, 

At the gathering of spears, at the meeting of men, 
At the wrestling of weapons, when they upon the slaughter-field 
Strove against the sons of Edward. 

Forthwent the Northmen then in nailéd ships, 
Drear leaving of darts, on the sea of storm] 

Over the deep water to seek Dublin. 

And after, their land, ashamed in mind. 

Likewise the brothers, both together, 

King and Atheling sought ¢hezr kith, 

The West-Saxons’ land, exulting in war. 

Behind them, to divide the corpses, they left 

The dark-coated fow/, the raven swart, 

The horny-beaked, and the ashen-feathered 
White-tailed eagle to enjoy the prey,— 

The greedy war-hawk, and that grey beast, 





* The Parker manuscript reads “‘ creed cnearen flot,”’ a difficult passage to render with exact literalness. 
The other manuscripts show variants. I translate by a poetic phrase, sufficiently accurate, which is used 
in Middle-English literature. 

+ Lit., agéd. 

{The Parker manuscript has “dinges.’” This word has given translators a heap of trouble. I use 
the variant “‘ dinnes,’”’ though the Chronicle in which it occurs is really a copy of the Parker manuscript. 
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The wolf in the weald. Ne’er was greater slaughter 
In this island ever yet, 

Of folk felled before this, 

By sword’s-edges, so far as books tell us, 

Sages of old, since hither from the east 

Angles and Saxons came up 

Over the wide wave, avd sought Britain ; 

Since the proud war-smiths overcame the Welsh ; 
The glory-eager earls gat a country. 


Translated by Anna Robertson Brown. 


NOTES ON “THE TEMPEST.” 


INTRODUCTORY.—Many critics have believed that “ The Tempest” 
was the last work of the dramatist; and it was certainly one of the 


latest. The “Winter’s Tale” and Shakespeare’s part of “ Henry 
VIII.” may have been written afterwards, though we have no pos- 
itive evidence that they were. The best authorities now agree 
on 1611 as the probable date of “The Tempest.” The play was 
performed before King James on the 6th of November in that 
year; for, although the record to that effect in the “ Accounts of 
the Revels at Court” has been proved to be a forgery, Halliwell- 
Phillipps has shown quite conclusively that it was based upon cor- 
rect information. 

All the internal evidence of metre, diction, style, etc., confirms 
this external testimony as to the date; and the management of the 
story, its almost divine benignity of spirit, and the harmonizing of 
all discordant eiements at the close, prove that it belongs to the 
final period in Shakespeare’s career as a writer,—when, as Dowden 
aptly expresses it, he had risen from the “depths” of the tragic 
period, and was serenely seated “on the heights,” “looking down 
upon life, its joys, its griefs, its errors, with a grave tenderness 
which is almost pity.” 
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But though “ The Tempest” is one of the last of the plays, and 
though Prospero, more than any other of his characters, seems 
like the impersonation of Shakespeare himself, I cannot believe 
that he intended to identify himself with the princely magician, or 
to intimate, in his reference to breaking his staff and drowning his 
book, any purpose of ceasing to write. Campbell the poet was, I 
believe, the first to suggest this autobiographical interpretation ; but 
it is more poetical than reasonable. If the play was written in 
1611, Shakespeare was then only forty-seven years old. He was 
in the maturity of his powers, and more favorably situated for 
exercising them in his chosen field of authorship than ever before. 
He had escaped from the cares and distractions of his life in London, 
and had retired with a well-earned competency to the loved home 
of his youth at Stratford. He may have been disposed to rest for 
a time after the labors and anxieties of the preceding twenty years, 
but I believe that, had he not been cut off at the very threshold 
of his fifty-third year, we should have found that his magic staff 
was not broken, nor the list of his enchanted creations completed. 

“The Tempest” is one of the shortest of the plays, containing 
only 2065 lines (“ Globe” edition),—a trifle more than half as many 
as “Hamlet,” which is the longest of them all. The only /ate 
play about as short as “The Tempest” is “ Macbeth,” with 2108 
lines (I take these numbers from Griffiths, who is probably more 
accurate than Fleay or any other of the earlier authorities); and 
the only shorter play is the very early “Comedy of Errors,” with 
1778 lines. 

Some critics have thought that a part of the play may have been 
lost. In i, 2.a son of Antonio is mentioned as being in the company 
(“the Duke of Milan and fis brave son”), who does not appear 
among the characters ; and it is suggested that he may have figured 
in the missing scenes or passages. Fleay remarks that Francisco 
(who speaks but twice) may be a remnant of this part. That Fran- 
cisco might be Antonio’s son had occurred to me before Fleay’s 
“Manual” was published, but I see no reason for supposing that we 
have merely a remnant of the part. There is no hint or allusion 
in the piay to indicate that Antonio’s son had anything to do with 
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the plot or action. When I was revising my edition of “ The Tem- 
pest,” a few years ago, I was led to look carefully at what Francisco 
says, as possibly helping to settle this question ; and it seems to me 
confirmatory of the opinion that he is a young man, and therefore 
not unlikely to be the son of Antonio. His first speech is in reply 
to Alonso’s lament over the probable loss of his son (ii. 1. 113 fol.) : 
Sir, he may live: 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him; his bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 

As stooping to relieve him: I not doubt 

He came alive to land. 


There is something in this of youthful sympathy with the muscular 
energy of youth, and of youthful hopefulness as well. 

His other speech is the single sentence, “ They vanish’d strangely,” 
when the spirits that have spread the banquet disappear (iii. 3. 40) ; 
and this seems like the expression of youthful wonder. Alonso, 
who is quite broken down with grief, is the only other person in 
the company who appears much startled at the apparition. 

There may be nothing in this; and it would not be strange if 
the reference to Antonio’s son were an oversight on the part of the 
poet. There are many such in the plays; as in the “ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” where (in i. 2.), in assigning the parts of the most 
lamentable comedy to be acted by the clowns, that of Thisbe’s 
mother is given to Starveling, and that of Thisbe’s father to Quince; 
but neither of these characters appears in the play as performed 
in Act V. 

Short as “ The Tempest” is, I for one believe that we have it com- 
plete as Shakespeare wrote it. Its brevity is apparently due to the 
simplicity of the plot. It is difficult to see where additional scenes 
or parts of scenes could be introduced. Some portions of the play, 
indeed, seem to be somewhat “spun out,” so to speak (the first part 
of ii. 1, for instance); and the classical masque or interlude may 
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have been inserted for the same purpose. The closing scene does 
not appear to be hastily finished, as in many of the plays, but is 
worked out carefully and with ample elaboration for theatrical effect. 
I do not see how the play could be lengthened, unless by super- 
fluous “ padding.” 

“The Tempest” is also remarkable for being constructed with 
strict regard to what the rhetoricians call the “ unities” of place and 
time. The scene is one small island, and the whole period of the 
action does not much exceed three hours. Shakespeare has marked 
this by three distinct references to the time in the last act. Alonso 
says: 

If thou be’st Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preservation, 


How thou hast met us here, who ¢hree hours since 
Were wrack’d upon this shore ; 


and again to Ferdinand: 


What is this maid with whom thou wast at play ? 
Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be ¢hree hours. 


The Boatswain also says: 


Our ship, 
Which, but ¢hree glasses since, we gave out split, 
Is tight and yare, etc. 


We may contrast this with the long period involved in the action 
of other plays,—as “ The Winter’s Tale” (sixteen years) and many 
of the historical plays,—twelve years in “ Henry VIII.” and seven- 
teen in “ King John,” for instance. 

The magic power of the poet, as some critic has noted, is strik- 
ingly shown in the variety of character and incident presented within 
these narrow limits of space and time; and that, too, without any 
violation of dramatic propriety or probability,—indeed, with such 
extreme simplicity of plot that, when our attention is called to it, 
we are surprised to see how slight the story is, and how clearly 
its course is foreshadowed from almost the beginning. 


W. J. Rolfe. 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET” IN FRENCH. 


BESIDES translations contained in editions of the complete and 
select works of Shakespeare, there exist in French at least a dozen 
separate editions of “ Romeo and Juliet,” all made with a view to 
being performed, but only two have been seen upon the stage: the 
adaptation by Ducis, played in 1772, and the one arranged by 
Frédéric Soulié, which was represented first at the Odéon, in 1828, 
and afterwards at the Théatre-Frangais, in 1844. M. George Lefévre, 
a young poet, has recently added another and much better acting 
version of,this “hymn of nature, sung in unison by two young, 
fresh, and valiant voices,” to those already in existence. 

The piece written by Ducis towards the close of the last century, 
when the English theatre began to exercise a great influence upon 
the French stage, can hardly be called an adaptation, for the char- 
acters, scenes, and plot are so distorted that scarcely anything 
remains of the original work. Even the names of the personages 
were changed, and Romeo is called Dolvedo. The second French 
version produced upon the stage, that by Soulié, is a better work 
than the one written by Ducis; yet it is far from giving a clear 
idea of Shakespeare’s tragedy. It is arranged with too much re- 
spect for the “good taste” of the old classical tragedy, and conse- 
quently lacks color and relief. The author not only introduces a 
lot of incidents of his own making, but carefully avoids such 
romantic violations of stage propriety as the scaling of Juliet’s 
balcony: Romeo enters the house of the Capulets by the stair- 
case, like a friend of the family. The only scene faithfully imitated 
from the English is the one in the tomb, which was added by David 
Garrick. Soulié’s piece, however, met with considerable success. 
The audience had in mind the performances of Kemble and of Miss 
Smithson, which were given on the same stage and with the same 
scenery a few months before; and the desire to make a comparison 
between the original work played by celebrated English artists and 
a French imitation performed by such actors as Anais Aubert, 
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Beauvallet, and Lockroy, kept the piece before the public much 
longer than its intrinsic merits warranted. 

It is not generally known that the favor with which Soulié’s 
play was received decided its author in the choice of his career. 
Soulié had been well educated, and, after leaving college, became 
an assistant to his father, who was a government tax collector. The 
elder Soulié, being removed from office for political reasons under 
the Restoration, was followed in his retreat by his son, who, to gain 
his living, undertook the management of a mechanical carpentering 
enterprise. It was while he was manufacturing doors and windows 
that he wrote his “ Romeo and Juliet,” and its success, as I have 
said, induced him to devote himself entirely to literature. Soulié 
afterwards wrote a quantity of plays and novels, but all that the 
present generation has retained of his numerous productions are 
the melodrama the “Closerie des Genéts,” and the novel “Les 
Mémoires du Diable.” 

Among the acting French versions of “ Romeo and Juliet” there 
exists one made by the elder Dumas, but this piece is still in manu- 
script. One of Dumas’s great disappointments was that he had 
not translated Shakespeare. This idea haunted him unceasingly, 
and one day he admitted to his friend Paul Meurice that he had 
made a translation of “ Romeo and Juliet.” Dumas, although pro- 
digiously gifted, was not at ease in writing verse, and he asked 
Meurice to read his piece and correct it. Finding the verse rather 
lame, Meurice put the manuscript aside, intending to arrange it 
some day; but before having time to do so Dumas died, and the 
piece still remains in his friend’s possession. 

It is not possible in an acting version of any one of Shake- 
speare’s plays to give the work in its entirety, because, indepen- 
dently of other reasons, an evening would scarcely suffice. French 
adapters are therefore obliged to condense the scenes and to omit 
what, in their judgment, is not essential to the action. M. George 
Lefévre has availed himself of this liberty; besides shortening the 
minor scenes he has even added one of his own, showing the 
marriage ceremony, which, in Shakespeare’s play, takes place be- 
tween the acts. The French translator has also suppressed the 
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part of Lady Capulet and omitted most of the Italian concetti, so 
plentifully sprinkled throughout the drama, and which, while being 
agreeable reading in the original, are utterly untranslatable. The 
important thing in a translation is to preserve the character of the 
personages and the spirit of the poet’s text. This M. Lefévre has 
done better than his predecessors, and thereby enabled his country- 
men to enjoy the original drama in all its essence. M. Lefévre’s 
verse is strong, sonorous, clear, and easy, without being negligent, 
and in nearly all of his renderings he has preserved the exquisite 
grace and sombre grandeur of the primitive text. A few quotations 
will show how well he has done his task. 

First, a part of Mercutio’s well-known description of Queen 
Mab: 


Ami, ne la connais-tu pas? 
Elle arrive dans son carrosse, 4 petits pas, 
Plus mignonne, vois-tu, que la perle qui brille 
Sur une bague, au doigt fin d’une jeune fille. 
Des atomes ailés la proménent dans I’air. 
Son chariot, qui court plus vite que l’éclair, 
Fut taillé, par l’habile écureuil et l’avide 
Pivert, dans la moitié d’une noisette vide. 
Le manche de son fouet est un os de grillon 
Et la corde est un fil dela Vierge. Un rayon 
De lune sert de mors. Les longues pattes fréles 
Des faucheux ont formé l’essieu. Les sauterelles 
Ont donné, pour couvrir ce beau char diligent, 
Leurs antennes de gaze, aux nervures d’argent, 
Dans le brouillard des nuits radieuses baignées, 
Pour les rénes, on prit aux toiles d’araignées 
Leurs fils les plus ténus et les plus séduisants. 
Quant aux lanternes, deux tout petits vers luisants 
En tiennent lieu, guidant la marche des atomes. 
C’est ainsi qu'elle vient, la reine des fantémes, 
La douce Mab! A l’heure exquise du sommeil, 
Elle touche en passant de son sceptre vermeil 
Les hommes endormis, et soudain tous les réves 
Se transforment, ainsi que les sables des gréves 
Au vent. Et les amants alors révent d’amour, 
Et les vieux courtisans de succés a la cour. 


Romeo’s first meeting with Juliet is thus rendered: 
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Sa beauté 
Brille comme une étoile au fond d’un ciel d’été. 
O radieuse enfant, trop belle pour la terre, 
Qui donc es-tu? Quel charme étrange, quel mystére 
Troublent confusément mon cceur? Ah! jusqu’ici, 
Je n’avais pas connu la beauté vraie. Aussi 
Jirai, quand cette danse enfin sera finie, 
Vers toi, pour effleurer du doigt ta main bénie. 
Comme I|’amour ancien s’envole! Je ne vois 
Plus qu’elle dans ce bal. 


Juliet’s reply, in the balcony scene, “Thou know’st the mask 
of night :” 


O! si la nuit propice, en son chaste mystére, 

Ne couvrait pas mon front d’une ombre salutaire, 
Et ne m’abritait pas de son voile indulgent, 

Tu me verrais rougir, ami, rien qu’en songeant 

A ce que je disais, lorsque tu m’as surprise. 

Ce n’était pas pour toi que je parlais. La brise 
Devait seule m’entendre et garder mes aveux. 

Mais puisque tu le sais, mon Roméo, je veux 

Te le redire encore: Je t’aime! Oui, c’est étrange, 
N’est-ce pas, bien-aimé, comme |’amour nous change ? 
Pourtant, si tu me crois trop prompte, si mon cceur 
Te parait accepter trop vite son vainqueur, 

Parle, mon Roméo! Je te serai farouche. 

Je renierai ces mots imprudents que ma bouche 

A jetés a la brise errante sous les cieux, 

Dans la tranquillité du soir silencieux. 

Sinon, je resterai la méme, ta servante, 

Ton bien, ta chose! Hélas! Plus d’une qui se vante 
De sa froide réserve et de sa chasteté, 

Ne te gardera pas plus de fidélité 

Que moi! Pardonne-moi, mon ame! 


Here is the beginning of Friar Laurence’s first scene: 


Voici le jour. Déja la terre reposée 

Offre au soleil levant les perles de rosée 

Dont la nuit a couvert les arbres et les fleurs. 

Tout s’éveille a la fois, et les oiseaux siffleurs 
Chantent dans les buissons leur hymne d’allégresse. 
L’astre, avec la douceur tendre d’une caresse, 

Va, dans l’azur pali de l’horizon lointain, 
Flamboyer tout 4 l’heure, et le vent du matin 

Met déja ses frissons amoureux dans les branches. 
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This is a part of the marriage scene, composed by M. Lefévre: 


. Roméo. Entends-nous, Dieu d’amour. 

Juliet. O source de bonté, 
Entends-nous ! 

Friar Laurence. "Echangez vos anneaux. 

Par le Pére, 

Par le Fils, par l’Esprit, que votre amour prospére 
Comme un chéne géant ot s’abritent les nids. 
Au nom du Dieu vivant, enfants, je vous unis. 
Seigneur, daigne bénir leurs tétes prosternées ; 
Et lorsque, pleins de jours, rassasiés d’années, 
Ils recevront de toi le bonheur mérité, 
O mon Dieu, bénis-les dans leur posterité! 


The soliloquy of Juliet before taking the poison: 


Cette dose 
Me suffira-t-elle? Ah! l’épouvantable chose! 
Seule dans ce sépulcre, ot rampent sur les murs 
Humides et gluants, mille animaux impurs, 
Ou jamais ne pénétre une seule bouffée 
D’air libre! Si j’allais y mourir étouffée ? 
Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Sépulcre ou sont ensevelis 
Tous mes ancétres, ot leurs ossements pAlis 
Sont entassés, sépulcre ou tout suffoque et navre, 
Ow Tybalt, hier vivant et maintenant cadavre, 
Sent les vers se former dans ses membres pourris ; 
Oi, lorsque vient la nuit sans lune, les esprits 
Assemblés a la voix du beffroi taciturne, 
Ménent éperdument |’affreux sabbat nocturne, 
O sépulcre, qui vas me servir de prison, 
Pourrai-je malgré tout conserver ma raison ? 
Si j’allais devenir folle? O mon Dieu! je tremble! 
Folle! Je deviendrais folle? MHorreur! Il me semble 
Que Tybalt a quitté sa tombe et qu’il poursuit 
Roméo! Je le vois! . . . Oui, Roméo s’enfuit! ... 
Le glaive va l’atteindre! . . . A ses pieds, une tombe 
S’est ouverte, beauté! . . . Il chancelle ... ily tombe! ... 
Roméo! Roméo! Je boisatoi!... 


Romeo contemplating the body of Juliet in the tomb: 


O mon amour, 6 ma bien-aimée, 6 ma femme, 
Je te revois enfin! C’est toi! La mort infame 
N’a pas encore flétrie ton front pur. Sa paleur 
N’a pas encore posé sur tes lévres en fleur 
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Son glacial baiser. Ta beauté radieuse 
Résiste au noir trépas et sort victorieuse 
Du combat. Te voila plus belle que jamais, 
Et je t'aime aujourd’hui plus que je ne t’aimais 
Hier! 
Finally, the Shakespearian conclusion, the death of the children 
appeasing the rage of the Montagues and Capulets: 
Capulet [to Montague]. Montaigu, donne-moi ta main! 
Montaigu. La voici, frére! 
Couchons dans ce tombeau la haine téméraire, 
Embrassons-nous devant ce doux couple enlacé. 
Capulet. Oui, la dot de ma fille est l’oubli du passé! 
Et voici du pardon la radieuse aurore! 


The Prince of Verona. Le jour se léve ainsi qu’un sinistre flambeau, 
C’est une triste paix qu’il nous apporte: il semble 
Que la paix et la mort nous arrivent ensemble, 
Mais rien ne peut donner un exemple plus grand, 
Car l’amour a tué la haine en expirant! 


This is the fifth time within a few years that M. Porel, the 
manager of the Odéon Theatre, has produced one of Shakespeare's 
masterpieces. Besides having a real love for the works of the 
English poet, M. Porel is of opinion that there are no plays so well 
calculated to form young comedians. He develops his belief in 
this wise: There are two kinds of dramatic teaching,—that of 
action and that of diction. It seems at first sight as though the 
actor ought to learn the theory and practice of action before begin- 
ning to penetrate that of diction; in other words, that he should 
know how to camper son personnage before making him speak. On 
the contrary, children are taught to speak before being taught to 
act. Among all the masters of the stage two realize the ideal of 
the two methods: Moliére that of diction and Shakespeare that of 
action. There are no plays where the comedians are obliged to 
act so much as in those of Shakespeare; they must draw their 
swords, play the mandore, conduct gondolas, mount horseback, 
scale walls, etc. Shakespeare’s plays are a series of perpetual move- 
ments, and in performing them actors learn how to render their 
limbs flexible, how to have confidence in themselves and to become 
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accustomed to the stage. This preliminary training in Shakespeare 
facilitates the study of Moliére, and is a precious help for the second 
part of an artistic education, that of diction. 

These Shakespearian productions at the Odéon are very care- 
fully prepared, the scenery and costumes being made by the best 
artists. The interpretation is not always as strong as could be 
wished, for the young troup of the Second Théatre-Frangais lacks 
the experience of the comedians of the older subsidized house. 
Still, in the present case, the drama is, with the exception of the 
réle of Juliet, well performed. M. Marquet as Romeo, M. Dumény 
as Mercutio, M. Albert Lambert as Friar Laurence, M. Calmettes 
as Tybalt, and Mme. Antonia Laurent as the Nurse are excellent. 
As for Mlle. Rosa Bruck, she will not go down in history as the 
ideal Juliet. 

M. Porel believes that the poesy of “ Romeo and Juliet” should 
be literally bathed in music, and he confided to M. Francis Thomé 
the care of composing a very elaborate score to accompany M. 
Lefévre’s text. M.Thomé’s music does not intrude itself so as to 


monopolize our attention and thus mar our enjoyment of the poet’s 
work: it remains discreetly in the second place. The melodies are 
suave and caressing in the love-scenes and full of religious senti- 
ment in the marriage ceremony. 


Charles Seymour. 
PaRIs, November 16, 1890. 





MODERN SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS: KIELLAND, 
GARBORG, STRINDBERG, OLA HANSSON. 


THE motives of an author’s life and work can easily be traced in 
his delineations of female characters. How well can Goethe and 
Lessing be understood after a careful study of Margaret and Minna 
von Barnhelm ! 

In the last hundred years nothing has undergone more intrinsic 
changes than the position which women take in social life. The 
woman of 1790 can hardly be recognized in the woman of 1890. 
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The modern woman has to be studied from life: she has not yet 
made her appearance in literature. Emile Zola, who has given us 
in his “ Rougeon Marquarts” a marvellous description of almost 
historical accuracy of the girl, the woman, the mother of to-day, has 
nevertheless endowed them with a symbolistic sensuality which re- 
minds us too often of romanticism. Zola’s work, it is true, represents 
a tempest of reformation which swept through the domains of art,—a 
storm that was refreshing to the body and soul of literature,—but the 
naturalist of Médan could not resist the temptation of leaving now 
and then the soil of reality to fly into enchanted forests, and to stoop 
to pick up the withered buds of romanticism. 

Guy de Maupassant was one of the first who understood that 
women begin to realize in what the essence of life consists, and in 
his novel ‘“‘ Notre Coeur” he has made an attempt to introduce to 
his readers the’sexual relations of men and women without the 
mystic monotony of Zola or the erotic sentimentality of Paul 
Bourget. For Guy de Maupassant understands the shortcomings 
of modern life. Men and women are to him good by nature, but 
afflicted with a bad conscience, which stands between them and 
true love. Purely physical embarrassments only too often suppress 
the ideal cravings for the all good. 

Women rapidly lose their traditional female qualities and adopt 
‘the egotism of men; and more seldom than ever a golden laugh is 
heard in the soul-devouring melancholy of their existence. Let the 
student of humanity look at the sweet, sunny, but painful smile of 
our young girls, at the trembling nervous twitch about the mouth 
of unmarried women, at the passive sensibility among lovers and 
newly-married couples, and at the mock morality and conceited 
negligence of mothers! 

For centuries women have submitted with martyr-like resigna- 
tion to the brutality of-men; now they struggle to free themselves 
from the cruel bondage of being mere instrument de plaisir, they 
want, moreover, to practise all human privileges, and this naturally 
results in a certain fear of merely domestic and maternal duties. 
Woman’s emancipation is a step towards the everlasting light, 
though at present it is taken in the wrong direction. 
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Tolstoi preaches with Nazarene-like severity that the eman- 
cipation of womanhood can never be realized through conventional 
education or universal suffrage, but in the marriage chamber alone. 
His “ Kreutzer Sonata” is an ardent appeal for misogamy based on 
democratic principles. 

Freidrich Nietsche, in Germany, writes speculative philosophy 
on the very same subject, and in Scandinavia it is the alpha and 
omega of all literary craftsmen. 

Norway is abundant in intellectual activity. Ibsen and Bjérnson 
have won the recognition of the world, while Jonas Lie is less 
known, because his sentimentality lacks the vein of genuine pes- 
simism, which, being fashionable, can even make an Edgar Saltus 
interesting. Of the younger men, Christian Krogle and Hans 
Jager seem to make no mental progress. But there is Alexander 
Kielland; and to Arne Garborg belongs undoubtedly the literary 
future of Norway. 

Kielland was born of parents who occupied a high social stand- 
ing among the Norwegian dourgoisie. His style is crisp, clear, re- 
fined; of an elegant superficiality combined with sentimental pathos 
and traits of the frivolous jeunesse dorée of certain French writers. 

Arne Garborg is the son of peasants, he writes in dialect without 
literary embellishments, and is decidedly impartial in his likes and 
dislikes. He is natural, strong, straightforward, and able to express 
his open-hearted, broad-minded investigating power. 

Kielland is like a lake in a park, in which one can see every 
pebble, shell, plant, or fish, because the water does not run very 
deep. Garborg is like a Norwegian mountain lake, quiet, dark, 
unfathomable. 

Kielland scatters his ideas here and there in the manner of an 
elegant conversationalist, while relating with buoyant grace and 
polished brilliancy a charming story of a few pages. He devotes 
himself almost entirely to writing novelettes, and they are considered 
his best work. He has often visited the Continent, and is as much 
at home in Paris as in Christiania. The plots of his stories are 
mostly mere episodes from the life of three or four human beings, 
and while another author would be writing his introduction, he 
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makes us at once deeply interested in the welfare of the characters 
he depicts from his cosmopolitan studies ; but his way of expressing 
advanced ideas is not powerful enough to render them successful. 
“Faded Leaves” is perhaps the masterpiece of his career. It is a 
poem in prose, a gem unsurpassed in the world’s literature, and 
as charming and original as the short compositions of Edvard 
Greig. 

Garborg’s best work is done in the novels “ The Free-Thinker,” 
“ Peasant Students,” “ Men,” “ Staying with Mamma,” of which the 
last two are especially interesting for their discutient qualities. He 
deserves, like Ludwig Ansengruber, the name of a naturalist far 
more than Zola; his characters are peasants, but they are almost 
photograph-like so true are they to life, and subject to all the joys 
and sorrows which form the true poetry of our earthly pilgrimage. 
His peasants have arrived at the point where they begin to feel the 
influence of European culture, and the author finds ample oppor- 
tunity to criticise the diseases of society, and to prove that the 
healthy ignorance and rustic simplicity of the Norwegian peasants is 
preferable to the uninterrupted monotonous sighs of our city folks, 
who have forgotten what a sunrise in the country is. 

In Sweden, L. Strindberg aroused a storm of adverse criticisms 
with his novel “The Red Parlor,” a book pregnant with young 
revolutionary ideas. In “To Marry,” a collection of short stories, 
he shows us that average love and marriage are mere conventional 
lies with modern society, which, in its morbidity, feels something 
like pleasure in excitement and pain, and takes a cruel delight in 
small torture. Strindberg’s ideas may often deserve to be called 
incongruous and erroneous, but in all his assertions, however 
desultory they may be, is heard the passionate voice of a man 
who desperately waded in the mud of the delusion and emptiness 
of married life, but who tries to ascend from thought to thought 
to the enhancement and exaltation of moral grandeur, which is 
based on conviction and knowledge and not on innocence or 
ignorance. 

Strindberg’s first dramatic production, ‘The Father,” is re- 
markable for its bold and quaint ideas that upset all conventional 
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laws of morality. It treats the problem “ Who has more right to 
a child, the father or the mother?” The mother is the answer. 
There are sentences in this play the truth of which nobody can 
deny, but which, nevertheless, nobody has had the courage to write 
down before. Some of his ethical assertions will wound the majority 
of readers. He gives a serious warning to men to beware of the 
dangerous results of woman’s emancipation, which are unavoidable. 
The mother in the play gains the victory by means which are 
characteristic of all women of great will-power. The father grows 
insane, doubting that he is the father of his daughter. 

Ola Hansson is the youngest and probably the most talented 
of all the new generation of Scandinavian writers. At present he 
writes nothing but short stories, but with such analytic power that 
the reader holds his breath in amazement, as new vistas of the 
weaving and intermingling of human emotions are opened to him. 
Ola Hansson has less vividness, passion, color at his command than 
Victor Hugo and Dostajewskij, but he is superior to them in ner- 
vous sensibility, keen discernment, and delicacy of discrimination. 
His stories, if read but once, leave an impression not easy to be 
forgotten. He tells us something which we all have more or less 
experienced, but which has seemed almost too fragile, too fleeting, 
to be reproduced in words. 

Ola HansSon introduced into literature the influence of the mo- 
mentary milieu; he tries to lay open, with the help of science, the 
involuntary change of feelings, the spontaneous origin of thoughts, 
the unconscious effects of maladies and nervousness. He unveils 
love with pitiless hands, and instead of a Venus he reveals a grinning 
skeleton. The psychological secret of love and marriage he finds in 
our animal life, and only its transformation into platonic passion can 
raise it to the ideal love of the poet. Life is no longer a beautiful 
dream, but an interesting fact. 

Schopenhauer has introduced the belief that life is but a dark 
unrest, in which the star of optimism has no right to wander. 
Hartmann has combined Darwin’s theories of mechanical evolution 
with the ideal philosophy of German philosophers. Hartmann’s 
philosophy may not be entirely satisfactory, but it is the corner- 
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stone and fundament of a new towering edifice of philosophy, and 
among those who offer their service with genuine enthusiasm and 
youthful strength, the names of these four Scandinavian authors 


stand prominent. 
C. Sadakicht Hartmann. 


A GREEK “ HAMLET.” 


ALL nations seem to find their way to Shakespeare, as all roads 
were once said to lead to Rome. In the warm summer nights 
the populace of Athens desert the city streets and find cooler air 
by the sea-shore of Phalerum, where in the open theatre they 
welcome not only their national drama but the plays of Shake- 
speare. In Athens, too, the tragedies of Shakespeare are often 
witnessed with delight. Few of us could do proper justice to a 
Ukraine or a Hebrew or Wallachian version of a Shakespearian 
play, but every historical student is pleased to meet with and to 
study a good Greek version. “Hamlet” has been three times 
translated into modern Greek,—by Bikelas, by Pervanaglous, and 
by Polylas. This year a fourth translation has been made by M. 
Michel N. Damiralis, the Secretary of the National Bank of Greece.* 
It is not his first attempt to convert Elizabethan English into modern 
Greek. He has already translated “Julius Czsar,” “ Coriolanus,” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra.” His success, however, has never 
been so decided as in the present instance. The translation has 
been eagerly bought in Greece and abroad, and promptly performed 
in the National Theatre. 

M. Damiralis was admirably equipped for his difficult task. He 
not only knows English well, speaking and writing the language 
with facility and elegance, but he has been for many years a careful 
student of the vast literature that has accumulated about the person 
and work of Shakespeare. The study of the great dramatist is 





* Hamlet: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Translated from the English into Greek by Michel N. Damiralis. 
Athens, 18go. 7 
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more to him than an enthusiasm: it is an actual passion. He has 
pursued it through sickness and through the shadow of a great 
grief. So great was his anxiety to secure complete accuracy in his 
new translation that he spent weeks, and even months, over a single 
line, turning it in a hundred lights in the hope of fashioning it in 
the clearest and briefest way. These perplexities must have been 
very frequent, for to the honest translator some of the mountains 
and marvels in Shakespeare’s English must present almost insu- 
perable difficulties. Some of the earlier Greek translators shunned 
the steep and thorny road and followed the primrose way of Guizot’s 
French version. In consequence, their work is far astray from the 
original. For example, in “ Hamlet,” iii. 4. 204,— 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way 

And marshal me to knavery. 


Damiralis very properly translates,— 


'OderAovor va mor Tpoderavwor THv dd6v avotyovTEs jot THY Tpdc THY gavAdrnTra ayovcay 
(* They must lead me on to mischief,””—7.¢., to the accomplishment of my plans.) 


Guizot translated this passage,— 
Ils doivent me frayer le chemin et me guider vers Pembuscade. 
And after him have gone the majority of the translators, making 
it a snare into which Hamlet was being led. 
Again, in “ Hamlet,” iv. 7. 556,— 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth 
“Thus didest thou.” 
Guizot translates,— 
Tout ce que mon cceur a de malade se rechauffe—(‘ It adds fuel to or inflames 
my sickness,” etc.) 
Damiralis, however, gives it: 


Avaxougiler Tov movov THE Kapdiag pov, etc., (2.¢., soulager, ‘to make good.”’) 


This masterly translation of the great tragedy has another interest 
apart altogether from its significance as an important contribution 
to Shakespearian study. It is a classical example of contemporary 
Greek” There is a revival of letters in Greece. In the new intel- 
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lectual activities, the Greeks are turning to the collection and the 
study of their folk-songs and folk-lore, and to the purification of 
their speech’ They are unloading the hideous burdens which the 
Turkish rule heaped upon their language. They are recovering 
their lost inheritance. As a capital illustration of this great task, 
and as a pure specimen of modern Greek, the student could find 
nothing better to add to his library shelves than this translation of 
“Hamlet”.by Michel Damiralis. The book is elegantly printed on 
thick paper in the best Athenian style, only the printers, being un- 
familiar with English types, have blundered with them, and the few 
English words and names are frequently misspelled. 
The book is published at three drachmas. 
Albert H. Smyth. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the closing lecture of his course at Association Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Professér Moulton gave a very clear and interesting statement 
of his views in regard to the much debated question of the selfish- 
ness of Admetos. At Professor Moulton’s request some sixty of 
the audience had sent in short papers expressing their views on the 
subject. The lecturer said he knew of no better test for showing 
literary culture and the power for “inductive criticism” than this 
question of the selfishness of Admetos, and judging from the various 
views of the students quoted by him, there existed every shade of 
literary culture in the audience, from those who hold with Browning 
that he was selfish to those who hold with Professor Moulton that 
he was most unselfish. 

Professor Moulton’s arguments, briefly, were, that “ Admetos 
was not to be considered as an individual, but rather as the repre- 
sentative of the state, and as such was the dispenser of the glorious 
hospitality which was a religion with the Greeks, and since the 
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Greek ideal demanded the sacrifice of the individual to the state, 
it never entered his or any one else’s head that he should not be 
saved at any cost.” 

Such an ideal certainly argues not merely unselfishness but al- 
truism on the part of the individual, but what does it argue on the 
part of the state? Surely, not only selfishness but pure egoism. 
That few people, even in Greek times, had reached this altruistic 
height is shown by the fact that, of all the friends and relatives of 
Admetos, his wife alone was willing to make the sacrifice. From 
the remarks of the chorus and Admetos we should conclude that, 
like most of the Greeks, they thought the practical working of the 
ideal should be relegated to the old men and women. It is easy 
to believe in self-sacrifice for the glory of the state when some one 
else is to make it. But, naturally, the one upon whom this duty 
is thrust, being of the same selfish nature as the other members 
of the state, objects to performing it, and retaliates, as Pheres does, 
by tracing back the selfishness to its true fountain-head, in the state, 
otherwise Admetos, who, according to Professor Moulton, equals 
the state. And so Alcestis becomes the sole representative of the 
altruistic side of the Greek ideal, while Admetos, whether individ- 
ual or state, represents the egoistic side, and Pheres grasps more 
nearly the balance between the two, akin to our modern notions. 
To plead for Admetos on the ground that he represented the state 
is merely to shift the ground of the inquiry, for, in either case, the 
true ground of inquiry is, “ Was he conscious of a higher ideal than 
that of the subordination of the individual to the state, or did he, 
in ignorance of a higher ideal, fulfil the best that was in him?” If 
the former, he was consciously selfish; if the latter, he was uncon- 
sciously selfish and blameless but a less hopeful character than 
Pheres, who, at least, has a glimmer that the individual was of more 
importance than the state. The answer to this inquiry will depend 
a good deal on the translation used, but more on the predilection 
of the reader to sympathize with Admetos and the chorus or with 
Pheres and Alcestis. To criticise this play from the inductive stand- 
point, it is necessary to know not only the ethical ideal of the 
Greeks most prevalent at the time, but whether there was not a 
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spirit of revolution abroad, for the whole treatment of the myth by 
Euripides would indicate that there was. 


ACCORDING to the Platonic notion of ideal education, men were 
to be instructed only in the fair and good: of evil they were to be 
taught nothing. By the contemplation of the good alone were they 
to develop characters strong in virtue. 

Of the still wide-spread belief in the principle which underlies 
this pernicious doctrine we are continually having proofs. It is the 
principle, so ironically touched off in Browning’s “ Pietro of Abano,” 
of a few who arrogate to themselves special intellectual insight and 
presume to know just what and how much it is good for the many 
to know. We see it in the churchman, whose religious beliefs have 
undergone a revolution, but who still outwardly conforms to ortho- 
dox ceremonial, because, to borrow the imagery of Browning, the 
“swan” fears for the welfare of the “ geese” who must be ruled “at 
his pleasure for their good,” and prevented the wear and tear of any 
spiritual revolution of their own. 

The philosophy of seeming in its modern guise of expediency 
still flourishes. The same principle is shown, if possible in a worse 
form, in the scientists,—so justly censured by Professor Mendenhall, 
in his recent address as retiring president of the American Academy 
for the Advancement of Science,—who avowedly declare that they 
do not want science to become the common property of all indi- 
viduals, and, therefore, present their thoughts in intentionally obscure 
language. That so large a portion of the human race still submits 
to such ruling is a matter for much regret, and only when each 
individual recognizes and above all appreciates that it is his duty to 
find out as far as possible the whole truth, to form his own judgments, 
to thrust his own soul forth to battle,—in a word, to develop to the 
utmost his own individuality,—only then will he cease to submit to 
that “swan rule” which undermines the sincerity of both the ruled 
and the ruler. The swan who rules is not an atom worse than the 
geese who let themselves be ruled. 

There is, however, much consolation in the fact that the Platos, 
or rather the Socrates, of the present day do not have quite so easy 
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a time of it with the Glaucons and the Adeimanthuses. Though 
there be many who say “Certainly,” “Exactly,” “ Precisely,” 
“Clearly,” “ Assuredly,” “That appears to me to be most true,” a 
continually increasing number lift up their voices in protest against 
this most detestable form of aristocracy, intellectual aristocracy, and 
long for a nearer approach to the democracy, which far from lowering 
that which is high would raise up all that is low. 


“SANE CRITICISM of Browning” is the cant stock in trade of the 
old fogy criticism of ald fogy critics, who with their expiring breath 
are saying in the spirit of Plato that “new songs may be praised 
but no new 4ixd of song.” For the wise Damon had discovered 
that any musical (which in Greek times was equivalent to poetical) 
innovation was fraught with great danger to the state. When modes 
of music change, the fundamental laws of the state always change 
with them. That there is much truth in Damon’s wisdom cannot 
be denied, but that it is a truth to be joyfully accepted is not to be 
denied either. This same “ sane criticism,” being interpreted, is the 
sort, with which we are all familiar, which prides itself upon its 
judicial bearing towards the poet’s faults, which sees with clear and 
penetrating eye the beauty of the new songs that most resemble old 
“kinds” of songs, and sees in the “new kind of song” only the 
poet’s limitations and peculiarities. But then, has any critic ever 
recognized the value of a new “kind” of song? It is the people 
who finally bring about the revolution, they gradually assimilate 
the new “kind” of song, which thus indeed proves of great danger 
to the state. For the old fogy critic must give way before the 
voice of the people. “Here,” they say, “is a poet who preaches 
with no faltering voice the gospel of individuality and democ- 
racy,” and individuality and democracy affect other things besides 
politics and social science. It is lawful for us as individuals not 
only to form an opinion, but to express it, even if we have not 
just come from a “German University.” So they collect into 
clubs and societies, and the “new kind of song” which Browning 
has given them occupies them; for here they find, transported to 
the realms of the imagination, people who are struggling with the 
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same ethical, religious, and philosophic problems which enter so 
deeply into modern society. All is made more real than reality 
by the illuminating light of imaginative genius. Nearly do the 
doubts of Ferishtah’s pupils touch them. MHotly will they argue 
with Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau, and deep will be their sympathy 
with Balaustion. 

The old fogies still harp on the string which is getting strangely 
out of tune, despising the societies which they ignorantly misun- 
derstand. Though the new “kind” of song has been sung, they 
have no ears to hear it, and know not that, even now, their ancient 
state is threatened with great danger, and that democratic individu- 
alism will before long be felt as a power in the world through the 
medium of the much-berated society of which it is as much a 
visible outcome as the church is of aristocracy, or the lecture of 
republicanism. In the first the governing class appoints itself to 
rule, in the second the governing class is appointed by the people, 
in the third each man appoints himself to rule over himself. 





SONNETS OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. 


I HAVE pleasure in noting in the pages of PoET-LorE that I have 
recently had the good fortune to identify the sources of two of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s sonnets, hitherto not recognized by his editors. 

1. “ Avising the bright beams of those fair eyes.” 

Dr. Nott says, “It has the appearance of being a translation ; 
though I cannot point out any author from whom it is taken.” 

Dr. W. E. Simonds, in his excellent essay “Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and his Poems” (Boston, 1889), writes as follows: “ Avising the 
bright beams is probably a translation, the first word of the sonnet 
being used evidently in the sense of the Italian avvissare, ‘to look 
at attentively.’ It seems likely that the word was suggested to the 
poet by the presence of the Italian word in the original of what we 
here conjecture to be a translation merely.” 

Curiously enough, the word avising has the meaning attached to 
it by Dr. Simonds, but it is a translation of the word murando, the 
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opening word of Petrarch’s sonnet, Mirando ’/ Sol de’ begli occhi 
sereno, from which the whole sonnet is taken. 

2. “I abide, and abide; and better abide.” 

This sonnet is curious for being in octosyllabic verse. It has 
not hitherto been suspected of being a translation or imitation; but 
there can be no doubt Wyatt was indebted to his contemporary 
Clément Marot for the complaint. The first quatrain of Wyatt 
reads thus: 

I abide, and abide; and better abide, 
After the old proverb the happy day. 

And ever my lady to me doth say, 

‘«¢ Let me alone, and I will provide.” 

The first verse of Marot’s chanson is as follows: 

J’attends secours de ma seule pensée: 
J’attends le jour que l’on m’esconduira 
On que du tout la belle me dira: 

“« Amy, t’amour sera recompensée,”’ 

Marot’s song is dated 1525. Wyatt’s sonnet was written after- 
wards, according to Dr. Simonds. 

Regarding “the old proverb,” it is curious to note that the last 
line of Marot’s preceding song is 


Tout vient a poinct qui peult attendre. 


In connection with the identification of Wyatt’s sonnets Dr. 
Simonds has recently called my attention to the fact that in the 
January, 1890, issue of Anglia the sonnet “ Like unto these un- 
measurable mountains” is shown to be a translation of a sonnet by 
Mellin de Saint-Gelais. Herr E. Koeppel made the discovery. 
Austin Dobson has translated the same sonnet. Can any one send 
me the original by Mellin de Saint-Gelais ? 


MonTREAL, 6 Hutchison Street. E. B. Brownlow. 





THE “UNREASON OF A SHE-INTELLIGENCE.” 


To THE EpiTors: 
I would like to venture upon a brief criticism of Dr. Berdoe’s 
article on “ Numpholeptos” in the December issue of POET-LORE. 
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Dr. Berdoe was tempted to see a reproduction of Dante’s 
Beatrice in Browning’s Nymph; but he says, “ We forsook it when 
we came to the disrespectful lines,— 

‘ obtuse 
Unreason of a she-intelligence ! 


You very woman with a pert pretence 
To match the male achievement!’ 


No! this could not be said of Beatrice.” 

Again, he writes that until he came to the same “ insulting lines,” 
the nymph might be “ considered as an impersonation of Woman,— 
pure ideal woman,—Wisdom, or Philosophy.” But, he adds, in the 
lines quoted, “‘ Womanly falsehood’ is referred to, and the whole 
idea of perfection dispelled.” 

Now, I call that an amazing conclusion to come from one who 
is at all familiar with Browning’s dramatic style. The “ disrespectful 
lines” are not the poet’s estimate of the nymph: they are the spon- 
taneous utterance of the confessedly sinful and irritated lover; or, 
as the man himself says, “ The true slave’s querulous outbreak.” 
They are Browning’s dramatic deliverance of the man’s hasty 
defamation of the pure by the impure, which the man instantly 
regrets; and forth at the nymph’s behest fares on the “crimson 
quest.” No one regards Job’s outbursts against the Almighty (vide 
ch. vii.) as true or adequate, though contained in the poem or book 
of Job; but they are understood as expressions of a human heart 
sorely tried. 

In “ Numpholeptos,” the man is the speaker from first to last; 
and, agreeably to Browning’s method, the poem is a study primarily 
of the speaker. Compare “ My Last Duchess,” “ Pictor Ignotus,” 
“ Bishop Blougram,” “ Andrea del Sarto,” etc. 

The man is “nymph-entranced,” as the title reads: he is pos- 
sessed by an Ideal, which after the manner of the great poets is 
personified by Woman. For Dante, the Ideal was represented by 
Beatrice. But Dante’s presentation of his Ideal, which, as Lowell 
says, is “an apotheosis of Woman,” is epic, not dramatic. Having 
resolved to say of Beatrice “what was never said of any woman,” 
he suppresses the human, which would have resented her “ moon- 
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beams” lacking warmth (vide “ Purgatorio,” cc. 31, 32), and always 
holds his Ideal with a Catholic’s reverence, and himself in self- 
abnegation. 

Had Dante depicted himself, or the surmounting soul, dramati- 
cally, instead of in the narrative style, we might have had from him 
also outbursts of impatience along the ascent. And I venture the 
opinion that the medizval Beatrice is fairly indicated in our brief 
modern poem; only she is there seen through the genuine human- 
ity of a struggling soul, now praising, now complaining. She is 
Goethe’s “ Woman-Soul”—wigweibliche—leading upward and on, 
attracting and repelling the infinite passion of a finite heart. 

But he, the man, the seeker, and the speaker, through whom we 
get our only glimpse of her, no more describes his Ideal than the 
Christian child describes his God. His utterances reveal himself 
perfectly ; while his persistence in obedience, after his “ querulous 
outbreak,” seems to prove the existence of a transcendent attraction. 

With great regard for the work you are doing, especially in the 
interpretation of our just translated poet, I beg to subscribe myself, 


Respectfully yours, 
C. W. Duffield. 


WARE, MASSACHUSETTS, December 26, 1890. 


LONDON LITERARIA. 


A MINOR result of the welcome publication of the journal of Sir 
Walter Scott was the opportunity it afforded the Quarterly Review 
to hurl another dart at the memory of Thomas Carlyle. That 
Carlyle at one time should have considered Scott the undisputed 
king of British literature was natural enough, as was equally natural 
the fact that, tex years Jater, in the matured development of his 
genius, he should have arrived at the conclusion that Scott was at 
best but a metrical romancist. But that Carlyle wrote his famous 
essay smarting under the sting of Scott’s non-acknowledgment of 
a letter he sent ve the medals forwarded by Goethe is an altogether 
contemptible thesis; fabulous in the extreme. That Carlyle was not 
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introduced to Sir Walter is matter for regret; but that he was of- 
fended with him in the affair of the letter is a theory unsupported 
by any evidence worth examining. It would really seem that the 
publication of this letter by the editor of the journal was too good 
an opportunity for the Quarterly to let slip, whereby it might once 
more bespatter the dead lion, of whom we may well quote his own 
words concerning Scott: “ When he departed he took a Man’s life, 
along with him. No sounder piece of British manhood was put 
together in that century of time.” 

But there are evident signs abroad that the tide is at last turning 
(as all who revere the memory of Carlyle knew would be the case, 
and were therefore content to wait),and that Englishmen are now 
beginning to see that, in spite of the dicta of the whilom pow- 
erful Reviews, this man was, after all, “loftier than the world sus- 
pected ;” that his failings were but part of his humanity; that in 
sterling integrity of life, in force of character, in all that makes for 
Righteousness and for Truth, there have been few men his equal 
in this nineteenth century of ours. In this connection, the readers 
of PoET-LORE may be interested in perusing an hitherto unpublished 
letter of Carlyle’s. It must have been one of the last that our 
Venerable Chief wrote with his own hand, for it was about this time, 
I think, that the muscular power of his right hand failed him. It is 
written in blue pencil, and is an altogether noble letter, revealing the 
fund of sympathy and kindness of heart that lay beneath the rugged 
exterior of the man. His correspondent, with much temerity, had 
asked his advice concerning the pursuit of journalism in lieu of the 
printer’s craft, and the advice given (and in this instance followed 
for a time at least) was as follows: 


‘‘ CHELSEA, I April, 1870. 
“ DEAR SIR: 

“ Your letter manifests a great deal of good will to me; for which 
Iam much obliged. It also bespeaks in yourself an amiable and 
honorable disposition, and a stock of natural faculties and aspira- 
tions, which, if well cultivated and wisely guided, may turn to ex- 
cellent account for you in life. 

“T by no means advise you to look towards ‘ Literature’ as a goal! 
I do advise you to continue seriously devoting all your leisure hours 
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to acquirement of solid knowledge and clearer and clearer understand- 
ing of yourself and of the world that is about you; if, in the course 
of years, you should clearly feel yourself to have attained some real 
wisdom of Conduct and Thinking, and then to have actually some- 
thing to say, there can be no harm whatever in your saying it by any 
honest method; but probably also there may be little or no advan- 
tage (to yourself, above all); and it is dangerous to count as certain 
that such a result (the one real sanction for literary enterprise) will 
arrive in one’s own case while still undecided! It is true, multitudes 
of persons do rush into Newspaper and other Literature z7thout 
the shadow of any such ‘sanction ;’ but their life, accordingly, turns 
out to be miserable, mad, and despicable, almost beyond that of 
any other class of men I know! You may believe me, an honest, 
rational, and really good printer’s course of life offers far more capa- 
bilities in the world at present; especially in the British world, with 
its many colonies, etc., etc. 

“ Be wise, be steadfast, modest, diligent, you will infallibly arrive 
at something good,—and if it be a guiet thing instead of a noisy, 
think yourself all the luckier! Wishing you heartily well, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“T, CARLYLE.” 


There has been on sale at Sotheby’s recently an important series 
of letters, etc., by Thackeray. This collection was the property of 
the late Mr. J. F. Boyes, a school-fellow of the novelist at the Charter- 
house. These letters and manuscripts possess undoubted bio- 
graphical interest, and indeed are the most important that have 
been offered for sale since that long-ago Christmas-eve when the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” was called hence. One of the letters is 
dated 1861, and is very characteristic of the author. “I don’t 
know,” Thackeray writes, “how long your packet has been lying 
here. I thought it contained old books purchased by me, and only 
opened it yesterday, when I recognized the little old lines which I 
remember reading when we were boys in Charterhouse Square. 
Now we are half a century old; and the kind hand which wrote 
the name in the books, in that fine, well-remembered writing, is laid 
under the grass, which will cover us old gentlemen, too, ere long, 
after our little life’s journey is over. And the carriage is going 
down the hill, isn’t it? Mine is, after having had some pleasant 
travelling, after being wellnigh upset, after being patched up again, 
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after being robbed by footpads, etc. . . . I wouldn’t care to travel 
over the ground again, though I have had some pleasant days and 
dear companions.” There were also several letters put up for sale 
addressed to the late Percival Leigh, which were of great interest,— 
one of which displays a curious weakness. He writes, referring to 
the “ Irish Sketch-Book,’—“ Did Leech impart to you the modest 
service I want of you? A notice of half-a-dozen pages for Fraser 
will be accepted and acceptable. Not a puff, you understand; hit 
as hard as you like, but in a good-natured way, and so as not to 
break bones.” But perhaps the most characteristic note among 
them is one addressed to Mr. F. M. Evans, in 1856: 

“T have only just heard of our dear, good ’s death, and I 
think how I saw him only a few weeks since, with his children about 
him, to whom he was the most affectionate father, and one of whom 
died before him. Whose turn is next? God help us... . Can't 
we, as his old comrades, do something to show his poor widow and 
family our sense of his worth? He has a son at Christchurch, 
where, with the family’s altered means, it may not be convenient 
to support the young man. Is the career likely to be serviceable 
to him, and would he desire to continue it? I shall be heartily 
glad to give £100 towards a fund for his maintenance at Oxford, 
should he think fit to remain there. . . . It is through my connec- 
tion with Punch that I owe the good chances that have lately be- 
fallen me, and have had so many kind offers of help in my own 
days of trouble that I would thankfully aid a friend whom Death 
has called away.” 

Very characteristic this, of the ever generous and noble Thackeray. 
And especially curious, also, was the fact that at the same sale was 
put up a letter from Shirley Brooks, dated Christmas-day, 1863, 
announcing the death of Thackeray: “ Poor dear fellow, it was just 
at the time when he had got life well in hand and could enjoy it. 
. .. Perhaps he is now explaining to Shakespeare why he was 
not in the committee—and why Dixon is, and they laugh good- 
naturedly.” 

In connection with this subject—and in touch with the leading 
topics of this letter-—may be mentioned a note of Carlyle’s, pub- 
lished in the life of Lord Houghton, wherein the old philosopher 
writes to Milnes: 
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“Poor Thackeray! I saw him not ten days ago. I was riding 
in the dusk, heavy of heart, along by the Serpentine and Hyde 
Park, when some human brother from a chariot, with a young lady 
in it, threw me a shower of salutations. I looked up,—it was Thack- 
eray with his daughter, the last time I was to see him in this world. 
He had many fine qualities. No guile or malice against any mortal ; 
a big mass of a soul, but not strong in proportion; a beautiful vein 
of genius lay struggling about in him. Nobody in our day wrote, 
I should say, with such perfection of style. Poor Thackeray, adieu, 
adieu !” 


One of the most interesting books that has appeared for some 
years is this life of Lord Houghton, better known as Richard 
Monckton Milnes. His biography is the record of his contact with 
a thousand different minds, among which may be specified Tenny- 
son, Browning, Landor, Sydney Smith, Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Thackeray, Swinburne, etc. Milnes read voraciously, 
he lived long, he may be said to have known “ everybody,” and 
he kept his letters. Hence this work is a veritable storehouse of 
interesting things, grave and gay, literary and philosophical, social 
and political: one of the most entertaining books we have had for 
many a day. 

It seems that the hopeless passion of Esther Vanhomrigh for 
Dean Swift, and its melancholy ending, are to form the subject of 
a novel. It is somewhat strange that no one hitherto seems to have 
thought of using the incident. The loves of “ Cadenus” and “ Va- 
nessa” are familiar to all readers of Scott’s life of Swift or Thackeray’s 
charming lecture in his English humorists. Mrs. Woods is, I hear, 
about to expand the story of “Stella’s” rival into a novel. Some 
few years since, Mrs. Woods’s “ Village Tragedy” created some stir 
in literary circles; and it remains to be seen whether her new book 
will confirm the impression made by the former. 

Your readers will be glad to hear that somewhat better accounts 
of Mr. Ruskin’s health have been lately received; but he is still 
unable to resume any literary work. In January are to be issued 
his poems, written between the ages of seven and twenty-six, with 
an appendix of later poems. These have been collected from original 
manuscript and printed sources, and edited in chronological order, 
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with biographical and critical notes, by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 
The issue will be in two volumes, accompanied by some five-and- 
twenty plates, never before published, from drawings by Ruskin 
himself, illustrative of places mentioned in the text, while there 
are to be fac-similes of a couple of poems and an early letter to 
his father. 

One-volume editions of Matthew Arnold and of Christina Ros- 
setti have recently been issued. If the former is not a “ great” poet, 
he is at any rate one of exceptional magnitude; while the work of 
the latter is full of real genius, touched with a nobler emotion. The 
“shilling edition” of Browning has been an unqualified success, 
though, as might have been expected, opinions widely differ as to 
the suitability of the selections. 

The story is well known of Browning being requested to “talk” 
to the phonograph, of his thereupon commencing the recital of the 
“Good News from Ghent,” his momentary lapse of memory, his 
recovery, and the final “ signature.” And now, on the anniversary 
of his death, his voice has been evoked—by the phonograph. Only 
a few friends, we are told, were present on this occasion,—and we 
were likewise told that “cheers” were given when the “voice” 
ceased. But the “cheers” seem, to a reflecting reader, rather out 
of place,—for surely such a recalling of a loved voice by this 
wonderful instrument would give place to a mood “too deep for 
tears ;’ and it must have been at best but a painful pleasure to have 
listened to the cheery voice of the dead poet reciting that stirring 
“ride,” breaking down in the middle with an apology for forgetting 
his own verses, going on again triumphantly, and after a pause giving 
the vocal signature “ Robert Browning.” At any rate, it is a relief 
to be told that this vocal resurrection is to be of rare occurrence,— 
one more “ recital” being proposed (before a select circle of the poet’s 
admirers), and the instrument to be then closed for a generation. 


William G Kingsland. 


Lonpon, December 15, 1890. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Browning Society of the New Century Club.—The second 
general meeting of the Browning Society of the New Century Club 
was held on the evening of December 4, Miss Cohen presiding. The 
subject under discussion was the “ Evolution of Service” as illus- 
trated in the Greek in “ Pietro of Abano,” Chiappino in “ A Soul’s 
Tragedy,” and Djabal in “ The Return of the Druses.” The read- 
ing was from “ Pietro of Abano” by Miss S. W. Janney; the papers 
were “The Greek in ‘ Pietro’” and “ The Burgomaster in Ibsen’s 
‘Enemy of Society’” by Mrs. H. A. Richards; and a symposium 
on “ Three of Browning’s Villains——the Greek, Chiappino, Djabal,” 
by Miss Mary Roney, Mr. Joseph Bicknell, and Miss Harriet Boyer. 
The music was the Adagio from Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch Symphony,” 
arranged for violin and violoncello,—played by Dr. E. I. Keffer and 
Mr. Francis R. Abbot,—and piano duet: “ Lord to Thee,” by Handel, 
and “Springtide,” by Fesca, were sung by Miss Edith Waylen. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Cohen, who, after remarking 
that Browning’s whole work was permeated with the idea of service, 
a quality which gives his work its high ethical value, and a full ex- 
pression of which is found in the lines from “ Saul,’”— 


That stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too, 


took as the text of her discussion the point suggested in the pro- 
gramme of the difference between the Greek’s way of ruling men 
“at his pleasure, for their good” and Paracelsus seeing “a good in 
evil and a hope in ill success.” 


“ The Greek in ‘ Pietro of Abano,’ as I understand his character, 
cared chiefly for his own grandeur; he was not thinking of his 
fellow-men at all except as they ministered to his own success, his 
own elevation in the material world. If we contrast this type with 
that view expressed by Paracelsus, we may see how the poet has 
given as the evolution of service from the narrow, selfish, greedy 
policy of the Greek to the eager, honest, but unphilosophic devotion 
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of Pheidippides as a mid-way stage, and thence to the high spiritual 
outlook of Paracelsus, who finds failure but a token of better things 
to come, and who realizes a hope even in ill success. 

“T feel like dwelling strongly on this ‘note of triumph,’ as it has 
been called in  Browning’s work, because his invincible faith in 
courage and energy rising above all failure makes it possible for us 
to live aright. 

“T should like to see the true spirit of service, as Browning 
teaches it, influencing the practical work of our lives. But the 
word and the substance are sadly misinterpreted. 

“ Let us derive practical help from the study of what service is. 
Let us remember that it means giving honestly, fully, freely, cheer- 
fully, our powers, our time, our hearts, our whole selves, to aid others 
in every possible way. Not to be limited to our country, our sect, 
our family, but to be as wide and beneficent as is the true spirit of 
loving service.” 

Miss Cohen closed with a few remarks on the recent death of a 
member of the Society, Professor J. G. R. McElroy, whom she in- 
stanced as an active illustration of such service. 

“His voice has frequently been heard here in reading and essay. 
He was one of the links which bind us to our University. In kind 


and genial service he was always represented. His example should 
stimulate us all to the same noble traits.” 


Mr. Howard J. Truman closed the discussion with the following 
remarks : 


“Tt seems to me that the true subject under discussion this even- 
ing is the /esson for service to be derived from any or all the poems 
that we have been considering. What proximate solution does 
Browning offer for the complicated series of problems that are sug- 
gested by the very word ‘ service’ ? 

“T imagine that we have all had the experience of trying to think 
earnestly on this matter of helping others, of contributing to the 
advancement of individuals or of mankind; and with most of us 
such thinking has probably ended in our being brought face to face 
with some perplexing ethical antinomies. 

“ For every law, every fact, every statement of a truth is capable 
of a higher or lower interpretation, according to the medium of mind 
and soul through which it must be translated into action; and 
Browning, whose delight it was to teach by such contrasts and 
seeming paradoxes, has, I think, cast most of his lessons on service 
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in the mould of these contradictions. Of this ‘Pietro of Abano’ 
may serve as a somewhat striking example. 

“In Pietro himself we have merely the declarer of the law, the 
stater of the truth, while in the Greek we have one, and uniformly 
the /ower, interpretation. The other interpretation is only suggested 
by contrast, and we are left to derive it for ourselves. To illustrate 
more nearly what I mean, let us turn to one or two special instances. 

“From first to last the actuating motive with Pietro’s pupil (who 
seems to represent the ‘ greedy little Greek’ of Juvenal’s third satire) 
is sejf. Under every thin mask of altruism which he assumes we 
find the same exclusive devotion to the material self, with its inevi- 
table consequence, that the type of the man becomes increasingly 
coarse before our eyes, and just in proportion as he conceives himself 
to gain in material advancement and in worldly power, just in that 
proportion does he sink to immeasurably lower levels of morality 
and insight. 

“This were, perhaps, no strikingly new lesson, if this were all, 
but it seems to me that Browning means to suggest here one of 
those seeming paradoxes of which I spoke a moment ago. 

“For it is at least strongly implied in Pietro’s teaching that true 
service is impossible without a self-centred, soul-centred activity on 
the part of the server, and that absolute fidelity to self is the first and 
most essential condition of effective aid to other men. But we saw 
before that the law depends for its resultant value on the spirit of 
him who would be a doer of the law; and they who would make 
truth subservient to their own ends shall find that all communicated 
truth is fairy coinage, gaining or losing in lustre and worth, even as 
are the purity and insight of the heart and soul to which it comes. 
So here; for the Greek, whose previous attitude of mind had pre- 
pared him to grasp eagerly at such a law, always, be it understood, 
with his own interpretation, does not fail to substitute a lower for a 
higher self, and, by so doing, demonstrates that while service without 
fidelity to self is indeed impossible, devotion to such low self-interest 
is the very suicide of service. 

“ Again, Pietro teaches, and this time explicitly, that the law of 
service is a law of growth, and that all development proceeds from 
the unformed to the formed, from the negative to the positive, from 
evil to good; and plainly the higher interpretation of this is that we 
are to regard all evil as the gardener does a germ or a seed, and that 
working wisely on it or through it, we may bring into being the blos- 
soms of an infinite perfectibility. But our Greek reads the lesson 
differently, and would use evil itself as a positive means of working 
out his ends, forgetting that we cannot build by negation. And by 
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trying to make the negative condition a positive instrument, he finds 
that his work has been destruction, not construction; that he has 
brought about his own degeneration, and has left the world the worse 
off for one more time-server in it, one more embodiment of blind 
avarice and unintelligent arbitrary power. 

“You will observe that the Greek is the negative product of 
civilization, not exactly a Mephistopheles, but strongly imbued with 
the spirit of Mephistopheles.” 


The New Shakspere Society, of London, announces the fol- 
lowing list of papers to be read during its eighteenth session, 


1890-91 : 

October 24, 1890. “On ‘A Lover’s Complaint,” by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Hon. Dr. Phil. 

November 14, 1890. A paper by P. Z. Round, B.A. 

December 12, 1890. “On the History in ‘ Henry VIIL,’” by 
W. G. Boswell-Stone, Esq. 

January 16, 1891. A paper by A. H. Bullen, Esq. 

February 13, 1891. A paper by Miss Latham. 

March 13, 1891. “On Shakspere’s References to Natural Phe- 
nomena,” by Miss Phipson. 

April 10, 1891. “On some Points, Chiefly Metrical, in ‘ Julius 
Cesar,” by B. Dawson, B.A. 

May 8, 1891. A paper by R. G. Moulton, M.A. 

June 12, 1891. ‘On the Stage-Directions of the Quartos,” by 
W. Poel, Esq. 

Kenneth Grahame, Esq., Honorable Secretary. 


At the meeting of 24th of October, Dr. Furnivall read a paper 
on “ A Lover’s Complaint,” in which he retracted the remarks he 
had made in the “ Leopold Shakespeare” as to the genuineness of 
this poem. He gave the reasons for his change of opinion, the 
chief of which were the line-endings and Shakespearian phrases. 
The other members agreed with him, but Mrs. Stopes objected, 
saying that beautiful phrases were a less sure test than the con- 
ception and pictorial imagination of the whole,—phrases could be 
cribbed ; but she thought the fundamental conception and represen- 
tation of ‘‘ The Lover’s Complaint” un-Shakespearian in its entirety. 

At the last regular meeting, 14th November, the paper by Mr. 
Round on “ King John” started a lively discussion. 





——— wilt thou nut haply fie, 
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Besutie no penfell, beauties truth to lay: 
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Becauie he needs no prarfe, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not filence fe, fort Lies in thee 
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Then do thy office = 


OLD AGE AND POETS. 


RYDEN once spoke of youth as “an age when the soul 
is most pliant, and the passion of love makes almost 
every man a rhymer if not a poet.” 

If the gods ever vouchsafe to make us poetical, it is 

delight of childhood is first touched by the deeper 
thoughts of youth. However short-lived and illusive, there comes 
a time just when we are entering upon the fulness of our powers 
when we are captured by a transport which transforms us. Strangely 
receptive to the new impressions which crowd upon us with exhil- 
arating rapidity and vividness, we are shaken and stimulated by a 
turbulence of feelings and hopes; we are elated by the conscious- 
ness of suddenly developing and seemingly unlimited powers. What 
we may do is yet a matter of vague and fascinating conjecture; the 
passion of love completes what the ecstasy of youth has begun, and 
we are “rhymers if not poets.” A god has made us poetical and 
we deface the trees like Orlando, or else, poets in will and in spirit 
if not in deed, we, happily it.may be, lack only “the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” But the phrensy is a brief one,— 


Never fear but there’s provision 
Of the devil’s to quench knowledge 
Lest we walk the earth in rapture. 


5 
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The “pliant soul” soon becomes stiffened and case-hardened 
enough to present an impenetrable front to experience; the soldier 
has clean forgot all his woeful ballads made to his mistress’s eye- 
brows, the justice for all his wise saws is incapable of understanding 
them. Pendennis tears up his verses to the Fotheringay and betakes 
himself to reviewing with the aid of the encyclopedia. Is it not in 
the spring that Horace pictures Venus leading the chorus of danc- 
ing nymphs, the moon hanging above? Is it not in the spring that 
the painters delight to show us those immortal and impossible shep- 
herds—young like all the world about them—playing that strain 
too fine for the deadened ear of age, while beauty smiles and waits 
to reward? 

That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 


But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former, 


writes Herrick from the pagan side of his double nature. “Ay, 
doubtless I am old and think grey thoughts, for I am grey,” says 
the venerable speaker in Tennyson’s second “ Locksley Hall.” But 
if the grey thoughts come to most of us in these latter days,—none 
too favorable to enthusiasms,—even faster than the grey hairs, we 
must remember that most of us have been but rhymers, not poets. 
In that fairer world where we have once, and that but for a little 
while, been denizens, the poet is a citizen and a freeholder by an 
indefeasible title. It is his distinction to possess a nature so finely 
organized that it never ceases to vibrate at every touch of pain or 
pleasure. Apollo is always young because the years cannot prevail 
against him. The sentiment which the mass of men outgrow and 
become ashamed of the poet by no means puts away with his youth. 
Every student of Wordsworth knows how inextricably the thought 
of the preciousness of youthful emotions is woven into his poetical 
work, and how the sacred duty of preserving them is one of his 
cardinal principles of life. Should the time ever come when his 
heart ceases to leap up to greet the rainbow, he wishes to live no 
longer. Yet the years do not pass by even the poet unchanged; 
and, although many a poet has exemplified it perhaps unconsciously, 
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none has dwelt on the subtle nature of this temporal change so 
curiously as Wordsworth. In Wordsworth, as we should expect, 
it is the changed aspect of nature rather than of human life which 
receives the strongest emphasis,— 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 


Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


To Wordsworth it is,— 
The years which bring the philosophic mind. 


It is then something more than an idle study to sit at the feet of 
those who have grown grey in the service of poetry and learn of 
them, because they represent a rare combination of the susceptibility 
and freshness of youth with the wisdom of age. The years which 
have shrunk and stiffened the body have been impotent against the 
pliancy of the mind; with the poet’s keenness of feeling and fineness 
of vision undulled by that bedimming mist of custom which so often 
blurs the sight of tired age, they interpret life from the vantage 


ground of one who has known it and who is about to leave it 


’ 


behind. In Ben Jonson’s epilogue to “The New Inn,” which we 


can hardly read dry-eyed, so brave and so unspeakably pitiable is 
the shattered old giant’s appeal to a public that had forgot him for 
younger and slighter favorites, he contrasts the decay of his failing 
body with the integrity of his mind,— 


If you expect more than you had to-night 

The maker is sick and sad. But do him right; 
He meant to please you, for he sent things fit 

In all the numbers both of sense and wit; 

If they have not miscarried; if they have 

All that his faint and faltering tongue doth crave 
Is that you not impute it to his brain, 

That’s yet unhurt, though set around with pain, 
It cannot hold out long. All strength must yield, 
Yet judgment would the last be in the field 
With a true poet. 


But “The New Inn” shows us none of that gracious and half- 
pathetic charm which so often floods the last works of a great poet; 
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for this we must turn to that astonishingly tender and graceful play 
“The Sad Shepherd.” Like so many other poets who have well- 
nigh done with this life of ours, Ben Jonson shows here a tender 
and lingering delight in youth, in flowers, in the joy of lovers. For 
nearly the full tale of years the poet has been on easy terms with 
this familiar and home-like world, about to leave his place in it for- 
ever, it is natural that he should. give a lingering look backward at 
those vanishing and virginal delights of life which already he sees 
surrounded with the pathetic illumination of retrospection. He is 
done with it all like a tale that is told, yet he knows now, as youth 
itself does not, what a glad thing is abounding strength, and the free 
sunshine, and the ever-widening horizon, and man’s magnificent 
daring, and the sweetness of woman’s love. As we read the open- 
ing lines of “The Sad Shepherd” we ask ourselves where are the 
age, the ache, the penury, the bitter neglect, the ever-thickening 
shadow of the inevitable end. 


Here she was wont to go and here! and here! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow; 
The world may find the spring by following her 
For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk! 

But like the soft west wind she shot along, 

And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot. 


In this kindly delight of age in the simple joys of life there is some- 
thing more than a mere imaginary fellowship, it is the delight of the 
octogenarian watching with meditative and half-envious sympathy 
the frolics of a child. 

It is just this kindly and reminiscent atmosphere which Professor 
Edward Dowden finds in the last plays of Shakespeare. Thus he 
writes : 

“Over the beauty of youth and the. love of youth there is shed 
in these plays of Shakespeare’s final period a clear yet tender lumin- 
ousness not elsewhere to be perceived in his writings . . . There is 


nothing in the early plays wonderful, strangely beautiful, pathetic 
about youth, its joys and sorrows. But in these latest plays the 
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beautiful pathetic light is always present. There are the sufferers 
aged, experienced, tried—Queen Katharine, Prospero, Hermione. 
And over against them are the children Perdita and Miranda, 
Florizel and Ferdinand, and the boys of old Belisarius.” 


We may not be able to hold with this at all points. My palate, 
for instance, is not fine enough to appreciate any essential difference 
in flavor between these plays, and such a play as “ As You Like It,” 
written in the middle-comedy period, with its white-bearded Adam 
and its Orlando, that incarnation of young manhood, its unapproach- 
able light-heartedness and youthful zest in living side by side with 
the exiled Duke and Jaques, but I cite it because it so charmingly 
conveys that peculiar atmosphere which envelops so much of the 
poetry of age. 

This poetry of age is not that of retrospection alone, it takes on 
likewise the sober coloring that comes from the tinge of thought. 
I do not know where we shall find a nobler or more genuine expres- 
sion of the sacred inner thought of age than in a famous poem by 
the courtly and often trifling Waller: 


When we for age could neither speak nor write 
The subject made us able to indite; 

The soul with nobler resolution deckt, 

The body stooping does herself erect; 

No mortal parts are requisite to raise 

Her that unbodied can her Maker praise. 

The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er, 
So calm are we when passions are no more! 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of fleeting things so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness that age descries, 

The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home,— 
Leaving the old both worlds at once they view 
And stand upon the threshold of the new. 


The last two lines contain the conclusion of the whole matter. 
This is the picture of the poet in age; his foot trembling upon the 
threshold of a new world; his look now forward, now cast linger- 
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ingly backward at a receding life which he sees with something of 
the clear impersonal insight of the dying. If there is a fugitive 
and, perhaps, incomparable rapture in the first poetic outburst of 
youth when the new wine of life overbrims the cup, there is a 
pathetic and peculiar charm in this poetry of age which well repays 
our curious study. 

“ ZEdipus at Colonus,” the tragedy of Sophocles’ old age, is 
sombre with the shadows of death. Death comes to the aged 
fEdipus, worn out with many sorrows, as “the helper.” He 
complains : 


Happiest beyond compare 

Never to taste of life; 

Happiest in order next 

Being born with quickest speed 

Thither again to turn 

From whence we came; 

When youth hath passed away 

With all its follies light 

What sorrow is not there ? 

What trouble then is absent from our lot ? 
Murders, strifes, wars, and wrath and jealousy, 
And closing life’s long course the last and worst. 


If one were to set about bringing together the characteristic and 
noteworthy poems of age, he would find a mine of treasure in the 
sonnets of Michael Angelo. One may hesitate whether to smile or 
to be disgusted at the amorous Goethe, bewitched by the grand 
passion for the fiftieth time at eighty ; but the love of such an old 
age as that of Michael Angelo’s for such a woman as Vittoria 
Colonna has a dignity and a pathos which find no parallel in the 
Arcadian romances of youth. How strange a love-story! Solemn 
rather than light-hearted, acted out within the shadow of death, 
akin not so much to this world as to a world to come. We recall 
the strain of severity and isolation in Michael Angelo’s long life, 
lonely in the midst of diversified activities and incessant contact 
with men, and we marvel that that best gift of the gods should 
have been so long withheld, only to be given at last too late. In 
one place he asks,— 
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If the mere lapse of lengthening years hath pressed 
So sorely that life, strength, and vigor tire, 

How shall we fare who must e’er long expire, 
When to old age is added love’s unrest ? 


But in another he concludes a lament that he had not known Vittoria 
earlier with a strain of tranquil resignation,— 

Yet why complain? For even now I find 

In that glad angel’s face, so full of rest, 

Health and content, heartease, and peace of mind. 

Perchance I might have been less simply blest 

Finding her sooner, if ’tis age alone 

That lets me soar with her unto God’s throne. 


In one sonnet, entitled by Mr. Symonds in his admirable translation, 
“On the Brink of Death,” he puts behind him all the things that 
are temporal and turns wearied and with an overwhelming longing 
to that which is to come. Even his art and his love lose their hold 
as his grasp on life relaxes,— 

Painting nor sculpture now can help to rest 


My soul that turns to His great love on high 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 


Many poems press upon us for recognition,—Longfellow’s 
“Ultima Thule,” some last poems of Emerson’s, as that in which 
he writes with the warning secret prescience that comes with the 
knowledge of failing vitality : 

It is time to be old, 
To take in sail : 
The god of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 


Came to me in his fatal rounds, 
And said, ‘* No more!”’ 


But two as striking instances of the poetry of age as are to be 
found in all the centuries of English literature are given in Brown- 
ing’s “ Asolando” and Tennyson’s “ Demeter.” I do not know 
when two poets of such exalted genius have thus, as with one voice, 
addressed the world from the vantage ground of extreme age. With 
that extraordinary group of poets who immediately preceded these 
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two great masters of our epoch the case was notoriously and tragically 
different. Of that youthful triumvirate, Keats, Shelley, and Byron, 
which seemed destined to rule over the kingdom of English poetry 
during all the middle years of the century, the eldest, Byron, was 
but thirty-six when his wild flame was suddenly quenched; while 
the entire life of Keats was less than half as long as the poetical 
career of the laureate or of his great fellow-worker. Each of these 
three great poets of the former generation stands in literature as the 
emphatic expression of qualities characteristic of youth. Byron 
exemplifies youth’s ungoverned ardors and desolating passions, its 
shallow, rebellious, and ill-considered despairs, its redeeming flashes 
of a genuinely lofty enthusiasm. Shelley seems the very embodi- 
ment of its beautiful but baseless aspirations, the youth to whom it 
is given to see visions whose colors will fade before the pitiless light 
of experience; while the poetry of Keats, the poet, to use his own 
phrase, “of sensations rather than of thought,” is redolent of the 
luxuriance, of the unreflecting and unapprehensive delight in life 
which is undarkened by a maturer knowledge. Each represents a 
different phase of youth; but to all three alike were the precious 
gifts of age denied. To their great successors, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, the one the heir of the word-workmanship of Keats, the other 
a poet whose early imagination was fired by the torch of the genius 
of Shelley, has been given the consecration of old age. 

The poetry of Browning shows far fewer traces than that of 
Tennyson of the peculiar marks of age. It is as though the 
amazing vitality of the man, his active and diversified interest in 
life, kept at bay the impersonal tone towards men and the world 
wellnigh until the last. Yet, in “ Asolando,” in the midst of its 
healthy vigor and unabated energy, a new, strange note is unmis- 
takably present. Here are indeed the love-songs of youth, the 
quaint versions of Italian legends, but the book begins with “ Age’s 
Disillusions” and ends with an epitaph. The book was born out of 
an old man’s revisiting scenes in which as a young man he had 
delighted, and at every turn some inevitable comparison pressed 
home even upon such a nature as that of Browning’s the moral of 
the contrast. The prologue sounds this distinctive note of age: 
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The Poet’s age is sad: for why? 
In youth the natural world could show 
No common object but his eye 
At once involved with alien glow,— 
His own soul’s iris-bow. 


And now a flower is just a flower: 
Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man,— 
Simply themselves, uncinct by dower 
Of dyes which, when life’s day began, 
Round each in glory ran. 

Browning, like that great and original poet with whom in some 
respects he suggests comparison, missed at the last that “ radiance 
which was once so bright,” that “celestial light” which in youth 
apparelled meadow, grove, and stream. To each poet the earth 
stands stripped and empty of youth’s illusions; even on the poet 
age’s bitter disenchantment has fallen; and as Wordsworth rejoices 
in the sober thought which has supplanted the instinctive rapture, 
Browning finds that, the halo of fancy removed,— 

The purged ear apprehends 
Earth’s import, not the eye late dazed. 
Like Wordsworth, his thought reaches beneath the outward form 
and vesture in which life reveals itself to its dimly-shadowed signifi- 
cance. The profounder spirit of age will suffer him to remain no 
longer in the outer courts of the temple. The Voice says to him,— 
Call my works thy friends; 
At nature dost thou shrink amazed ? 
God is it who transcends. 

Any one who looks for it can find here and there through the 
pages of “ Asolando” the more or less emphatic traces of this un- 
wonted mood, the patches of autumnal coloring while the woods 
are still green, until, in the epilogue,—as notable if not as inex- 
plicable as Shelley’s seeming prophecy of his coming death in the 
latter part of “ Adonais,’—we find a last message to life and the 
world. 

Tennyson’s latest book possesses an even greater interest for us 
from our present point of view. The laureate’s more secluded and 
meditative habit of life seems to have fostered or developed in him 
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a more remote and impersonal attitude towards the world than that 
of Browning, who to the last seems to have delighted in being a 
sharer in its turbulent interests and activities. For years Tennyson 
has been a meditative and observant on-looker, watching from the 
almost cloistral seclusion of his retirement that great game in which 
so many of us are feverish and eager players. Year after year as 
he has reached the higher altitudes of age a loftier and profounder 
utterance than common has spoken of the slowly widening horizon, 
of the eye that has looked down on men’s passions and ambitions 
from a greater and greater height. The widening vision is observ- 
able in “ Despair,” in that remarkable group of religious poems to 
which “ De Profundis” belongs, and more distinctly in the second 
“Locksley Hall.” In “ Demeter” we find the signal culmination 
of certain tendencies which have been for some time more or less 
observable in Tennyson’s later works, and over it more than over 
any other of his books lies the pathetic glory of a waning but 
beautiful light. The book is so unmistakably the book of age,—not 


of age’s weakness,—but of that breadth, that resignation, and that 
pitying tenderness which age brings only to the finer natures, that 
there is hardly need for the poet to tell us— 


The centuries strong lights have met 
To drag me down to seventy-nine. 


Here, as in Jonson, Shakespeare, and others, is that gentle and 
retrospective pleasure in all the nameless grace of budding life, with 
which those whose day is over are wont to regard those whose day 
is but begun. The poet delights still in the frantic joy with which 
the throstle sings in the summer, but he hears him with ears which 
have heard many long dead spring-times thus rapturously wel- 
comed. Let him sing; let him pour his whole tiny existence into 
this spring which will die like the rest. 


Is it then so new 
That he should carol so madly ? 


As in “ The Throstle,” or in the “ Progress of Spring,” we catch 
the pathos of age’s delight in youth, over “ Ulysses” there lies the 
quiet of its resignation to narrow bounds. The poet— 
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Once half-crazed for larger light 
On broader zones beyond the foam, 


has grown with the fulness of years content 


At home 
Among the quarried domes of Wight. 


And side by side with this giving over of youth’s adventurous long- 
ings, this tranquil contentment in the narrowing sphere of activities, 
there is the growing desire that will come to most of us who shall 
live out our full tale of years, to be delivered from the burden of 
the flesh. The corruptible body, so long both the house and 
servant, begins to be a stiff and wearisome encumbrance to its 
tenant spirit, it has grown in Waller’s phrase, “ A cottage battered 
and decayed,” and a new light finds its way through the ruins. 
One of the most notable things in “ Demeter” is the prominence 
given to the question of the relations between the body and the 
soul, When in one poem a wife seeks out her husband who is a 
leper, in his terrible isolation, soul answers to soul and at last over- 


- leaps all the sickening barriers which the loathsome flesh has put 
between them. The plague is but skin deep, “and body is foul at 
best.” What is the body? She declares,— 


The fairest flesh at last is filth on which the worm will feast ; 
This poor rib-grated dungeon of the holy human ghost, 
This house with all its hateful needs no cleaner than the beast, 


This coarse, diseaseful creature which in Eden was divine, 
This Satan-haunted ruin, this little city of sewers, 

This wall of solid flesh which comes between your soul and mine, 
Will vanish and give place to the beauty that endures. 


Another poem, “ By An Evolutionist,” is an extraordinary dialogue 
between that body which links us to the brutes and that wholly 
mysterious “ breath of life” which once was breathed into it. Here 
the “move upward working out the beast, And let the ape and 
tiger die,” of “In Memoriam,” is applied to the individual instead 
of to the race. “What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, save 
breaking my bones on the rack?” complains the body, “the house 
of a brute” let to “the soul of a man.” And Old Age answers,— 
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Done for thee? Starved the wild beast that was linkt with thee eighty years back. 
Less weight now for the ladder-of-heaven that hangs on a star. 


And “ Demeter” ends with that flawless poem, the utterance of one 
who “stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a light 
that is higher,’—a poem which will hold its place among the 
sweetest and simplest of, English lyrics as the “ Nunc Dimittis” of 
a lofty and beautiful soul. 

In a masterly story of George Eliot’s, disheartening even beyond 
her wont, although it ends with a wedding, the great novelist points 
us to the very moral which this poetry of age implies,—a moral 
needed and neglected since men first sinned against the laws of their 
spiritual growth. She shows us how hard it is, in our intricate 
modern world, to be faithful to our glorious visions of the morning 
even until the sun goes down,— 


How hard it is to keep 
Heights that the soul is competent to gain. 


Moralizing over Lydgate, whose great designs are stifled as by a 
net of a thousand meshes, she writes sadly enough of the lofty 
passions, besides that of love, that die within us for lack, of nourish- 
ment: 

“For, in the multitude of middle-aged men who go about their 
vocations in a daily course determined for them much in the same 
way as the tie of their cravats, there is always a good number who 
meant to shape their own deeds and alter the world a little. The 
story of their coming to be shapen after the average, and fit to be 
packed by the gross, is hardly ever told, even in their own conscious- 
ness ; for perhaps their ardor for generous, unpaid toil cooled as 
imperceptibly as the ardor of other youthful loves, till one day their 
earlier self walked like a ghost in its old home and made the new 
furniture ghastly.” 


’ 


“The poet in us,” writes Saint Beuve, “dies long before the 
man ;” but it dies because we suffer it to die untended and unre- 
garded. There are poets to whom age has but made more plain the 
path to the mount of visions, who show us that it is possible to wear 
youth’s roses to the last, though “ with a difference.” 


Henry S. Pancoast. 
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THE DESTINY OF MARRIAGE: PORTIA 
AND THE CASKETS. 


PAIFE itself is given and the body along with it to determine 
| it. Life, essentially, is infinite, but it is caught up and 
fixed in the finite. Body individualizes life. Both body 
and life are predetermined, and the man has nothing to 
say in the matter: the individual is predetermined by the Great Will. 
The man is thus predestined, through the fact of his individuality, 
to a possible specific destiny; but, after the individuality is deter- 
mined, he is given over to his own will, and his destiny is put into 
his own hands. “The soul of man createth its own destiny.” The 
highest possible destiny is that intended by the Creator in the indi- 
viduality, and which the man is to work out through keeping his 
will consonant with the Supreme Will. He is culpable if he do 
not this. 

The destiny of marriage may be profitably discussed in the light 
of this introduction. Manhood and womanhood is the most signifi- 
cant instance of the inevitable dualism that bisects nature. If the 
man and the woman were destined for each other, why not the 
individual man for the individual woman? Suppose we have given 
a certain individual man: there is only one individual woman who 
could be most congenial to him, whose life joined to his would make 
the most harmonious life. The theory of elective affinity has a good 
foundation, but cannot be carried out in practice to the extent that 
Goethe advocates in his story of “ Elective Affinities.” For if a 
man fail to find his “ affinity,” he must endure his choice, though he 
see afterwards his destined beloved another man’s. Free-will entails 
this. Society, of which he is a member, which is wiser than him- 
self, and stands somehow for the will of God, demands that he abide 
the consequences of his own injudicious choosing. There are many 
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marriages in which God’s destiny is consummated, but there are too 
many which man has fixed. 

Shakespeare has the destiny of marriage in view in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and in the lottery of the caskets shows that there 
is no lottery in true marriage. 

Upon the Prince of Arragon’s going, Nerissa says,— 

The ancient saying is no heresy: 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 
This is to assure Portia of a truth which she at first could not believe, 
but which is now dawning upon her, as is evident in her saying: 


O, these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 


It was upon Portia’s complaining that her little body was aweary of 
this great world that Nerissa answered her in true Polonius pedantry, 
which Portia matched in like “good sentences,” and then glided 
to the question of “choosing” a husband. “The will of a living 
daughter is curbed by the will of a dead father.” She asked Nerissa 
if it was not hard that she could neither choose one nor refuse none. 
Nerissa’s answer is full of her faith in the destiny of marriage, with 
which she would impress Portia. Note her answer: 

“Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men at their death 

have good inspirations: therefore the lottery, that he hath devised 
in these three chests of gold, silver, and lead, whereof who chooses 
his meaning chooses you, will, no doubt, never be chosen by any 
rightly but one who shall rightly love.” 
While Portia could not believe this as Nerissa did, yet she got the 
idea that her suitors were to choose her father’s “ meaning” in the 
caskets, as is shown in her telling Nerissa to set a deep glass of 
Rhenish wine on the contrary casket when the young German would 
choose. 

Portia is the capital prize in this lottery, and such another prize 
was never offered upon like terms. It is not merely beauty of feature 
that makes her chiefly attractive, but the merum sal of her nature, 
which glances from her eyes and speaks through her parted sugared 
lips. It is not an attraction born of sympathetic admiration for 
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fortitude exhibited under trying circumstances, as in Imogen; for, 
whatever appeals to the pathetic side of our nature and provokes 
admiration. carries with it an element that surfeits in time. Sym- 
pathy stagnates too soon, but wit never. Portia’s intrinsic but 
untried self appeals to the universal love of the native sparkling 
vigor of mind and body. She has not been tried by fire, yet there 
is no dross in her. 

The greater the value of the capital prize and the fewer the 
number of chances, the greater will be the price of a single chance. 
There are three tickets and the price of a chance is as great as if 
Portia were the only woman in the world. Each suitor has to take 
an oath never to tell any one which casket he chose; and if he 
choose wrong, never afterwards to woo a maid in way of marriage ; 
and, upon failing, to be gone immediately. Such a price speaks the 
worth of the woman and the heart of the suitors. When such a 
price is paid for such a chance there ought to be no blindfolding in 
the drawing, and there is none. Each man is allowed, open-eyed, 
to choose one of the three caskets. The usual hap-hazard feeling of 
the lottery is taken away in having the caskets of gold, silver, and 
lead, with inscriptions. The father has thus expressed his meaning 
in regard to Portia. They are to interpret his meaning in the 
caskets. A “virtuous” and “holy” man’s estimate of his daughter js 
the meaning to be guessed. 

It is proper that a man-estimate of Portia be expressed in the 
caskets and not a woman-estimate of her. The father knows his 
daughter and knows man; it is, therefore, eminently right that the 
best man-estimate—her father’s—be made to determine her future 
as toa husband. In choosing, the suitors will try to decide what 
is the father’s estimate. Each will try to put himself somehow in 
the father’s place, and then think in which casket he would put such 
a daughter’s picture, whether he would associate her with the fine 
gold, the pale silver, or the base lead. They will judge the father 
to be a man of like make with themselves and go about choosing 
accordingly. As aman cannot change himself to something other 
than himself, so Morocco, Arragon, and Bassanio merely define, 
each, his individuality. The choosing does not bring out the 
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father’s individuality, but each suitor’s individuality, and that is the 
point to be made. The right individual falls to Portia. 
Gold appeals to the sentiment for outward show,—“ What many 


men desire.” “Outward shows” are “least themselves.” “The 
world is still deceived by ornament;” ornament is “the guiled 
shore to a most dangerous sea.” ‘“ Gilded tombs do worms infold.” 


“ The fool multitude” “ choose by show not learning more than the 
fond eye doth teach.” Morocco chooses the casket of gold. He 
says himself, “ A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross.” The 
speech characterizes him. See the conceit, he has “a golden mind” ! 
When he comments on the inscription on the silver casket, he soon 
persuades himself that he deserves the lady in birth, in fortune, in 
graces, and in qualities of breeding. These are but accidents. He 
can love nothing but outward show, and for him, Portia, in her 
beauty, estates, degrees, and dignity, is a prize. He believes it is 
too base a thing to think the father put her heavenly picture in the 
lead; too gross a thing for him to immure her in silver; “ Never 
so rich a gem Was set in worse than gold.” 

Portia had enough by way of accident to fill Morocco’s soul to 
fulness, but she had so much more wherein he could not deserve 
her. Her greater inward worth he could not see and appreciate, 
because he had the mind of the fool multitude. There could be no 
congeniality between her whose intrinsic self hungered and thirsted 
for recognition, and him whom her intrinsic worth, only, attracted. 
The casket of gold saved Portia from Morocco. 

Silver as compared with gold has no ornamental value. It is 
the “common drudge” between man and man, and has only a 
material value. It is worth its material self and no more. Because 
gold has an ornamental value, in addition to its purchasable value, 
Arragon thought it more an undeserved dignity, and that those 
who chose gold went about to cozen fortune and be honorable with- 
out the stamp of merit. No fictitious or representative value 
appealed to him as an attraction, yet Portia was, in her material 
worth, all that the soul of Arragon could take in. He finds in her 
the real of his ideal. But Portia has a representative value which 
is no less real because it is not material: it is her soul-value. 
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Arragon in not being able to appreciate this inward worth was not 
the man for her. He chose what he thought the father meant, and 
thus showed what he himself was. 

Lead is at the other end of the series from gold. Who chooses 
lead “ must give and hazard all he hath.” He must “ give” all that 
he has which has an ornamental and material value, and hazard it 
all for an unseen and intangible value. He is to give at least, in 
choosing, what the other two chose Portia for. One chose for out- 
ward show, the other for material worth. The father’s idea is that 
Portia herself, without her wealth and position, is worth the man 
himself with his wealth and position. Who chooses her for herself 
gets his soul’s supreme love, and these other things are added. It 
was the plainness of the meagre lead which moved Bassanio more 
than eloquence to choose it. 

Only the soul can know soul. Bassanio had seen Portia before 
and received from her eyes “fair, speechless messages.” In his 
petition to Antonio for means he says: 

I have a mind presages me such thrift 

That I should questionless be fortunate. 
When Nerissa named over the parcel of wooers, Portia remembered 
that Bassanio was “ best deserving a fair lady.” Bassanio was not 
announced by name, but as a young Venetian. His “forerunner” 
came bringing such sensible regreets, commends and courteous 
breath, that the servant was constrained to say he had not seen 

So likely an ambassador of love: 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand. 
Portia was anxious to see one who came so mannerly, and Nerissa 
breathed a prayer that it might be Bassanio. 

While Bassanio comments to himself on the caskets, a song is 
sung describing exquisitely the birth and death of a transient affec- 
tion “engendered in the eyes” and not in the heart. At the con- 
clusion of this Bassanio begins with “So may the outward shows 
be least themselves.” 

The father’s fancy or love was not engendered in the eyes. It 


is his meaning that Bassanio chooses in the “ meagre lead” which 
6 
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rather threatenest than dost promise ought, whose plainness moves 
him more than eloquence. Love is not seen but felt; no outward 
show represents it. Bassanio chose not by view, but from the heart. 
He gave and hazarded all, but won Portia with all that belonged 
to her. 

“Marry your opposite” of common parlance holds no truth that 
avails a soul anything in finding its yoke-fellow. It is soul-semblance 
that lies at the bottom of conjugal amity. Portia speaks to Lorenzo 
of companions 

Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 

There must be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit, 
and thinks that Antonio, the bosom lover of her lord, must needs 
be like her lord; and then she speaks of how little cost she has 
bestowed in purchasing the semblance of her soul. Congenial 
natures, instead of being “ opposite,” are supplementary. What one 
wants the other supplies. The law of demand and supply operates 
to make the indissoluble bond. 

Man, as a fact, in God's economy, stands for mind. Woman 
stands for soul. This does not mean that man has no soul, or that 
woman has no mind; but that in man, mind is his substratum; in 
woman, soul is her substratum. This is evident from man’s being 
ratiocinative, while woman is intuitive, or jumps to conclusions. 
Ratiocination belongs to the mind, intuition to the soul. These are 
the basal characteristic, but supplementary differences between man 
and woman. To the courage of the man must be added the forti- 
tude of the woman. The woman that makes life most worth living 
to any man is his predestined companion. For her he will give 
and hazard all he hath; she in turn will give and trust herself and 
all to him, wishing she were a thousand times more fair and ten 
thousand times more rich for his sake. Man chooses his better 
self in his true yoke-fellow. He must discern with the spirit and 
accept with the heart. 

This God-appointed destiny in marriage is possible. Forget 
not the inscription on the casket of lead, “ Who chooseth me must 
give and hazard all he hath.” John Phelps Fruit. 
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“MR. SLUDGE” AND MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM. 


faN “ Mr. Sludge ‘the Medium,’” Browning deals with one 
of those intricate psychological problems which appear 
to have a strong attraction for him,—namely, the great 
scoundrels. It is comparatively easy to understand a 
good man; it is no difficult task to comprehend a thoroughly cor- 
rupt one, provided that the corruption be associated with ignorance, 
and the degradation of the soul be due to the fact that it never rose 
out of the sloughs in which it was born and nurtured. But if one 
possessing more than average abilities, and with a fair prospect of 
gaining success by pursuing an honorable career, deliberately chooses 
a course that must eventually land him in disgrace and, in any case, 
bring about the ruin of his true self—the problem presented is by 
no means easy to solve. The little scoundrels pass to the peniten- 
tiary and are forgotten. The poor fellow, driven, perhaps, by the 
pangs of hunger, who steals a loaf of bread from the bakery across 
the way calls forth pity rather than condemnation ; but the man who 
directs his mechanical genius towards devising an intricate machine 
to blow up a steamship is a decidedly interesting personage, and he 
becomes all the more interesting when we find out that the only 
return which he expected for his exertions involving the almost 
certain loss of his own life was a diamond pin in the possession of 
the captain. The intricate and indirect means he chooses to accom- 
plish an end that might have been secured by far more simple and 
direct ones stamp his scoundrelism as great. 

To advance the plea of insanity is, of course, a very simple 
solution of the problem presented, but it is also very unsatisfactory, 
and, besides, the question still remains,—What account has the great 
scoundrel to give of himself? Has he anything to say in his behalf? 
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How does the world reflect itself in the mind of suchaman? From 
what point of view does he regard men and things? 

Sludge belongs to this class of interesting scoundrels. There 
can be no doubt about his scoundrelism: he lies; he cheats; he 
claims to be a “medium,” but the manifestations he brings about are 
all due to trickery. His scoundrelism merits the qualification great, 
firstly, because he chooses an intricate means of accomplishing his 
end, and, secondly, because the injuries he inflicts on his victims are 
fatal. His course involves the happiness of human souls. He is 
worse than an assassin, for he murders the hopes of men, the peace 
of human souls. 

The comparison with Bishop Blougram naturally suggests itself. 
Djabel, too, and Paracelsus might be ranked in the same category of 
great scoundrels; but in the case of Djabel the motive for his con- 
temptible fraud is, at best, an honest one, and we are reconciled in 
a measure to Paracelsus because it is only his supreme egoism that 
makes a trifler of men’s souls out of him. But what induced Blou- 
gram to become a hypocritical scamp ? and how does he himself look 
upon his acts and his character? What hindered him from taking 
up the law when he found his convictions leading him away from 
the tenets of the “Established Church?” His talents would have 
sufficed to make of him, in all probabilities, a very successful prac- 
titioner. 

As for Sludge, had he studied medicine, his thorough knowledge 
of human nature and his admirable mastery over men’s minds would, 
without question, have gained for him fame and fortune as a specialist 
for nervous diseases,—far more fame and fortune than as a medium, 
following the passing fashion of an hour,—and he might have ended 
his days peacefully as a professor at a university. 

Sludge takes us into his confidence and, after making a full con- 
fession of his crimes, tells us how he came to be a fraudulent medium. 
It seems to me that it is difficult for even the most fastidious or 
hostile Browning critic to withhold his admiration at the remarkably 
keen analysis of a complicated character furnished us in this poem. 
The entire mechanism of the man’s brain is, as it were, laid open 
before us, all its secret springs are revealed, and we feel, as we part 
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company with him, that we know him thoroughly,—better, probably, 
than he knows himself. The humor pervading the whole is delight- 
ful, the monologue form admirably adapted for the purpose, while 
the arrangement, with but few exceptions, strikes one as particularly 
skilful. 

The scene, it will be remembered, is laid in Boston. Hiram H. 
Horsefall, whose name already suggests certain eccentricities of 
person, is an honest believer in spirit manifestations, but of a sim- 
plicity in his faith that would be pathetic did it not border so closely 
upon stupidity. Had he the requisite percentage of brains, he 
might be accorded a certain rank as a first-class crank. As it is, 
he must be written down a good-natured fool. His qualities, or 
rather lack of qualites, seem to fit him exactly for leadership in 
certain “ spiritualistic” circles, and it is in the capacity of a patron 
of spiritualism that he engages Sludge as his private medium,—a 
custom, we may note in passing, that strongly reminds us of the 
fashion prevailing in the ancient days of heathenism, when people 
who could afford the luxury hired private priests and soothsayers 
through whom they obtained the latest news from the councils of 
the gods. Sludge, who is vastly superior in intellect to Horsefall, 
knows how to play his part, and at the time that the action opens, 
had obtained a complete mastery over his victim. The medium’s 
reward had come in the shape of a growing reputation, a comfort- 
able home, good cigars, plenty of wine, and shirt-studs. Alas for 
the wine! It proved the cause of his fall. A glass too much of 
champagne loosened his tongue, and, forgetting for a moment that 
as a medium he was only called upon to reveal what his customers 
wished to hear, he communicates a startling message from the world 
of spirits to the effect that Horsefall had poisoned his mother. Now, 
there is no denying it to be a rather serious matter for a man to be 
accused of poisoning his mother, but from the over-violent passion 
which the charge arouses in Horsefall, leading that sheepishly 
peaceful man to administer sundry kicks and blows on Sludge’s 
person, one may be pardoned for a suspicion that, for once in his 
life, Sludge came within a dangerous approach of telling the truth 
Sludge pleads most pitifully not to be exposed, and Horsefall, after 
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recovering from his fit of indignation, consents on the condition 
that the medium, of whose trickery he is now convinced, reveal his 
methods. Sludge is forced to accept the bargain, but, determined 
to make the best of the situation, exacts from Horsefall the neces- 
sary “ V’s” to pay for his passage to England, where I cannot help 
thinking we meet with him again in Walter Besant’s “ Herr Paulus.” 

Sludge begins. His temper is not in the least ruffled by what 
has happened, and the composure he exhibits under the trying 
circumstances must excite our envy. With the coolness displayed 
by Herr Paulus, who calmly continues his breakfast while the entire 
Brudenel family is thrown into the highest state of excitement by 
the announcement of the great failure, Sludge asks for a parting 
egg-nog and a cigar before proceeding to his humiliating confession. 
He would have gone to the gallows with the same composure. We 
feel instinctively that ere he gets through he will have prepared 
the way for his successor, for Horsefall’s confidence in the truth of 
spiritualism remains unshaken. Mark the audacious introduction, 
a few words of flattery with a pathetic recalling of the happy past, 
—devices well calculated to play upon the nerves of a brainless 


man,— 
Done! 
May I sit, sir? This dear old table now! 
Please, sir, a parting egg-nog and cigar! 
I’ve been so happy with you! Nice stuffed chairs, 
And sympathetic sideboards; what an end 
To all the instructive evenings! (It’s alight.) 
Well, nothing lasts, as Bacon came and said. 
Here goes,—but,—keep your temper or I’ll scream! 


Can there be anything more delightful than the self-confidence of 
this rogue? Poor Horsefall! We may be sure that Sludge will 
not tell his victim too much, and, as a matter of fact, instead of 
revealing the trickeries of spiritualism, he reveals only himself. 
For us, however, this is far more important,—indeed, it is the essence 
of the poem. 

Sludge’s argument may be divided into two parts. In the first 
part he shows, and shows justly, in how far the world is responsible 
for the existence of such scoundrels as himself; and in the second, 
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he pleads in extenuation of his own direct share in the work the 
supposed good that he has conferred on people by his tricks. 

Let me dwell briefly upon those two points. It is the old, old 
story which Sludge tells, a story fairly well summed up in the time- 
honored saying mundus vult decipi. Must we not sadly confess that 
Sludge is right, in the main, when he says, “It’s all your fault, you 
curious gentlefolk.” If a lad, he argues, bursts in upon a company 
with the cry, “I have found a five-dollar note,” he is at once sus- 
pected of stealing or lying; but if in wild excitement he declares 
that he had seen a ghost, instead of being soundly thrashed he is 
given a glass of wine, asked to compose himself, and recount the 
details of what he saw. If he babbles out some nonsense—as is 
probable—the company charitably attributes it to the nervous shock 
his system has received, while the simple solution of the mystery— 
that the boy was lying—does not, apparently, occur to any one. 

The world meets the deceiver half-way, not that people con- 
sciously wish to be deceived, but they are ever prone to be deceived 
because ever on the alert for the mysterious, the fanciful,—the inex- 
plicable. And whatever may be the truth underlying spiritualism 
—upon which I shall touch later on—Browning is certainly correct 
in urging as one of the supports of the modern movement the 
curious haste which people exhibit in accepting the most irrational 
explanations for puzzling phenomena, provided only that these 
explanations are sufficiently impregnated with mystery and mys- 
ticism to make them unintelligible. Sludge shows, too, how the 
utterances of the lad react on the latter’s disposition. Finding that 
he is looked upon as quite different from others, he ends by actually 
imagining that he constitutes an exception among men. 

The boy takes heart of grace; ... 

. . . Shall not David take the hint, 

Grow bolder, stroke you down at quickened rate? 
His failures are easily accounted for 


If he ruffle a feather, it’s “‘ Gently, patiently ! 
Manifestations are so weak at first ! 
Doubting, moreover, kills them, cuts all short.’’ 


This part of the poem,—in which it is shown how, step by step, 
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David develops by the direct agency of his surroundings into a 
semi-deceiver, injuring, for the present, himself only, and not others, 
is extremely acute and for psychological finesse ranks with some 
of the best efforts of Browning. The advance is so gradual that 
the change coming over the boy is hardly noticeable, and yet, 
when the end of the episode is reached, so thoroughly has Browning 
carried you along with him, that you are forced to admit that David 
has become a cheat,—a Sludge not fully developed as yet, but 
withal a Sludge. You marvel, perhaps, at the transformation, and 
yet, just because of the prominent part which others than Sludge 
have taken in bringing about this result, his knavery is accompanied 
with subterfuges which make the detection next to impossible. 
The objections and doubts are all met in advance by the very ones 
who are responsible for the Sludges. A strong element in the 
development of the hypothetical David, upon which great stress is 
laid, is the self-pride of those who have patronized him. If some 


one suggests— 
Of your veracity no kind of doubt, 
But—do you feel so certain of that boy’s ? 


you resent the imputation as though you had 


Shut your eyes, 
Opened your mouth, and gulped down David whole... . 


He’s kind to think you such a fool: Sludge cheats? 
Leave you alone to take precautions ! 


To confess that you have been deceived is always humiliating, and, 
rather than make such an avowal, you endeavor to persuade your- 
self that all is well, and, by an effort of faith, to brush away seeming 
objections. 

At this point there is a further change in the situation. Hitherto 
you have had control over the medium; but, now that your own 
reputation for mental equilibrium, in the estimate of society, is 
closely linked to the standing of the medium for veracity,—the 
exposure of the latter necessarily involving your own disgrace,— 
the tables are turned, and the medium begins to hold you at his 
mercy. It is a question of sinking or swimming with Sludge, and, 
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naturally, you prefer to swim. David, perceiving this, begins to take 
advantage of his power; his real vé/e now begins. The develop- 
ment of the deceiver will soon be complete. No longer obliged to 
guard himself against detection at every step, he can act with a 
bolder hand. The natural credulity of a Horsefall, in combination 
with a natural pride and a more than natural stupidity, form a triple 
bulwark behind which the medium sits. ensconced, safe from all 
attacks. This change is admirably brought out by Browning: 

So off we push. Illy-oh-yo! Trim the boat! 

On we sweep, with a cataract ahead, 

ese «Stop who can. 

The dance of bubbles gay about our prow! 

Experiences become worth waiting for. 
There is no longer any attempt made to account for the manifesta- 
tions. They are there: that is sufficient. At command appears 


Bacon: 
Does Bacon, tired of waiting, swerve aside ? 


Up in his place jumps Barnum. 
The medium holds supreme sway. His courtiers dance attendance 
upon him, and the question how long he will maintain the throne 
depends upon the question, “ When will his growing audacity lead 

him to a fatal step such as Sludge has made?” 

So much for the share of the world in developing a David into 
a Sludge. Coming now to the second part of the argument, we 
meet a Sludge of an entirely different character. No longer is he 
played upon, like an AZolian harp, by the gusts of wind that happen 
to strike him; he acquires a personality of his own. His pride 
revolts against the imputation that he is a mere piece of dough in 
the hands of others, to be moulded according to their pleasure, and 
he actually boasts of the share he deliberately took in bringing 
about the utter ruin of his conscience. Aye, Sludge is a deceiver, 
and he wants to be one. But what of that? Does he not serve a 
good purpose in the world? He poses as the champion of religion : 

With my phenomena 

I laid the atheist sprawling on his back, 


Propped up Saint Paul, or, at least, Swedenborg! 
In fact, it’s just the proper way to balk 
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These troublesome fellows. Liars, one and all, 
Are not these skeptics? Well, to baffle them, 
No use in being squeamish: lie yourself ! 


The argument is much the same as the one advanced by Bishop 
Blougram, who justifies his hypocrisy on the ground that timid 
humanity is served by his profession of faith in miracles,—as though 
a lie could serve so sacred and so exalted a cause as religion. No 
doubt, there is much of that spirit still abroad which thinks that any- 
thing is good enough and nothing bad enough to silence and over- 
come one whose views appear troublesome, but, for all that, I cannot 
help thinking that Browning is manifestly unjust in arousing the 
suspicion that spiritualism has been placed in the service of revealed 
religion. The contrary is the case. Not only have orthodox creeds 
been the loudest in their denunciation of the extravagances of modern 
spiritualism, but, as a matter of fact, the large bulk of the spiritualists 
have not at all been drawn from the ranks of the believers, but pre- 
cisely from those who endeavored to reach out to what are commonly 
known as radical views in matters of religion. Altogether, this 
second part of Sludge’s argument has not the fimesse which charac- 
terizes the first part; but what it lacks in its psychological aspect it 
gains in actual force. Sludge pleads that his manifestations, though 
all the result of trickery, bring comfort to souls burdened with 
sorrow, filling hearts that might otherwise be fluttering on the verge 
of despair with the certainty of blissful reunion with loved ones 
beyond the grave; nay, granting them a foretaste of that happiness 
by bringing them into close communion, even in this world, with the 
departed spirits— 
. . . this world 
Pervaded by the influx from the next. 


I cheat; and what’s the happy consequence? 
You find full justice straightway dealt you out, 


. . - No life-long labor now 
As the price of worse than nothing ! 


His speech contains many striking and exceedingly fine passages, 
and as he portrays the happiness of the mother in seeing the loved 
form of her lost babe come back from the distant shores, we almost 
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fancy that he has laid his mask aside and is in earnest, but we are 
soon undeceived by the specious sophistry into which he falls 
before reaching the end of his apology. Poets, he argues, also 
tell us of things which have no existence: writers of fiction set 
out to portray unreal things as though they were living reali- 
ties,—why should not Sludge do the same? For such a man, 
humanity and religion are hollow phrases, sounds utterly devoid 
of meaning. 

Such, then, is Sludge’s explanation of himself,—in part fashioned 
by the world around him, in part acting on his own initiative, but 
we must not be deceived for a moment into imagining that it is the 
whole or even the vea/ explanation. Nor does Browning intend it 
as such. In accordance with the method he adopts in the case of 
Paracelsus, Blougram, Djabel, and other creations, the poet permits 
his characters to give their own explanation of themselves without, 
however, implying that we are to accept these explanations as the 
correct ones. Often, indeed, Browning evidently desires us to 
carry away with us an impression quite different from the one 
which the creature himself wishes to convey. The real Paracelsus 
in Browning’s conception is a different personage from the one 
Paracelsus takes himself to be. Bishop Blougram is not: what 
Bishop Blougram thinks the bishop to be; and so the key to 
Sludge’s character lies not in the world around him but in him- 
self alone,—in the low ideals he forms of life, or, better still, in 
his total lack of ideals. His own view of himself is much too 
favorable, and it is only in the closing lines of the poem, after he 
has bidden farewell to his patron and pocketed his “ V’s,” that his 
own words directly reveal his true character,— 


R-r-r you brute-beast and blackguard! Cowardly scamp! 


It suffices Browning to paint Sludge as Sludge appears to be, leav- 
ing it to us to discover through his portrait what he really is. 

I take this to be a striking characteristic of Browning’s dramatic 
method, and its similarity to that which can be discerned in Shake- 
speare’s creations is no less striking. Shylock declares that per- 
secution has made him vindictive. Richard III., upon his first 
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appearance, announces as the motive for his villany the desire of 
revenging himself upon nature for giving him a form— 
so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them... . 
And, therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 


To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 
I am determinéd to prove a villain. 


Yet Shakespeare gives us clearly to understand that there are far 
other and deeper causes for Richard’s villany, and even in Shylock, 
the cruel treatment he receives, while it tends to develop the worst 
elements in his nature, yet does not create those elements. 

So, also, in Browning’s poem, the David of the first part bears 
a much closer resemblance to Horsefall than to Sludge, and the 
David of the second can only be considered to be Sludge in mas- 
querade. The real Sludge is a man of brains, and it may even be 
admitted that he has a heart, but he has no conscience, and there- 
fore becomes—Sludge. 

An additional interest is lent to the poem by the views on 
modern spiritualism which Browning indirectly, and yet, none the 
less distinctly, reveals in this poem. That Sludge is for the poet 
the type of a spirit medium, and not merely a worthless individual 
who happens to be in the spiritualists’ camp, is clearly indicated by 
the title “ Mr. Sludge, ‘The Medium.’” To my mind, it is equally 
beyond dispute that the interpretation of modern spiritualism which 
results from the portrayal of Sludge is the one which Browning 
himself accepts, or at least accepted at the time of writing the poem. 
For him modern spiritualism is merely another term for fraud and 
deception. 

It consists of two parties,—the foolish who are deceived, and the 
scoundrels who practise deceit. In accounting for its existence, he 
takes into consideration but one factor,—the desire of weak natures 
for mystery. The supply of mediums is regulated simply by the 
demand for them. 

This view I hold to be both superficial and unsatisfactory. No 
great movement, whether in the social, political, or religious field, 
can be explained by a small motive, and dishonesty and fraud are 
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small motives. These vices may be present in such a movement, 
but, if so, they must be viewed simply as attendant circumstances, 
and never as the direct springs of the movement. During the French 
Revolution brutal passions were displayed of which humanity has 
every reason to feel ashamed, and yet the motive for the French 
Revolution was both great and noble. We may not have much 
sympathy with Mohammed and Mohammedanism, yet to account for 
the success of Mohammed on the ground of wilful deception is a 
blunder, for the simple reason again that Mohammedanism is a great 
motive and deception a small motive. Unless we are willing to admit 
that humanity is swayed by the worst elements in its composition 
whereby progress and culture become terms synonymous with 
deceit and error, we must seek to explain movements that assume 
large proportions, even if for no other reason than because they are 
large, by causes worthy of humanity. Granting all the exposures 
of wilful deception that have been made; granting that the ranks 
of spiritualism have been swelled by the accession of numerous 
Sludges ; granting even that all mediums are Sludges, I still maintain 
that you cannot explain the movement in starting from the sole 
assumption of deliberate falsehood. The fraud and deception are 
attendant circumstances; they are not the causes of the movement, 
and as little as they can account for the rise of spiritualism, can 
they answer the question as to its vogue. I, at least, feel unwilling, 
until far better proofs shall have been adduced, to take so dismal a 
view of human nature as the current hypothesis, represented by 
Browning, carries with it. Let me indicate briefly what seems to 
me a worthier and, I venture to add, also a truer hypothesis. There 
are two reasons, it seems to me, for the rise and spread of modern 
spiritualism,—the one of a general character, the other of a special 
character. 

The general one, which applies to other ages as well as our own, 
is the proneness of the human mind for mysticism. This tendency 
has existed at all times. We find it in ancient Babylonia, in Egypt, 
in Judea, Greece, and Rome, now stronger, now weaker, but never 
entirely absent. Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity,—all had, and 
still have, their mystic sects. Not only has mysticism appeared in 
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the past under multitudinous forms, but there is a sense in which 
every age may be said to have its form of mysticism. Our age 
forms no exception, and spiritualism is one of the phases—not the 
only one—which this human tendency has taken on in our days. 

The other reason of a special character, as applying more par- 
ticularly to our age, is the strong reasoning spirit prevailing among 
us. It would not be exact to say that ours is a skeptical age. I, 
at least, will not admit this, but find it rather an age making for 
faith, but it is certainly an inquiring age. “We are all strong 
enough to doubt,” says Ernest Renan, “but we are not all strong 
enough to overcome our doubts.” Those who are not strong 
enough to overcome their doubts furnish the material for such 
movements as spiritualism and its numerous progeny, faith-cure, 
magnetism or hypnotism, Christian science, esoteric Buddhism, 
Indian theosophy, and what not. The larger number of spiritualists 
are not at all persons clinging to what are known as orthodox 
religious beliefs, but, on the contrary, are such as have broken away 
from the lines of tradition. The many other mystic movements of 
the day may be traced to the same special cause. They represent 
a reaction against the rational spirit of the present on the part of 
those who neither know how to believe nor how to doubt,—too 
weak for the one or the other, and hence at the mercy of their— 
nerves. If signs do not deceive, we shall have in the coming dec- 
ades a still further growth of mysticism, just as in a former age at 
the very moment when the existence of the Greek and Roman gods 
was most strongly questioned, a mighty wave of mysticism swept 
over the cultured world. 

As for the special phenomena of spiritualism, they must of 
course be left to the physiologist and psychologist. We, who 
stand outside of these lines, must be content to “watch and wait.” 
Since it is only given to the few to fit themselves by thorough 
study and examination for forming a mature judgment in the phe- 
nomena with which spiritualism is concerned, it is manifestly the 
duty of the great majority to confess ignorance and stand aside. 
The prime objection against many, if not most of the followers of 
spiritualism, which makes argument with them futile, is that they 
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hold a brief on a subject which they have not sufficiently examined, 
and in nine cases out of ten are totally incapable of examining. It 
is possible that the hypothetical David saw a ghost, but, if so, that 
is the very reason why he ought to receive a thrashing,—and not 
wine. He has no business with ghosts, and so I say with most 
people, certainly of most spiritualists, that they have no business 
with ghosts. 

In explanation, however, of Browning’s view of modern spirit- 
ualism, to which I have felt called upon to express dissent, it may 
properly be urged that he wrote “ Mr. Sludge” more than twenty- 
five years ago, at a time when spiritualism was simply tabooed and 
pooh-poohed in intellectual circles, and when scientists were un- 
willing to undertake a serious examination of the phenomena con- 
nected with it. Since then, societies for psychic research have sprung 
up in England, in Germany, in France, in the United States ; special 
commissions have been appointed to investigate the subject, and 
learned academies have given “ spirit-manifestations” much atten- 
tion,—efforts that must surely result in clarifying our ideas on the 
subject. 

In conclusion, I venture the assertion, that were a Browning to- 
day to expound his views of spiritualism in a poem like the one we 
have been considering, he would select as his type of a medium not 
a great scoundrel like Sludge, but a hysterical hypnotized maiden 
from the hospital of Salpétriére in Paris. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF WORDSWORTH’S 
“MICHAEL,” TENNYSON’S “ENOCH ARDEN,” 
BROWNING’S “ANDREA DEL SARTO.” 


PRELIMINARY.—The first note of the democratic temper, as made 
manifest in the great outburst of English revolutionary song, was a 
passion for glowing abstractions and remote ideals. Shelley’s “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound” is the central poem of this class. The numerous 
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odes to Freedom then in vogue are also instances in point. But 
there was another result of the democratic spirit working in poetry,—a 
later and more lasting development,—the remodelling of the interpre- 
tation of concrete human life. Speculation gave place to positivism ; 
odes to Freedom to studies of actual humanity. Instead of spinning 
theories, men came to look at facts; the great realistic movement of 
the century was inaugurated. There has been no artistic develop- 
ment of the democratic temper so sane and so profound as that 
shown in the loving earnestness with which the poets have fixed 
their gaze on actual men and women and sought to penetrate to 
their heart. 

Thus appears that closer knowledge of man by man, that nearer 
sense of fellowship which, in progressive manifestation, may be 
studied all through the century. Certain phases of this process I 
shall try to suggest through fragmentary hints on the idea as pre- 
sented in three typical poems. These poems reflect the earliest, the 
central, the latest phase of the attitude of man to man. They 
represent also much more than this; yet, surely, one legitimate 


method of approach is to view them in relation to this central theme. 
Only passing hints can here be given, but teachers and students may 
find in such hints suggestions, at least, to stimulate their private 
interpretations. The poems must, of course, be carefully read before 
the force of the suggestions can be felt, and, in class or club, each 
point as made should be substantiated by numerous quotations. 


Questions, Topics, Hints.—I. THE OuTER FoRM OF THE POEMS. 

1. What is the method of presentation? “ Michael,” the idyl; 
“Enoch Arden,” the dramatic idyl; “ Andrea del Sarto,” the dra- 
matic monologue. 

2. What is the time covered? “ Michael,” a few years; “ Enoch 
Arden,” a lifetime; “ Andrea del Sarto,” an hour. 

3. What is the significance of these variations? From obser- 
vation to revelation; from the explicit to the suggestive; all life 
reflected in the present moment. 

II. THe CENTRE OF INTEREST. 

1. In “ Michael,” Character: the single figure of Michael. 

2. In “Enoch Arden,” Story: ¢.., group of characters in their 
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progressive relation to events and to each other. Secondary centres 
prominent in the stories of Annie and Philip. 

3. In “ Andrea del Sarto,” the single figure once more; but 
ultimate emphasis is less on character than on a special phase in the 
life of character. 

4. What is the significance of these changes? Tendency towards 
more complexity, more specification. 

III. THe Story. 

1. General comparison. 

In “ Michael,” is the story complex or simple? (In class-work 
the three stories should be told.) Is it one of exceptional character ? 
Does it contain striking episodes? unusual elements? Sustain con- 
clusions by quoting. If the story is normal, natural, commonplace 
almost, wherein does its interest consist? In its essential and typical 
nature. (Demonstrate.) Mention any analogies in literature to this 
dignified and reticent idyl. The story of Ruth, Theocritus, etc. 
Could it have been written in the Elizabethan age? Why not? 

In “Enoch Arden,” what elements has this story in common 
with that of “ Michael”? Both deal with the life of the simple poor. 
What is the significance of such choice of subject in relation to the 
development of the democratic passion? Compare the favorite sub- 
jects of eighteenth-century poets: ‘“‘The Rape of the Lock,” “ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.” In what respect does the treatment 
of the story differ in “‘ Enoch Arden” from that in “ Michael”? Is 
it equally simple? Is it, like “ Michael,” a natural, quietly-probable 
story of ordinary life? On what does it depend for its interest? 
The childish love affairs, the shipwreck, the life on the desert island, 
the return of the husband to find his wife remarried: melodramatic 
elements. The growing search for the abnormal, the exceptional, 
as grounds of interest. 

In “Andrea del Sarto,’ what fundamental difference in the 
story from that of the other poems? The sphere of the past. 
The sphere of art life, educated life. Significance of this change 
in relation to the development of the democratic principle? Does 
it betoken broadening, or narrowing, of sympathies? How much 
story is suggested in “ Andrea’? More than in “ Michael”; less 
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than in “ Enoch.” Is the story typical (as in M.) or exceptional (as in 
E.A.)? How? What is the relative importance of the story? Inde- 
pendent source of interest? Or, valued as basis for spiritual facts ? 

2. The development of the dramatic element through the three 
poems. Practically absent in ‘“ Michael.” Movement, change, 
reduced to lowest terms. 

Markedly present in “ Enoch Arden”: In actors, three princi- 
pals, chorus of children, background of village life. In dramatic 
situations: ¢.g., during childhood, Philip beholding the love of 
Enoch and Annie, the farewell of husband and wife, Philip’s visit to 
Annie, Enoch beholding the love of Annie and Philip. 

In “ Andrea,” note the peculiar development of the dramatic 
principle; suggestively present, but objective drama has given place 
to subjective. The conflict: Dramatic element no longer between 
man and nature, man and circumstances, man and his fellows,—but 
between the warring forces of the human spirit. The stage of 
action is the soul. 

3. What is the significance of these differences in the three 
poems? Are they in harmony with a logical principle of evolution ? 
The sequence. From absence of dramatic element, and choice of 
typical, average subject in “ Michael.” To strongly-marked external 
dramatic element, and choice of striking and exceptional subject in 
“Enoch Arden.” To inwardly dramatic element, and choice of 
theme externally somewhat commonplace, but rich in spiritual 
possibilities, in “ Andrea.” Generalize and describe this sequence 
in terms of the development of the interpretation of human life 
through the century. 

IV. THe CHARACTERS. 

1. Individualization. 

In “ Michael,” a solitary figure, known to us in communion with 
nature, in love to his son, in final self-dependence. Character not 
vitally affected by lives of others. Austere and isolated dignity. 
How far is “ Michael” a distinct personality? A “character” in the 
modern sense of the word? How far a type? Has Wordsworth, 
in depicting him, been drawn by the points which differentiate him 
from other men? Or, those which unite him? 
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Conclusion: In this poem, we find the emphasis placed on the 
simple dignity of essential manhood, untouched by accidents or 
peculiarities. The spirit of coming realism is evident in the 
admission of nothing not absolutely true and possible, but the spirit 
is not yet fully developed, in that “ Michael” represents less an 
individual than the type of a class, and is thus so abstract as to be 
almost ideal. Compare, for this impassioned contemplation of 
essential and solitary humanity, Wordsworth’s other poems, as 
“The Solitary Reaper,” “ The Leech-Gatherer,” “The Highland 
Girl,” “The Old Cumberland Beggar,” etc. 

In “ Enoch Arden,” a group of figures. Known to us in relation 
with each other. As effected by outer events. Character interwoven 
vitally, yet in a sense externally with the lives of others. How far 
are the characters here distinct individualities ? Has Tennyson been 
drawn by likeness, or by difference of nature and destiny? If by 
difference, of what order is the difference,—external or internal ? 

Conclusion: We see in this poem the dawning desire to under- 
stand the life of man as an individual, separate from all other men. 
At the same time, the emphasis is on a slightly more complex state 
of society and on the inter-relation of lives. Realism appears in 
more developed form in the increase of specific detail. Yet the 
tendency is to revert to the outward life of men, to be driven for 
interest to the exceptional and abnormal, and to differentiate charac- 
ter by means of external incident. 

Compare Tennyson’s other Idyls: ‘“ Dora,” “The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” “ The Idyls of the King.” 

In “ Andrea del Sarto,” a solitary figure once more. Known to 
us; by self-communings, by unconscious revelation through the 
struggles of the soul. Character, vitally and spiritually formed, not 
in solitude, but through reaction with the lives of others,—Francis, 
Lucrezia. How far is Andrea an individual? How far a type? 
Can a farther step in individualization be conceived than that which 
is heretaken? Point out special traits of individual character? Is 
Andrea a man separate from all others by virtue of his destiny or 
his character ? 

Conclusion: At last, the idea of personality (see Lanier, “ The 
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Development of the. Novel”) reaches its full expression. By the 
method used of self-revelation, by the delicate and subtle notes that 
show us progressively the man, the artist, the sinner, by the render- 
ing of finest phases of shifting inward life, we see that the climax 
is reached. We have here also the perfection of a spiritual realism. 
Compare any other of Browning’s dramatic monologues,—especially 
“The Ring and the Book.” 

2. Development. 

In “Michael.” Is it present? Movement—or stillness—the 
prevailing atmosphere of the poem? Does the character of Michael 
change in either essentials or externals as the poem progresses? 
Is Wordsworth’s desire to express the fleeting, changing aspects of 
life? Why not? 

In “Enoch Arden.” Is movement or stillness the prevailing 
atmosphere? What order of movement prevails? Is there essential 
change, apart from change of conditions, in any of the characters ? 
Or, do we have the manifestation and unfolding of qualities already 
present? Are we conscious in the poem of a great temptation 
met and conquered? If growth exists, is it through action or 
through endurance ? 

In “ Andrea.” What external method? Presentation of one 
hour of a life? Easier—or harder—to show development under 
such conditions than when one has a lifetime for one’s theme ? 

How much emphasis does Browning lay on development, mo- 
tive? Is the soul of Andrea stationary? Has it ever been? Do 
you feel that it has reached its final stage? What relation does the 
development-theme (or deterioration) bear to the deepest interest 
of the poem? Make a study, from the poem, of the exact process 
through which Andrea came to be what he is. 

Conclusion: The three poems show the idea of development 
slowly dawning. Absent in Wordsworth, it appears in Tennyson 
as steadfastness under grievous conditions, though character is not 
yet won through internal struggle. In Browning, the development- 
idea is perfect and supreme. 

(To complete the study of the three poems in the light of the 
democratic idea, the style should be analyzed and compared. See, 
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as suggestive, though very inadequate, the essay on “ Pure, Ornate, 
and Grotesque Art in Poetry,” in Bagehot’s “ Literary Studies.”) 

V. CONCLUDING INFERENCES. 

1. The gradual appearance of the conception of personality 
through the poems. The study of the individual soul closer and 
closer till it becomes self-revelation, apprehended by sympathy. 

2. The apprehension and spiritualizing of the development 
motive. 

3. The growing sense of man, not only alone, but in relation to 
his fellows. Solitary in “ Michael,” human life in “Enoch Arden’”’ 
is interwoven and interdependent, yet the relations hardly touch 
the citadel of the soul. In “ Andrea” the sacredness and isolation 
of the individual life are presented in perfect harmony with the 
complemental truth of the vital, spiritual effect of soul on soul. 

Thus the three poems present: (1) Man in solitude. (2) External 
society. (3) The inward results of collective and organic life. 

The relation of these three changes to the evolution of the 
spirit of democracy give ground for careful and minute study and 


description. 
Vida D. Scudder. 


GOSSE’S NORTHERN STUDIES. 


THE FLAW in the tone-of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “ Northern 
Studies”*—that is, his covert tone of deprecating introduction to a 
wide outlandish world of vigorous literary growth—is itself a sign of 
the great usefulness of this little volume. For it is obviously needful 
that the English-speaking world learn much more than is now 
common for it to know of the modern spirit which exercises itself 
with such insurrectionary power in north Continental literature, 
when an English countryman who has given special time and at- 
tention to its study feels it incumbent on him, while recognizing its 
greatness, to speak of it so timidly. 





* London: Walter Scott; New York: A. Lovell & Co., 1890, pp. 268 (40 cents). 
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Evidently, Mr. Gosse feels while he writes the presence of the 
crowd at the back of his chair. On one side, the barbaric, ready 
to yawp at the mention of Ibsen, presupposing, according to their 
custom, that something is going to be said against the Shakespearian 
glory they only misappropriate ; on the other side, the supercritical, 
ready to pen condescending little essays on the new-found literary 
phenomona, taking it for granted, according to their wont, that there 
can be no manifestations of genius that will not just fit into the 
pigeon-holes they have prepared for them. 

Accordingly, we read here, in regard to Ibsen, the stock phrases 
about his pessimism. Yet who can be considered at bottom a pessi- 
mist who leaves his hero, in his last scene, well-assured that he is 
the “strongest man in town” because he alone sticks to the highest 
truth as he knows it? With such faith in the potency of the sheer 
unsupported Ideal in human character and experience pessimism has 
simply nothing to do,—the soundest hopes for humanity, everything. 
But again, in the next breath, the attraction of Ibsen’s genius proves 
too much for his critic’s self-centre, and we find an apology registered 
in conclusion. Taking deferential account of those to whom “the 
modern spirit in literature is distasteful,” and “who would reject 
Ibsen” or “hark back to his old sweet flute-like lyrics,” he yet ven- 
tures to imply that the larger view belongs to those who believe 
that literature being alive “must progress over untrodden ground 
with unfamiliar steps,’ and who recognize, therefore, the greatness 
of Ibsen’s social dramas. : 

Besides the papers on Ibsen, one may find, in this compact guide 
to literary movements of the century in Scandinavia, papers on 
Norwegian Poetry; on Runeburg, of whom Mr. Gosse aptly says, 
Longfellow was an elder brother, a Swede borne away from his 
family; on the Danish National Theatre and its makers, Wessel, 
Holberg, Ewald, Oehlenschlager, Heiberg, and Herz; and on four 
later poetic Danes, all departed now, but who, each in his own way, 
helped to usher in the modern spirit in European literature,—namely, 
Grundtvig, Bodtcher, Andersen, and Paludan-Miiller. 

The distinctive glory of Denmark, its original drama, is thus 
used to point a moral for critics and creators: 
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“Tt cannot be wholly without value to us to be made aware of 
the success of other nations in fields where we have been notoriously 
unsuccessful. . . . We may soberly confess that our own theatres 
have long ceased to be a school for poetic education, or influential 
in any way as leaders of popular thought or taste. They have not 
attempted to claim any moral or political power; they have existed 
for amusement only, and now, in the eyes of most cultivated persons, 
they have ceased even to amuse. Over the drop-scene at the Royal 
Theatre at Copenhagen there stands in large gold letters this inscrip- 
tion: ‘ &7 blot til lyst,—Not merely for enjoyment ; and in these simple 
words may be read the secret of its unique charm and the source of 
its power. It has striven, not prudishly or didactically, but in a 
broad and healthy spirit to lead the popular thought in high and 
ennobling directions. . . . And it has managed for a century and a 
half to support a school of original actors and a series of national 
plays without borrowing traditions or dramas from its neighbors.” 


F. 


BROWNING ILLUSTRATED. 


To L. Prang & Co., of Boston, is due the honor of having 
been the first publishers to bring home to the public the wonderful 
capabilities for illustration in the poetry of Browning. Out of all 
possible poems that the magnificent one of “Saul” should have 
been chosen for this first Eaztion de Luxe* is most fitting, for in the 
presence of this noble work of genius all carping criticism is dumb, 
warring factions cease their warfare. They “acknowledge and bow 
the head.” 

It is difficult to describe the impression made upon me when 
for the first time I saw Browning’s Saul, as he is described in the 
poem, half hanging on the cross-piece in the centre of the tent,— 
in palpable form. One is so likely to have one’s ideals rudely 
shattered when either the artist or the actor attempt to interpret a 
poet, but in the present instance the artist, Mr. Frank O. Small, 
seems thoroughly to have grasped the atmosphere of the poem, and 





* “ Saul,’’ by Robert Browning, with drawings by Frank O. Small. Boston: L. Prang & Co., $10.00. 
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his interpretations are consequently most satisfactory. He gives us 
no conventionalized, so-called ideal representation of the King of 
the Jews, but a real man of the fine, intelligent, Jewish type. What 
is true of Saul is true of David, and of all the minor details of the 
illustrations,—they are the outcome of that thorough knowledge 
which, as Ruskin says, is the only foundation for anything that is 
in the best sense ideal. Every picture gives evidence of a careful 
study of the race and era of David and Saul. The country, the 
dress, the musical instruments, are all true to history. The reapers 
are playing double flutes and sistrums, instruments of Egyptian 
origin, in all probability known to the Hebrews, while David’s harp 
—since he must needs have a harp, although some cruel authorities 
declare that the Hebrews did not possess the harp—is very properly 
of that ancient form which suggests its development from the bow. 

Including the frontispiece portrait of Browning there are twenty 
illustrations, of which some fifteen are full page. Among the most 
successful of these in every respect are those to the lines, “ Then 
fancies grew rife which had come long ago on the pastures,” “ Let 
me tell out my tale to its ending,” “He is Saul ye remember in 
glory,” and a beautiful design illustrating the “dawn struggling 
with night,” a symbol as old as the world itself, yet none ever grow 
weary of it. The book is printed on heavy calendered paper with 
wide margins and gilt edges, and the cover is ornamented with an 
appropriate design indicative of the white linen ephod of the Jewish 
High Priests, in which are conspicuous the twelve jewels represent- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel. 


C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE is a “ Young Ladies’ School” in England which boasts 
of excluding tradesmen’s daughters ; and the same school sends a 
philanthropic delegation to live in the slums and hold out the warm 
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hand of upper-middle-class-and-country-gentry fellowship to the 
other half of London streets and tenements. 

There are universities in England, and closer by, which hold their 
doors fast shut against all but routine-ground youths, or else most 
churlishly ajar on a mere slit, passable only to the push of wisely 
politic or very humble-spirited young women; and the same uni- 
versities are now amiably combining to spread their privileges of 
knowledge in a popularized form among the masses. 

So do we elaborately turn ourselves about to be benevolent, when 
to be merely kind and just would be too easy and straightforward ! 

Of course there is no objection to our being friendly and open- 
minded away from home; but why not at home, too,—and first of 
all? That is the question. Certainly, if we are only hospitable 
when we are away from our own home, those we shake hands with 
have every right to doubt our sincerity and suspect our motives. 





THE ORIGINAL OF WYATT’S “UNMEASURABLE 
MOUNTAINS.” 


In the last number of PoEt-LoreE, Mr. E. B. Brownlow asks for 
the sonnet by Saint-Gelais from which Wyatt’s “Like unto these 
Unmeasurable Mountains” is imitated. It must be the one which I 
subjoin (unless there should be “contamination” in that of Wyatt), 
which is printed in the edition of Melin de Sainct-Gelays (sic) by 
Prosper Blanchemain (Paris, 1873, three vols.), vol. i. pp. 78, 79. 
The text is that of the Lyons edition of 1547. The signed notes at 
the end of the sonnet are by the editor, B. de La Monnoye, and 
Emin. Philippes-Beaulieux, respectively. 


SONNET. 
Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine, 

Je les compare 4 mon long desplaisir: 

Haut est leur chef, et haut est mon désir, 
Leur pied est ferme, et ma foy est certaine. 
D’eux maint ruisseau coule, et mainte fontaine: 

De mes deux yeux sortent pleurs a loisir ; 

De forts souspirs ne me puis dessaisir, 

Et de grands vents leur cime est toute plaine. 
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Mille troupeaux s’y proménent et paissent, 
Autant d’Amours se couvent et renaissent, 
Dedans mon cceur, qui seul est leur pasture,* 
Ils sont sans fruict, mon bien n’est qu’aparence, 
Et d’eux a moy n’a qu’une difference,t 
Qu’en eux la neige, en moy la flamme dure.f 


Albert S. Cook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, January 21, 1891. 


BOOKISH BITS. 


A sHoRT time ago, while reading my copy of The Evening Post, 
I saw an account of a foreshadowing of the telephone, taken from 
the old comedy of “ Albumazar” (i. 3). 

[The account our correspondent refers to is given in the follow- 
ing extract from the Post of April 4: 


“A PROPHECY OF THE TELEPHONE. 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING Post: 

“ Sir.—Knowing that Zhe Evening Post always welcomes any 
literary curiosity, I send the following quite prophetic description of 
the telephone, from the amusing old comedy of ‘ Albumazar.’ Mr. 
G. P. Lathrop, in his ‘Talks with Edison’ (Harper's Magazine), quotes 
several similar foreshadowings, but none that seem to me so good 
as this. 

“Even Dodsley’s patient search failed to discover the author of 
this play; for he says, in the preface to it in his edition (‘ Dodsley’s 
Old Plays,’ vol. ix.): ‘I can give no account of this Play or its 
Authors: but that it was acted before His Majesty at Cambridge by 
the Gentlemen of Trinity College, and printed in 1634. It was after- 
wards thought worthy of being revived by Mr. Dryden, who brought 
it upon the Stage.’ 

“ Albumazar is one of a gang of thieves, who pretends to be a 
magician, and Pandolpho is his dupe. 


*“A. & & 
“ February 22. 





* “ Les précédentes éditions portaient ma Jasture, qui n’a pas desens. Les MSS. m’ont fourni la legon 
que je donne.—P. B.’’ 
“ N’a pour n’ya. Plusieurs petits contes en vieux style commencent par: NV’a pas longtemps, etc. 
L’ellipse de la particule y est commune dans I’ancien langage, et on dit encore xa, éres.’’—L. M. 
t “‘ Ce sonnet a pu étre composé en 1536, quand Francois Ie et ses enfants alloient organizer la défense 
contre Charles-Quint en Provence. Sainct-Gelays étoit premier auménier du dauphin Frangois, qui mourut 
a cette époque.—Les monts dont il parle seroient les Alpes.—E. P.-B.”’ 


, 
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Ronca. The great Albumazar, by wondrous art, 
In imitation of this perspicil, 
Hath framed an instrument that magnifies 
Objects of hearing as this doth of seeing, 
That you may know each whisper from Prester John, 
Against the wind, as fresh as ’twere delivered 
Through a trunk, or Gloster’s list’ning wall. 
Pandolpho. And may I see it, sir? Bless me once more. 
Ron. ’Tis something ceremonious, but you shall try it. 
Stand thus. What hear you ? 
Pan. Nothing. 
Ron. Set your hands thus, 
That the vertex of the organ may perpendicularly 
Point out our zenith. What hear younow? Ha! ha! ha! 
fan. A humming noise of laughter. 
Ron. Why, that’s the court 
And university, that now are merry 
With an old gentleman in a comedy. 
What now? 
Pan. Celestial musick; but it seems far off. 
List, list! ’tis neares now. 
Ron. ’Tis musick ’twixt the acts. 
What now? 
Pan. Nothing. 
Ron, And now? 
Pan. Musick again, and strangely delicate. 
Oh, most angelical! they sing. 
Ron. And now? 
Sing sweetly, that our notes may cause 
The heavenly orbs themselves to pause, 
And at our music stand as still 
As at Jove’s amorous will. 
So now release them as before; 
Th’ have waited long enough, no more. 
Pan. ’Tis gone. Give me’tagain. Oh, do not so, 
Ron. What hear you now ? 
Pan. No more than a dead oyster. 
Oh, let me see this wondrous instrument. 
Ron. Sir, this is called an otacousticon. 
Pan. A cousticon? 
Why, ’tis a pair of ass’s ears, and large ones! 
Ron. True; for in such a form the great Albumazar 
Hath framed it purposely, as fit’st receivers 
Of sounds, as spectacles like eyes for sight. 
Pan, What gold will buy it? 
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Ron. IT'll sell it you when ’tis finished ; 
As yet the epiglottis is imperfect. 
(“ Albumazar,” Act I., Scene 3.)—THE EDITORS. ] 






This led me to think what a capital book might be made of 
extracts from writers “ahead of their time,” so to speak, and I 
append a few citations illustrative of discoveries foreshadowed. 
Leaving the circulation-of-the-blood passage aside, as introduced in 
“Julius Cesar” (which I do not consider a good example, as the 
circulation through the lungs was first made public by Serverus, the 
Frenchman, about 1553, and experimented upon by other scientists 
prior to Shakespeare’s time), I find in “ Richard II.” (iii. 3) the fol- 
lowing passage: 













The elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering shock, 
At meeting, tears, 










which may be construed as a prognostication of the power of steam. 
In Ben Jonson’s play, “The Staple of News” (iii. 1), the submarine 
torpedo is thus anticipated : 







Thos. They write here one Cornelius Son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 
To swim the Haven at Dunkirk and sink all 
The shipping there. 
Pennyboy. But how is’t done? 
Cymbal. Yl show you, sir. 
It is an automa runs under water, 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 
Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Betwixt the coats of a ship and sinks it straight. 
Pennyboy. A most brave device 
To murder their flat bottoms. 













Again, in Lord Bacon’s “ New Atlantis” (Bohn’s edition, p. 303) the 
Father of Solomon’s house, in describing the wonders of that imag- 
inary college, says: 

“We have engine-houses where we prepare engines and instru- 
ments for all sorts of motions. There we imitate and practise to 


make swifter motion than any you have out of your muskets or any 
engine you have.” 
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This “ swifter motion” may intimate the great philosopher’s concep- 
tion of the speed of an electric spark or current over a wire. 

This list can no doubt be extended. I have read somewhere that 
the discovery of America was predicted, as well as steam navigation 
(of course I am excluding the trite Mother Shipton), and, in conclu- 
sion, I offer the following extract from a speech by Colonel Barré, 
in March, 1769: 

“TI prophesied, on passing the Stamp Act, in 1765, what would 
happen thereon; and I now, in March, 1769,—I now fear I can 
prophesy further troubles; that if the whole people are made des- 
perate, finding no remedy from Parliament, the whole continent will 
be in arms immediately, and perhaps these provinces lost to England 


Sorever.” 
Frank Folio. 





A BROWNING QUERY ANSWERED. 


REFERRING to the following passage in Browning’s “ Through 

the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr :” 
satisfied 

When the Prophet and the Bride 

Stop veins I’d have subside 

As I ride, as’I ride! 
the explanation is that the follower of Abd-el-Kadr is satisfied when 
the Prophet and the Bride stop the veins of sensual passion which 
the vigorous exercise of riding has excited. 

The Prophet, of course, is Mahomet, and the Bride is Ayesha, 
one of his wives. She is here mentioned because Mahomet, owing 
to a scandal connected with her name, wrote the twenty-fourth sura 
of the Koran in order to prove her chastity. After the Prophet’s 
death she received from the Mussulmans the titles of “the 
Prophetess” and “ Mother of Believers.” Ayesha’s father, whose 
name was Abdallah, received, when his daughter became the be- 
trothed of Mahomet, the title of “ Abu-Bekr,” or “ Father of the 
Virgin.” 

On this subject the following works may be advantageously con- 
sulted : 
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Abulfeda: “ Vita Mahometis ;” translated into French by Desver- 
gers. 

Elmagin, G.: “ Historia Saracenica ; 
P. Vattier. 
Ockley, S.: “ History of the Saracens” (Bohn’s Libr.). 
Price, D.: “ Chronological Retrospect,” vol. i. 


E. Boudinot Stockton. 


” 


translated into French by 


RADNOR, PA. 


SHAKESPEARE QUOTES SPENSER. 


To THE EDITors: 

I observed recently a striking similarity in a line from Shake- 
speare and a verse of Spenser’s, which, to my knowledge, has not 
been pointed out before. 

In act iii. scene 2 of “ Troilus and Cressida” occur the lines: 


To be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might: that dwells with gods above, 


while in Spenser’s ‘“ Shepherd’s Calendar” we find, in the motto to 
“ March,” the lines: 

To be wise and eke to love 

Is granted scarce to-gods above. 

Now, the “Shepherd’s Calendar” was published in 1579-80, 
while “Troilus and Cressida” did not appear until 1600, and, ac- 
cording to some editors, even later. 

Did Shakespeare borrow the lines from Spenser? or was it 


merely a coincidence ? 
B. A. Heydrick. 


MEADVILLE, PA., December 7, 1890. 





WAS BROWNING WRONG? 


To THE EpITors: 

The first stanza of “ Poetics” in “ Asolando” is unintelligible to 
me in its present form, and seems to contradict in one particular the 
main thought of the poem. I would suggest this change: 
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‘* So say the foolish!” Say the foolish so, Love ? 
‘¢ Flower she is, my rose’’; or else, “‘ My very swan is she”; 
Or, perhaps, “ Yon maid-moon, blessing earth below, Love ?”’ 
Thou art ¢hey to them, belike: no such vain words from me. 
instead of 
Or perhaps, “ Yon maid-moon, blessing earth below, Love, 
Thou art thou!” etc. 
The idea becomes plain at once, or rather, the various statements 
become consistent. The idea is evident enough as the poem stands: 
others may compare the loved one to a rose, a swan, the moon,— 
she zs so to them, in all probability. The poet’s is a deeper love. 
To compare her to forms of beauty, however typical, is to do her an 
injustice. She is herself: no comparison is adequate. “Thou art 
thou to them, belike” would grant to the rival lovers an equal appre- 
ciation of her incomparable beauty,—an appreciation I hardly think 


the poet is disposed to allow them. 
C. B. Wright. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


[We are glad to be able to point out to our correspondent that a 
printer’s error is responsible for Browning’s seeming inconsistency 
The American edition, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
reads as Mr. Wright has quoted it, but the first English edition 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) reads: 


Or perhaps “ Yon maid-moon blessing earth below, Love 
That art thou !’’—to them belike: no such vain words from me. 


From this it will be seen that, as Browning wrote it, no correction is 
needed.—TueE Enpirors. | 





PARACELSUS AND BOMBAST. 


Nor long ago I had the pleasure of listening to an admirable 
paper on Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” in which the writer remarked 
that our familiar word doméast had its origin in the family name 
of Paracelsus,—Boméast or Bombastus, Browning himself says, in 
the notes to “ Paracelsus”: “ Bombast, his proper name, probably 
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acquired, from the characteristic phraseology of his lectures, that 
unlucky signification which it has ever since retained.” 

Bombast has really no connection whatever with Paracelsus, as 
one may see by reference to any standard English dictionary. The 
word was originally applied to the soft down of the cotton-plant, or 
“cotton-wool,” as it is popularly called. Gerard, in his “ Herbal” 
(1597), says that this is “ called in English and French, Cotton, Bom- 
baste,and Bombace ;” and Sandys, in his “‘ Travels” (1615), referring 
to the cotton-plant, says: “The head, ripening, breakes, and is 
delivered of a white, soft Bombast.” Cotton and certain stuffs made 
of cotton being often used as padding for clothes, domdast came to 
be applied to padding and stuffing in both a literal and a figurative 
sense, and hence to inflated and turgid language. The verb (to 
swell out, render turgid) is found as early as 1573, in Reginald Scot’s 
“Hop Garden”: “ Not bumbasting the same with the figures and 
flowers of rhetoric.” Florio, in his “ Montaigne” (1603), has the 
expression, ‘‘ Bumbast his labours with high-swelling and heaven- 
disembowelling words.” Every student of Shakespeare is familiar 
with the use of the word in Robert Greene’s famous fling at the 
dramatist (1594): “An upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that, with his Zyger’s heart wrapt in a Player's lide, supposes he is 
as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you.” 

The noun in the figurative sense is used by Nashe (dedication to 
Greene’s “ Menaphon”) in 1589: “To outbrave better pens with 
the swelling bumbast of a bragging blanke verse.” Shakespeare 
has the word, literally, in “1 Henry IV.” (ii. 4. 359), where Hal 
calls Falstaff “my sweet creature of bombast” (“a stuffed man,” as 
Beatrice puts it); figuratively in “ Othello,” i. 1. 13: 

with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war; 


and with a punning double sense in “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 791 : 


At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 
As bombast and as lining to the time. 


W. J. Rolfe. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 29, 1891. 


P.S.—While I am writing, let me say that the “ cheers” to which 
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your London correspondent refers (January number, p. 52) as “ out 
of place” at the phonographic reproduction of Browning’s voice, on 
the anniversary of his death, were zo¢ the cheers of the company 
then present, but those which accompanied the original experiment 
with the instrument when the poet was alive. 





Mr. BENJAMIN SaGar, who has recently become the honor- 
ary editor of the “ Notes and Queries” department of the London 
Browning Society, was one of those who were present when Brown- 
ing’s voice was again evoked by means of the phonograph, a notable 
instance of scientific nineteenth-century spiritism, described by Mr. 
Kingsland in our January number. In writing to us since then, 
Mr. Sagar gives us his impressions also, as follows: 

“Just a week ago, about this very moment, I was listening in 
London to Browning’s voice reciting part of his “ Good News from 


Ghent to Aix,” from a phonograph kindly brought to Mr. Haweis’s 
house by Colonel Gouraud. A year, exactly, before that, I had 


stood by Browning’s grave in Westminster Abbey; and the two 
events are vividly impressed on my mind for the rest of my life. 
The voice was simply marvellous,—nothing awesome or gruesome 
about it in the slightest possible degree; just the old cheery, hearty, 
kindly, and rather loud voice, saying,—almost shouting,—‘ Ready ? 
. ... I sprang to the stirrup,’ etc. I shall xever forget it!” 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING people are more and more led to ac- 
knowledge that the distinctive glory of their literature, the Drama, 
found at once its point of inspiration and departure in the Drama 
of Greece, and more especially in its last expression in Euripides, 
the human. If only for this, to new Greece and its leaders, in their 
effort to bring their country once again into vital relation with 
human civilization, the eyes of English people would be ready to 
turn with sympathy. 

Professor A. H. Smyth told in the last number of PoET-LorE of 
one of the latest fruits of modern scholarship in Greece, Damiralis’s 
“ Hamlet.” Another recent expression of Greek scholarship is to 
be found in Professor A. N. Jannaris’s work, “ A Pocket Diction- 
ary of Modern Greek and English Languages,” the only hand- 
book of modern Greek and English. It is just about to be issued 

8 
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by John Murray in London (7/6). The Clarendon Press Delegates 
have asked Professor Jannaris, we hear, to examine and revise the 
Liddell-Scott Greek Lexicon. It is interesting to know that Dr. 
Jannaris the lexicographer is the liberal to whom the Sultan has 
refused an amnesty as leader of the insurgents in Crete. 


THIRLWALL, in the course of his entertaining and thoughtful 
“ Letters to a Friend,” gives a suggestive explanation of the mean- 
ing of the term “ Philistines,” Matthew Arnold’s favorite enemies ; 
strange to say, the explanation seems to make the term apply very 
well to a good many people nowadays who elaborately follow in the 
precise good taste and critical perception of literary values that 
Arnold authorized as anti-Philistine. ‘“ While the grass grows” 
an Arnoldite may get belated, not to say fusty and Philistinish. 
But this is what the Bishop says: 


“You are quite right about the German origin of Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Philistines.’ . . . I am not sure that in most cases it 
might not be sufficiently expressed by Pedantry, as an abstract 
term, divested of the academical associations. But you seem to 
have overlooked the real puzzle, which is why the name of P%z/is- 
tines was applied to this class of people. Why should a Jena shop- 


keeper suggest the idea of a countryman of Goliath? Is it because 
the giant came out in full armor, and with all the regular systematic 
appliances of warfare, to be knocked on the head by a stone of the 
brook from the sling of a shepherd-boy ?” 


No one who remembers that Schumann opposes to his cranky, 
jerky-jointed Grossvater’s Tanz the impetuous young progress of the 
Davidsbiindler march will want to gainsay this derivation. 


A THOROUGHLY French turn of thought in Dumas’s and 
Meurice’s rendering of “ Hamlet” is this to which Dr. Korner calls 
our attention: “ Hamlet’s chastisement for laggardness in avenging 
his father’s murder is ‘a vivra,—thou must live. This is truly 
French and clever.” 


PeruAps Shakespeare was a Freemason. A recent number 
of the Stratford-on-Avon Hera/d tells of a seal, pronounced by Mr. 
Mackie, of Birmingham, to be of the time of James IL, which has a 
portrait of Shakespeare on one side and on the reverse Masonic 
emblems. Mr. E. Birch, of Stratford, now has this seal. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club held its 
third general meeting on Thursday evening, January 8, Miss Cohen 
presiding. The discussion of the Evolution of Service was con- 
tinued; the poems read in illustration being “ Pheidippides” and 
“ Echetlos,” by Mrs. C. N. Thorpe; “ Hervé Riel” and “ The Patriot,” 
by Dr. G. H. Makuen. Music: vocal trio, ‘“ Autumn,” by Dr. H. 
A. Clarke, sung by Madam Suelke, Mrs. Helen Boise Hunsicker, 
and Miss Josephine Richardson, accompanied by string instru- 
ments; two violin solos, “ Cavatina,” by Bohm, and “ Berceuse,” by 
Reber, played by Dr. E. I. Keffer. Papers were read by Professor 
A. H. Smyth on Echetlos,—a hero who did “ staunch service in a 
“a hero, indeed, 
in whom the ancient Roman honor well appeared ;” and by Miss 
Elizabeth M. Clark on “ The Patriot and Dr. Stockmann,” in brief, 
as follows : 





dull way no better than a dog,” and Coriolanus, 
y >? 


“Tn the bit of Dr. Stockmann’s life, as given by Ibsen, we have 
three distinct stages: before he understands that he must meet with 
decided opposition ; while he is fighting the battle, encouraged by 
the hope of success; and after he has been publicly denounced as 
‘An Enemy of the People.’ First we see in him a good-natured, 
hospitable, kind-hearted, almost jolly man. With,the first blow comes 
the first intimation of change. 

‘“‘ Disappointed by his brother, he still believes in the public con- 
science; but when Aslaksen, the high priest of ‘ discreet moderation 
and of moderate discretion, says: ‘And if only we proceed with 
moderation, I really don’t think there can be any danger,’ Dr. 
Stockmann replies: ‘Who the devil cares whether there’s danger 
or not? What I do I doin the name of truth and for conscience’ 
sake.’ 

“ After the final blow, he is deliberately, openly, fiercely defiant. 
Katrine says, after the meeting, ‘Dear Thomas, let us go out the 
back way;’ but he replies: ‘No back ways, Katrine, adding in a 
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loud voice, ‘You shall hear from the enemy of the people before 
he shakes the dust from his feet.’ Yet, through it all, he believes 
in future justice, and keeps the stones which have been thrown 
through the window at him as ‘ heirlooms.’ 

“We admire him. Yet, at the end, in spite of—perhaps, because 
of—this admiration, we are disappointed: the effect is that of anti- 
climax, and our hero shows himself far less of a god than we had 
supposed him to be. 

“ But with ‘ The Patriot’ there is none of this. The frame-work, 
the story is the same: given by hints instead of by details, but evi- 
dently containing the same relation of cause and effect. 

“ However, when it comes to the important question, that of 
interpretation, the difference is startling: we see in it less difference 
between Dr. Stockmann and the patriot than between Ibsen and 
Browning, between the offended Norwegian who unquestionably 
regarded Thomas Stockmann as, in many respects, his representa- 
tive, and the Christian poet, whose personality shows itself through 
‘The Patriot’ as it does through other poems, in regarding the God- 
sent result as the best one possible. 

“«The Enemy of the People’ leaves with us a feeling of unrest, 
of dissatisfaction; our thoughts are with Dr. Stockmann rather 
than with the teachings, whether true or false, of the play. But 
when we come to Browning’s poem we are rested, satisfied; we feel 
instinctively that his service of the patriot has been complete and 
more successful than that of the impulsive, earnest, old doctor. In 
this case we have only the one scene, much of it retrospective, and 
yet there is something inspiring in the cool, unprejudiced way in 
which the patriot looks back on himself and the people, and tells 
his own story: contented he may not be, there is too much physical 
discomfort for that, but satisfied he certainly is. Our sympathy for 
the man himself is intense, and yet he does not overshadow the 
message that is meant for us. He tells how he entered the city and 
how he goes out: he adds, that ‘In triumphs, people have dropped 
down dead:’ he suggests a possible question from the Master of 
all, ‘ Paid by the world, what dost thou owe me?’ and the promise, 
‘now, instead, ’tis God shall repay,’ and we feel with him that God’s 
way is best: it is ‘ safer so.’” 


Mrs. J. N. Gallagher, opening the discussion, touched upon the 
differentiation in methods of expressing the idea of service in differ- 
ent ages, and then said: 


“To most of us the idea of service suggests some one act in the 
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life of an individual which makes him for the time being a hero. 
Pheidippides was, probably, in every-day life, quite an ordinary 
person, earning his living as a trained runner. At least, he raised 
no enthusiasm on the part of Herodotus, and Herodotus,—delight- 
ful old romancer,—do you think he would have let slip an oppor- 
tunity to send Pheidippides booming down the ages enveloped in a 
halo of glory with the god Pan beaming in the background? Brown- 
ing, however, turns the Kodak of his genius on Pheidippides, and 
takes an instantaneous photograph of him at one or more of his 
possibly supreme moments, and develops him into ‘the noble strong 
man who could race like a god, whom a god loved so well,’ and, 
finally, ‘gloriously as he began so to end gloriously.’ The same 
may be said of Hervé Riel. Echetlos, it seems to me, reaches a 
higher level than Pheidippides or Hervé Riel; the action being 
more general and free from that evanescent exhilaration under which 
almost any one might be a hero for the nonce. The deed done, bat- 
tle won, Echetlos is nowhere to be.descried. In ‘ The Patriot’ a new 
factor is introduced; new, but not uncommon,—that of ingratitude. 
The patriot, however, only experienced the fate of the most of his 
noble kind; that is, if they live long enough. Some escape like 
Pheidippides by dying in the nick of time, or, perhaps, like Hervé 
Riel in seeking seclusion and consequent forgetfulness,—‘ not a pil- 
lar, ‘nor a post,’ ‘nor a head in white and black’ keeping alive his 
glorious deed; nevertheless, his “fe, and that of the Belle Aurore, 
was doubtless much more comfortable than the lives of the heroes 
‘flung pell-mell on the Louvre.’ 

“Tn ‘ Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau’ the conditions of life and 
society are more complex and involved. The supreme good for 
which Plato groped has no place in Schwangau’s philosophy. No 
Hercules he to ‘wake the seeds of good asleep throughout the 
world.’ He only wishes to keep the world ‘safe.’ His notion of 
God is more practical than elevating, and his comfortable doctrine 
that an appeal to heaven may stand in good stead on quarter day 
and pacify the grim policeman, who is just itching to ‘run somebody 
in, has a ring of realism in it that no doubt found an echo in the 
heart of the ‘ bud-mouthed arbitress.’. Had the prince been as indus- 
trious and persistent as he was long-winded, what an invaluable 
treatise he might have written on Society as I found it and left it! 

“Though possessing some traits in common, between the prince 
and Aslasken there rolls a wide gulf. The prince is a conservative 
from ‘ principle,’ Aslasken from cowardice. He had no well-defined 
theories to guide his action like the prince, but is the natural result 
of the popular system of political ethics that, ‘like a sausage-ma- 
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chine, grinds all the brains together in one mash.’ Aslasken never 
suffers from ‘chronic integrity in an acute form’ like Dr. Stockmann, 
but preaches ever the gospel of expediency, irrespective of conscience, 
and amenable to no law but that of self-preservation and present 
good; and as a good and wise politician, he is never too sure of any- 
thing on earth. The world is full of Aslaskens. In political life 
you find him at the ‘ primaries’ and conventions, backed by his com- 
pact majority, ready to forward the wishes of his particular boss, 
and eager to do to the death the man who dares to put a spoke in 
the wheels of the well-oiled political machine. He plays an impor- 
tant vé/e in Boards of Education, and with his little club of ‘ discreet 
moderation’ knocks on the head any progressive measures that 
threaten his popularity with his constituents; and the pain of a new 
idea throws him into a spasm of ‘moderate discretion.’ In council 
he is apt to oppose broad-gauge measures for fear of opposing 
‘people that can take it out of him again,’ or by a pretended anxiety 
for the poor tax-payer, but it is doubtful if he ever missed an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy himself at the city’s expense, provided the element 
of risk to himself is reduced to a minimum. In fact, were Ibsen 
a native of the United States, he could not have portrayed a truer 
picture of municipal szs-government than that found in ‘An Enemy 
of the People.’”’ 

Mr. C. Hanford Henderson spoke of the recent apology made 
by Mr. Grant Allen for that useless form of literature, the novel, 
that it had conserved ideals of love and marriage whose result has 
been the improvement of the race. Mr. Henderson claimed for 


poetry the most effective conservation of moral ideals, and proposed 


to measure the four poems read by the moral beauty therein con- 
served. 

“The topic in all of them is the same—patriotism. But the senti- 
ment conserved is wider. It is the beauty of a fine human action, 
done for love of what is noble, and without regard to consequenices. 
‘Hervé Riel’ seems to me the noblest, because it is the simplest. 
It was an action which rose in the course of events; it was not 
sought out. This blue-eyed Breton simply did the thing which 
came, without the least self-assertion or self-consciousness. To him 
the service has been its own reward. Much the same thing occurs 
in ‘ Pheidippides.’ It makes little difference if the real hero was 
all that Browning has represented him to be or not. He has repre- 
sented an ideal of human action which is worth study here, and 
again, in much the same way in ‘ Echetlos.’ In ‘ The Patriot’ there 
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is a noble action, but there is not that magnificent disregard of 
consequences. Nor do I like the last sentiment: ‘’Tis God shall 
repay: I am safer so.’ It indicates that there may be need of some 
other consolation than the action itself. I should like it better if 
it were in the present or past tense, because it would indicate entire 
satisfaction. 

“In all of these poems the ideal presented is a noble action untar- 
nished by regard for prize or pelf. In two of them the hero dies; 
in one he disappears; in the third he declines the proffered reward. 
There is something better than this: it is not alone fine action 
regardless of rewards; it is fine action regardless of consequences. 
Is such an ideal as this worthy of conservation? Day by day I am 
called upon to admire the so-called ‘ useful’ man. I am brought into 
contact with institutions where expediency is the excuse for lower 
courses. I meet men who consciously make second-best or third- 
best decisions. These present a formidable array, because they 
represent what may be called the vested interests of society. Had 
I no logic with which to meet their arguments, I should still take 
my stand upon that intuitive revolt of the soul against anything 
which is lower than the attainable best. Confucius, Socrates, Jesus, 
Savonarola, these were men who did not temporize. They saw with 
clear spiritual insight; and they did the thing that they saw without 
regard to consequence. What about these two kinds of service, 
the service of the man who carries things on from day to day, ina 
commonplace way, and the man who is a real saviour of society ? 
All these commonplace services may bring to certain men a use for 
the moment; but generations could go on serving each other in 
this fashion, and, at the end, we would have no answer to the ques- 
tion of progress.” 


The Scarborough Literary Society (England).—The Scar- 
borough Browning Society was, at a meeting of the members held 
October 6, 1890, reconstituted as a society for the promotion of the 
study of Modern Poetic Literature, under the name of the Scar- 
borough Literary Society. The following programme will be fol- 
lowed during the present session of 1890-91: 

October meeting: “‘ Browning and Tennyson contrasted ;” paper 
by Mr. Gregson. November: readings from different poets, to be 
selected. December: ‘The Poems of Shelley ;” paper by the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams. January: “ Minor Modern Poets ;” paper by 
Mr. Brayshaw. February: “ Browning ;” paper by Miss C. Wurtz- 
burg. March: “The Poems of A. H. Clough;” paper by Mr. E. 
R. Cross. April: “The Poems of Whittier ;” paper by Mr. W. S. 
Rowntree. 
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BROWNING’S French hero, | ‘*Goop-ByE, My FAncy,”’ is 
Hervé Riel, is to find his fellow, | what Walt Whitman calls his new 
perhaps, in a story of Thackeray’s| book of verse. In this apt title a 
about a fisherman of Boulogne who |sense of nobility and pathos blends, 
attempted single-handed to capture | giving, as it does, a thought of the 
the whole British fleet. The un-| gray age of the poet along with that 
finished story of his adventures is}of the dignified simplicity of his 
told by Thackeray in a series ofjreiterated poetic message. This 
pencil sketches lately come to light, | last book, says Whitman, will be a 
and his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, is| ‘second annex and completion’’ to 
said to be writing an article upon |“ Leaves of Grass.”’ 
them. | Mr. LawrENcE Hutron’s 

Roserts Bros., of Boston, jownd book, ‘‘ Curiosities of the Amer- 
publish in two volumes, with a por-|ican Stage,’’ gives some account of 
trait, the new collected edition of|dramatic art in this country since 
the ‘‘ Poetical Works of Lord Hough-| the Revolution, and contains many 
ton.’’ | portraits of prominent actors and ac- 

ALL of Dante Gabriel Ros-| tresses. (Harper & Brothers, $2.50.) 
setti’s poems, except translations, are | IcELANDIC works of the thir- 
to be given in the new, cheaper edi- |teenth and fourteenth centuries are 
tion edited by his brother, Wm. |to be given, under the editorship of 
Rossetti, and published by Ellis & | William Morris and Eirikr Magnus- 
Elvey, in London. An altogether|son, in the series called ‘‘ The Saga 
new portrait of the poet is one of|Library,’’ and published in London 
the special attractions of the volume. | by Quaritch. 

CHRISTIANA G. ROsSETTI’s | A ‘History oF GREEK LItT- 
poems also are recently collected into | ERATURE,’’ which promises to give a 
a single volume, published by Mac-| philosophical account of its growth, 
millan & Co., $2.25. |is published by Henry Holt & Co. 

A story of Constantinople | Thomas Sergeant Perry is the writer. 
in the fifteenth century, at the time | THE poems Ruskin wrote be- 
when the light of the new Greek | fore he was five-and-twenty and pub- 
civilization was put out by the Turks, | lished in 1850, together with those he 
is reported to be in preparation by | has been guilty of since then, will be 
the author of ‘‘ Ben Hur’’—General | collected in chronological order ; and 
Lew Wallace. '**you must be edified by the mar- 

RupyarpD Kipiina’s verses | gent’’ while you read, for a running 
are like his stories in wearing an|commentary of autobiographical 
attractive look of liveliness and novel | notes is to be provided also, the 
setting as to the place where, but not} whole making two volumes of 230 
much more than a teasing suggestion | pages each. (George Allen, Or- 
of what is not there as to the thought | pington, England.) 
within. The volume, entitled ‘‘ De- | ‘©THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICc- 
partmental Ditties, Barrack - Room! TION IN LITERATURE”’’ is the attrac- 
Ballads, and Other Verses,’’ is pub-|tive subject of a work by Daniel 
lished by the United States Book|Greenleaf Thompson. (Longmans, 
Company, $1.25. |Green & Co.) 





ees wilt thou not haply frie, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis collour fxté = 
Beautie no paptell, beauties teuth to lay: 
But belt is belt if neuer intermixt. 
Because he needs no pratfe, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not filence fa, for’ lies in thee 
pm pig) ame pr a ~y" lombes 
oO tied of ages ye ee 
Then do thy office = 


“SUCH SARCENET SURETY.” 


OME Kate,” says Hotspur, “I’ll have your song, too;” 


and Kate replies, with mild-mouthed emphasis, “ Not 
mine, in good sooth ;” whereupon Hotspur mimics her 
speech and turns her answer into raillery: 

«Not yours, in good sooth!’ Heart! you swear like to a comfit-maker’s wife. 
‘Not you, in good sooth,’ and ‘as true as I live,’ and ‘as God shall mend me,’ and ‘as 
sure as day,’ and giv’st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, as if thou never walk’st further 
than Finsbury. Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, a good mouth-filling oath; and 
leave ‘in sooth,’ and such protest of pepper-gingerbread, to velvet guards and Sunday 
citizens.” (1 Henry IV.,, iii. 1.) 

Some authorities lean to the opinion that Hotspur’s speech is 
intended to satirize those gallants of the day who affected to believe 
that “gentlemen” should make high-sounding oaths a mark of their 
distinction, while the “people” should keep to plain homespun 
assurance, as befitting their condition; but, as Hotspur himself 
“brought down great cannon oaths” when his blood was up, and 
never gave “ sarcenet surety” even in his calmest mood, Shakespeare 
would hardly have chosen him as a mouth-piece for a satire of that 
nature. It is likely that the speech was a fling at Puritanism, such 
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as Shakespeare and his fellow-actors were wont to indulge in. The 
Puritan fashioned his discourse according to the law: “Swear not 
at all: buf let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay ;” whereas 
the players swore by everything available. In Elizabeth’s reign the 
nation at large regarded the Puritan as a foolish malcontent, who 
did not know what he wanted, whose heresies were mere factious- 
ness, and whose notions of morals and manners were simply fanatical. 
The stage, taking its cue from its powerful patrons, made him “a 
thing for laughter, flouts, and jeers,” mimicking his so-called “ cant 
and twang,” and libelling his gravity as sheer affectation and lack of 
humor. Resenting his protests against the coarseness and profane- 
ness of the drama, both playwright and player added to its vileness 
in every conceivable way. Thus, the evils that the Puritan com- 
plained of grew because of his very efforts to stifle their growth, 
and the plays that remain to us from Shakespeare’s time reflect 
faithfully the spirit of the age,—“ an age of which neither too much 
delicacy nor decency was the characteristic.” 

If we pursue the feud between playwright and precisian to its 
issue, we shall find that the latter, contesting his ground inch by 
inch, and nothing daunted by his early defeats, stubbornly struggled 
on, glad of small gains and hopeful of greater ones. Elizabeth never 
favored the Puritan: to his religious views she was perfectly indif- 
ferent; but she hated him politically, because he questioned her 
ecclesiastical supremacy. James I. gave him a little grace, out of 
policy, or fear, or inability to stand unmoved against Presbyterian 
and Puritan combined,—perhaps out of all three motives. In 1603, 
on his way from Edinburgh to London, the King issued a procla- 
mation, one paragraph of which forbade dramatic performances on 
Sunday. This may have been due to the remonstrances of his 
Scottish lords against “impious prophanation” of the Sabbath, and 
it applied to “ Beare-bayting” and “ Bul-bayting” as well as to “ Enter- 
ludes, common Playes, or other like disordered or unlawful exercises, 
or pastimes.” Now, Elizabeth, to the great scandal of her Puritan 
subjects, had given her personal patronage to sundry desecrations 
of the Sabbath, and there had been plays for her recreation on 
Sundays during her whole reign. It is needless to say, therefore, 
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that the new King’s command was a triumph for the Puritan, albeit 
it came under Presbyterian auspices. 

In the third year of the reign of James, “ An Act to restrain the 
abuses of Players” was passed. This Act (3 Jac. 1, c. 21) decreed 
“that if at any time or times after the end of this present session of 
parliament, any person or persons do or shall, in any stage-play, 
enterlude, shew, May-game, or pageant, jestingly or profanely speak 
or use the Holy Name of God, or of Christ Jesus, or of the Holy 
Ghost, or of the Trinity, which are not to be spoken but with fear 
and reverence, (he or they) shall forfeit for every such offence by 
him or them committed, ten pounds: the one moiety thereof to the 
Kings Majesty,” the other to the informer. If, after the passage of 
this Act, the Master of the Revels had not laid a heavy hand on 
Falstaff, with his “humorous conceits” and his numerous oaths, 
what a rich harvest the “ informer” might have reaped from this one 
character alone! As it is presumable that the paragraph above 
alluded to had been inserted in the proclamation of May 7, 1603, 
to stop the outcry of the Scottish lords against Sabbath-breaking 
pastimes, it is equally presumable that this new Act (3 Jac. 1, c. 21) 
was a sop to quiet the clamors of the Puritan against the profane- 
ness of the drama. As both Presbyterian and Puritan disputed the 
“divine” right of kings, they had little claim to royal favor; and 
James would have liked to defy these mutinous subjects of his by 
encouraging Sabbath-breaking performances and all manner of pro- 
faneness ; but, fortunately, he was too cowardly to attempt this folly. 
He was more compliant than Elizabeth, chiefly because he was less 
courageous. When he was on the throne of Scotland, a Presby- 
terian minister one day in open council took him by the sleeve and 
called him “ God’s silly vassal!” Was there in all England a preacher 
bold enough to insult Elizabeth in like manner ? 

The Act (3 Jac. 1, c. 21) gave an endless deal of trouble to all 
those upon whom devolved the task of expurgating dramatic 
writings; in fact, the actor-editors who took Shakespeare’s plays in 
hand must have had a sorry time of it, divided as they were between 
their ardent desire to adhere as closely as possible to the original 
text of the author and their equally ardent desire to conform—not 
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for love’s sake, but for fear of the penalty—to the prohibitory statute. 
It was easy enough to follow the /etter of the law, but at times they 
(or the Master of the Revels, perhaps) went beyond it, taking unto 
themselves a species of discretionary power which produced some 
very queer results. They rejected many an expression because it 
might, by the scrupulous, be considered profane, while they retained 
others that are, in our opinion, decidedly so. For instance, Falstaff 
must not say, “ If my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, 
I would pray and repent” (“ Merry Wives,” iv. 5), because of possible 
offence to the precisian; so the player-editors omitted “to say my 
prayers,” and all the ends of piety were thereby fulfilled —at all 
events, such is the intimation. Then, as if in compensation for 
having censured him, the wrathy knight is allowed to deliver his 
next remark in full: “The devil take one party, and his dam the 
other!” Again, the expurgators sat in judgment upon poor little 
strays of “sarcenet surety,” and either worried them out of exist- 
ence or mutilated them in fancied obedience to the law; yet they 
overlooked bold imprecations and thinly-disguised oaths, and let 
the “devil” range as he would over the whole domain of dramatic 
literature. Thus, they turned Kate’s jesting words, “In fazth, I'll 
know your business, Harry” (“1 Henry IV.,” ii. 3), into, “In sooth,” 
etc., and gave variety to their work by turning her next “7 fazth,” 
in the same scene, into “ixdeed”; but they kept Falstaff’s sputtered 
curse, “ Let him be damned like the glutton: may his tongue be 
hotter” (“ 2 Henry IV.,” i. 1), and other passages of like import, with- 
out changing word or letter. And they were equally considerate in 
dealing with Katharine’s ‘“‘O Seigneur Dieu!” and “par la grace de 
Dieu” (“ Henry V.,” iii. 4), and Dr. Caius’s “Od’s me!” (“ Merry 
Wives,” i. 4) and his incessant “by gar.’ Furthermore, the editors 
had not a uniform treatment for the same expressions; for here and 
there they cast out “in faith,” “faith,” “by this hand,” “by my 
troth,” “by ’r lady,” etc., and in other places let them remain, making 
some distinction altogether too subtle for the average comprehen- 
sion. They rejected “’Zounds!” as being a contraction of ‘“ God’s 
wounds,” but they seemed to think “by gogs wouns” (“Taming of 
the Shrew,” iii. 2) less recognizable, and therefore less profane, 
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although both eye and ear testify to the contrary. They could not 
permit Christian Prince Henry to say, “ Marry, I tell thee,” etc. (“2 
Henry IV.,” ii. 2), because “ marry” was once an oath,—“ by Mary,” 
—and they substituted for it the very proper “why”; but they 
gave pagan Casca his own way in the matter (“ Julius Czsar,” ii. 2), 
arguing, perhaps, that “marry” could not have been considered 
“profane” in 43 B.C., when Romans had not yet learned to swear 
per Mariam! The many incongruities in the “revision” of the 
plays of Shakespeare make us wonder whether the player-editors 
and the Master of the Revels (whose duty it was to superintend all 
dramatic performances) had any standard in reference to “license” 
of speech other than that afforded by the letter of the Act (3 Jac. 1, 
c. 21). Granting that they had, it must have been a very capricious 
one; and if the Puritan had been satisfied therewith, we might well 
say that his morals were easier than his politics. But he was not 
satisfied; he was merely content to bide his time; and he saw in 
every concession, however trifling, upon the part of his enemies—of 
whom the King was unmistakably one—a foretoken of that time. It 
came at last, and the long struggle between Puritan and playwright 
was ended, in 1648, by the closing of every theatre. “The remnant 
of the Commons in England,” records one authority, “in setting 
forth, parliamentarily, their own merits to the general assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland, boasted that they had suppressed all stage- 
plays and interludes, the nurseries of vice and profaneness.” Kate’s 
“sarcenet surety” and Hotspur’s “good mouth-filling oath” alike 
were silenced, and not even an echo of the drama was heard in 
England while the Puritan sat in the King’s place. 

Having thus followed the struggle to its close, let us return to 
the speech in which Hotspur ridicules the “ sarcenet surety” of the 
phrases that he quotes,—“ in good sooth,” “as true as I live,” “as 
God shall mend me,” and “as sure as day.” Relegating all “such 
protests of pepper-gingerbread to velvet guards and Sunday citizens,” 
he jestingly reminds his wife of what is due to her position, and 
advises her, in rather startling terms, “Swear me, Kate, like a lady 
as thou art, a good mouth-filling oath.” Now, while we are not 
inclined to believe that “a good mouth-filling oath” was the usual 
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“surety” for a “lady” of Hotspur’s day,—or, rather, Shakespeare’s 
day, for the poet “assimilates all customs to those of his own time,” 
—we know that some “ladies” of that day swore freely enough to 
justify Hotspur’s similitude. Indeed, we have it upon the best 
authority that the Queen herself “would break, now and then, into 
the gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers like a fishwife.” 
And her pen was as terrible as her tongue. “If you do not im- 
mediately comply with my request,” she wrote to a prelate who had 
protested against her spoliation of his bishopric, “by God, I will 
unfrock you!” Imagine Victoria inditing such a sentence! The 
“freedom” of the Elizabethan age went out of fashion long ago, and, 
let us hope, forever. The plays of that day would not, in their 
entirety, be tolerated by this generation, and no modern dramatist 
would be bold enough to reproduce their coarseness and their pro- 
faneness in his own compositions. Even the “sarcenet surety” 
which Hotspur mimics has passed in part from our conversation. 
“In good sooth” is obsolete; “as God shall mend me,” as well as 
Rosalind’s version of it, “So God shall mend me,” is not heard at 
all; but “as true as I live” and “as sure as day” still have a vulgar 
currency. The “best” speech is altogether free from expressions such 
as these, and, in that respect at least, follows the “ Puritan phrase.” 
As for “a good mouth-filling oath,” what “lady”—or “ gentleman,” 
either—of this decorous day would utter one—that is, in public— 
as the first “lady” in England and her courtiers did three hundred 
years ago? We have changed all that,—“not that we are more 
moral than our fathers,” says the keen satirist who made “ men and 
manners” his study, “only more decent.” And for that long step 
in advance let us be thankful. 

Assuming that Hotspur’s speech is really a gibe at Puritanism, 
and not, as it seems to be, a piece of advice, half in jest, half in 
earnest, we shall find many a pendant to it in the plays of Shake- 
speare. The poet was perfectly indifferent to Puritanism viewed 
only as a religious dissent: like his royal mistress, he was not 
interested in spiritual or theological problems; but “he had the 
common faith of his age in the grandeur of kingship as the one 
national centre,” and whatever questioned the supremacy of the 
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sovereign or sought to interfere with it he very naturally opposed. 
Besides, he had a great contempt for pedantry and affectation, and, 
in his view, the measured speech of Puritanism was as unnatural as 
the far-fetched phrase of euphuism, and he spared neither the one 
nor the other in his caricature. While he preferred “russet yeas 
and honest kersey noes” to “taffeta phrases, silken terms precise,” 
and “three-pil’d hyperboles,” he thought it just as absurd to make 
the former an essential of religion as to make the latter a test of 
fashion and elegance, and he alludes to the Puritan and his “calling” 
only in terms of derision. 

In “ Twelfth Night” (ii. 3), the graceless Sir Toby asks of Mal- 
volio: “ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be 
no more cakes and ale?” Now, because it was customary to feast 
upon “cakes and ale” on saints’ days, the very mention of these 
delicacies was enough to horrify the Puritan, who scented super- 
stition and “ popery” in everything connected with Church festivals. 
Knowing this, we may reasonably infer that Sir Toby’s sarcasm points 
at the Puritan over Malvolio’s shoulder. The same scene presents 
the facetious Maria, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek engaged 
in discussing Malvolio, who has just made his exit after a vain en- 
deavor to reduce Sir Toby to a state of order. “ Marry, sir,” says 
Maria to Sir Toby, “sometimes he is a kind of Puritan.” Sir 
Andrew hastens to reply: “O! if I thought that, I’d beat him like 
a dog.” “What! for being a Puritan?” exclaims Sir Toby; “thy 
exquisite reason, dear knight?” Sir Andrew, whose wits have not 
been improved by his potations, answers, evasively, “I have no 
exquisite reason for ’t, but I have reason good enough.” Then 
Maria adds, “ The devil a Puritan that he is, or anything constantly, 
but a time-pleaser; an affectioned ass,” etc. It would be hard to 
say which would be more offensive to the Puritan: that the silly and 
self-important Malvolio should be likened to him, or that the sillier 
Sir Andrew should threaten to beat Malvolio merely for being a 
Puritan. Later in the play, Sir Andrew gives another illustration of 
his prejudice: “ For policy I hate: I had as lief be a Browntst as a 
politician” (iii. 2). The term “ Brownist,” as applied to the “Sepa- 
ratist” or “Independent” of Elizabeth’s reign, under the leadership 
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of the restless Robert Brown, was not quite so opprobrious as the 
term “ Puritan” or “ precisian,” each of which implies that the dis- 
senter so libelled claimed “a more than ordinary degree of virtue 
and sanctity ;’ but in Sir Andrew’s mouth even the word “ Brownist” 
becomes as scurrilous as possible. 

“ All’s Well that Ends Well” also furnishes examples of Shake- 
speare’s feeling against the Puritan. The Clown, in a speech for 
which the Countess calls him “a foul-mouthed and calumnious 
knave,” points the moral of his very immoral philosophizing by 
bringing in “young Charbon the Puritan and old Poysan the Papist” 
(i. 3), not that there was need to do so, but simply to link in one 
contemptuous mention the “ Puritan” and the “ Papist,” who were 
equally vexatious, in a political rather than religious light, to all 
good, conservative Englishmen. “Though honesty be no Furttan, 
it will do no hurt; it will wear the surplice of humility over the 
black gown of a big heart,” says the Clown, during the same con- 
versation, with a jeering allusion to the Puritan’s pretension to godli- 
ness, his uncanonical “black gown,” and his objection to the “ sur- 
plice,’ which he denounced as a relic of superstition, a rag of 
“popery.” Another Clown in “The Winter’s Tale” takes up the 
strain of mockery, and, in describing the musical abilities of the 
sheep-shearers, says, incidentally, “but one Puritan among them, 
and he sings psalms to hornpipes” (iv. 2).. The last reference to the 
Puritan by name is found in “ Pericles”: “ She would make a Puritan 


of the devil” (iv. 6); and here the imagination must take a long 


leap, unless there were “ Puritans” in Mitylene, 200 B.C. 

Falstaff has something to say about the Puritan, as represented 
by Master Dumbleton, who declined to furnish satin for the knight’s 
“short cloak and slops,” stating his reasons for the refusal in very 
plain terms. “ He said, sir,” reports the Page, with all the pertness 
of his years, “you should procure him better assurance than Bar- 
dolph; he would not take his bond and yours: he liked not the 
security.” Falstaff commends the unreasonable tradesman to perdi- 
tion, and heaps upon him all the vile names that he can recollect or 
invent. He calls him “ Achitophel; a rascally yea-forsooth knave, 
to beara gentleman in hand, and then stand upon security!” (“1 
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Henry IV.,” i. 2). The “yea-forsooth” epithet, a burlesque of the 
Puritan phrase, recalls at once the “ sarcenet surety” which Hotspur 
ridicules. In the course of his railing against the base-born “smooth- 
pates,” Falstaff proffers, on his own account, a scrap of “sarcenet 
surety” of the flimsiest description. “I looked he should have sent 
me two and twenty yards of satin, as / am a true knight,” says Sir 
John, “and he sends me security.” Doubtless, Falstaff thinks this 
“assurance” very strong, but Hotspur, if he had heard it, would 
have torn it to pieces with one laugh of derision; and Touchstone 
would sum up his opinion of it in his own aphorism: “If you swear 
by that which is not, you are not forsworn” (“ As You Like It,” i. 2). 

Cloten shares Hotspur’s sentiments about swearing, it is evident, 
but he modifies them to suit the occasion. “I had a hundred pound 
on ’t: and then a jackanapes must take me up for swearing” is his 
statement of his grievances, capped by this conclusion: “as if I 
borrowed mine oaths of him, and might not spend them at my 
pleasure” (“ Cymbeline,” ii. 1). His next speech sets forth what he 
considers the privilege of his “class” in respect to swearing: “When 
a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for any standers-by to 
curtail his oaths, ha?” In other words, why should the Puritan 
“standers-by” seek to abridge the rights of “gentlemen” in the 
matter of license of speech? In “ Measure for Measure,” Elbow, 
“the poor duke’s constable,’—as he describes himself,—in reciting 
the offences of the prisoners he has brought to justice, makes the 
following grave charge: “ Precise villains they are, and void of all 
the profanation in the world that good Christians ought to have” 
(ii. 1). The fact that Elbow was wont to jumble and misuse words 
in no wise affects the other fact that all this jargon is a good cover 
for another thrust at the Puritan. “ Precise villain” is a convenient 
rendering of “ precisian,” one of the sneering epithets applied to the 
Puritan ; and the assertion that “all good Christians ought to have 
profanation”—whatever it mean in Elbow’s vocabulary—sounds as 
if Shakespeare intended it as a taunt against those “ Independent” 
Christians who prided themselves upon “avoiding all impious pro- 
fanation.” 

The same play represents Isabella as conceding the right of the 
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“superior” class to use what speech or “surety” they please. She 
is pleading with Angelo for her brother Claudio’s life, and, although 
policy dictates her words, there is a suspicion of irony in them, 
since, in the preceding speech, she inveighed so bitterly against 
“man, proud man! drest in a little brief authority.” She now says 


to Angelo: 
We cannot weigh our brother with ourself: 


Great men may jest with saints; ’tis wit in them, 
But in the less, foul profanation. (ii. 1.) 


And her next speech expresses the same sentiment : 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

Parallel to this is a passage from “ The Winter’s Tale,” part of a 
conversation in which Autolycus, the Shepherd, and the Clown are 
engaged. Autolycus, the thief, has promised to amend his life, and 
the Clown, wishing to seal the agreement, says, “ Give me thy hand ; 
I will swear to the prince, thou art as honest a true fellow as any 
is in Bohemia.” The Shepherd rebukes his son: “ You may say it, 
but not swear it.” But the Clown, conscious of his newly-acquired 
dignity, will not abate one jot of the privileges thereof. “ Not swear 
it, now I am a gentleman?” he asks, then adds, as an ultimatum, 
“Let boors and franklins say it, I'll swear it.” Still the Shepherd 
has his misgivings as to the propriety of swearing, and, veering a 
little, says, cautiously, “ How if it be false, my son?” The Clown 
is not to be convinced by any reproof or suggestion. “If it be 
ne’er so false,” is his prompt reply, “a true gentleman may swear it 
in the behalf of his friend.” And the Shepherd has no more to say. 
Sir Toby has more faith in the virtue of an oath than the Shepherd 
has, as his advice to Sir Andrew testifies: “As thou drawest, swear 
horrible; for it comes to pass oft that a terrible oath, with a swagger- 
ing accent, sharply twanged off, gives manhood more approbation 
than ever proof itself would have earned him” (“ Twelfth Night,” 
iii. 4). And Sir Andrew, who is always at one with Sir Toby when 
mischief is afoot, answers, confident of his ability to obey orders, 
“Nay, let me alone for swearing.” 

Although the right to swear with impunity was regarded as one 
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of the vested rights of “ gentlemen,” there is no reason to suppose 
that the people never swore. Among Shakespearian characters, 
Mistress Quickly and her compeers depose continually that the 
“people” were as ingenious in fabricating and as expert in swearing 
“a good mouth-filling oath” as any “lady” or “ gentleman” in the 
kingdom. 

In addition to the direct thrusts at the Puritan and his horror of 
profane speaking, there are, in the plays of Shakespeare, numberless 
passages which, like the references to “ cakes and ale” and the “ sur- 
plice,” seem to be woven into the text simply to make a mockery 
of certain practices and principles of the “Separatist.” The player- 
editors or the Master of the Revels altered some of these passages, 
although no provision to that effect is found in the prohibitory 
statute. Wherever there is a slurring mention of piety, it is per- 
fectly safe to interpret it as a sneer at the Puritan, unless the context 
makes such an interpretation impossible. Besides Falstaff’s speech 
already quoted, “If my wind were long enough to say my prayers,” 
etc., “The Merry Wives of Windsor” contains some allusions that 
might be deemed offensive to the “ godly” of that very “ ungodly” 
day. Mistress Quickly, in praising John Rugby, makes a slight 
reservation, “ His worst fault is, that he is given to prayer; he is 
something peevish (silly) that way, but nobody but has his fault” 
(i. 4). 

In “1 Henry IV.,” we find Falstaff moralizing upon the degen- 
eracy of the times, as old men are prone to do; he makes this 
lament: “ There live not three good men unhanged in England, 
and one of them is fat, and grows old.” Then, as if the reflection 
had brought still more serious thoughts, he adds, “I would I were 
a weaver ; I could sing psalms or anything” (ii. 4). Any remark of 
this nature from Sir John was suspicious, and the editors of the 
Folio, Shakespeare’s fellow-actors, knew too much of the author 
and his proclivities not to know what this meant. It was clearly a° 
jeering allusion to the Huguenot refugees from the Low Countries, 
who, fleeing from the persecutions of Alva, had found homes for 
themselves in various counties of England. They were mostly 
weavers or woollen manufacturers, and, being Calvinists, were very 
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fond of psalmody. As their work left their minds comparatively idle, 
they sang psalms while their busy fingers plied their trade. Hence, 
Falstaff’s aspiration—if it deserves such a name—was readily under- 
stood to be a sneer at them and their pious practices. They abhorred 
the stage and everything connected with it, and stood on common 
ground with the Puritan in demanding “liberty of conscience,” 
which made them somewhat despicable in the eyes of Elizabeth 
and her partisans ; still, they were to Protestant England sacred as 
victims of Catholic oppression,—worst of all, of Spanish-Catholic 
oppression, and, as such, they must be very tenderly treated. So 
the Folio editors, enlightened, no doubt, by the Master of the 
Revels, modified Sir John’s words into safer reading: “I would I 
were a weaver; I could sing all manner of songs,” destroying 
thereby the very point of the allusion in the endeavor to placate 
the Huguenot, and, through him, that other troublesome heretic, 
the Puritan. 

Falstaff again lapses into mock piety when the Chief Justice 
gravely asks, “Is not your voice broken—with antiquity?” Waiv- 
ing the imputation of age, the incorrigible knight explains, “ For 
my voice,—I have lost it with hollaing and singing of anthems” 
“2 Henry IV.,” i. 2). As the Folio gives this remark intact, we 
can only conclude that the psalms of the conventicle and the anthems 
of the establishment differ in sanctity, else, why was this speech 
spared? Sir John boasts to Master Brook, in “ The Merry Wives,” 
“For in the shape of man, I fear not Goliah with a weaver’s beam,” 
and adds the utterly inconsequent remark, “ because I know also, 
life is a shuttle,” a parody of Job’s lamentation: “ My days are 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle,” and, therefore, likely to be ac- 
counted profane by the precisian. Nevertheless, it slipped into the 
Folio without emendation. The player-editors were more severe 
in dealing with a comment made by Prince Henry upon one of 
Falstaff’s narrations. “Thou didst well,” says the Prince; “for 
wisdom cries out in the streets, and no man regards it” (“1 Henry 
IV.,” i. 2). It was feared that the Puritan might think this too 
Biblical for the stage; accordingly, it was mutilated into: “ Thou 
didst well; for no man regards it.” Yet Falstaff, in the same play, 
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declares unrebuked, “If then the tree may be known by the fruit, 
as the fruit by the tree, then, peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue 
in that Falstaff” (ii. 4). Why are this and the allusion to the 
“shuttle” less Biblical than Prince Henry’s speech? Merely because 
they are not literal quotations? Surely, in Falstaff’s mouth, any 
paraphrase of a passage in Scripture would be quite as profane as 
a literal rendering of the same passage. It may be that the wary 
editors had grown weary of disciplining Falstaff, and had, at times, 
given him up in despair, letting him have all the license that he 
desired, provided he did not violate the letter of the Act 3 Jac. 1, 
c. 21. On the whole, the plays in which Falstaff and his profligate 
companions appear are the most profane of all the Shakespearian 
dramas. This is easily understood: the knight is reckless in his 
jollity and puerile in his temper, and, like all braggarts and cowards, 
ready to swear to the truth of even the most indifferent remark. 
In “1 Henry IV.,” Hotspur adds to the profaneness of the play: 
there is little of the “sarcenet” in his “surety” ; he has no patience 
with “holiday and lady terms,” and when his fiery spirit spurs his 
fiery tongue, he does not pause to weigh his words, but takes them 
as they come, and lets many “a good mouth-filling oath” go to the 
account against him. Falstaff is profane out of wantonness; “ hot 
Lord Percy,” out of strong emotion. The player-editors did not 
always do justice to Hotspur in their revision: they make him say, 
“T have done, zz sooth,” where he originally said, “I have done, 7 
faith” (“1 Henry IV.,” i. 3); and “ Z protest our plot is a good one,” 
instead of, “By the Lord, our plot,” etc. (ii. 3). Even in his cooling 
passion, he could not say “in sooth”; the rustle of such “ sarcenet” 
would have set his temper on edge again. Was there no better 
substitute than that milk-and-water “I protest”? The place should 
have been left vacant, since neither sense nor metre forbade it, rather 
than fill it so meanly. 

“Lord, lord,” says Falstaff, soliloquizing on Shallow’s reminis- 
cences, “ how subject we old men are to this vice of lying!” And 
this self-knowledge may have been the reason why Sir John was so 
anxious to give “surety” for almost everything that he said, some 
of it of the homeliest fabric; Hotspur would not call it “ sarcenet,” 
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but how to label it would tax the ingenuity of the manufacturer 
himself. Once in a while Falstaff drops into “sarcenet,” but it is 
not becoming to him. “As J ama gentleman” (“ Merry Wives,” ii. 
2) Master Ford receives in silence; but Mistress Quickly is not so 
polite. “ Faith, you said so before” (“2 Henry IV..,” ii. 1), is her snap- 
pish comment, implying her disdain of such “assurance.” Mistress 
Page and Mistress Ford forbear to laugh at the protestation, “As 
am a true spirit” (“ Merry Wives,” v. 5), and the Page does not ven- 
ture to do so when he hears Sir John’s pompous pledge, “As / am a 
true knight” (“2 Henry IV.,” i. 2.); yet we may be sure that Mistress 
Quickly is not the only incredulous listener to the knight’s “surety.” 
Falstaff’s example may have inspired the hostess to try a little 
“sarcenet” for herself: she says, with amusing earnestness, “As J 
am a true woman,” and, “ There's neither faith, truth, nor womanhood 
in me else” (“1 Henry IV.,” iii. 3). When Bardolph says, “As J am 
a soldier,’ the scurrilous Pistol ironically observes, “An oath of 
mickle might” (“ Henry V.,” ii. 1), which criticism might apply also 
to Mistress Quickly’s assumption of virtue. Truly, “sarcenet” did 
not sit well on either Falstaff or his company. 

From the passages cited, as from many others familiar to those 
who have studied Shakespeare, with close attention to the meaning 
of the text, it is easy to discover the poet’s aversion to the Puritan, 
and reasonable to infer that the Biblical allusions in the plays, the 
expressions of mock piety, and the mockery of alleged piety are, in 
most cases,—perhaps in all,—intended to burlesque the Scriptural 
pedantry of the Puritan and his devout demeanor; while various 
intimations that a “ gentleman’s” good round oaths are part of his 
distinction are given purely out of revenge for the protests of the 
Puritan against profaneness, and are not to be taken as evidence 
that Shakespeare loved “a good mouth-filling oath” for its own sake, 
or delighted to hear either “ gentleman” or “lady” utter one. In 
fact, the “ better class,” as he represents them, are neither so profane 
nor so coarse, in any respect, as the characters of lower condition 
are; and, on odd occasions, he even reprehends swearing. Edgar, 
advising the Fool, says, earnestly, “Obey thy parents; keep thy 
word; do justice; swear not,” etc. (“ Lear,” iii. 4); and Pericles 
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thinks an oath a waste of words. In committing his subjects to the 
care of the faithful Helicanus, he says,— 


I'll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; 
Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both.” 


And even “ Katharine the curst,” as Hotspur feelingly calls her, 
objects to swearing. She abuses Petruchio as “a swearing Jack, 
that thinks with oaths to face the matter out” (“Taming of the 
Shrew,” ii. 1), implying that it is a coward’s part to consider “oaths” 
as any strengthening of a case. Diana, too, has little respect for 
that kind of surety. “’Tis not the many oazhs that make the truth, 
but the plain single vow, that is vowed true,” she says to Bertram ; 
and adds, ina moment, “therefore, your oaths are words, and poor 
conditions, but unseal’d, at least, in my opinion” (“ All’s Well,” iv. 2). 
Nor does ancient Pistol—“ the foul-mouth’dst rogue in England,” 
according to Doll Tearsheet,—withhold a word of wisdom on the 
subject; and he should be an authority as to the value of an oath, 
for “he swore as many oaths as he spake words.” He warns his 
wife, “the quondam Quickly,” in plain terms, “ Oaths are straws; 
men’s faiths are wafer-cakes” (“ Henry V.,” ii. 3). Perhaps these 
latter quotations, bearing upon the idleness and offensiveness of 
swearing, give a fairer idea of Shakespeare’s views about profane- 
ness, in the abstract, than other passages that seem to commend it. 


Katherine Hart. 





WYATT’S SONNETS AND THEIR SOURCES. 


mark in the history of English poetry; but the impor- 
tance has been generally underestimated by critics. It 
has been customary to class them with those of the 
Earl of Surrey, and the combined productions have been usually 
referred to as the first sonnets written in England. Asa matter of 
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strict fact, the sonnets of Wyatt must be regarded as antecedent to 
those of Surrey, for reasons soon to be given; and if these sonnets 
are to be grouped together, then the remaining sonnets published 
with them in “ Tottel’s Miscellany” should be included, and for the 
special fact that there is among them the first English sonnet of 
perfect Italian structure. 

Before analyzing Wyatt’s sonnets it will be well to speak of the 
actual data on which the texts rest. For a long period “ Tottel’s 
Miscellany”—or, to be more accurate, “ Songes and Sonettes written 
by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry Haward late Earle of Surrey, 
and other’’—was the only source to which students had recourse.* 

Dr. Nott, in 1815-16, published “ The Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Elder,” and the text of 
Wyatt’s sonnets and other poems differed considerably from that in 
Tottel, inasmuch as Nott has the good fortune to have access to 
three separate manuscripts, thitherto unknown. He refers to them 
as Harington MS. No. 1, Harington MS. No. 2, and the Devon- 
shire MS. Nott gives a good account of the valuable Harington 
MS. No. 1, which is partly in Wyatt’s own handwriting and partly 
supervised by him, but he is extremely reticent concerning the Har- 
ington MS. No. 2. The third manuscript was found in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s library. Nott used all three for his edition of Wyatt, 
and later editors have largely followed Nott. 

The labelling of Surrey and Wyatt as poetic twins was certainly 
caused by the appearance of their works printed together by Tottel ; 
but Wyatt was undoubtedly the elder in respect of the introduction 
of the sonnet form into English poetry. Capel Lofft credited John 
Gower with a sonnet or quatorzain; but, on enquiry, I find that the 
ingenious author of “ Laura” has coolly cut off the first fourteen 
lines of a dal/ade and called the equal remainder a sonnet. Again, 
Thomas Warton, in his “ History of English Poetry,” refers more 
than once to Gower as a writer of sonnets, but the term is very 





* The first edition is dated 5 June, 1557, and a second edition followed on 31 July of the same year. 
Others issued in 1559, 1565, 1567, 1574, 1585, and 1587, after which it was not reprinted until 1717. Collier 
included it in his ‘‘ Seven English Poetical Miscellanies,’’ in 1867, and Arber reprinted the first edition, 
collated with the second, in 1870, 
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evidently misused for ballads. It is true that Chaucer translated 
Petrarch’s sonnet, “ S’amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’i’ sento ?” as 
the song of Troilus in his “ Troilus and Criseyde,” but he did not 
preserve the original form, and no attempt at sonnet-construction 
appears to have been made by any English poet before Wyatt. 

Leigh Hunt, in his introductory essay to “The Book of the 
Sonnet,” refers to the first sonnet written by Wyatt; but he does 
not mention which it is, nor have I been able to determine its iden- 
tity, though there can be little doubt but it was one of the transla- 
tions from Petrarch. 

The chief reasons that lead me to conclude Wyatt must have 
preceded Surrey as a sonneteer are: 

(1) That he was older and became acquainted with Italy and the 
Italian language and literature earlier than Surrey. 

(2) That his sonnets are cruder and more like a first attempt to 
render the form in English verse. 

(3) That he adheres more closely to the Italian structure. 

Wyatt was born in 1503, Surrey about 1516; so that when Sur- 
rey was at school, Wyatt was at court, an accomplished young man 
of the time. In 1526, when Surrey was about ten years old, Wyatt 
accompanied Sir John Russell on a mission to Rome. That he was 
then acquainted with Italian is a fair inference, and that he was 
likely to have heard of Petrarch and other poets is not an un- 
reasonable supposition. At this time Surrey was scarcely able to 
compose or translate sonnets. There is good reason to believe that 
Wyatt was in love with Anne Boleyn, and addressed certain sonnets 
to that lady. Anne became the mistress of Henry VIII. in 1530, 
when Wyatt was twenty-seven years old. Some of Wyatt’s sonnets 
were addressed to her before this event, and references to the dis- 
tress of heart and mind suffered by the poet afterwards are un- 
doubted. It may therefore be considered most probable that Wyatt 
had brought Petrarch’s sonnets home with him in 1526 or 1527, and 
had modelled some of his own poems upon them before 1530, when 
Surrey was either at school or newly entered at college. Surrey 
had certainly not been out of England at the age of fifteen, and was 
not likely to be translating Petrarch or making love of a serious and 
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sonneteering kind. The presumption from the evidence is favorable 
to the claim that Wyatt was the first sonnet-writer in England. 

Again, his work is cruder and of a less poetical cast, being, in 
fact, more like a first attempt to render this form of verse into Eng- 
lish. This can be seen at once by comparing the sonnets of Wyatt 
and Surrey, when the ruggedness of the former suffers much against 
the smoothness of the latter; and a good example especially is the 
sonnet of Petrarch, “ Amor, che nel pensier, mio vive e regna,” 
which has been translated by each,—Wyatt’s commencing, “ The 
long love that in my thought I harbour,” and Surrey’s, “ Love that 
liveth and reigneth in my thought.” 

It may be urged that Surrey was naturally a more fluent versifier 
than Wyatt, and this is undeniable; but as Surrey refers to Wyatt 
as his master in song, it is quite probable that the younger man had 
seen the manuscript translations of the older poet and had been 
moved to excel his renderings of Petrarch. This view is supported 
by the fact that Surrey throws aside the trammels of proper con- 
struction and adopts a looser method of making sonnets. Wyatt 
wrote thirty-two sonnets, of which sixteen are either translations or 
imitations of Petrarch, one from Serafino, one from Romanello, one 
from Mellin de Saint-Gelais, and one from Clement Marot, leaving 
twelve that are original or unidentified as translations. He became 
acquainted with the sonnet in Italy when still at its best, and so 
strong was its influence with him that only in three instances did 
he abandon the true construction of octave and sestet. It is to be 
noted, however, that, whereas his octaves are in twenty-nine cases 
regular and in thirty cases conformable to Italian types, in no in- 
stance does he adhere to a proper form of sestet. Wyatt's sestets 
invariably end with a couplet, which is not sanctioned by Italian 
usage. Only in two sonnets did Wyatt adopt the form of three 
distinctly-rhymed quatrains and a closing couplet, and these two 
were probably the last he wrote, by which time he may have seen 
Surrey’s examples, which deviated from the proper Italian type, and 
established the English or, as it is usually called, the Shakespearian 
form. In these two sonnets, however, Wyatt adheres to the close- 
rhyme quatrain, a. 4. 6. a., whereas Surrey used the open-rhyme, a. 
b. a. b. 
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The following is an analysis of the structure of Wyatt’s sonnets: 


Formula 
ee ae ee ee 
2.—a. b. b. a. . hha. eo Se ee. I 
3.—a. b. b. a. . « Ge BT Me es ee re I 
ae es + «Se ee w oO Os « +E Bs 6 oh a8 I 
Ca ee ss GEO ws 1G ee + oe & Sos 2 
6.—a. b. a. b. . chan e. eo. ery ee rere I 


From the above it is evident that when Wyatt introduced the son- 
net into English poetry, he endeavored to preserve, as far as he 
could, the Italian structure. Surrey, on the other hand, did not 
attempt to follow it. He preferred the three open-rhyme quatrains 
and closing couplet, as will be seen from the following analysis : 


Formula 
Se, Ds Bats: 6 oy Mees, + 6 OR BoRs a oR oe « I 
ee ee ee ee, ee 2 
Raabe. « 6 eee. « SOEs « whe ie wa 6 I 
Sa ea. « .SR« « se Res ~RiBie & 6 os I 
C—O CR... «ee ee. see s SOs 4d ace I 
ik. 66s + Os eo GEA Rss <i 6 se 10 


It will be seen that Surrey uses only two of the forms employed by 
Wyatt,—Nos. 5 and 6 (though No. 8 may be regarded as a variation 
of No. 6). In only one case does he use close-rhyme,—in No. 5. 
In every instance he ends with a couplet. In no sonnet is there a 
regular Italian octave. In fact, his sonnets are not moulded after 
Petrarch or any Italian writer. 

Mr. Samuel Waddington has a very pertinent remark upon the 
reason of this very apparent preference of the three-quatrain-plus- 
one-couplet form, viz.: “The translation of a sonnet from one lan- 
guage into another in the legitimate, or Italian, sonnet-form is at- 
tended with some difficulty, and it is to this difficulty of translation 
that we are probably indebted for what is now known as the English, 
or Shakespearian, form of the sonnet. It was first used by the Earl 
of Surrey, who translated several of Petrarch’s sonnets, and also 
composed a few original poems in this form, which is much easier 
for the purposes of translation than that in which the Italian poets 
wrote.” From the above considerations, I believe that Wyatt’s son- 
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nets were chiefly written before those of Surrey; that Surrey, having 
seen the difficulties of attempting to construct English sonnets in 
the Petrarchan form, invented a new form more suitable to his fluent 
pen; and that Wyatt in a few cases followed Surrey’s form, but pre- 
ferred to try the Italian structure. The influence of Italian letters 
on English poetry can be traced to Gower and Chaucer; Lydgate, 
Barclay, and Skelton probably received impressions from the same 
source. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio were the three great lights 
of Italian literature in that period; their glories blazed over their 
native land and the reflections fell upon England. Before this, 
English writers had drawn chiefly from old French romancers and 
singers. Many reasons co-operated, about Wyatt’s time, to bring 
Italian influences to bear upon English thought and manners, and 
so to permeate her world of letters. The state of learning in Eng- 
land at the time of Henry VII. was at a low ebb, and Italy was 
famous throughout Europe for the magnificence of her universities 
and the excellence of her classical attainments. Courtiers, scholars, 
and churchmen trooped thither for instruction, and, while delving 
into old classical mines, learned also much of the current language 
and literature of the sweet land of the south. Trade with the Italian 
ports became brisk; merchants and sailors went to and fro; even 
the internecine struggles of the petty Italian states induced many 
captains and soldiers to leave England and seek well-paid adventure 
on the battle-field; other modes of intercourse served to bring Eng- 
land and Italy closer together than they had ever been before. Then 
it became fashionable to learn the languages, and Italian was acquired 
as well as French, Spanish, and the classics. Italian books began 
to appear on English shelves, and soon were translated and pub- 
lished. Wyatt was a good linguist, and was attached to a special 
embassy when yet a young man because he was well acquainted 
with Italian. There is no doubt of this, as he was employed as 
special messenger between Rome and London. An English visitor 
to Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth century could not fail to 
have become aware of Petrarch’s sonnets, had he been ignorant 
of their existence previously. He would also hear of Tibaldeo, 
Accolti, Dante, Romanello, Boccaccio, Serafino, and others. Wyatt 
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would not let opportunities slip of acquiring all the knowledge he 
could of the Italian poets, and, indeed, the following table will show 
how far his indebtedness to them is known at present. So far as 
his sonnets are concerned, the influence of the French poets is not 
great, two sonnets only having yet been traced to them, though in 
his other poems there are indications of French sources not yet 
properly examined. The inspiration of Clement Marot is distinctly 
discernible in one sonnet, and another is a free translation from Mel- 
lin de Saint-Gelais. 

In appending a list of Wyatt’s sonnets, with their derivations, 
so far as known, I may be allowed to suggest that students might 
with profit devote a little time to clearing up some of the still 
unidentified sonnets, of which several are most assuredly translations 
or imitations. 


WYATT’S SONNETS. 


I.—FROM PETRARCA. 


1. The long love that in my thought doth harbour. 
Amor, che nel pensier mie vive e regna. 

2. Was I never yet of your love grieved. 
Lo non fu’ @amar voi lassato unquanco. 

3. The lively sparks that issue from those eyes. 
Vive faville uscian de’ duo bei lumi. 

4. Such vain thought as wonted to mislead me. 
Pien d’un vago pensier, che mi desvia. 

5. If waker care; if sudden pale colour. 
S’una fede amorosa, un cor non finto. 

6. Cesar, when that the traitor of Egypt. 
Cesare, pot che’l traditor ad’ Egitto. 

7. Some fowls there be that have so perfect sight. 
Son animali al mondo di si altera. 

8. Because I have thee still kept fro’ lies and blame. 
Perch’ io ?abbia guardato di menzogna. 

g. I find no peace, and all my war is done. 
Pace non trovo, enon ho da far guerra. 

10. My galley charged with forgetfulness. 
Passa la nave mia colma d’ obblio. 
11. Avising the bright beams of those fair eyes. 

Mirando’ l Sol de’ begli occhi sereno. 
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12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Ever mine hap is slack, and slow in coming. 
Mie ventura al venir son tarde e pigre. 


. Love, and Fortune, and my mind remember. 


Amor, Fortuna, e la mia mente schiva. 
How oft have I, my dear and cruel foe. 
Mille fiate, o dolce mia guerrera. 

If amorous faith, an heart unfeigned. 
S’una fede amorosa, un cor non finto. 
The pillar perished is whereto I leant. 
Rotta é alta Colonna, ¢’l verde Lauro. 


II.—ROMANELLO. 
Whoso list to hunt! I know where is an hind. 
Una Cerva gentil, che intorno avvolto. 


III.—SERAFINO. 


My heart I gave thee, not to do it pain. 
Il cor ti diedi non che’l tormentassi. 


IV.—MELLIN DE SAINT-GELAIS. 


Like to these unmeasurable mountains. 
Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine. 


V.—CLEMENT MAROT. 
I abide and abide, and better abide. 
J’ attends secours de ma seule pensée. 


VI.— UNIDENTIFIED. 


Unstable dream, according to the place. 

Each man me telleth. I change of my devise. 
Such is the course that nature’s kind hath wrought. ’ 
Though I myself be bridled of my mind. 

My love to scorn, my service to retain. 

Divers do use, as I have heard and know. 

To rail or jest, ye know I use it not. 

There was never file yet half so well yfiled. 
Farewell, Love! and all thy laws forever. 

You that in Love find luck and sweet abundance. 
The flaming sighs that boil within my breast. 
But, you that of such like have had your part. 


E. B. Brownlow. 
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JOKAI: THE FATHER OF HUNGARIAN 
LITERATURE. 


MONG the men who have “achieved greatness” without 
having been born great or having greatness thrust upon 
them, one of the most successful is undoubtedly Maurus 
, Jokai, the Hungarian poet, statesman, dramatist, orator, 
wit, novelist, and politician. It would seem fit, therefore, to intro- 
duce this great Unknown to the American public, and perhaps, by 
the curiosity of our literary explorers, to stimulate the translation 
of his works into English. We have completed our course in Rus- 
sian literature, and are eager to plough into virgin soil. Of Hungary 
in general we merely know that it is an unruly kingdom misruled 
by an Austrian emperor. In school we learned something delight- 
fully indefinite about its boundaries, and in turning over the leaves 
of our Baedeker we have accidentally stumbled across the name of 
Buda-Pesth. Kossuth, Liszt, Munkacskey, have at different times 
reminded us that their country really existed; but, to be honest 
about it, Magyarland and Transylvania are strangely vague coun- 
tries, of which we say, “ After all, what is Hungary to us, or we to 
Hungary?” The daily press, to be sure, informs us of the sundry 
misbehaviors of Hungarian miners now become voters in Pennsyl- 
vania, and we might allege as an excuse for our ignorance of their 
home that what we know of them does not invite to further acquaint- 
ance. But let us remember our broad motto, WViiil humanum a 
me alienum puto, lay aside our prejudices, and admit that we are 
wrong; and, paraphrasing the refrain of the patriotic German song, 
let us say, “ Where’er the Auman language sounds, that is no foreign 
country !” 
Considering the very large proportion of German-speaking people 
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in the United States, it is somewhat remarkable that whatever smat- 
tering we possess of the literature of excentric nations has come to 
us not through German, but through either French or English chan- 
nels. Tolstoi, Tourguéneff, Dostoievsky, Gogol, Lermontoff, Pousch- 
kin were all translated into German long before the French had 
even heard of their names; yet they remained things undreamt of 
in our philosophy until the yellow or gray paper covers had intro- 
duced them. Cheapness, accuracy, thoroughness, and all the ad- 
vantages of an extremely plastic, wide-ranging language, which 
characterize German work, are outbalanced by the routine of habit ; 
and this momentum of habit is such that to the vast majority of 
American readers who profess to speak German, a German novel 
assumes the proportions of a scientific treatise, the perusal of which 
cannot be considered a relaxation from work. In other words, we 
study German and read French. 

The “upsetting” into English of Jokai’s works has been ex- 
tremely limited. The three-volume system, plus duties and postage, 
fixes the price of one novel translated from the German version at 
about eight dollars, as against seventy-five cents for the German text. 
So, forcibly obliged to recognize the disadvantages of a course of 
Jokai in English, we turn to the German, and for ten dollars or so 
may become the possessor of some twenty-five closely-printed vol- 
umes, into which one may plunge with the delight of an explorer. 

Jokai’s greatest novel, “ Az Arany Ember,”’—which, for some un- 
known reason, the translator anglicizes into “ Timar’s Two Worlds,” 
but which really means “A Man of Gold,’—was written in 1875, 
when the author was fifty years old. As a literary achievement it 
cannot be said to rank very high. It is sensational, melodramatic, 
written @ /a diable, and with so little respect for its readers as often 
to seem impertinent in tone; yet, after laying it down, we feel that 
it is the work of no ordinary mind. The author knows his ground, 
his men and women, and his thesis thoroughly. At times he delights 
and astonishes us with unusually powerful descriptions of scenery 
and life. His theme is consistently developed, and when he intro- 
duces to us scenes of which, in our ignorance of the strange life 
along the lower Danube, we know nothing, he makes us feel that 
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his pictures are true to nature,—just as in following Tolstoi to the 
Caucasus, among the Cossacks, or even among the tents around 
Sevastopol, we are made to feel the truth of this new world, though 
we may never have been within a couple of empires of its limits. 

Our difficulties arise as soon as we attempt to analyze Jokai. 
He is evidently a man of the world, a patriot, a historian, an artist, 
in the general if not in the literary application of that term. His 
inspiration is dramatic in one chapter, romantic in the next, realistic 
in the third, philosophical and didactic in another. We find a man 
whom training and circumstances have made a romantique, and whom 
nature and disposition intended fora realist. Truth there is on every 
page, but, unfortunately, its quality is not such as the witness-box 
calls for,—the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. His men are 
not more gentlemen than are his women ladies; yet somewhere in 
our rambles we have met them; some foreign noblemen and cour- 
tiers possess the versatility of resource, the theatrical virtues, the 
mask of dignity, the sublime philosophy of Jokai’s heroes. Coun- 
tesses of the Second Empire seem sometimes to have posed for his 
female figures. Yet, after all, there zs something more; and if they 
do not satisfy our Anglo-Saxon taste, if they offend our Anglo- 
Saxon prejudices, let us not forget in judging them that we are 
Anglo-Saxons,—moralists rather than artists. 

In Jokai’s work the absence of thorough literary training is 
everywhere evident, and his personal coefficient of exaggeration, 
essential to effect in the presentation of any literary or dramatic 
theme, is far greater than that we are accustomed to recognize. The 
requirements of a more cultivated and refined taste have raised the 
old-fashioned hero of the romantic school to the dignity of a man. 
Jokai’s characters are still in the transition stage,—neither heroes 
nor men, yet partaking of both. They are sufficiently heroic to be 
rather crudely poetic creations, sufficiently human to command our 
interest and sympathy. 

We regret zzfiniment, as our delightful fellow-revolutionaries say, 
that the book was published in this rough copy stage. A ‘little 
work, a little pruning, a little modulation of the falsetto, might have 
made ita great book. As it is, the author interests us more than 
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his work, and, upon investigation, we discover that our interest is 
justified. We find that Jokai is a national character,—a patriot; a 
man whose intense vitality fills us with amazement; a man whose 
incredible activity has found expression in every field; whose sym- 
pathies are broad, whose talents are exceptional, and whose limita- 
tions are chiefly attributable to his extraordinary versatility. 

Maurus Jokai was born in Komorn, in the year 1825. At the 
age of seventeen he published his first drama, which proved a suc- 
cess. At twenty-one he was admitted to the bar, and in the same 
year published his first novel. At twenty-three he became, with 
Petofi, the leader of young Hungary, was outlawed in 1848, con- 
demned to death, and, while a fugitive, married Rosa Laborfalvi, 
the leading tragédienne of Hungary. In 1849 he published two 
volumes on the battle-fields of the revolution, and continued edit- 
ing the Elethépek (“ Life-Pictures”), a paper he had started in 1847. 
Between 1858 and 1881 he was at different times chief editor of the 
Comet, a comic political paper; chief editor of the patriotic daily, 
the Hox ; and of the liberal government organ, the Vemzet (“ Nation”). 
Ever since the restoration of the Hungarian Chamber he has occu- 
pied a seat on the national-liberal side of the House, and has been 
considered one of the readiest and most eloquent among Hungarian 
orators. His various writings,—political, dramatic, humorous, and 
historical,—his poems and novels, already reach the astounding total 
of three hundred volumes. He is called the father of the Hungarian 
drama and of modern Hungarian literature. Besides being a member 
of the National Academy, he belongs to innumerable literary, artistic, 
and scientific societies, was the collaborator of the late Crown Prince 
Rudolf in the great “ National History of Hungary,” and in his 
leisure moments he has successfully mastered the art of becoming a 
millionaire. 

With this programme of Jokai’s life before us, it would be unjust 
to judge him as a writer merely. Having so much to do, he could 
not attain perfection in all. The rough copy, uncorrected, unread, 
must often have been sent to the printer before the ink was fairly 
dry, because the writer’s desk had to be cleared for the next task. 

Let us admit, then, that Jokai is not a notable writer, but merely 
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a notable personality. His abuse of incident, his evident preference 
for abnormal situations, his exaggeration, partly serious, partly 
humorous, his exuberance of diction, his foot-light emphasis, are 
none the less serious literary defects because we can discover an 
excuse for them in the circumstances of his life. From a revolu- 
tionary leader, married to a tragedy queen, we do not expect the 
peaceful, patient, refined work of a scholar, the reserved force of a 
skilful author, or the polish of a literary artist. His success in life 
was not absolutely dependent upon his popularity as a writer, and he 
has merely made use of his facility for expression to fix upon the 
minds of his countrymen at large the same ideas which he has daily 
developed in his speeches before his peers. In one of his novels he 
tells us the story of his life——not as it has proved to be, but as it 
should have been. The hero, a young and gifted author, conceives 
the noble ambition of laying the corner-stone of Hungarian literary 
independence. Hungary possessed no written language, no litera- 
ture, no drama, no national historian. As an item in the inventory 
of the Austrian empire, Hungary figures in Latin only. The local 
laws and customs, the legends, the popular prejudices and peculiari- 
ties, the national sentiment, and the love of Hungarian soil had never 
found expression in the language of the country; like the Basque, 
the Hungarian nation possessed no written documents. Forswearing 
French, German, and Latin, this young patriot devotes his life to 
expressing in the national idiom the national sentiment of Hungary. 
He fails, of course, and dies unknown, unrecognized, unhonored in 
his generation, but a Washington in the judgment of posterity. 
This was Jokai’s own problem of life, and we should remember 
that in his books he is merely explaining to his countrymen—a 
crude, uncultured nation—what manner of country is theirs; de- 
scribing its beauties, ridiculing its defects; preserving its legendary 
history in their own language; recording its quaint customs, its 
picturesque struggles, and the story of its development in such 
popular form that all may read, so that some may remember. His 
characters are necessarily types,—too much so to interest the culti- 
vated reader, to whom types are bores, and who seeks after. either 
paradoxes or truths. But in all Jokai’s writings, good or bad, the 
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redeeming quality of patriotism is discernible; he loves and honors 
all that is Hungarian, and wishes every Hungarian to do the same. 
Whether we like his work or no, it matters little to him or to his 
countrymen; for among them his writings will live through many 
generations, because of the spirit which dictated them; because he 
loved his country, and sang both its glories and its miseries. 

John Heard, Jr. 





THE WANDERER’S LAMENT. 





[This is one of the earliest English lyrics, and strikes the national 
note of longing for vanished joys. It is the plaint of one whose 
home has been broken up by some accident of fate, and who has 
then gone to sea. Out on the wintry ocean he thinks of happy, 
by-gone days. He dreams of his lord, and of the _hall-joys. 
Waking, a friendless wanderer upon the sea, his grief is all the 
greater for the memories that his dream has revived. His lot has 
something in common with the desolate sadness of the old ruins of 
England, and the thought of them brings before his mind the time 
when all the world shall be a like state of ruin. The poem ends 
with the thought that the true solace is trust in the providence of 
God. ] 


I, 


“ FT the solitary looks for mercy for himself, 
() For the favor of the Creator, though he, anxious in heart, 
On the water-way must longwhiles 
Row* upon the ice-cold sea, 
Must follow the exile’s paths. Fate is full unkind!” 
Thus quoth the Wanderer, mindful of woes, 
Of grievous slaughters, of friendly kinsmen’s fall : 





* Lit., stir with hands. 
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II. 
“ Oft must I each dawn alone 
Bewail my care: there now is none alive 
To whom I should dare my heart 
Open frankly. I know, in sooth, 
A noble habit is in man, 
To close fast his heart’s coffer, 
To hold his treasure-chamber, think as he may. 
The weary-minded cannot withstand Fate, 
Nor the troubled spirit afford help: 
Therefore aspiring sou/s oft a sad heart 
In their bosom’s depths lock fast. 
Thus must I my soul 
Miserable and sad, deprived of native land, 
Far from kinsmen, oft bind with fetters, 
Since long ago my gold-friend* 
The darkness of earth enshrouded, and I thenceforward wretched, 
Age-saddened, went over the frozen waves, 
Sought, mournful, the dwelling of the giver of gold, 
Where I far or near might find 
Him that would feel love for me in the mead-hall, 
Or that would cheer me friendless, 
That would treat me with kindness. 


III. 


“ He knows, who’s tried it, 
How cruel is sorrow to a comrade,— 
To him that hath for himself few dear protectors : 
An exile’s path guards him, not at all the twisted gold ;— 
A trembling body, not at all the riches of the earth. 
He remembers the hall-warriors, and the treasure-receivers,— 
How in youth his lord 
Treated him with feasts: all kindness he enjoyed. 
That knows he, who must of his joy-lord’s 





* 7.e., lord. 
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Dear counsels for a long time be deprived ; 

When both sorrow and sleep together 

Oft bind the wretched solitary, 

He thinks in his heart that he his lord 

Clasps and kisses, and lays upon /zs knee 

Hands and head, as he had done erewhiles, 

In the days of yore, whilst he enjoyed the gift-stool. 


IV. 


“ Then awakeneth again the friendless wanderer : 
He sees before him the fallow waves, 

The sea-birds bathe, avd stretch s¢heir feathers, 

The hoar-frost fall, and snow mingled with hail. 
Then are the heart’s wounds heavier 

Grieving for the dear one; sorrow is renewed ; 
Then the memory of kindred flits across zs mind ; 
He greets them joyfully,—earnestly he gazes. 

But the vision of the warriors passes soon away,—* 
The spirit of the sea-farers brings not back thereby the many 
Well-known songs; sadness grows afresh 

Upon him that must very often send 

A weary heart over the frozen waves. 


V. 


“ Since I may not think of it in this life, 

Wherefore should not my mind become sad, 

When I think over all the life of men, 

How suddenly they gave up their halls, 

The proud leaders! Thus the world 

Day by day perishes and falls: 

Therefore man cannot be wise ere he possess 

A deal of winters in the earth-kingdom. A wise man shall be patient, 
He shall not be too hot-hearted, nor too quick of speech, 

Nor too weak a warrior, nor too rash, 





* Conjectural. 
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Nor too fearful, nor too fain, nor too avaricious, 

Nor ever too eager in boasting, ere he is well-informed. 
A man shall wait, when he makes a boast, 

Bold in spirit,—until he knows well 

Whither the counsel of the mind will turn. 


VI. 


“ The thoughtful man shall perceive how dreary it will be 
When all the wealth of the world shall stand waste, 
As now upon earth 

Various walls stand, wind-buffeted, 

Covered with rime, the dwellings in ruins. 
Crumbling is the wine-hall, its master lies ow, 
Deprived of joy: his retainers have all fallen, 

The proud by the walls. Some, war has rapt away, 
Borne on their journey hence; some, birds bare 
Over the high seas; some, the grey wolf 

Divided at death ; some, with a sad face, 

Their lord laid in the earth-cave :* 

Thus the Creator of men laid waste this world, 
Until, deprived of the voices of their inhabitants, 
The old works of the giants stood desolate.” 


VIL. 


Then thought he wisely upon the place of walls, 

And deeply considered this dark life: 

Sad in heart, oft he remembered by-gone ¢iings, 

The many slaughters, and these words he spake : 

“Where has gone the steed? where the rider? where the gift-giver ? 
Where has gone the hall of feasting? Where are the festivities ? 
Ah, the bright cup! Ah, the mailéd warrior! 

Ah, the glory of the prince! How time flies, 

Darkened under the night-shade, as it had never been! 

As a vestige of the dear company now stands 





* Ze., tomb. 
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The wall high with wonders, glittering with serpents : 
The strength of spears took off its masters, 
Slaughter-greedy weapons ;—Fate, the greater part, 
And tempests beat the rocky slope; 

The driving storm freezes the earth, 

The terror of winter, when dusk cometh ; 

The shades of night darken, the north sends forth 
The fierce hail-storm, with injury to men; 

All is wretched in the earth-kingdom,— 

The decrees of Fate change the world beneath the skies. 
Here riches are fleeting, here friends are passing, 
Here man is transitory, and kinsman for a time: 

All the foundation of the earth shall be desolate.” 


So spake the wise man in his heart; he sat him apart in the council. 

Good is he that keepeth faith: never shall his anger too hastily 

A warrior shew in his heart, unless he first knows the reparation,— 

The man who would act with valor. Well shall it be for him that 
seeketh mercy, 

Solace from the Father in heaven, in whom all our security dwells! 


Translated by Anna Robertson Brown. 


“THE TEMPEST:”’ MAGIC AND PROSPERO. 


THE Macic IN THE Priay.—lIn reading this play we must bear in 
mind that the belief in magic and witchcraft was in Shakespeare’s 
day an established article in the popular creed, and accepted by 
the great majority of the cultivated and learned. To attack it was 
a bold thing to do, and few writers had ventured it [Howard, Earl 
of Northampton, “ Defensative against the Poyson of supposed 
Prophecies,” 1583; Reginald Scot, “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” 
1584, etc. On the other side, King James’s “ Demonology,” 1603. 
Burton, in “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 1617, records that magic is 
“practised by some still,” including “princes and popes”]. It is 
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doubtful whether Shakespeare believed in magic, or even in astrology 
[compare the 14th Sonnet]. And yet Prospero is the grandest con- 
ception of the magician in all our literature. The delineation is in 
strict accordance with the prevalent theory of the magic art, and 
yet it is so ennobled and idealized that in our day we see nothing 
mean or unworthy in it. [Note references in the play to the ordi- 
nary adjuncts and instrumentalities of the professional magician : 
his rode (i. 2. 24); his wand (i. 2. 471; v. 1. 54, etc.); and his dooks 
(iii. 1. 95; iii. 2.97, 100; v. I. 55, etc.). The vulgar machinery of 
the art—spells, incantations, etc.—is merely hinted at: “ my charms 
crack not;” “ my spirits obey ;” “ untie the spell,” etc. The szlence 
requisite in the magic ritual—a condition associated with the most 
ancient accounts of the art—is insisted upon (iv. I. 126): 


hush and be mute, 
Or else our spell is marr’d.] 


Had not the poet observed a like silence as to the details of the 
enchantment—which could only be tedious or ridiculous now—his 
spell over us had been marred. [Compare this with the minute 
elaboration of the infernal czzszxe in “ Macbeth.” Why the differ- 
ence in treatment ?} 

All the various orders of spirits, according to their abode or 


element,—“ whether in sea or fire, in earth or air,” as Horatio puts 
it,—are introduced or alluded to. [Point out passages that illustrate 
this. ] 


In short, while Shakespeare has managed the supernatural part 
of the play in strict accordance with the theories of the time con- 
cerning magic, he has avoided everything that was ridiculous or 
repulsive in the popular belief. He thus exercises, as it were, a 
magic power over the vulgar magic, lifting it from prose into poetry. 
At the same time, he has contrived to make it seem as real as it is 
marvellous. It is at once supernatural and natural,—the utmost 
power of the magic art, and yet going on with as little jar to our 
credulity as the ordinary sequence of events in our every-day life. 

PrRosPERO.—Sundry attempts have been made to prove “ The 
Tempest” an allegory; but Shakespeare had no such intention. 

II 
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The human characters are men and women distinctly individualized, 
not abstractions personified. Prospero, great as he is both as man 
and as magician, is not perfect,—not the ideal type of human genius 
and character, and not absolute master of himself. This is the ex- 
planation of something in the second scene which has puzzled and 
misled some of the commentators, and of which no one of them, 
so far as I am aware, has given the correct interpretation. When 
Prospero is telling Miranda the story of her early life, why does he 
again and again charge her with being inattentive to a narration in 
which it is impossible that she should not be intensely interested ? 
If we could have any doubt on this point, it ought to be removed 
by her evident surprise that he could suppose her a careless or 
indifferent listener to so thrilling a tale. It is amazing that two 
critics at least should have taken the ground that Miranda is not 
listening attentively. Her thoughts, they agree in telling us, are 
wandering off to the foundered ship and the unfortunate folk in it, 
for whom her tender heart was so deeply moved when she witnessed 
the shipwreck. A keener critic gets somewhat nearer the truth 
when he says: “ He thinks she is not listening attentively to his 
speech, partly because he is not attending to it himself, his thoughts 
being busy with the approaching crisis of his fortune, and drawn 
away to the other matters which he has in hand, and partly because 
in her trance of wonder at what he is relating she seems abstracted 
and self-withdrawn from the matter of his discourse.” But it is not 
mere mental abstraction on his part,—if, indeed, this were possible 
in telling the tale of his “ high wrongs,’—nor is Prospero the man 
to mistake entranced wonder for lack of interest and attention. His 
error is simply due to nervous excitement, which, as in meaner 
mortals, makes him irritable, impatient, and unreasonable. Shake- 
speare has given us varied and abundant evidence that this crisis in 
his fortunes is a tremendous strain upon his powers, and he almost 
breaks down under it. It does overcome his ordinary steadiness of 
nerve and tranquillity of spirit. It is this that makes him so unjust 
to Miranda, and, in the latter part of the same scene, so impatient 
with Ariel when the tricksy spirit ventures to remind him of the 
promise to set him free ere long [the commentators have not at- 
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tempted to explain this; but Professor Moulton, in the second edi- 
tion of his “ Shakespeare-as a Dramatic Artist” (p. 236), recognizes 
it as “ one of the most difficult incidents of the play,” and strangely 
thinks that it “takes coherency if we see in it Prospero governing 
this incarnation of caprice by out-capricing him /|. Prospero him- 
self is not unconscious of the weakness later (iv. 1. 158), when he 
says to Ferdinand (and Miranda) : 
Sir, I am vex’d; 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled: 

Be not disturb’d with my infirmity ; 

If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell, 


And there repose; a turn or two IJ’ll walk, 
To still my beating mind. 


When Prospero, usually so self-poised and self-possessed, speaks 
thus, we get some notion of the mental strain, the terrible suspense 
and anxiety of these three hours on which his whole future life and 
that of his beloved daughter are dependent. 

It is also to be noted in our study of Prospero that, mighty 
magician though he be, he has no power to bring two young hearts 
to beat as one. He cannot make Ferdinand and Miranda love each 
other. Hecan bid Ariel bring them together; but, that done, he 
can only watch with paternal fondness and hope to see whether all 
goes on as his soul prompts it. But, you will say, the notion that 
love could be excited by magic arts is old and familiar; and we find 
it more than once in Shakespeare. [Where?] Why, then, did not 
Prospero exercise his art upon Ferdinand and Miranda, and thus 
settle in advance one at least of the uncertainties of that anxious 
day? One critic, who is rarely astray in a case like this, believes 
that he aid play the magician here. “In the planting of love,” he 
says, “ Ariel beats old god Cupid all to nothing; for it is through 
some witchcraft of his that Ferdinand and Miranda are surprised 
into a mutual rapture.” The misconception is a gross one,—gross 
in a double sense. Love could indeed be awakened by magic, 
according to the ancient theory of the art; but it was only love in 
the lower animal sense that was thus excited. The purer, nobler 
passion was beyond the control of wizard or necromancer; and 
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Prospero, it is almost unnecessary to say, could never descend to 
the base devices of those who, having gained a measure of super- 
human power by a compact with the great adversary of souls, became 
the ministers of his dark purposes. Almost any other dramatist of 
that day might have been willing to admit this as a prelude toa 
more honorable love (we find things not unlike it in the plays of the 
time), but Shakespeare never so degrades Ais mighty magic. In 
this, as in other respects, Prospero is like his creator, though not, 
as some have supposed, intended to be the portrait of that creator. 


W. J. Rolfe. 





















A VALUABLE STAGE HISTORY. 






Books that register the multifarious results of painstaking inves- 
tigation, such as Fleay’s “ History of the London Stage,” * are neces- 
sarily a little dull at first glance, because stuffed so full of details, 
but what a strong light such various collected minutiz throw here 
and there on phases of vital interest in the story of the develop- 
ment of dramatic literature. For instance, among various formal 
entries of dates, plays, and fees in the records of the Carolan Master 
of the Revels, I come upon these passages,— 




















1629. November 22.—For allowing of the French at the Red 
Bull [£2]. 

1629. December 14.—For allowing of a French company to 
play at the Fortune one afternoon, £1. I should have had another 
piece, but in respect of their ill-fortune I was content to bestow a 
piece back,— 


and significant enough are these jottings in the reference they make 
to Queen Henrietta Maria’s introducing women actors on the public 
stage, and to the ill-mannered English prejudice thereby aroused. 
It was only a few years later, in 1633, that the French Queen 
shocked her English subjects and aroused Prynne’s rage, by herself 
deigning to appear in W. Montague’s “ Pastoral,” which, moreover, 





* “A Chronicle History of the London Stage, 1559-1642.’" By Frederick Gard Fleay, M.A. London: 
Reeves & Turner, 196 Strand. 1890. Pp. 424. 
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was not a Court Mask, but a play. Concerning such innovations 
in English customs, Mr. Fleay has found various facts to record, 
and his statement that in Cartwright’s “Lady Errant,” English 
women actors for the first time appeared in public—probably in 
1632, before the Queen, at Blackfriars—is one of the small matters 
of importance which abound in this handsome volume. 

An example of the clearness that can be shed on chaos by due 
regard to the bearing of recurrent events is the use made of the 
frequent shutting of the theatres during plague years, in order to 
mark the periods of change that necessarily followed in the fall and 
rise of different elements in the history of the stage. The last 
scene of all that ends the series of epochs outlined is thus boldly 
characterized : 


In 1636-7 another great plague; Jonson died; a rabble of 
courtiers began to press their plays on public acceptance by hiring 
the actors to perform them. Decrepitude, the gloaming before 
nightfall, set in, and in 1642 came death, not followed by resurrec- 
tion until Shelley and Browning appeared among usas writers. But 
the stage on which they will be presented is not yet. The present 
time is not worthy of them. 


The distinct qualities in the work of different periods ; the greater 
originality of the epoch whose dependence was rather upon the 
general public than upon royal patronage; and, still further, the 
superiority of the plays of the co-working owners and actors of 
whom Shakespeare was one, over those of the money-getting 
genius-driving company “ exploited” by that keen business manager, 
Henslowe, are points brought out with force by Mr. Fleay’s 
methodic indication of the natural phases marking stage-play con- 
ditions, and his minute inquiries into the fersonnel and customs of 
the different companies. The especial value of Henslowe’s “ Diary,” 
claims Mr. Fleay, lies not, as has been asserted, in its showing what 
the inner arrangement of Shakespeare’s Company must also have 
been, buf in setting before us the selfish hand-to-mouth policy 
which was the exact opposite of theirs. Henslowe’s averaged a play 
every two weeks. Shakespeare’s one in two months. Henslowe’s 
plays were constantly being rewritten, renamed, sold. Shakespeare’s 
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seldom, “and then by some surreptitious procedure ;” for this com- 
pany “sought to produce plays of lasting interest” which would 
run longer, “ bear revival, and be a perennial source of income.” 

From whence it may appear not only that sound work is in the 
end the cheapest, and that an independent democracy is the fit back- 
ing for a golden era of drama; but, also, that the conditions of the 
Shakespearian stage supply some pattern principles to guide the 
building of a new stage in a strange land. Some restraint of imme- 
diate money-getting in favor of a solider progress, some trust in 
a healthier taste than appears, is absolutely essential to a higher 
development. Certainly, too, the worst enemies of the mental inde- 
pendence necessary to the public that is to know a good thing when 
it sees it are the supreme patronage of what is called “Society,” 
and the deference paid to the commonplace opinions of dominating 
old fogies of prejudice and repute. 

These fragments and suggestions may serve to indicate that 
Fleay’s “ Chronicle History of the London Stage” is almost as rich 
a storehouse of literary and historic material as his “ Life and Work 
of Shakespeare,” and that the results of his researches are capable 
of throwing light upon the needs of the present as well as upon 
the conditions of the past. 






















F. 

















NOTES AND NEWS. 


A RECENT Glasgow paper quotes the hitherto unpublished letter 
of Carlyle given in our January number as copied from “the 
magazine called Port-Lore.” This interesting letter of Carlyle’s, 
together with that of Ruskin criticising George Eliot, as given in 
our last November number, have certainly added much to the varied 
interest of the letters of our London correspondent, and claim wide 
attention. In Mr. Kingsland’s present letter he gives a letter of 
Shelley’s never put in type before: its autobiographical value is of 
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an intimate kind, and its market value has been, by the way, some- 
what considerable to its owner, Mr. Wise, the happy possessor of 
several manuscript letters of Shelley’s, for one of which he gave £5. 
Through his kindness Mr. Kingsland was able to copy out from 
faded ink and yellow paper the letter given here. The quotations 
from letters to Claire Clairmont are taken from a private copy, Mr. 
Kingsland is fortunate enough to possess. As for the information 
given concerning Browning and the Shelley Society this is, of 
course, derived from Mr. Kingsland’s personal intercourse with 
Browning, and is genuine news to most readers both here and in 
England. Mr. Kingsland says he did not feel it right to speak of 
it while Browning lived, but “it is different now, and can hurt no 
one; and, indeed, I think it right it should be known. I told the 
secretary of the Shelley Society,’ Mr. Kingsland continues, “that 
I should mention it in PoET-LoRE, and he was quite content; for he 
too applied to Browning with a like result.” 





THE QUESTION of the relation between comparative mythol- 
ogy and ethnology is a fascinating one to speculate upon. The 
wider knowledge of the mythology of various races has revealed 
the fact that between all there exist marked resemblances; and the 
problem of how to explain these resemblances has occupied the 
attention of many a wise man. Max Miller’s researches in Sanscrit 
philology settled pretty conclusively the origin of the similarity in 
the myths of the different branches of the Aryan race, although it 
seems he was mistaken as to the exact location of its cradle; but 
Sanscrit philology had no light to throw on the resemblance, for 
instance, of a North American Indian and a Greek myth. There 
have been borrowing hypotheses and there have been hypotheses to 
the effect that man started up all over the globe at the same time 
and began simultaneously to think the same thoughts, but the most 
recent researches in ethnology seem to suggest a more satisfactory 
answer. Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his book, “ Races and Peoples” (N. 
D. C. Hodges, New York, 1890), brings forth some very conclusive 
arguments in support of the theory that the cradle of the human 
race was in the Southwestern part of Europe and the Northwestern 
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part of Africa, which in that remote time before the glacial epoch 
were joined by wide land bridges, one at Gibraltar and one con- 
necting Tunis with Sicily and Italy. At this time man was homo- 
geneous, undifferentiated into white or black. But there came a 
time when the white race emerged from primeval chaos, and, ex- 
tending along the southern and northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, became differentiated, on the one hand, into Egyptians, 
Arabian, Chaldean, and so on, and, on the other, into the Euskarian, 
Caucasian, and Aryan. If this can ever be proved, certainly we 
have mythic resemblances in a nutshell, and may devote the rest of 
our lives to the discovery of the causes of the differences, and may 
look forward some day to a philosophy of mythology in which the 
present wrangling Solar and folk-lore schools will be assigned their 
appropriate places. 


PERSIAN POETRY AGAIN. 


WE have from Dr. Davie, retired from the English army, who 
has been much in Persia and India and has special knowledge of 
Persian literature, the following letter called out by the article in 
the January number of PoET-LoRE: 


“T have read the article on ‘Some Characteristics of Persian 
Poetry’ in PorT-LORE with great pleasure. It treats of the subject 
accurately, as far as it goes, and the remarks on Sufism are, as far 
as I can understand the matter, just. Of course, in a country where 
all were reared in an atmosphere of poetical language and where so 
many have counted the Muses it is not an easy matter to make a 
representative selection of poets, but, in the five Mr. Buckham 
mentions, I think he has succeeded very well; at any rate, he has 
given the names of those poets who are best known in Occidental 
countries. 

“T do not think Persian poetry is likely to be popular, to any 
great extent, in Europe, owing to its redundant verbiage and the 
amount of mystical and other rubbish one has to wander through to 
get to the gems; at the same time, it is well worth reading. There 
are several good translations into English of the ‘ Gulistan’ of S’adi. 
The ‘ Bostan’ is not so much known, but there are several selections 
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in English, and in 1882 I had published a complete translation into 
English verse, under the head of the ‘Garden of Fragrance.’ S’adi 
of course now and again yields the true poetic ring, but, on the 
whole, I am afraid he is only a rhythmical rhymster. Hafiz, as his 
poetical name implies, is a ‘ perfect’ poet and undoubtedly the most 
popular; and, however the initiated in the mystical may interpret 
his effusions, the great bulk of those who hear them and read them 
take them in their literal sense. 

“Very few scraps of Ridaki, the father of Persian poetry, who 
flourished in the tenth century, are left, but these are good. 

“ Jululuddin is a good specimen of the mystical poet, and Jami of 
the descriptive type. Nizami is also a good descriptive poet, but 
these are second rate compared to Firdisi, whose ‘Shahnama’ of 
150,000 lines is quite a wonder. 

“As to Sufism my mind, not being of a mystical turn, is not 
constituted to comprehend it. In one form or another the doctrine, 
I fancy, is of very ancient origin, and appears to be travelling West. 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Sufism, the modern Theosophy, and all 
mystical systems are closely allied. Sufism may therefore be found 
in connection with any religious belief and is not necessarily con- 
nected with Islam. Among Mohammedans, Sufis are regarded 
more or less as heretics, or free-thinkers. 

“The language employed in describing feelings and conditions, 
however well it may be understood by the initiated, is taken in its 
literal sense by those who hear it recited and sung, and being in a 
great measure of a Bacchanalian or voluptuous nature is not cal- 
culated to have an elevating or moral effect. 

“G., Davie. 
“‘ Lonpon, February 3, 1891.” 





“HAMLET” PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


“ HAMLET” has been the subject of study for some time past in 
the department of English in the University of Kansas. The “ Fur- 
ness Variorum” has been the text-book, and, not unnaturally, when 
Professor Dunlap wished to offer a prize to his class for the best 
essay upon some subject connected with “ Hamlet,” the subject to 
be chosen from one of three given subjects, he turned to Dr. 
Furness, writing to him to ask him to select the questions. Dr. 
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Furness in reply to this request selected the three following 
questions, handing over the matter to us to be given here: 


“1, When Hamlet accuses himself of being ‘ pigeon-liver’d,’ of 
unpacking his heart with words, etc., etc. (ii. 2. 575), are these self- 
reproaches, as applied to his whole career, deserved, or are they 
morbid ? 

“2, Is the career of Claudius one of strength or weakness ? 

“3, When Ophelia (iii. 1. 134) tells Hamlet that her father is ‘ at 
home’ did she tell an intentional or an unintentional lie? If the 
former, can it be palliated? If the latter, is not her tragic fate un- 
deserved ?” 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


THE NEW one-volume edition of the works of Shelley has given 
Professor Dowden the opportunity of once again opening the 
“ Harriet question,” and we would fain hope of closing it, too; for 
it is assuredly time that the last word on this topic should be 
uttered. ‘Shelley was no angel,” says Mr. Dowden, nor, may we 
suppose, was his wife Harriet. At the same time, whatever may 
have happened after Shelley eloped with Mary Godwin, there is 
no sufficient evidence forthcoming to prove Harriet’s unfaithfulness 
before this event. Think as one may of Shelley in the general re- 
lations of his life, herve he was utterly and indefensibly wrong. His 
treatment of Harriet cannot be condoned,—albeit he was, in all other 
aspects of his character, noble, pure, true-hearted, and generous. 
But that he did not always find his first wife so little to his taste 
there is abundant evidence in the letters written by Shelley to Eliza- 
beth Hitchiner,—the whole series of which have recently been 
privately printed. In some future communication I hope to give 
your readers a few notes on these letters,—which are always likely to 
remain inaccessible to the general public. 

While on this topic it is interesting to note that our great modern 
poet, Robert Browning,— influenced as he undoubtedly was by the 
writings of this poet,—would have no white-washing of Shelley 
at the expense of Harriet. Some three years since I was writing 
him in a similar strain to the above, and he replied: “I quite agree 
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with you in your estimate of Shelley’s life and character.” Then, 
too, Browning had been very warmly requested to become president 
of the Shelley Society at the time of its formation. There can be 
little doubt he would have accepted this office, but the “ Harriet 
question” stood in the way. Browning was honest to the core, 
and he considered that by becoming president of such a society 
he would be endorsing all Shelley’s actions; therefore he at once 
refused the request on the ground that “he could not uphold Shel- 
ley with regard to his treatment of his first wife.” Surely a “last 
word” this. 

But the personality of Shelley will always be a unique one in 
English literature, and one which will grow in interest. Apart from 
the wonderful music of his poems, his published letters have a value 
by no means inconsiderable ; while among the numerous uxzpublished 
letters are to be found many, exceedingly characteristic of the poet. 
I append an hitherto unpublished letter of Shelley’s, written to 
Leigh Hunt, dated “ Marlow, Dec. 8, 1816,” and which will doubt- 
less interest the readers of POET-LORE. 


“*Will I own the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ?’ I do not care— 
as you like. And yet the poem was composed under the influence 
of feelings which agitated me even to tears, so that I think it de- 
serves a better fate than being linked with so stigmatized and un- 
popular a name (so far as itis known) as mine. You will say that it 
is not thus, that I am morbidly sensitive to what I esteem the injus- 
tice of neglect,—but I do not say that I am unjustly neglected, the 
oblivion which overtook my little attempt of ‘ Alastor’ Iam ready 
to acknowledge was sufficiently merited in ztse/f; but then it was not 
accorded in the correct proportion, considering the success of the 
most contemptible drivellings. I am undeceived in the belief that I 
have powers deeply to interest, or substantially to improve mankind. 
How far my conduct and my opinions have rendered the zeal and 
ardour with which I have engaged in the attempt ineffectual, I know 
not. Self-love prompts me to assign much weight to a cause which 
perhaps has none. But thus much I do not seek to conceal from 
myself, that Iam an outcast from human society; my name is ex- 
ecrated by all who understand its entire import,—by those very beings 
whose happiness I ardently desire. Iam an object of compassion to 
a few more benevolent than the rest; all else abhor and avoid me. 
With you, and perhaps some others (though in a less degree I fear), 
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my gentleness and sincerity find favour, because they are themselves 
gentle and sincere: they believe in self-devotion and generosity, be- 
cause they are themselves generous and self-devoted. Perhaps I 
should have shrunk from persisting in the task which I had under- 
taken in early life, of opposing myself in these evil times and among 
these evil tongues, to what I esteem misery and vice; if I must have 
lived in the solitude of the heart. Fortunately my domestic circle 
incloses that within it which compensates for the loss. But these are 
subjects for conversation, and I find that in using the privilege which 
you have permitted me of friendship, I have indulged in that quan- 
tity of self-love which only friendship can excuse or endure.” 


As I have already said, there are, besides those addressed to Miss 
Hitchiner, numerous letters of Shelley’s in existence which have not 
yet been published ; and chief among these are a series of letters to 
Claire (or rather Jane) Clairmont. These letters range over a period 
of six years,—the first being dated “ London, Dec. 30, 1816,” and 
the last, “Sarzana, May 31, 1822.” A few copies only have, I believe, 
been privately printed. They are certainly of uncommon interest, 
and show that the poet was greatly attached to the unhappy girl. 
But the chief importance of these letters is the testimony they bear 
to the purely sisterly relationship existing between Shelley and 
Claire,—the fact of their being of so private a character giving 
additional emphasis to this point. No extracts from these letters 
have hitherto been published; but they certainly tend to throw ad- 
ditional light upon the poet and his work. Those of your readers 
who know and love the “ Epipsychidion” may be interested in the 
following extracts from a letter to Claire Clairmont, dated “ Pisa, 
Jan. 10, 1820:” 


“T see Emilia sometimes. She continues to enchant me infi- 
nitely, and I soothe myself with the idea that I make the discomfort 
of her captivity lighter to her by demonstration of the interest 
which she has awakened in me.” Ina subsequent letter he writes: 
“Whether her [Emilia’s] presence is the source of pain or pleasure 
to me, I am equally ill-fated in both. I am deeply interested in her 
destiny, and that interest can in no manner influence it. She is not, 
however, insensible to my sympathy, and she counts it among her 
alleviations. As much comfort as she receives from my attachment 
to her //ose. There is no reason that you should fear any mixture 
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of that which you call love. My conception of Emilia’s talents 
augments every day. Her moral nature is fine,—but not above cir- 
cumstances. Yet I think her tender and true,—which is always some- 
thing. How many are only one of these things at a time.” 


In November, 1820, he thus writes to Claire: “ My verses please 
so few persons that I make much of the encouragement of the few, 
whose judgment (if I were to listen to Vanity, the familiar sp:v7t of 
our race) I should say with Shakespeare and Plato outweighed a 
whole theatre of others.” And in June, 1821: ‘“ My elegy on Keats 
is finished; I have dipped my pen in consuming fire to chastise his 
destroyers, otherwise the theme of the poem is solemn and exalted.” 

The Shelley Society is about to issue a work of Shelley’s never 
before printed, entitled “A Philosophical View of Reform.” The 
manuscript is in possession of Lady Shelley, and consists of about 
150 pages. It was written by Shelley in 1817, and intended, then, for 
publication ; but the poet’s hasty departure for Switzerland prevented 
its issue. The executive committee of the Society are now in treaty 
with Lady Shelley for the production of this interesting work ; and 
it is to be hoped that no unforeseen calamity will delay the publica- 
tion of what will probably prove one of the most interesting books 
of our age. 

In the course of January the second performance of ‘“ The 
Cenci” took place at a Parisian theatre,—in French, from the transla- 
tion of Monsieur Tolor Dorian. This translation was published in 
Paris a year or two since, and contained a preface by Mr. Swinburne. 
The first performance of “ The Cenci” took place on May 7, 1886, in 
London, by a curious coincidence on the birthday of Mr. Browning, 
who was himself present thereat, and who afterwards so heartily 
congratulated Miss Alma Murray on her magnificent delineation 
of Beatrice Cenci. 

One of the most disappointing books lately issued is Olive 
Schreiner’s “ Dreams.” One expected much from the author of 
“The Story of an African Farm,’—and indeed the best dream in the 
book is reprinted from her first volume! For some time now we 
have been eagerly awaiting the news that a new book is at hand,— 
but, so far, in vain. Let us hope Miss Schreiner “as something in 
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reserve,—for the “ African Farm” was a work rightly named “ of 
genius,” 

A volume of “ Literary Studies” was recently announced from 
the pen of Mr. John Morley, and expectation was accordingly big,— 
for between the Mr. Morley of literature and the Mr. Morley of 
politics there is assuredly a“ great gulf fixed.” But no sooner does 
the volume come to hand than we find that it consists of reprints of 
divers articles from divers reviews: no fresh word uttered. Of 
course, it is well and fitting these essays should be collected,—for 
they are of perennial interest; but should not the preliminary an- 
nouncements have stated they were “ reprints ?” One of the best of 
these essays is that on “ Aphorisms,” though it is curious to note 
that Mr. Morley omits all mention of the most aphoristic writer of 
modern times,—Walter Savage Landor. 

The eighteen-hundred-year-old work, “ Aristotle on the Constitu- 
tion of Athens,” has just been printed by order of the trustees of the 
British Museum. Mr. Kenyon, the editor, describes the originals as 
consisting of four rolls of papyrus, the longest being about seven feet, 
and the shortest three feet, while the writing is in four different hands. 
Mr. Kenyon appears satisfied that the copy was not intended for sale, 
but was a transcript made solely for the original owner. For the 
most part the writing is in a small, semi-cursive hand, full of contrac- 
tions. The whole is composed of thirty-six columns,—the final six 
being much mutilated. 

Scotsmen all over the world have been once more drinking to 
the memory of Burns,—January 25 being the anniversary of his 
birth. Say what we will of Walter Scott, certain it is that Burns is 
enshrined in the hearts of all Scotsmen,—that is, if we may judge by 
the after-dinner effusions at these annual gatherings. Burns Clubs 
are undoubtedly on the increase, and at times seem as if they would 
in Scotland overwhelm all other literary interests. One thing at 
least is certain, Burns has found his way to the common heart: if 
these annual gatherings of Scotchmen testify to nothing else, they 
testify at least to that; no small thing this. 

Wiltam G. Kingsland. 

Lonpown, February 6, 1891. 
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MORE BROWNING QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Mr. GreorGE WILLIS CooKE writes in regard to his Browning 
queries, printed in PoET-LorRE for November, 1890, that he has 
“found some answer to all the queries, though not fully satisfactory 
in all cases,” and he permits us to give the following from the proofs 
of his “ Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning,” published this month, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. :— 


“THE CARDINAL AND THE Doe (‘ Asolando’).—Browning puts 
this incident in the year 1522, and he says the Legate was Crescen- 
zio. An account of Crescenzio in Moreri’s ‘ Dictionnaire Historique’ 
has been translated as follows: ‘ Marcel Crescentio, Cardinal Bishop 
of Marsico, in the kingdom of Naples, was born in Rome, of one 
of the most noble and ancient families. From his youth he made 
great progress in letters, particularly in civil and canon law. He 
had a canonship in the Church of St. Mary Major, and was also 
given the office of the Auditor of the Rota. Then Pope Clement 
VII. named him for the bishopric of Marsico, and Paul III. made 
him Cardinal, June 2, 1542. Crescentio was Protector of the Order 
of Citeaux, perpetual Legate at Bologna, Bishop of Conserans, 
etc. Julius III. named him Legate to preside at the Council of 
Trent, and he presided there at the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth sessions. The latter ended in 1552, and the 
Cardinal Crescentio, who was ill, remained in Trent. Rumor said 
that his malady came upon him in this way: After working almost 
the whole of the night of March 20, to write to the Pope, as he 
arose from his seat he imagined that he saw a dog that opened its 
jaws frightfully, and appeared to him with its flaming eyes and low- 
hanging ears as if mad, and about to attack him. Crescentio called 
his servants at once, and made them bring lights, but the dog could 
not be found. The Cardinal, terrified by this spectre, fell into a 
deep melancholy, and then immediately into a sickness which made 
him despair of recovery, although his friends and physicians assured . 
him there was nothing to fear. This is the story about the end of 
Cardinal Crescentio, who died at Verona the Ist of June, 1552. It 
could have been invented only by ill-meaning people, who lacked 
respect for the council.’ 

“A similar story is told in Peter Ribadeneira’s ‘ Flower of the 
Lives of the Saints.’ ‘When St. Stanislaus Kostka was preparing 
himself for admission into the Society of Jesus, he was visited with 
a dangerous sickness at the beginning of which the devil appeared 
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to him in the guise of a great black dog, horrible and fearful to 
behold. The foul fiend took the sick man thrice by the throat, 
trying to throttle him; but Stanislaus, with the sign of the cross, 
not only resisted him manfully, but even drove him away; and he 
never again disturbed this faithful soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 

“This great black dog is none other than the wind-god, or the 
messenger of death. In his ‘Myths and Myth-Makers,’ Mr. John 
Fiske says: ‘Countless examples go to show that by the early 
Aryan mind the howling wind was conceived as a great dog or 
wolf. As the fearful beast was heard speeding by the windows or 
over the house-top, the inmates trembled; for none knew but his 
own soul might forthwith be required of him. Hence, to this day, 
among ignorant people, the howling of a dog under the window is 
supposed to portend death in the family. It is the fleet greyhound 
of Hermes, come to escort the soul to the river Styx. In Persiaa 
dog is brought to the bedside of the person who is dying, that the 
soul may be sure of a prompt escort; the same custom exists in 
India. . . . Throughout all Aryan mythology the souls of the dead 
are supposed to ride on the night-wind with their howling dogs, 
gathering into their throng the souls of those just dying as they 
pass by their houses. Hence, in many parts of Europe it is still 
customary to open the windows when a person dies, in order that 
the soul may not be hindered in joining the mystic cavalcade. 
Sometimes the whole complex conception is wrapped up in the 
notion of a single dog, the messenger of the god of shades, who 
comes to summon the departing soul.’ In the Christian mythology 
of the Middle Ages the dog has simply become a devil or an evil 
messenger of death.” 


“THE PONTE DELL’ ANGELO is a well-known bridge in Venice; 
the story told is from the ‘ Annales’ of Father Boverio, as the poet 
says. Moreri’s ‘ Dictionnaire Historique’ gives an account of this 
old chronicler: ‘Zaccaria Boverio, an Italian Capuchin monk, was 
born at Saluzzo in 1568, and taught philosophy and theology in his 
Order. He was a faithful monk, and fond of the retired life thus 
afforded. He occupied himself in the composition of various works, 
such as “Les Annales des Capucins,” in two volumes, “ Demon- 
strationes symbolice vere et false Religionis adversus Atheistas 
Judzas Hereticas,” ‘“‘Censura Parzenetica in Marcum-Antonium de 
Bominis,” etc. Father Boverio died at Genoa May 31, 1638, aged 
seventy years.’” 


“JANE TayLor, of Norwich, from whom Browning says he took 
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the suggestion used in ‘ Rephan,’ is a slip of the pen or memory 
for ‘ Jane Taylor of Ongar.’ 

“Jane Taylor was one of the earliest writers of books for chil- 
dren, and especially of religious books. She was the second sister 
of Isaac Taylor, the author of ‘The Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm,’ ‘The Physical Theory of Another Life, ‘The Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry,’ and other works. The greater part of her life was 
spent at Ongar, and with her sister Ann she wrote ‘Hymns for 
Infant Minds.’ She also wrote ‘ Display; a novel, ‘ Essays in 
Rhyme on Morals and Manners,’ and ‘ The Contributions of Q. Q.’ 
Her ‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,’ and ‘My Mother,’ are now the 
best known of her poems. After her death, in 1824, at the age of 
forty, her ‘Memoirs’ were written by her brother Isaac, and they 
were published in connection with her correspondence. Her com- 
plete works, including the ‘Memoirs,’ have been published in three 
volumes. In Blackwood 139: 23 is an article upon her. Walter 
Scott spoke of Jane Taylor as ‘among the first women of her time;’ 
she is praised, also, in Oliphant’s ‘ History of English Literature in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ who mentions a prose sketch, ‘ How it 
Strikes a Stranger,’ in ‘The Contributions of Q. Q.,’ and it is this 
sketch which suggested to Browning the idea used in ‘ Rephan.’” 


UnpbeER “ Rosny” the new Guide-Book explains that Rosny is a 
chateau on the river Loire, and gives a description of it, from 
Cassell’s ‘‘ Normandy: Its History, Antiquities, and Topography,” 
to the effect that it “is a little way out of Mantes, to the west, down 
the river, and the historic chateau built close to the stream is one of 
the most interesting objects between Paris and Rouen; and, further, 
that it is mentioned as early as 1080, when Raoul de Mauvoisin was 
its seigneur ; that it passed successively into the hands of the Counts 
of Melun and of the great Sully’s grandfather and his descendants, 
till, in 1729, the Comte de Senozan bought it. Its connection with 
Sully, Henri Quatre, and the battle of Ivry, fought near by, and 
whence Sully was carried wounded on a litter, met by Henry, and 
dubbed knight for his valor, is a picturesque part of its history, but 
what bearing, if any, it has upon the lover “ Rosny” of Browning’s 
“ Asolando” does not appear. In that dramatic bit of a love-poem, 
love and pride in the honor of the loved one contend in the dreaming 
mind of Clara, love speaking as with the voice of her lover Rosny, 
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and her own voice speaking for honor, urging the “ love-maddened 
wretch” to his fate, and sealing the sacrifice with, ‘That is best.” 
What light can the Normandy guide-book throw on this romantic 
phantasy? Information about the castle strikes one, at first sight, 
as being scarcely more necessary than an identification of Prospero’s 
isle with Lampedusa or any other ground known to geography ; but 
upon writing to Mr. Cooke that Rosny seemed to us very plainly 
a mere lover, he answers,— 


“ As to Rosny! I do not find any one whatever of the name 
except as applied to the French castle. Browning spent several 
summers in that neighborhood, and must have visited it. I have no 
doubt whatever that the poem is based on some legend or incident 
in the history of that castle. I have not found it; but if you could 
get at the local histories or guide-books I am quite certain you 
would come upon it in some form or other. It is never possible to 
tell in any given case whether Browning gives the story verbatim 
or whether he transforms it by his methods. He often uses both 
processes.” 





, IS IT BROWNING’S? 


Is THIS from Browning? If so, in what poem? 


Millions have meaning, after this 
Cyphers forget the integers. 


John F. Kirk, Jr. 


SOCIETIES. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club, Philadel- 
phia, held its fourth general meeting on Thursday evening, February 
5, Miss Cohen presiding. In illustration of the subject to be dis- 
cussed, Judge R. N. Willson read “A Pretty Woman” and “A 
Light Woman,” and Miss Briggs, “ Numpholeptos.” Music: piano 
solos—Romanze, Jadessohn; Impromptu, Chopin; by Mrs. Julie 
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Wesselhoeft ; Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” tenor solo by Mr. E. 


G. McCollin. 
In the course of her paper on “ Nora and the Pretty Woman” 


Miss Wharton said,— 


“Young, pretty, attractive; ignorant of any code of ethics that 
includes honesty and thoughtfulness, and yet with a certain womanly 
instinctive purity that causes her to hesitate to ask the aid of her 
husband's friend when she discovers that he entertains for her the 
feelings of a lover; trifling and vain on the outside, and yet with a 
certain earnestness of purpose and intensity of affection; and cow- 
ardly, as all slaves are cowards: such is Ibsen’s Nora. Her own 
confession reveals the hypocrisy in which she was reared. ‘ While 
I was at home with my father he used to tell me all his opinions, 
and I held the same opinions. If I had others I concealed them, 
because he would not have liked it. He played with me as I 
played with my dolls. Then I came to live in your house—... 
passed from father’s hands into yours. You settled everything ac- 
cording to your taste, and I got the same tastes as you, or I pre- 
tended to. I lived by performing tricks for you, Torvald. But you 
would have it so. You and father have done me a great wrong.’ 
With all her childishness and ignorance Nora shows that she had 
an ideal of something better and higher than had entered into her 
cramped and limited life, something too high indeed for her hus- 
band with all his fuller education and wider experience to reach.” 


Miss Wharton saw no strong resemblance between Nora and 
the “ Pretty Woman,” and, pointing out some differences, turned to 
Constance in “In a Balcony” as, in some respects,—notably in her 
dissimulation through cowardice,—a closer companion-picture than 
the pretty woman of Browning’s art study. 

In his paper on Dante’s “ Beatrice and Numpholeptos,” Mr. 
Francis Howard Williams took the ground that “ Numpholeptos” 
was the embodiment of a purely ethical ideal, while Beatrice was 
the embodiment of a religious ideal. 


“The blank pure soul which, like a prism, breaks up the white 
ray into its constituent colors, is the expositor of life, not as it 
claims to be, but as it is. He who loves must accept the condi- 
tions of his love; ‘must share the knowledge shrined those eyes 
above. Can he immerse himself in these voluptuous and inviting 
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colors and yet return unsullied to the white arms of her,—his heart’s 
divinity ? Can he be in the world and yet not of the world? The 
answer which ‘ Numpholeptos’ gives would seem to be a sad but quite 
decisive ‘No!’ He who has striven is left still striving; there is 
hope perhaps, but hope utterly unsustained by an immutable princi- 
ple stronger than itself. There is the effort to live up to an ethical 
standard which has been erected through the inherent virtue of the 
human soul and which is sustained alone by the high appeal to 
conscience and to the spiritual manhood of the individual... . 
Beatrice stands for that religion without which moral systems have 
crumbled through all the years of historic record. Browning and 
Dante both embody their ideals in the form of perfect women ; both 
set forth man’s craving for ultimate good in the guise of human 
desire. And they are both true to poetic justice, the one in sug- 
gesting failure, the other in foreshadowing success,—the failure of 
him who relies upon his own strength of purpose, the success of 
him who leans hard upon the Everlasting Arms. Too well we know 
the day will come when the seeker in ‘ Numpholeptos’ will cry for 
the last time,— : 
No more seeking love 

At end of toil, and finding calm above 

My passion, the old statuesque regard 

The sad petrific smile.” 

Mrs. Richardson L. Wright, Jr., opened the discussion, animad- 
verting upon the “unreason of a /e-intelligence.” 

Mr. Samuel W. Cooper contended that “the moral plane 
of genius was an entirely different one from the moral plane 
of ordinary mortals, and that outside of the Newdigate calendar 
there can hardly be found a more dreadful picture than in the 
lives of most of the poets, Marlowe, Chatterton, Savage, Byron, 
Burns, Shelley, even Shakespeare. The sad part of it seems to be 
that we cannot say that these men were great despite of the fact 
that they departed from the conventional creed ; because you find in 
the things that they did, the lives that they led, the stimulus for that 
peculiar characteristic which makes a man different from his fellows. 
I do not believe that Burns could have written the words that touch 
everybody’s heart, save for the fact that there breathed all humanity 
in those words. De Quincey could not have written as he did 
except from his own experience. The author of ‘The Sorrows of 
Werther’ could not have portrayed those sorrows had he himself 
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not suffered. Take Shelley, take Poe,—where shall we stop? Per- 
haps we could stop with Oliver Goldsmith. The man who has 
walked in the conventional way is not the man who gets into touch 
with human nature in its larger aspect. What I like about Brown- 
ing is his liberal attitude, the attitude of the philosopher. Browning 
liked to dwell on the wayward side of woman’s nature. 


And then the sudden sleights, strange secrecies, 
Complots inscrutable, deep telegraphs, 
Long-planned chance-meetings, hazards of a look, 
*€ Does she know? does she not know? saved or lost ?” 
A year of this compression’s ecstasy 

All goes for nothing! You would give this up 

For the old way, the open way, the world’s, 

His way who beats, and his who sells his wife! 
What tempts you ?—their notorious happiness, 
Makes you ashamed of ours? The best you’ll gain 
Will be—the Queen grants all that you require, 
Concedes the cousin, rids herself of you 

And me at once, and gives us ample leave 

To live like our five hundred happy friends. 


“This was Constance; so if you take Mildred; so of Fifine; so 
in ‘A Forgiveness,’ etc. Pippa serves only as a background. 
There is a great moral lesson to be learned here,—that is to say, we 
may learn to look at people, at humanity, as a whole, to view it in a 
philosophical aspect, instead of a merely personal or sectarian; we 
may learn to see what a near likeness men have to one another; we 
may learn a broader charity for the trials and the sorrows and the 
troubles of others than we can ever learn by thinking that only the 
commonplace is good and only the conventional is right.” 


Miss Cohen, commenting on the latter part of Mr. Cooper’s re- 
marks, said,— 

“ The attitude of people within the last fifty or seventy-five years 
is changing: any wrong or injustice in a man was condoned; in a 
woman it was never forgiven. That condition is largely passing 
away ; and I attribute it in great part to the teachers of this century 
who have brought before us a large charity and sympathy which 
has brought us into closer connection with human nature.” 


Replying to the first part of Mr. Cooper’s remarks, Mr. Sulz- 
berger humorously continued the argument against those criminals, 
the poets, and pushed to an absurdity the implication that poetic art 
was merely autobiography,— 
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“We read the daily newspaper, and naturally we find chronicled 
there all the wrong-doings of the day. Yet I have never dreamed 
that the reporter who furnished this information must needs be 
plunged in crimes. But we find a consolation in this theory. We 
learn that Shakespeare actually wrote his own works, for no one 
else could have been so wicked. There has been no mention of 
that foot-pad John Milton,—true he was blind. Why stop with 
Goldsmith when we have such monstrous characters in our 
literature as Wordsworth? There is Coleridge, there is Dor- 
othy, Wordsworth’s sister,—and we well know that she was 
at the bottom of a great deal that both Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge did. Then there was Rogers, the man who knew the value 
of things; there was Leigh Hunt; there was Lamb, and his sister. 
Wordsworth has himself revealed the number of the band; he says, 
‘We are seven.’ ... I think Mr. Cooper and I have succeeded in 
removing the scales from your eyes, in dispelling your illusion that 
poetry was a means for expressing thoughts too great for prose. 
Others have held the same opinion. I remember Mr. Anthony 
Weller, in that able criticism of English literature in general, said, ‘I 
don’t like it, Sam; I never know’d a respectable coachman as wrote 
poetry ’cept one, as made an affectin’ copy o’ werses the night afore 
he was hung for a highway robbery.’ 

“We have now learned beyond a peradventure that verse and 
vice are twin sisters, that poetry and perjury walk hand-in-hand, and 
that metre is little worse than murder.” 


The Clifton Shakspere Society (England) follows this pro- 
gramme during its sixteenth session, 1890-91. A meeting for 
reading intervenes between each of these critical meetings : 


MacsetH. October 25, 1890.—1. “ Macbeth” in its present 
state is the original drama altered by Middleton. 2. Shakespeare 
wrote “ Macbeth” to show his belief in the influence that beings of 
the spirit-world have over every man and woman. 3. The internal 
evidence of “ Macbeth” and contemporary records prove that Shake- 
speare had been to Scotland. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BuRNING PESTLE. November 22, 1890.— 
1. There is a definite connection between “ Don Quixote,” “ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,” and “ Hudibras.” 2. The popularity 
of Beaumont and Fletcher was owing to the fact that they suited 
themselves to the gross tastes of the Court and age, thus showing a 
marked contrast to Shakespeare, who elevated the public to himself. 
3. “The Faithful Shepherdess,” possessing only beauties of detail, 
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does not rank so high as Ben Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd,” while 
compared with Milton’s “ Comus” it is a miserable failure. 

PERICLES. December 20, 1890.—1. The stage-management of 
“ Pericles” and the slavish reproduction of the romance of Apollo- 
nius show that the whole play could not have been written by 
Shakespeare. 2. The story of Marina as an artistic whole written 
by Shakespeare, can be separated from “ Pericles,” showing the 
rest of the play to be parts added by Wilkins and Rowley. _ 3. 
Cerimon is Dr. John Hall. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. January 24, 1891.—1. As Blount’s 
entry in the Stationers’ Registers was not followed by any edition 
of the play, it is clear that Shakespeare did not sanction the print- 
ing of any of his works after 1604. 2. A comparison of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” with ‘Samson Agonistes” shows that Shakespeare 
teaches the same moral lessons as Milton, but with incomparably 
greater art. 3. The abundance of incident and detail in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” greatly detracts from the excellence of the play. 

Tue Ducuess oF Mari. February 28, 1891.—1. Parts of ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi” exceed the just bounds of poetry and tragedy. 
2. In flashes of genius which suddenly light up a wide horizon of 
emotions, Webster alone among English dramatists can be said to 
equal Shakespeare. 3. In his references to the play-writers of his 
time, Webster showed that he failed to appreciate Shakespeare’s 
merits. 

TROILUS AND CressipA. March 21, 1891.—1. The Rhyme-test 
confirms the theory that “ Troilus and Cressida” was written in 
three sections at different periods of Shakespeare’s life. 2. The 
military allusions in “ Troilus and Cressida,” together with contem- 
porary records, prove that Shakespeare served under Leicester in 
the Low Countries. 3. “Troilus and Cressida” was Shakespeare’s 
last attempt at comedy, when he was no longer capable of it. 

CorioLanus. April 25, 1891.—1. Although “ Coriolanus” shows 
that home-ties are stronger than the brute forces of the world, it 
fails to interest, because it is mainly a delineation of social and 
personal pride. 2. “ Coriolanus,” containing so much of the very 
words of Plutarch, goes far towards earning for him the title of 
“‘The biographical Shakespeare of universal history.” 3. Shake- 
speare’s social and political views can be gathered from “ Coriolanus.” 

THE VirGcin-Martyr. May 23, 1891.—1. All the prose in 
“The Virgin-Martyr” was written by Dekker. 2. Massinger’s plays 
furnish confirmation of the supposition that he had become a 
Roman Catholic. 3. Massinger’s excellent metre is a better model 
for dramatists in general to imitate than Shakespeare’s. 
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PrincipaL Dawson’s ‘‘ Mak- 
ers of English’? (Thomas Whittaker, 
$1.75) and Mr. George E. Wood- 
berry’s ‘‘ Studies in Letters and Life’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25) 
are both interesting books of criti- 
cism, covering a wide scope of lit- 
erary art, and characterized by very 
different spirits. _Woodberry’s is the 





more judicial as to its inspection of | 
artistic workmanship, and therefore | 


the more likely, in changing times, 
to be found wanting in its estimate of 
new and original forces in literary art ; 
Dawson’s is the more sympathetic, 
and therefore the more broadly, 
though not also very strongly, inter- 
pretative of the modern movement 
in literature which those who like it 
and those who don’t like it agree in 
making us recognize as an existent 
element in thought. 

THE present season is nota- 
ble in such important Shakespearian 
works as the conclusion of the 
‘‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare’ by the 
publication of the eighth and last 
volume (Scribner & Welford, the 
set, $24.00), and the approaching 
issue from the press of Mr. John 
Bartlett’s new ‘‘ Complete Concord- 
ance to the Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare,’’ which will give not 
merely the catch-word indexed and 
as little else as possible, but the whole 
quotation belonging with it. It will 
follow the Standard Globe text and 
will fill 1650 closely printed pages. 








PROFESSOR Louise M. Hopc- 
KINS and Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
M.A., both of Wellesley, are the 
editors of two fresh volumes in the 
‘Students’ Series of English Clas- 
sics,’’ Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,’’ for which Professor Hodg- 
kins has supplied explanatory notes 
|on the Hebraic and Hellenic ref- 
erences, and an ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Writings of John Ruskin,’’ in 
which Miss Scudder has given another 
proof of her fine literary discrimina- 
tion. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


| 54¢.) 





Mr. Horace M. KENNEDY’s 
| translation of the first part—to Wiclif 
| —of Professor Eberhard ten Brink’s 
| ‘‘ Early English Literature’’ is to be 





continued by a translation of the 
sequel of this great work, made by 
| Professor W. Clarke Robinson at 
| the request and under the revision 
| of Professor ten Brink, the whole to 
| be published, as the preceding volume 
| was, by Henry Holt & Co. This is 
|an important and welcome work. 
| Readers of PoET-LORE will remember 
| Professor Clarke’s ‘‘ Annals of the 
| Shakspere Family’’ in past numbers 
|of this magazine, and his own ex- 
| cellent little work ‘‘ Our Early Eng- 
| lish Literature.’’ 

| Messrs. BLACKWoopD publish 
'a novel of modern life which will 
|excite some amount of interest if 





| 
| 
| 


omy on account of the lavish man- 


ner of its production. It is to be in 





Mrs. OLIPHANT is under- | the form of a handsomely-printed 
stood to be well advanced with her | volume, with one hundred and 
‘*Memoirs of the Life of Laurence | twenty illustrations, and is entitled, 
Oliphant,’’ which Messrs. Blackwood | ‘‘Golden Lives; the Story of a 
hope to publish at an early date. | Woman’s Courage.’’ The story 
This will doubtless be a most enter- | was written some time since, but the 
taining and interesting work, and | last twelve months have been de- 
will be looked forward to with con- | voted to the preparation of the illus- 
siderable expectation. | trations. 
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———wilt thou not hagly frie, “2 hi 
ruth needs no collowe with bis cullour fixt( Gree 
eaulie no penfell, beauties truth to lay: aS 
But belt is belt cf neuer intermixt. 

Becauwie he needs no prarfe, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not filence fe fort Lies in thee 

make him much outliue a gilded Lombet 
And to be praifed of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office ———— ‘ 


\ 


SHAKESPEARIAN QUALITIES OF ‘‘A KING 
AND NO KING.” 


RIENDSHIP of one human being for another, or for one 
of the lower animals, or for a book, cannot, by the 
very nature of the sentiment, be evoked at first sight. 
Nay, more, it is only after frequent intercourse that the 

feelings which arouse a noble sentiment like friendship are possible. 

The feeling of friendship between a human being and a piece of 

literary workmanship depends upon mutual adaptability, just in the 

same way that it does between two living souls. The mind of the 
writer is expressed in his words, and very often in the composition 
things which at first jar upon the mind of the reader are upon 
further acquaintance seen to be mere mannerisms, or, at worst, slight 
blemishes, due to the fashion of the times when, or the circum- 
tances under which, the author put his thoughts into words. 

Dramatic writing has more difficulty than most other forms of 

literary work in'appealing to a fastidious, scholarly, and cultured 

audience. The persons of the drama in their necessary character- 
ization are not seldom exponents of many vicious sentiments, and 
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are often the actors of wicked deeds. By the exigencies of the 
form in which the writing is presented they constitute a background 
before which the brighter scenes show forth more conspicuously, 
and it is only when by renewed acquaintance we are able to 
penetrate into the inner meaning and teaching of the play and to 
recognize its tendency as a whole, that we are able to form a fair 
judgment upon it. 

If a popular vote had to be taken on the worth of Shakespeare’s 
plays in their entirety, there can be no doubt there would be a 
record adverse to his reputation. In holding the mirror up to 
nature not only has virtue to be shown her own feature, but scorn 
has to be confronted with her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time brought face to face with his counterfeit. 

Whilst this branch of literature thus suffers from these disadvan- 
tages, it possesses the unquestionable power of appealing to the 
reader with a vividness unequalled by any other mode of writing. 
Dramatic writing, which deals with the thoughts and intents of the 
heart and with the deeper feelings which agitate mankind, is thus 
obviously not fit for children, and should only be placed in the 
hands of those who are capable of analyzing mental processes. 
Immature dramatic intellects should find satisfaction for their aspira- 
tions in drawing-room charades or the moral dramas which Mr. 
Punch writes for the London County Council. But-thinking men 
and women will, upon the consideration of the higher form of 
play, at once recognize that the mannerisms and anachronistic 
forms of speech no more interfere with the possible friendship 
between the reader and his book than the trick of conversation or 
the shape of nose of one whose opinions we have learned to value, 
or by whose counsel we have benefited, or whose goodness we have 
fully appreciated, will interfere with that contact of mind with mind 
which is an essential of true friendship. 

The human soul clings to Shakespeare as a true friend, and finds 
in him a wise counsellor, because it recognizes the constant outburst 
of noble thoughts and elevating sentiments with which the plays 
abound, and not because it has a general acquaintance with his 
dramas as such. The world that loves or professes to love Shake- 
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speare knows nothing of more than half his work, and the part with 
which it is familiar it knows mostly by snatches. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that ordinary well-read English-speaking folk are not in 
a position to judge of Shakespeare by what they know concerning 
“ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“ Measure for Measure,” “Comedy of Errors,” “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” “All’s Well that Ends Well,” “John,” “ Richard II.,” “1 Henry 
VI,” “2 Henry VL.,” “3 Henry VL.” “ Henry VIII.,” “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” “ Coriolanus,” “ Titus Andronicus,” “ Timon of Athens,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” “Cymbeline,” “ Pericles,” and these are 
nineteen plays out of his thirty-seven, and to this list may be added 
the Sonnets, which, containing perhaps much of the revelation of the 
poet’s self and certainly some of his finest poetry, are to the majority 
of his so-called admirers almost a complete blank. The list might 
be extended by inclusion of plays such as the two parts of “ Henry 
IV.,” the Falstaff parts of which are the only parts generally known. 
Such as it is, the knowledge of Shakespeare of the present day is 
derived, then, from the plays not included in the foregoing list, or, in 
other words, from those which are more generally favored with 
theatrical representation. It is needless to insist that such a repre- 
sentation is rarely such as can appeal to the student, too often 
presenting a mangled text and a disordered sequence, and at times, 
as in the instance of Cibber’s version of “ Richard III.” and Tate’s 
“Lear,” shamelessly parading the fact that the version is a rear- 
rangement of the work of the dramatist, supposed to be rendered 
necessary by the requirements of the stage. 

To-day’s partial familiarity with Shakespeare is also due to the 
numerous books of extracts which have picked out his more 
striking passages. While, unfortunately, these have often been made 
the substitutes for the works themselves, yet it must be acknowl- 
edged that they have been the means of bringing many wonderful 
passages before the minds of those who for some reason or other 
have been deterred from looking into the plays themselves. 

If, then, in the case of such a master-mind as Shakespeare’s there 
has been a difficulty in getting the majority of people to give 
intelligent consideration to a play as a whole, the chances of the 
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play of a writer who lacks Shakespeare’s power of expression 
getting even respectful notice are infinitely small. 

But my purpose is to show that till close study, or at any rate 
repeated attention, has been given to a play, a reader is not competent 
to judge of its merits. Hearsay evidence or superficial skimming is 
thought by many to be ample for coming to a conclusion about the 
merits or demerits of many a play by Shakespeare or by his con- 
temporaries. If the plays I have named were closely investigated, 
Shakespeare would stand upon a level higher than he at present 
enjoys, because it would be one raised by the intelligence of his 
admirers, and would not rest upon the shifty substructure of the 
emotions. 

In like manner Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ A King and no King” 
requires to be read and re-read before its beauties and its worth, 
which do not lie upon the surface, can be fully appreciated. Its 
theme is that of an affection which, from the Biblical narrative of 
the origin of man, must, in the children of Adam, have had the 
sanction of God Himself, although, with a progressive morality 
which He ordained for the development of the race, the affection 
became a forbidden one. It would therefore naturally be expected 
that a shallow prudery, ignorant of the details of this fine play, 
would turn aside from it, and so miss the opportunity of studying a 
delineation of character rarely surpassed by Shakespeare himself, 
and the treatment of a subject from a moral stand-point which 
might have been the great dramatist’s own. 

The subtle and powerful delineation of character and the stern 
reproval of sin which run through the play are its marked charac- 
teristics, whilst the development of the situation is managed with 
a consummate delicacy which is all the more noteworthy when 
considered in reference to the tastes of the Court over which James 
had presided for about ten years when this play was first acted. 
Although the passion which first moved Arbaces and Panthea was 
in its inception a guilty one, yet, as it was not encouraged and was 
finally overcome, there is nothing in the fact that the play brings 
them together as lawful man and wife which should deprive it from 
taking high rank with those sermons which the stage has so often 
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preached, and from being credited with those moral effects to which 
Hamlet referred when he said,— 
, 
I have heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. 


It is unnecessary to point out to those who are familiar with this 
play that the coarse expressions which are common to it and the 
Shakspearian plays, being no more than a reflex of the fashion of 
the period, can easily be removed without affecting the course of 
the story, and that the play then stands out for dramatic force and 
beauty one of the finest of a fine series of plays which are the boast 
of that age of literature, and that a fuller knowledge of the play and 
of the healthy lessons it contains will endear it to the reader as a 
valued friend. 

Arbaces, who dominates the play, is portrayed with a marked 
individuality. Vaingloriousness and its frequent accompaniment, 
headstrong fury, are his distinguishing features upon our first intro- 
duction to him, and even when he is almost overpowered by the 
temptation which comes to him after his interview with his sister 
they do not wholly desert him, showing that the authors of the 
play represented a distinct character, whose natural traits were not 
wholly subordinated to the passion which inferior writers would 
have shown to have completely mastered him. A character such as 
his was obviously capable of nobler things, and so at the end of the 
first scene we are shown with consummate art the better side of his 
nature, when, having read in his letters of new attempts on his life 
made by her whom he believed to be his mother, he says,—in a 
passage which shows Beaumont and Fletcher to come near without 
imitating the Shakespearian power of expression,— 

What will the world 
Conceive of me? With what unnatural sins 
Will they suppose me laden, when my life 
Is sought by her that gave it to the world ? 


But yet he writes me comfort here: my sister, 
He says, is grown in beauty and in grace, 
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In all the innocent virtues that become 

A tender, spotless maid. She stains her cheeks 
With mourning tears, to purge her mother’s ill ; 
And ’mongst that sacred dew she mingles prayers— 
Her pure oblations—for my safe return. 

If I have lost the duty of a son, 

If any pomp or vanity of state 

Made me forget my natural offices, 

Nay, further, if I have not every night 
Expostulated with my wand’ring thoughts, 

If aught unto my parent they have err’d 

And call’d ’em back, do You direct her aim 
Unto this foul, dissembling heart of mine: 

But if I have been just to her, send out 

Your power to compass me and hold me safe 
From searching treason! I will use no means 
But prayer. 


When he meets again with Panthea, whom he had not seen since 
she was nine years of age, the current of his life is changed. His 
dazed behavior after the sight of the princess is finely represented 
by the almost meaningless interjections he uses in reply to Gobrias’s 
interrogations as to his silence, and there is a passage magnificent 
alike in its expression and in its revelation of the agitation of love 
by which he is torn. He says,— 


Speak! Am I what I was? 
What art thou, that dost creep into my heart 
And dar’st not see my face? Show forth thyself. 
I feel a pair of fiery wings displayed. 

. - - You shall not tarry there. 
Up and begone! if thou be’st love, begone! 
Or I will tear thee from my wounded breast, 
Pull thy lov’d down away, and with a quill, 
By this right arm drawn from thy wanton wing, 
Write to thy laughing mother in thy blood 
That you are powers belied and all your darts 
Are to be blown away, by men resolv’d, 
Like dust. 


And then, true to his character as revealed to us at first, adds: “I 
know thou fear’st my words: away!” And, after a most dramatic 
presentation of the confusion of mind by which he is tortured, we 
see him again in his vainglory when he fancies he can by his mere 
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word destroy the relationship which to him is “ but a disease.” Then 
the overpowering rage once more seizes him and he orders Panthea 
to prison, hoping by thus banishing her from his presence to escape 
from the passion he feels is enslaving him, and the scene closes with 
his piteous appeal to Mardonius: 

Wilt thou hereafter, when they talk of me, 


As thou shalt hear nothing but infamy, 
Remember some of those things ? 


which his prowess had performed in battle. For dramatic power it 
would be difficult to find anything in Elizabethan or other literature 
which could surpass the first scene of the third act of “ A King or 
no King.” 

When we next meet him it is again with his faithful counsellor 
Mardonius, and the dramatic intensity shows no sign of waning, and 
the denunciation of the sin into which he feels that fate is driving 
him is finely rendered by the authors of the play, who with keen 
discrimination put into the mouth of Arbaces himself, as well as 
into that of Mardonius, the recognition of the wickedness against 
which the king battles so hard. Writers of less calibre than Beaumont 
and Fletcher would have made Arbaces welcome Bessus' as an in- 
strument prepared to carry out his nefarious designs rather than, 
unexpectedly, denounce him as the “ugliest, loathed, detestable 
thing” that he had ever met with, and say to him in words which 
remind us of those of the villainous King John to Hubert,— 


If there were no such instruments as thou 
We kings could never act such wicked deeds. 


The fourth scene of the fourth act, in which Arbaces and 
Panthea meet and finally conquer the tempting fiend that was luring 
them both on, is finely rendered, but yet seems to fall short of the 
highest possibilities of dramatic art, perhaps because it would 
hardly come within the power of any writer to express adequately 
the full force of such a scene; although exception must be made in 
favor of some passages. For instance, there is a high-souled pathos 
and a keen insight into the working of the soul in the words 
Arbaces used when he attempts to break away from the temptation,— 
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Farewell. And, good Panthea, pray for me, 
(Thy prayers are pure,) that I may find a death 
However soon, before my passions grow 

That they forget what I desire is sin ; 

For thither they are tending. 


The brightest purity and the noblest poetry are also to be found 
in Panthea’s reply to the king’s suggestions,— 


Far be it from me to revile the king, 

But it is true, that I shall rather choose 

To search out death, that else would search out me, 
And in a grave sleep with my innocence, 

Than welcome such a sin, 


It is the conduct of Arbaces and Panthea in this scene which 
reconciles us to their happy union at the end when it is proved that 
they have no blood relationship, otherwise there would be force in 
what Professor Ward, for instance, urges against the termination of 
the play. 

There are many points in this play worthy of detailed literary 
consideration. But I shall do no more than mention the charming 
portraiture of the patient and dignified Tigranes, the attractiveness 
of Mardonius, the candid and worthy counsellor of the king, the 
sweetness of the character and the intensity of the devotion of 
Spaconia, the vivid presentation of the cowardly Bessus, who, 
bearing some resemblance to more than one Shakespearian character, 
is no copy of either. These, with the delineation of the faithful 
Gobrias and the life-like personages of the subordinate scenes, 
together with the harmony of the whole play, make “ A King and 
no King” a noble drama of which the English language may well 
be proud, and which, in characterization and homogeneity of plot 
rises as far above some of the Shakespeare plays as it fails in that 
felicity of expression which is so peculiarly Shakespeare’s own, and 
which, upon further acquaintance, we recognize as the gift which 
distinguishes him from all writers of his own or any other age. 
This has never been better put than by David Masson when, leaving 
the question open whether Shakespeare was the greatest man, or the 
greatest intellect, or the greatest poet the world had ever known, he 
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averred that Shakespeare was the greatest expresser that ever lived, 
and went on to say,— 


“By his powers of expression in art Shakespeare has beggared 
all his posterity and left mere practitioners of expression nothing 
possible to do. There is perhaps not a thought or feeling or 
situation really common and generic to human life on which he has 
not exercised his prerogative, and, wherever he has once been, woe 
to the man that comes after him. He has overgrown the whole 
system and face of things like a universal ivy, which has left no wall 
uncovered, no pinnacle unclimbed, no chink unpenetrated. Since he 
lived, the concrete world has worn a richer surface. He found it 
great and beautiful, with stripes here and there of the rough old 
coat seen through the leafy labors of his predecessors; he left it 
clothed throughout with the wealth and autumnal luxuriance of his 


own unparalleled language.” 
L. M. Griffiths. 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 





FAIRY-LORE: “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM.” 


feseeewa) ERHAPS the most interesting study in connection with 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is that of the super- 
natural powers involved in it, with a view to discover- 
ing, as far as possible, how much of them we can trace 
back to ancient tradition or literature and how much is due to the 
inventive and imaginative genius of the poet. 

Here, as in other questions of the kind, we find that an original 
of some sort did exist, but only in the form of a loose, tangled web 
of tradition, and the poet has so deftly gathered up and disen- 
tangled these various cross-threads as to be enabled finally to blend 
them into a beautiful and harmonious whole. Shakespeare does not 
invent a mythical realm of his own and people it with the creatures 
of his own imagination; on the contrary, he gladly seizes the mate- 
rials which already exist, and so frames his fairy world that we 
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recognize at once the familiar forms and faces of its tiny population, 
though they are now endowed with a beauty and freshness far 
greater than any they possessed before. In Shakespeare’s age, 
which was one of rapid growth in many directions, the supernatural 
was fast losing its hold on the popular mind. Shakespeare arose 
just in time to catch the floating traditions, which would otherwise 
have quickly died out, and to weave them into a fixed form; it is 
his fairy-lore that forms the basis of the fairy mythology of litera- 
ture up to the present day. The darker traits of superstition barely 
enter into the picture, for, the actual belief in fairies having prac- 
tically died out, no superstitious terrors need enter in to mar the 
bright fancy of the composition. 

In the first place, we must consider what elements of mytho- 
logical belief existed in England in the form of either oral or written 
tradition. Some hold that all the incidents of fairy stories are the 
remains of savage belief, as, for example, the personification of air, 
water, etc.; and, indeed, the very name “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” carries us back to pagan times. But though the cere- 
monies belonging to sun-worship still remained connected with the 
day, the introduction of Christianity changed the name to “ Si. 
John’s Night,” and with the name the whole nature of the enchant- 
ment. The folk-lore of to-day, therefore, is the fossil remains of 
the early religion of the country, remoulded, modified, and with 
parts of it swept away by many counteracting influences which were 
brought to bear on it from various sources. Its main features are 
doubtless Teutonic in character, but it contains almost as many ele- 
ments as the language itself. We must therefore, first of all, have 
in our minds a rough idea of Teutonic mythology. 

On the greater powers, such as Odin, Thor, etc., we need not 
dwell, as, although the great hold they had on men’s minds is demon- 
strated by their still existing in the names of the days of the week, 
the introduction of Christianity must necessarily sweep them away 
or entirely alter their character. It is therefore not with these we 
have to do, but with “the mythological undergrowth below the 
broad arms and wide shade of this more serious religious belief.” 
Of the various Teutonic nations, only one has been fortunate enough 
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to preserve a clear account of its religion before its conversion to 
Christianity ; from the Icelandic Eddas only do we discover what 
people really believed about dwarfs, trolls, and the elves of woods, 
groves, and hills. The Eddas date back earlier than the twelfth 
century. From these we learn that there were two main divisions 
of elves,—light and dark. The white elves were good and beau- 
tiful, whiter than the sun, and would appear all white and glis- 
tening; their power was only good, and their chief employment 
was to bless and protect little children. We shall see later that 
it is to this class that wé chiefly owe the fairies of Shakespeare, 
who also have the same general characteristic,—z.¢., a great love 
for music and dancing. The “dark” elves, dark alike in outward 
appearance and character, are often confounded with the dwarfs, 
with whom they indeed seem identical, though they are men- 
tioned as a distinct race in “Odin’s Raven Song.” The elves of 
later times occupy a kind of middle place between the original light 
and dark elves, being probably a degradation from the light elves, 
consequent on the introduction of Christianity: they are fair and 
lively, but also bad and mischievous. The dwarfs now form an 
entirely distinct race, and, according to the Norwegians, can be at 
once distinguished by their love of retirement and solitude, as con- 
trasted with the taste for revelry displayed by the elves. The dwarfs, 
as we learn from the Edda, originated in the flesh of Ymer, a frost- 
giant, and a kind of personification of chaos; from this they sprang, 
first of all owing to the god’s desire to accumulate treasure. A 
story in the Edda relates how two of them slew the wise man Kvaser, 
or, rather, professed to have found him in a meadow drowned in his 
own wisdom. They mingled his blood with honey, thus producing 
such mead that whoever drank thereof would become a skald and 
sage. For this offence they were condemned henceforth to live 
underground and to spend their time in throwing fuel on the earth’s 
great central fire; the less wicked, however, were allowed to work 
in the diamond and gold mines, and became noted for their skill in 
fashioning wonderful weapons. These became the natural guardians 
of the immense hoards of precious metal which men believed to be 
buried in the depths of the earth. Of these, the little wild dwarf 
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Alberich is the most renowned and also the most interesting to us, 
owing to his connection with Shakespeare’s Oberon. 

The appearance and size of dwarfs is very varied. They are 
usually described as deformed and diminutive, more or less ugly, 
and of a rather dusky hue,—black, gray, or brown. They are never 
seen without the little cap pointed like a spire, which in the case of 
Alberich rendered him invisible. Both dwarfs and elves may be 
about the size of a child of four years, as Alberich in the “ Helden- 
buch,” or as the elves in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” who 
evidently were considered to have the stature of little children. They 
may, on the other hand, be small enough “to creep into acorn-cups 
and hide them there,” as in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In 
ancient German legends they are described as “ scarcely two spans 
high” or “a thumb long,” like our own Tom Thumb. Again, in an 
old Danish ballad we have: 


Out then spake the smallest Trold, 
No bigger than an ant. 


The idea of creeping into a nut is seen again in Drayton’s “‘ Nymph- 
idia” ; the passage runs: 


“* Come all into this nut,” quoth she; 
“Come closely in; be ruled by me. 
Each one may here a chuser be, 
For room ye need not wrestle, 
Nor need ye be together heapt.” 
So one by one therein they crept, 
And, lying down, they soundly slept, 
And safe as in a castle. 


Teutonic mythology is such a wide and interesting subject that 
it is a great temptation to dwell on it at length, but it is most im- 
portant to remember that, although we doubtless owe to it the mazn 
outline of our fairy-lore, yet, in the consideration of this subject, it 
is not with pure Teutonic mythology that we have to deal. The 
religion and superstitions introduced into England by the Saxons 
were greatly modified in form owing to various causes: 

1. Byinvasion. The Danes and Normans must have introduced 
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new elements into the religious belief of the country, as they did 
into the language. 

2. By remnants of the old Celtic belief already firmly established 
in the country and the fusion of the old and new Celtic beliefs, 
forming the Romance element. This last, however, had more influ- 
ence on the literature of the country than on the people at large. 

3. By the introduction of Christianity. 

The second of these causes has given rise to great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing which elements we owe to Teutonic and Celtic influence 
respectively. The Celtic fay and Teutonic elf have many points in 
common, and soon become merged into one being, retaining in a 
great measure the characteristics of both, though we certainly owe 
to the Celtic element much of the bright fancy and graceful beauty 
which characterize these beings. Both fay and elf were famed alike 
for their love of dancing and music, and the Celtic fairy had no less 
propensity for mischief than the Teutonic, judging from the words 
of Falstaff: “ Heaven defend me from a Welsh fairy, lest he trans- 
form me to a piece of cheese.” It is difficult to say at what precise 
period these two mythical races became indistinguishable. There 
seems very early to have been a confusion of names, which has led 
to a confusion of attributes; and, with equal truth, it may be said 
that a certain community of attributes led to an interchange of 
names. Certain it is that by the time of Spenser all clear distinction 
was lost, and the names and attributes of elf and fay were inter- 
changeable. Mr. Keightley is of opinion that it was the publication 
of the “ Faerie Queene” that brought about this confusion, but it 
probably took place at a considerably earlier period, as Chaucer does 
not seem to be clear on the point. In the “ Wif of Bathe’s Tale” 
the names are intermixed, but the fairies evidently belong to the 
“ancient Celtic breed,” as Chaucer seems to refer for the authorities 
of his tale to Bretagne, a Celtic colony, and the fairies possess the 
gay spirit of that race. The very word “fairy” betrays the mixed 
origin of our English fairy-lore. “Faery” originally meant (1) a 
“ wonderful enchantment,” or the state of being like a fay orelf. CF 
“Me bifil a ferly. A /feyrie me thouhte.”—“ Piers Ploughman,” b. 6. 
Or again: 
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In olde dayes of the King Artour, 
Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 

All was the land fulfilled of faery. 

(Chaucer: “ Wif of Bathe’s Tale.’’) 


(2) Faery signifies fairy-land : 
That Gawain with his olde curteisye, 


Though he were come ageyn out of Fairye. 
(Chaucer: ‘ Squiere’s Tale,” 1. 95.) 


(3) The people of fairy-land collectively : 


This maketh that ther ben no faeries. 
(Chaucer: “* Wif of Bathe’s Tale.’’) 


The word “fairy” in its ordinary sense is therefore a mere blunder, 
but none the less does it point to some connection between our fairy 
and the “ fay” of romance, a being of Celtic origin. 

We now come to the third cause of the alteration in fairy char- 
acter,—z.e., the introduction of Christianity ; and this is all-impor- 
tant in a study of fairy-lore. From the time that Christianity was 
introduced into the country a distinct degradation in fairy character 
took place. The monks, being unable all at once to root out the 
existing superstitions of the country, taught that the greater powers, 
such as Odin, Thor, etc., were devils, but the lesser powers or fairies 
were angels who had been expelled from heaven, and therefore only 
half devilish. From this time the fairies ceased to be purely benefi- 
cent or even entirely harmless to mankind, and developed those 
mischievous propensities which were rendered doubly dangerous by 
their excessive whimsicality and capriciousness. The light elves 
now practically ceased to exist, and those which took their place as 
good fairies were not wholly good, and, instead of simply protecting 
little children, now developed a propensity for stealing them. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the fairies were bound to pay a yearly 
tribute to hell, and the stolen children in many cases became the 
victims; see the ‘“ Ballad of Young Tamlane” in the Border min- 
strelsy : 


When seven years are gane 
They pay their teind to hell, 
And I’m so fat and fair of flesh 

I fear ’twill be mysell. 
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Chaucer already regrets the rapidity with which fairy belief is dying 
out under Church influences, but, in spite of this, it fortunately sur- 
vived long enough to furnish studies for Shakespeare. Dr. Johnson, 
in his concluding note on “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” says: 
“ Fairies in his [Shakespeare’s] time were much in fashion ; common 
tradition had made them familiar and Spenser’s poem had made them 
great.” We may therefore have some grounds for the theory that 
the idea of fairies being present in Shakespeare’s mind when he was 
called upon to write a mask or complimentary play for some 
special occasion, he turned with weariness from the usual worn-out 
array of allegorical personages that were traditionally necessary to 
such a piece and introduced an entirely fresh element and a new 
method of treatment. For this purpose Shakespeare must have 
drawn largely on the popular beliefs current in his time, and with 
all the freedom of an artist who does not himself believe in those 
traditions and therefore need only take those brighter elements of 
fairy life which are required to make a pretty, fanciful picture, omit- 
ting or softening down the darker traits of superstition. 

At this point an important problem presents itself,—namely, How 
much of Shakespeare’s fairy-lore could have been derived from Lving 
tradition, how much from current literature, and how far are we in- 
debted for it to the zmagination of the poet himself ? 

As we have seen, the combined Teutonic and Celtic traditions 
current in Shakespeare’s day could supply all the main elements of 
his fairy world. An account of the wonderful magic dance is pre- 
served in the Swedish ballad of “Sir Olaf,” which reminds us of 
Goethe’s “ Erlkonig”; also the Korrigans of Brittany were seen, 
night after night, dancing their merry rounds to the twinkling stars, 
according to Breton tradition. The Norwegian elves danced to the 
weird music of the “ Huldras laat,” but sometimes mortals were un- 
fortunate enough to be enticed into supplying the music on such 
occasions, as in the Flemish legend of Kartof the fiddler. The 
mischievous element of fairy nature appears in the character of 
Puck. The ordinary fairies of “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” seem 
rather to resemble the harmless and friendly light elves. They have 
the good attributes of the typical household sprite, as they are the 
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bringers of good luck and bestow blessings on the home, but they 
do not seem to share the whims and caprices of that being, which 
render him so very inconvenient and difficult to deal with. A short 
quotation from Lady Wilde’s “ Ancient Legends of Ireland” will 
show how, to the vivid imagination of the Celt, the whole face of 
nature was animated by these delicate little forms: 


“To the Irish peasant earth and air were filled with these myste- 
rious beings, half loved, half feared by them, and therefore they were 
propitiated by flattery and called ‘the good people’ (Icelanders call 
them ‘the darlings’). Their voices were heard in the mountain echo 
and their forms seen in the purple and golden mountain mist. They 
whispered amidst the perfumed hawthorn branches; the rush of the 
autumn leaves was the scamper of little elves—red, yellow, and 
brown—wind-driven and dancing in their glee; and the bending of 
the waving barley was caused by the flight of the elf-king and his 
court across the fields. They danced with soundless feet, and their 
step was so light that the drops of dew they danced on only trem- 
bled, but did not break,” etc. 


Warwickshire, being not far from the borders of Wales, would 
be in a specially good position for the blending of the Teutonic and 
Celtic elements, which so greatly adds to the charm of Shake- 
speare’s fairies. At that time the belief in fairies was as absolute 
with certain classes as the more general belief in witchcraft ; and the 
open-air life of old England, by bringing the people so much into 
contact with nature, would tend to keep alive these floating tradi- 
tions, which were mainly drawn from natural phenomena. The 
ordinary fairies of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” are such as the 
boy Shakespeare must have heard about first at his mother’s knee, 
and his knowledge of their nature and doings must have been almost 
daily increased by his intercourse with the peasant-folk around him. 
Half Stratford implicitly believed that such fairies might be seen 
dancing in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park every moonlight night. 

From this we see that Shakespeare’s fairies probably owe their 
existence ina great measure to tradition; we have next to examine 
the models already existing in literature, in order to see clearly 
whether we owe much to them or not. There isa fairy world in 
the chivalric epics, but from them Shakespeare can have gathered 
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nothing except the name of “ Oberon,”* which occurs in “ Huon of 
Bordeaux,” and perhaps, also, the idea of transporting his native 
fairy race into Eastern lands. The name of Titania may have been 
derived from Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” as the fairy queen usually 
went by the name of “Queen Mab” in Shakespeare’s time. The 
little tract of “ Robin Goodfellow: his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests” 
is really important as having furnished most of Puck’s character- 
istics, and this is practically the only source that we have of Shake- 
speare’s fairies in literature. In the old romances, as also in Spen- 
ser’s “ Faerie Queene,” the fairies are utterly different, being, in fact, 
mere bits of machinery without any trace of individual character. 
Chaucer alone seems to have faintly foreshadowed Shakespeare’s 
fairy world; but in the “ Knighte’s Tale” we have classical gods 
transformed into fairies, whereas in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
we have the medizval fairies transported back to ancient times. 
There are only two dramatists who made any use of fairy machinery 
before this date, but from neither of these can Shakespeare have 
derived ideas for his treatment of the supernatural. From Lyly’s 
“Endymion” Shakespeare borrowed a catch-song which occurs in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” but nothing in the way of char- 
acters, as Lyly’s fairies do not exist as individuals, nor are they in 
any way connected with the plot. They are only introduced once 
in the fourth act, where they dance and sing a fairy-song. It is im- 
portant, however, to remember that Lyly’s influence certainly made 
itself felt in the early part of Shakespeare’s career, and we owe to 
him the discovery of that combination of mask and drama which 
gave rise to the courtly or romantic drama, and he too was the first 
to invent the idea of calling a comedy a dream, Greene, in his 
“James IV.,” introduces Oberon, king of the fairies, as a spectator 
merely, and during the intervals the king makes mirth by the dances 
of his fairies. But these beings have a merely automatic existence. 

We have now proved that Shakespeare’s fairy-lore was gathered 
mainly from oral tradition; and this fact makes us appreciate more 
fully the genius of the poet who was able to evolve out of this 





* See Solar Myths in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ by Dr, Sinclair Korner, in Port-Lore, 
January, 1891. 
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seeming chaos of fragmentary and conflicting ideas a complete and 
well-organized fairy kingdom. So great was the triumph of skill, 
that Shakespeare’s fairy world became the basis on which all suc- 
ceeding fairy literature was founded. Take, for example, Drayton’s 
“Nymphidia” or Milton’s treatment of the same subject in “ L’Al- 
legro”; the latter, in particular, sums up all the common notions 
about fairy-lore here given, with one exception: the child-stealing 
propensity is not mentioned. We have, however, the mischievous 
element, and may find, also, a bright touch of Celtic fancy in “ The 
Nativity” (line 236, etc.): “The yellow-skirted fays fly after the 
night steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze.” The poet who does 
not believe in the supernatural, and whose imagination is therefore 
not restrained by fear, is free to omit the darker traits of supersti- 
tion, thus rendering his picture as pretty and fanciful as possible. 
The stolen changeling in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is merely 
introduced for the purpose of supplying a cause for quarrel between 
Oberon and his queen. 

It would be interesting, if we had time, to try and trace how the 
mind of the poet was itself built up mainly of the same elements 
which, as we have seen, combined to make up the folk-lore of his 
country. Many useful suggestions on this point may be gathered 
from Matthew Arnold’s “ Study of Celtic Literature,” which distin- 
guishes clearly the different methods of handling nature. The 
faithful way of handling nature, of which instances abound in'Ger- 
man poetry, is mainly characteristic of the Teutonic element, while 
the Celtic is distinguished by its weird magic and aerial brightness. 
“We have the sheer inimitable Celtic note” in passages like this from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” : 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea. 

The ordinary fairies having been accounted for, we turn next to 
the character of Puck. 

The word “ Puck” is important, (1) as illustrative of the mixed 
origin of folk-lore, the word itself being of Celtic origin, whereas the 
personage has many Teutonic traits; (2) as furnishing an example 
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of fairy degradation: in Icelandic the word “fui” means a wee imp, 
and also “the devil”; in “ Piers Ploughman” “the Pouke” means 
“the devil.” Puck is derived from the Celtic “puca”; it first occurs 
in English in the romance of “ Richard Coeur de Lion,”—‘“I wene 
that knyght was a pouke” (line 566),—and is also used by Spenser. 
It was a name originally applied to the whole race of fairies, and the 
Friesian “ Puks” of the present day have many characteristics in 
common with Shakespeare’s Puck. The “good neighbors” or “good 
people” of Germany, Denmark, Scotland, and Ireland, when kindly 
disposed, would work for and bring good luck to those who took 
care to please them, but they were a strange mixture of good nature 
and whimsicality, and would wreak dire vengeance on those who 
offended or neglected them. If their displeasure were once aroused, 
they would plague the unhappy delinquent so incessantly that he 
was often obliged to change his dwelling-place. <A story is told of 
a peasant who was driven by that cause to pack up his household 
goods in a wagon and prepare for flight. Just as he was moving off 
he heard well-known voices call out from the cart, “Oh, we are 
moving to-day,” and was thus gently enlightened as to the failure of 
all his plans. The various forms Puck proposes to assume in order 
to frighten Quince and his company may have been nearly all sug- 
gested by popular tradition. There was a very ancient and wide- 
spread belief in fairies being able to assume the form of horses,—cf,, 
the colt-pixy of Hampshire; there are also tales of fairies or spirits 
having the form of hounds. The Norwegian legend of Halvor con- 
nects the idea ‘of elves with bears. Shakespeare was evidently 
familiar with the popular belief of a fiend or spirit which appeared 
as a fire, the same apparition being introduced in “ The Tempest” 
and “King Lear.” For this tradition Shakespeare may have had 
access to “ The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin Goodfellow,” 
which contains the following lines, in which Robin addresses a 
company of young men he has led astray: 
Get you home, you merry lads; 
Tell your mammies and your dads, 


And all those that newes desire, 
How you saw a walking fire. 
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Compare Milton’s lines: 


She was pinched and pull’d, she said, 
And he by friar’s lantern led. 


The fairy king Oberon first appears in the old French romance 
“ Huon of Bordeaux,” a translation of which existed in Shakespeare’s 
time. This Oberon is identical with Elberich, the dwarf-king of the 
story of Otnit in the “ Heldenbuch.” A short description of Oberon 
as he appeared in “ Huon of Bordeaux” may be interesting : 


“When they were thus alighted, the dwarfe of the fairy king 
came riding by, and had on a gown so rich that it were marvaile to 
recount the riches and fashion thereof, and it was so garnished with 
precious stones, that the clearnesse of them shined like the sonne. 
Also he had a goodlie bow in his hand, so rich that it could not be 
esteemed, and his arrowes after the same sort; and they were of 
such a nature or qualitie, that any beast in the world that he would 
wish for, the arrowe would arrest him. Also he had about his necke 
a rich horne hanging by two laces of gold. The horne was so rich 
and faire that there never was seene any such. 

“Then king Oberon set his horne to his mouth, and blew so 
melodious a blast that the fourteene companions, being under the 
tree, had so perfit a joy at their hearts, that they al rose up and 
began to sing and daunce.” 


The name “ Titania” must have been taken from Ovid (“ Meta- 
morphoses,” iv. 346), and its application to the fairy queen may be 
justified by the belief, current at that time, that the fairies were 
identical with the classic nymphs. Perhaps, also, the incongruity of 
the name as applied to so small a creature may have suggested it. 
Watkiss Lloyd, in his essay on “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
has attempted to point out a peculiar mythological fitness in this 
name. It is curious that, although the play of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
was written about the same time, the name and attributes of the 
fairy queen are there utterly different. It would seem probable that 
in this play Shakespeare preferred to create a fairy queen more 
suitable to the nature of his fairy king than the mischief-loving 
“Queen Mab,” whom he has immortalized in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
The element of sportive mischief is therefore transferred from the 
queen to Puck, and Titania is represented as simply beautiful and 
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graceful. The beauty of the fairy queen is dwelt on in Celtic lore, 
for we find in Lady Wilde’s legends: “The fairy queen and the 
great court ladies are robed in glittering silver gauze, spangled with 
diamonds, and their long golden hair sweeps the ground as they 
dance on the greensward.” 

The function of the fairies in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
is to displace the spectacular mythological beings which were 
considered indispensable to a play intended for any special festivity. 
The form a piece usually assumed on such an occasion was that 
of the “Mask,” typical instances of which may be found among 
Lyly’s works, or as the mask introduced in “The Tempest.” A 
mask of that kind usually consisted, in a great measure, in the 
stiff entrance and exit of certain ready-made and gorgeously- 
attired allegorical personages, whose sole functions were to make 
a complimentary speech, join in a stately dance, and retire grace- 
fully. This was usually succeeded by the anti-mask, which in- 
troduced the element of buffoonery, and was often rendered more 
grotesque by the players assuming masks which resembled the 
heads of animals. The anti-mask is represented in “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by the introduction of the rude citizens of Athens, 
who were really specimens of the poorer classes in Shakespeare’s 
own day. 

It is curious to contrast the working of “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” with that of Chaucer’s “ Knighte’s Tale,” and particularly 
interesting as it can be proved that Shakespeare had been reading 
that poem before he wrote his play, and therefore it may be regarded 
to some extent as his model. Both works associate a story of love 
and rivalry with the pageantry of the court of Theseus; both open 
with his arrival in Athens with Hippolyta; and at the crisis of both 
he suddenly appears with his hunting-party. Lastly, in both in- 
stances the conclusion takes place in his court. But here the 
resemblance ceases. Shakespeare arranges that his play shall have 
more perfect symmetry, and therefore replaces the plan of two lovers 
and one lady by another of two lovers and two ladies acting at 
cross-purposes. 

A still more important and striking difference between the play 
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and the poem lies in the fact that Shakespeare conceives the plan 
of working out before our eyes the destiny of the lovers, not by 
means of the aid which classical gods and goddesses could afford, 
but by the lore of nature embodied in fairy forms. 


Ethel G. Skeat. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


MIRANDA AND FERDINAND; CALIBAN 
AND ARIEL. 







JIRANDA is an exquisite creation of the poet’s magic. 
4 She is his ideal maiden, brought up from babyhood in 
an ideal way; the child of nature, with no other edu- 
cation than that of a wise and loving father,—an ideal 
father, we may say. She reminds us of Wordsworth’s lovely picture 
of the child whom Nature has adopted as her own: 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘‘ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 
This child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


“« Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain.” 


“ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
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‘“‘ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 
Into her face, and into her soul no less, the spiritual effect of nature’s 
influences being as marked as the physical. 

And nature on this enchanted island is more than nature any- 
where else on earth; for the supernatural element—that which is 
beyond and above nature—is added, through the potent and benign 
art of Prospero. And he has been her teacher, too,—a loving 
teacher, with ample leisure for the training of this one pupil, the 
sole companion, comfort, and hope of his exile life. As he says,— 

Here in this island we arriv’d; and here 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 

Than other princess can, that have more time 

For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 
“An excellent education,” the worldly-wise may say, “for the maiden 
on the lonely isle, if she is to live there all her days with her wise 
and watchful father for sole companion and guardian; but will she 
not make a fool of herself if she is suddenly removed from this 
isolated existence to the ordinary surroundings of her sex? How 
will this child of nature behave in the artificial world of ‘ society’ ?” 
We may trust Shakespeare to solve this problem successfully ; but 
who else than he could have done it? Who else would have dared 
to bring this innocent and ignorant creature—ignorant, at least, of 
all the conventional ways of society—face to face with a lover, and 
that lover a prince, the flower of courtly cultivation and gallantry, 
as her very first experience of the new world to which she is des- 
tined to be transferred? The result is one of the highest triumphs 
of his art, because, as he himself has said, in referring to the de- 
velopment of new beauty in flowers by cultivation, “the art itself is 
nature.” This modest wild-flower, under his fostering care, unfolds 
into a blossom of rarer beauty, fit fora king’s garden, without losing 
anything of its native delicacy or sweetness. As Mrs. Jameson 
remarks, “there is nothing of the kind in poetry equal to the scene 
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between Ferdinand and Miranda.” To attempt to comment on it 
would be to gild refined gold, to paint the lily ; and I shall indulge 
in no such “ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

I may, however, venture to call attention to the unconscious 
humor of Miranda’s reply to her father when, in playing the part of 
pretended distrust of Ferdinand, he says,— 





Foolish wench! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 


“ My affections,” she replies, 


Are then most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man, 


Other men may be angels in comparison with Ferdinand, but he is 
good enough for her! How Prospero must have thrilled with sup- 
pressed laughter at this, so artless, yet absolutely unanswerable! And 
again must inward laughter have tickled all his soul, as Tennyson 
expresses it, when Ferdinand is piling the logs and the sympathetic 
girl comes to cheer him, little suspecting that her father is hidden 
within earshot. Love has made the artless maiden artful, and she 
suggests that he may venture to shirk the unprincely labor for the 


nonce: 
My father 
Is hard at study: pray, now, rest yourself ; 
He’s safe for these three hours. 


Pretty traitor to the one authority that has been the law of her life 
till now! That blind boy who makes so much mischief is respon- 
sible for this also. 

Miranda’s frank offer to carry logs while Ferdinand rests is a 
natural touch that might at first seem unnatural ; but how thoroughly 
in keeping it is, after all! This child of nature, healthy, strong, 
active, familiar with the rough demands of life on this uninhabited 
island, and unfamiliar with the chivalrous deference to her sex which 
exempts her from menial labor in civilized society, sees nothing 
“mean” or “odious” or “ heavy” in the wood-piling, as Ferdinand 
does; and when he resents the idea of her undergoing such “ dis- 
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honor” while he sits lazy by, nothing could be more natural than 
her reply: 
It would become me 
As well as it does you; and I should do it 
With much more ease, for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against. 


It zs hard for him every way,—as severe a strain upon his muscles 
as upon his pride. As he says later,— 


I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king;— 
I would, not so!—and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul speak: 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service; there resides, 
To make me slave to it; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 


Ferdinand has been well characterized by Miss Constance 
O’Brien in the paper on “Shakespeare’s Young Men,” in the West- 
minster Review for October, 1876. In her classification of these 
young fellows, she puts Ferdinand and Florizel together : 


“ They are as much alike in nature as their charming companions 
Miranda and Perdita. Both are wonderfully fresh and natural for 
the products of court training; both fall in love swiftly and com- 
pletely ; both have that tender grace, that purity of affection, shown 
in many others, but never more perfectly than in them. Theirs is 
not the wild passion of Romeo and Juliet; there is nothing high- 
wrought and feverish about their love-making; it is the simple out- 
come of pure and healthy feeling ; and it is difficult to say which 
gives us the prettier picture: Ferdinand holding Miranda’s little 
hands on the lonely shore, or Florizel receiving Perdita’s flowers 
among the bustle of the harvesting. Ferdinand has the most fire 
and energy, though he should not have been the first to desert the 
ship in the magic storm. He has the best character altogether, 
showing much affection for his father, and a manly, straightforward 
way of going to work generally. Florizel is grace and charm per- 
sonified, and has the most bewitching tongue, but he is too pliant, 
too taken up with one idea, to be quite so satisfactory.” 


As to Ferdinand’s behavior at the time of the shipwreck, it must 
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be borne in mind that it was “a magic storm,” in which the young 
man was no more master of himself than when Prospero paralyzed 
him with his wand half an hour later. Ariel took care that he 
should be the first to leap overboard, in order that he might be 
landed by himself and allowed to suppose that he was the only 
one saved. 

ARIEL AND CALipan.—Ariel—delicate and airy, as his name 
implies, whom Prospero, except in that unworthy spasm of nervous 
impatience, addresses only with the daintiest, tenderest epithets, as 
one might speak to a pet bird—is near of kin to the fairies of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He is not, like the fairies of 
ordinary literature, a human being in miniature, a winged child with 
supernatural endowments. He has no moral sense, though he has 
come to have a certain understanding of such a sense in the mortals 
with whom he has been associated (compare v. 1. 17-20); he lives, 
like a child, in the present, and thinks and feels like a child. He is 
almost incapable of reflection, and has little or nothing of what we 
call fact, or he would not have pressed his plea for liberty when he 
saw that Prospero was in no mood for listening to it. He loves the 
great magician as a young child—or a pet animal, we might almost 
say—would love one who had treated it kindly; but we are sure 
that he soon forgot him, or remembered him unregretfully, after he 
was free to “ fly after summer merrily,” like a bird or butterfly. 

He has something of Puck’s mischievous love of fun, as we see 
in his description of Ferdinand: 

Left cooling of the air with sighs 

In an odd angle of the isle and sitting, 

His arms in ¢his sad knot— 
where we can imagine his merry mimicry of the prince moping 
with folded arms. We can see, too, how thoroughly he enjoyed 
fooling and misleading the drunken sailors (iv. 1. 171 fol.) until he 
“left them i’ the filthy-mantled pool.” Puck himself could not have 
told the story with more gusto. 

Caliban is a more complex character, and in some respects one 
of the most wonderful in all Shakespeare’s works. A recent writer 
has given the poet credit for anticipating Darwinian theories by 
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furnishing in this strange being the “ missing link” between man and 
the brute ; and such he is, with an admixture of the demon. At the 
same time, as I believe Schlegel was the first to point out, he is a 
poetical being and always speaks in verse. More recent critics have 
quoted or repeated Schlegel, but no one, so far as I have found, has 
made it clear wherein Caliban is poetical. It is not merely because, 
as one has said, that he is “a savage with the simplicity of the 
child ;” nor, as another seems to suppose, because his inherent and 
inherited coarseness of nature is different from the “vulgarity” of 
Stephano and Trinculo, and in a sense above it. They are degraded 
beings of their kind; he belongs to a lower, grosser kind, but is 
an ideal specimen of that kind. Caliban is half-demon or part- 
demon by his parentage; and the evil that is in him overmasters 
and neutralizes the germs of a better nature which Prospero has 
endeavored to cultivate and develop. But, though he seems inca- 
pable of rising above his low estate, he nevertheless feels certain 
blind aspirations after that which is higher, and aspiration is poetical. 
It is an illustration of this that Shakespeare makes him sensible 
to the power of music. Elsewhere, as we know, the want of this 
sensibility has been associated with a depraved type of humanity. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 


Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, etc. 


But Caliban, with all his vileness, is superior to this maz that is not 
moved by music. Note what he says when Trinculo and Stephano 
are frightened by the mysterious music in the air (iii. 2. 144 fol.): 


Be not afeard: the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I wak’d, 

I cried to dream again. 


To me this is one of the most pathetic, as it is one of the most 
poetical, passages in the play. It is only in his dreams, inspired by 
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the sweet music of better spirits, that Caliban can lift himself from 
the degradation to which his heritage of base tendencies has doomed 
him. Trinculo and Stephano are men, and might be better if they 
would; but they are not troubled with any thoughts or dreams of 
what is better. They are content to be the wretched creatures they 
are; and, as for music, they have only the coarsest taste for it. “I 
would I could see this taborer,” says Stephano; “he lays it on.” 
That is all the “sweet airs” are to him. It is the drum that takes 
his ear, and the more because the drummer “ lays it on!” 

Caliban is, moreover, intellectually superior to the drunken 
sailors. He can form a plan and keep steadily to it, while they are 
continually losing sight of it in their maudlin stupidity. He does 
not get so tipsy as to forget what he is driving at. He has recog- 
nized and worshipped the clowns as gods; but when they are 
wasting their time in quarrelling over the “glistering apparel” 
which Ariel has hung up to entrap them, he exclaims,— 


The dropsy drown this fool! What do you mean, 
To dote thus on such luggage ? 


In the end he is wise enough to see and to acknowledge “ what a 
thrice-double ass” he has been,—which your perfect fool never does. 


W. J. Rolfe. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THE MEANING OF “TALENTS” IN “A LOVER’S 
COMPLAINT.” 


“ And, lo, behold these talents of their hair, 
With twisted metal amorously impleach’d, 
I have received from many a several fair, 
Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d, 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d,” etc. 
(“A Lover’s Complaint,” 204-8.) 


No one who is accustomed to weigh and consider Shakespeare’s 
every phrase, can fail to be puzzled, I think, by these “ talents of their 
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hair.’ The small Latin and less Greek which is all the best of us 
can claim,—what scholar would dare to know more than his master ? 
—reminds us that a talent meant originally a weight, and thence 
money, like the pound of the English currency; and we all know 
that our present use of the word “talent” in the sense of mental 
ability comes from the parable in The New Testament. Our “talents” 
are our mental wealth and, as such, gifts from God, and for the 
proper use whereof we are responsible to Him. But this modern 
use will not fit “the talents of their hair,’ and Shakespeare uses no 
word at random. It behooves us to discover, if we may, his mean- 
ing; in the searchings after it, I passed through three stages of 
belief and rested in a fourth, wherefrom am, however, quite ready to 
“move on,” with alacrity, at the command of any one in authority. 

First: not unnaturally I accepted submissively Malone’s positive 
assertion, in his note on this passage, to the effect that “ ‘talents’ are 
lockets consisting.of hair platted and set in gold.” Dyce adopts this 
definition by quoting it in his Glossary, without remark, as the 
sole meaning of “ talents” in this phrase; and so, also, does Schmidt 
in his Lexicon. Halliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary, gives other 
meanings of the word, but for its use here in “A Lover’s Com- 
plaint” cites Malone’s definition, and adds a similar and highly 
interesting use of it in the ballad of “ King Estmere :” 

The talents of gold were on her head sette 
Hanged low downe to her knee 


And everye ring on her small finger 
Shone of the chrystall free. (Child’s “ Ballads,” iii. 52.) 


Malone gives no authority for his definition, which is a little 
suspicious; whenever he had an authority, especially an authority 
drawn from Early English, he was eager enough, be sure (as, marry 
come up, we all are), to. set it forth with due flourish and circum- 
stance. If “talents” can really mean /ockets, assuredly some trace 
of that meaning would be found in the publications of the “ Early 
English Text Society.” Accordingly, I examined carefully the 
Glossaries in each of the ninety odd volumes of the Regular Series 
of that Society, and those, also, in the fifty odd volumes of the 
Extra Series, and in every instance where the word occurs (with only 
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one exception) it means desire, will, appetite, which is its usual 
meaning in Early English, and the only meaning given in the 
“Promptorium Parvulorum,” where that volume’s most admirable 
editor, Way, says that the same meaning is given in Palsgrave. 
(It is not difficult to see how bodily appetites or desires, when 
they had become strongly marked and characteristic, were trans- 
ferred to mental capacities or abilities, which serve even more 
strongly to differentiate man and man.) Thus, we find, in the 
“ Alliterative Poems” of about the fourteenth century, edited by 
Dr. Morris,— 


That I schulde tee [z.e. go] to thys town thi talent to preche.—C. 416. 


(Jonah, the prophet, is referring to the message to him to go and 
preach God’s will to the people.) 


And hir [Medea’s] talent was taken for tastyng of wyne. 
‘The Destruction of Troy” (A.D. 1154-1189), line 464. 


(Medea was love-sick and wished to forget her sorrows in the bowl.) 


Quhen thai war boune, to saile thai went 
The wynd was wele to thar talent. 
Barbour’s “ Bruce” (A.D. 1375), Bk. iii. line 694. 





—with thornes and prykkynges of talents or affectiouns.— 
Chaucer’s trans. of “‘ Boethius de Consolatione,”’ bk. i. line 71. 





—dquit from alle talents or affecciouns of bodies.—Ibid., v. 4887. 


The exception that I spoke of is the following, where it means 


money : 
Tas him to his tresory talent him to shewe.—Ashmole MS. 
Takez hym to hys tresory talentes him shewys.—Dublin MS. 
“The Wars of Alexaunder’” (A.D. 1450?), line 1666. 


No reference to docket is to be found in Baret’s “ Alvearie,” nor 
in Minsheu, nor in Jameson’s Scottish Dictionary. What, then, be- 
comes of Malone’s definition? I am afraid we must whistle it down 
the wind and let it prey at fortune for an unsupported and, what is 
worse, an unsupportable assertion by “ our Hibernian coadjutor,” as 
Steevens maliciously called his former friend. 

Next it occurred to me that perhaps “talents” here might be 
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simply the universal Elizabethan mode of spelling ¢a/ous, and thus 
some technical meaning might be here lying perdu. (This spelling 
has actually to be retained if we would catch the pun, in “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” iv. 2. 65: “A rare talent!” says Sir Nathaniel. “If 
a talent,” says Dull, aside, “be a claw, look how he claws him with 
a talent.”) Whereupon, I went through carefully the Glossaries of 
Nash, Marlowe, Greene, Webster, Beaumont and Fietcher, Ford, 
Middleton, Dodsley’s “ Old Plays,” etc., etc., but nowhere could the 
word “talents,” and it occurs measurably often, be twisted to mean 
anything else but Za/ons. I tried to wring from the phrase in hand 
the meaning that these “talents of their hair” were by a high, very 
high poetical license the fa/ons wherewith the fair ones struck at 
and caught their lovers. But ’twas no use, the torture was too 
excessive. I bethought me of French and delved into Littré, but 
turned up nothing whatsoever. French, however, reminded me of 
Cotgrave, and here I advanced to the third stage,—viz., that “tallents” 
(as it is spelled in the original edition of “ A Lover’s Complaint” in 
1609) was connected with the French /adler, and in Cotgrave, sure 
enough, I found Zaz//ant, which in addition to its many meanings of 
cutting, slitting, hacking, gashing, etc., has the meaning, “fashioning 
or proportioning.” Here seemed to be a South-Sea of discovery! 
Why may not “ tallents” here refer to the “ fashioning or proportion- 
ing” implied in the hair which was “impleached with twisted metal 
amorously”? But sober second thoughts showed me that this 
interpretation, like Lear, was wide, far wide. It will not help us 
with “ King Estmere.” 

Next it occurred to me to go to Notes and Queries, to which, 
perhaps, I ought to have gone at first. Here befell me what, if I 
were younger, would have extorted the malison, “ Pereant, qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt!” but the same thing has happened to me so 
often that custom has staled the infinite monotony, and I no longer 
mind it. In the Fourth Series of this Journal, vol. xi. p. 211, “ F. 
J. V.” suggests, after referring to Malone and Dyce, that “ talents” 
in the present passage “is from the French /ad//ant, or taillon in the 
sense of cutting.” (Taillon, in Cotgrave, escaped me, but I think it 
no better, if as good, as ¢atllant.) “F.J. V.” then refers to “ King 
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Estmere” (a reference which I infer he found in Halliwell), and 
supposes that the “talents of gold” in that ballad were “thin plates 
of gold hanging down on either side of the princess’s head.” Sub- 
sequently, on p. 321 of the same volume, he reconsiders this supposi- 
tion, and now believes these talents to be “ not. golden ornaments 
but the lady’s golden tresses,” and that in “ King Estmere” “the 
word falent will then be ¢adlande, ‘something to be cut off, as 
offrande is ‘something to be offered.’” I am much afraid that “ F. J. 
V.” scarcely takes me with him. That “talents of her hair” refer 
to golden tresses, I think, we shall all acknowledge, but it cannot 
be said, I fear, that he makes it clear that they should be called 
“talents” because “they can be cut off.” By the same reasoning poor 
William Prynne, after he had suffered disfigurement for his “ Histrio- 
Mastix,” might have spoken of “the talents of his ears.” I am 
afraid, therefore, that all hope must be abandoned of connecting 
“talents” with any form of the French éad/ler. 

This brings me to the fourth and last stage, where I set up my 
rest. Collier’s explanation of the present passage I have reserved 
till now: “Talents,” he says, “seems employed here in reference to 
the supposed value of the gift.” This explanation Halliwell, in his 
Archaic Dictionary, says “seems to be wrong.” On the contrary, 
it seems to me to be, in the main, right, and all that is needed is 
to show that with a broader, freer scope “talents” here can have no 
other meaning; this we are now enabled to do by what logicians 
call the process of exclusion. As thus: Neither in “A Lover’s Com- 
plaint” nor in “King Estmere” can “talents” mean dockets (there 
is, forsooth, no known instance of that meaning, and, therefore, no 
authority for it); to strain it to ¢a/ous is extravagance, verging on 
nonsense; it cannot mean desire or wishing; nor can it mean mental 
ability; the same objection lies against ¢ad//ant or taillon as against 
Malone's /ockets,—no instance of such a use has been found. There 
is, therefore, but one meaning left,—viz., that derived from its origi- 
nal sense of weight, hence money, hence wealth. In “A Lover’s 
Complaint” the “twisted metal,” by anticipation in the mind of the 
poet, suggests money, and the money suggests “ talents.” 

Wherefore the whole phrase “talents of their hair” suggests 
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or means the fair, golden hue, the preciousness, the weight, and, 
therefore, the abundance or wealth, of the lovely locks, of which 
many a several fair had weepingly besought the false lover’s 
acceptance. And the same explanation applies, I think, to the 


phrase in “ King Estmere.” 
Horace Howard Furness. 





THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE LONDON SHAKE- 
SPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


I sHOULD like to correct an error into which Mr. George Morley, 
of Leamington, has fallen with respect to the London celebration of 
Shakespeare’s Tercentenary.* As he has accredited me with his 
statement, I feel in honor bound to set the matter straight, not only 
for the verity of history, but because he has dragged honorable 
names into a false position. Mr. Morley has confused two distinct 
movements. 

Whether in the winter of 1863 or the spring of 1864 I am not 
clear, having no data before me, but I think in the former year, a 
proposal was made in the Urban Club, which met at St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell (all that remains of the ancient priory of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, burned down by Wat Tyler’s followers 
in 1381), for the celebration of our national poet’s Tercentenary in 
London; the erection of a statue being part of the programme. I 
believe my husband, Mr. George Linnzeus Banks, to have been the 
proposer, he having a proclivity for such public demonstrations, 
and having previously promoted and brought to a successful issue 
the Burns Centenary Celebration in Durham, and others of lesser 
note. But I do not insist on this, since Mr. Henry Marston, the 
tragedian, and Mr J. A. Heraud, the author of “The Inner Life of 
Shakespeare,” were both members of the club, and present, but I 
have every reason to believe the idea originated with him. The 
proposal was warmly received, discussed, and unanimously adopted. 





* See Port-Lorg for November, 1890, p. 608. 
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Mr. Banks was elected honorable secretary, and deputed to lay a 
matured plan before the club the following Friday night. 

Long before the club broke up, two of the members, whose 
names I withhold, withdrew, hurried to the Whitefriars’ Club, mooted 
the subject there, and the very next day issued a printed circular 
announcing a proposed celebration, a provisional committee, etc., 
etc., with Mr. W. H. Dixon as honorable secretary, the Duke of 
Manchester as president, and dated from the Whitefriars’ Club. 

Much angry controversy and heart-burning followed this under- 
hand proceeding, which had taken the wind out of the sails of the 
Urbanites. And it was not for some time that peace was restored 
and the two parties joined their forces. Even then several of the 
Urbanites held aloof and went over to the Stratford-on-Avon 
committee. 

However, the amalgamated committee went to work with Mr. 
Dixon as secretary, Mr. Banks in a short time being nominated his 
assistant secretary. At the Urban Club it had been proposed that 
Mr. Charles Bacon, the sculptor, should prepare and submit a model 
for the Shakespeare statue; the Whitefriars’ party put forward the 
rival claims of Baron Marochetti, but the feeling against engaging a 
foreigner to raise a national statue to the Bard of Avon was too 
strong, and Mr. Bacon did prepare his model. Meanwhile the 
committee list grew long and strong. Not so the subscription list, 
which the Duke of Manchester had headed with ten pounds. 

Mr. Henry Parnall, of Bishopsgate, had previously promised Mr. 
Banks so large a sum that I hesitate to name it, but he was a 
diffident and retiring man, and said it would never do for a mere 
merchant to overtop a duke, and lowered his liberality to the level, 
though I may show his dona-fides later on. 

Then, at the very time when the committee and secretariat 
should have been most active, Mr. H. Dixon went abroad on his 
own business, if I remember rightly, to Italy, deputing Mr. Cordy 
Jeffreason to act as his representative. 

As my husband told me at the time, this gentleman would take no 
step without reference to his principal, the delay while foreign letters 
went and came being fatal to the movement. 
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The probable failure of the scheme was openly discussed in 
many places. Then Mr. Banks, in disgust at the lukewarmness of 
those who had set the cause afloat, called round him a number of 
working-men. A penny subscription was inaugurated, the receipt 
for such pence being a Shakespeare Head stamp, a little larger than 
a postage-stamp. From this humble beginning arose the only 
Tercentenary celebration in the metropolis. Only a few hundreds 
had been subscribed towards the statue, which was never erected or 
executed. Anda few poetical addresses by different authors, delivered 
by well-known actors at the principal theatres, was all the outcome 
of a movement begun with so much preface. 

On the contrary, the working-men obtained from the Queen an 
oak sapling from Windsor Forest, with permission to plant it on the 
brow of Primrose Hill, then a merely grassy eminence, close to 
Regent’s Park. A procession, thousands strong, assembled in 
bodies according to their trades, with banners flying and music 
playing, and headed by a bust of Shakespeare, which I now possess, 
marched to the hill, at the foot of which they were joined by the 
two honorable secretaries, Mr. Banks and Mr. John Bainbridge, and 
led upwards. Then Mr. Edmund Phelps, the tragedian, formally 
planted the oak, and in the absence of Miss Eliza Cook, the poetess, 
I was summarily and perforce deputed to baptize it “The Shake- 
speare Oak,” with water brought for the purpose from the River 
Avon. Of course speeches were made, by myself with the rest. 
Many noted persons were present, and the great hill was one moving 
mass of people, men and women. April 23, 1864, was on the 
Sunday. This demonstration, therefore, took place on the Saturday. 
On the Monday there was a concert at the Agricultural Hall, at 
which Sir Julius Benedict presided and Madame Parepa sang 
“England’s Minstrel King” by Mr. Banks, a song now out of print. 
The working-men’s fé¢e at the hall continued for three days. 

When the celebration was over and accounts made up there was 
a deficiency of about one hundred and twenty pounds, at which the 
working-men on committee looked rueful. My husband went to his 
good friend Henry Parnall, before mentioned, and without a word 
he drew a check to cover their liability. 
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This is the true history of the Shakespeare Tercentenary move- 
ment in London, and the working-men’s demonstration. I have 
written it from memory. And but for Mr. Morley’s slight substitu- 
tion of facts it never might have been written at all, for I am an old 
woman, and many, very many, of the principal actors in the events I 
have named have passed away. And it is somewhat singular that 
this statement should be made through an American and not an 


English journal. 
Isabella Banks. 


LONDON. 


VICTORIAN SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATIONS. 
PART IIL.* 


THE COMMEMORATION of 1861 was presided over by the late Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Bart., a gentleman who took a deep interest in 
the political concerns of Warwickshire. Readings were the chief 
features of the 1861 festival. The Rev. Julian Young gave “ Julius 
Cesar,” and Mr. Walter Montgommery recited Tennyson’s “The 
Balaclava Charge.” Guests were by no means numerous or illus- 
trious, the one theatrical manager of standing present being Mr. 
Mercer Simpson, of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 

“Mine Host of the Shakespeare” served up the birthday banquet 
of 1862. It was not an auspicious gathering this year. The chair- 
man of the day was Mr. James Bennet, actor, of Birmingham, a 
very good representative of the great dramatist, but hardly to be 
considered a tragedian of the first flight. Among the guests who 
had places of honor at this celebration was a Mr. W. Richards, of 
New York. 

Mr. Edgar F. Flower, whose brother gave such an amazing sum 
of money towards the erection of the Shakespeare Memorial, was 
the Master of the Ceremonies at the 1863 commemoration. A 
touch of interest was imparted to the occasion owing to the Royal 








* For Mr. Morley’s account of earlier Victorian Shakesp Cc rations, see Pogt-Lorg for 
May and June, 1890, pages 252 and 306; also, for November, 1890, page 607. 
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Shakespeare Club having effected the removal of the Poet’s desk 
from the Grammar School to the Museum of the Club. The Rev. 
Dr. Bickmore, of Leamington, a scholarly Shakespearian and a 
learned Greek and Latin student, was intrusted with the toast of 
“The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare.” As upon former occasions, 
Mr. James Bennet, the actor, gave readings; this time from “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

For two or three years previously, great efforts had been made to 
commemorate the Tercentenary of Shakespeare with tokens of more 
than usual enthusiasm. Thus, the year 1864 is one which stands 
out prominently in the roll of Shakespearian history. As a means 
of furthering the scheme, a deputation, consisting of the Rev. George 
Granville, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, and Dr. Kingsley, a member 
of the Shakespeare Club, waited upon Lord Leigh, as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Warwickshire, and laid the plans before him. Of these 
his Lordship heartily approved and gave the scheme his valuable 
co-operation. A Tercentenary Committee was formed under the 
chairmanship of the Right Honorable Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart., 
K.C.B., and this set to work in earnest to make the celebration 
worthy of the occasion. One of the chief notions was to hold, 
during the six days of the celebration, a series of important repre- 
sentations of some of the dramatist’s finest works. Mr. Fechter was 
at that time manager of the Lyceum, and Mr. Samuel Phelps of 
Sadler’s Wells ; they were both, or imagined themselves to be, actors 
of the first rank, and therefore very susceptible to distinctions. The 
Tercentenary Committee invited Mr. Fechter to undertake the part 
of Hamlet. But this distinction proved displeasing to Mr. Phelps, 
who declined to take any part whatever in the theatrical performances. 
Thereupon Mr. Fechter himself withdrew, and the Commemoration 
had to be conducted without those two representative players, who 
were obviously more in love with themselves than with Shakespeare. 
A like difficulty arose with regard to Mrs. Martin, the Helen Faucit 
of a few years previously, who had been requested to appear as 
Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” It seems that Madam Stella Colas, 
a successful actress of that day, who had been performing at the 
Haymarket and other theatres, was engaged by the Committee to 
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undertake the vé/e of Juliet in “ Romeo and Juliet.” This selection 
sufficed to offend Mr.—now Sir Theodore—Martin, and he wrote to 
the Committee withdrawing his wife’s services. 

In this dilemma application was made to Mr. Buckstone, and he 
was fortunate in securing Mrs. Charles Young, who very gracefully 
enacted the character which Mrs. Martin had refused to perform. 

A large pavilion was erected in which to represent the plays. 
The galleries held two thousand people, and the floor and other 
parts of the building were enabled to accommodate another two 
thousand; so that upon that occasion a goodly company of apostles 
assembled to pay homage to the memory of Shakespeare. The stage 
was seventy-four feet long by fifty-six feet wide, and the scenery 
was painted by the renowned scenic artist Mr. W. Tebbin. Among 
the plays performed during the commemoration were “As You 
Like It,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Twelfth Night,” the 
casts of each production being of a superior order. A variable tone 
was given to the proceedings by a series of dramatic readings by 
Mrs. Macready, wife of the celebrated tragedian. This gifted lady 
gave, with excellent effect, selections from “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Macbeth,” “ Merchant of Venice,” and “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

A mass of Shakespearian relics were shown, many libraries 
and museums having been laid under contribution for the purpose. 
Certainly one of the chief objects of interest was the Garrick Goblet, 
made out of that same Mulberry Tree which Shakespeare probably 
planted with his own hand centuries ago. Upon receiving this Goblet 
at the pageant of 1769, Garrick signalized the event by composing 
and singing a song, the first verse of which ran as follows: 

Behold this Goblet! ’twas carved from the tree 
Which, O! my sweet Shakespeare, was planted by thee. 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at thy shrine; 
What comes from thy hand must be ever divine. 
All shall yield to the Mulberry Tree, 
Bend to thee, 
Blest mulberry. 
Matchless was he 


Who planted thee, 
And thou, like him, immortal shall be. 
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At this memorable birthday festival, “the regular feast,” of which 
poor Leigh Hunt did not live to partake, was attended by no less 
than eight hundred people. It was presided over by the Earl of 
Carlisle, a nobleman whose scholarly attainments and enthusiastic 
love for Shakespeare admirably fitted him for the post. A very 
pleasant incident in the course of the proceedings was the presen- 
tation of an illuminated address from Shakespearians in Germany. 
It was read by Professor Max Miller, and ended in the following 
words: “ This we wish by our greeting. Hail to the memory of 
William Shakespeare! Hail to the town of Stratford-on-Avon! Hail 
to the people of England! In the name of the executive of the 
Hochstift at their seat in Goethe’s house. Volger, President. Kress, 
Heyden, Vice-Presidents. Schideck, Secretary.” The address was 
richly illuminated, and bore a vignette of Shakespeare, and a 
sketch of the houses of Goethe and Shakespeare. On the whole, 
therefore, although there was much friction, great heart-burning, 
and some disappointment, the Stratford Tercentenary celebra- 
tion was a praiseworthy effort in the direction of honoring Shake- 
speare, 

There was one evil effect consequent upon the holding of the 
Tercentenary commemoration,—enthusiasm seems to have died with 
it. For the 1864 birthday all the resources available, in all lands, 
were made use of, and after this united effort apathy seems to have 
set in. These evidences, though manifest at the festival of 1865, 
were not so marked as afterwards. At this commemoration indeed 
there were several noteworthy reports, coming before the Club in the 
shape of presents to the Museum. Thus, a picture of Shakespeare 
which belonged to the Bishop of Ely, and known as “the Ely 
Portrait,” was presented by Mr. Henry Graves, of Pall Mall, London ; 
two original quarto editions of “ Hamlet,’ 1603 and 1604, were 
given by Mr. J. Payne Collier; and Mr. John Ashfield further 
increased the relics of interest to be found at the Museum by 
bequeathing the old sign of “the Falcon” at Bidford, where Shake- 
speare and his bibulous companions are supposed to have had a 
drinking contest with the Bidford Association of Sippers, and to 
have been ignominiously defeated. Upon being asked to resume the 
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contest next morning, the poet, it is traditionally recorded, replied,— 
“No! I have drunk enough with 

Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillbro, hungry Grafton ; 


Dodging Exhall, papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford.” 


With associations like these surrounding it, the sign from the old 
Falcon Inn was a welcome present. The chairman of “the regular 
feast” of 1865 was James Cox, Jr., Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon. 
With the one exception of Mr. H. O. Hunt, the gathering was 
singularly destitute of Shakespearian scholars; in fact, it seems to 
have been more of a military than a Shakespearian dinner; the 
military element being imported by Sir Charles Mordaunt, of Walton 
House. The only allusions to the stage fell from Mr. James Bennett, 
the tragedian, who gave the toast of “The Drama” with modesty 
and discrimination. 

There appears to have been no “regular feast” at Stratford-on- 
Avon at the birthday anniversary of 1866. The gentlemen who 
constituted the Royal Shakespearian Club, however, met and carried 
a resolution for the conveyance of the legal estate in the Birthplace, 
Museum, and other property from the two surviving trustees, James 
Payne Collier and Dr. Thomson, to the Corporation of Stratford- 
on-Avon. At Birmingham there was a Shakespeare Club, and this 
met at a banquet furnished in the Royal Hotel, on the birthday of 
1866. The late Mr. George Dawson was the chairman of the 
evening, and his compeers were Shakespearians well known in “the 
Toyshop of Europe.” 

For four years from now there were no “ regular feasts” on the 
23d of each recurring April. Why? Perhaps Shakespeare lovers 
had grown apathetic; certainly, the authorities of Stratford-on- 
Avon had not the funds with which to keep up the custom; the 
Tercentenary commemoration, which was a great financial failure 
though an artistic success, proving a drain upon their resources. 
Each year, however, there was a formal meeting, which consisted of 
the Mayor of the day and a few friends. At these semi-private 
meetings, reports were read of the Shakespearian presents received 
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during the year, and a little talk indulged in as to the doings of the 
future. For four years this was the kind of commemoration offered 
to Shakespeare on his birthday; a poor way of honoring the bard, 
at the best. 

In 1871 “the regular feast” was revived. This was in a great 
measure due to the energy of the Mayor, Mr. Edward Gibbs, who 
had deplored the falling away of the old custom. The dinner was 
furnished this year, as heretofore, in the Shakespeare Hall, and the 
chairman of the day was Mr. Gibbs. A very good company 
assembled, including Mr. George Dawson and Mr. Sam: Timmins, 
both great lovers of the poet, and deeply learned in the poet’s lore. 
The former, in very impressive language, gave the tdast of the 
evening, “The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare”; and Mr. Sam: 
Timmins, who has himself donned the sock and buskin, proposed 
“The Drama,” with gratifying success. 

“Mine Host of The Red Horse” served up the banquet of 1872. 
It was presided over by Mr. Robert Gibbs, one of the chief guests 
being Mr. Arthur—now Sir Arthur—Hodgson. There is nothing 
of note to record in connection with this commemoration, which 
was singularly barren of interest. The Shakespeare Club at Bir- 
mingham held their usual dinner, with Mr. George Dawson as 
chairman. 

The birthday of 1873 was honored with an unusually good com- 
memoration. It seemed indeed as if some attempt had been made 
to resuscitate the full custom prevalent fifty years before. There 
was not only the regular feast furnished this year in the Town Hall, 
with Mr. Charles Edward Flower at the head of the table, but a 
fairly good procession preceded it, which was gay with flags and 
bunting, and lively with music. This procession moved to New 
Place, where Bishop’s delightful serenade, “ O, by rivers, by whose 
falls,” was given, and made a pretty variation in the programme. The 
late Marquis of Hertford was present at this “regular feast,” and 
made some apt and pleasing remarks upon the genius of Shakespeare. 
This nobleman, whose seat was at Ragley, near Alcester, was killed 
in the Warwickshire hunting field in 1884. Miss Glyn, the well- 
known dramatic reader, gave selections from the plays of “ Hamlet” 
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and “ Macbeth,” and, all things considered, this commemoration was 
an improvement upon some of its immediate predecessors. 

It seems, however, as upon former occasions, to have exhausted 
the enthusiasm and funds of the Stratford-on-Avon authorities, for 
there was no feast in Shakespeare’s town in 1874, and for several 
subsequent years. A little group of enthusiasts at Leamington did, 
it seems, make the first attempt at a Shakespeare commemoration. 
The dinner was served at the Crown Hotel,—known doubtless to 
many readers of PoET-LoRE,—and presided over by Mr. William 
Watkin, the chairman of the local board. The late I. Tom Burgess, 
antiquarian, editor of Zhe Leamington Spa Courier, and author of 
“ Historic Warwickshire,” gave with much grace and judgment the 
toast to the “Immortal Memory of Shakespeare.” At this celebration 
a poem, not then printed, from the pen of Mr. George Markham 
Tweddell was read. The author was a noted Shakespearian, and 
wrote his poem, which was entitled “The Welcombe Hills in the 
Land of Shakespeare,” during a visit to the late Mr. Mark Phillips 
at Welcombe. The opening lines of the poem ran as follows: 


Hail, Hills of Welcombe! once again I tread 

Your glorious sward, where Shakespeare oft has roamed 
Before me. May some ethereal flame 

From his bright spirit so impregnate mine, 

That I may feel the inspiration he 

So oft has felt when he has wandered here. 


A break of four years, during which there was a lapse of the 
“regular feast,” brings the record up to 1879. In that year the 
Memorial Theatre was finished, and opened with great pomp and 
circumstance on the poet’s birthday. The festival was in many ways 
a noteworthy one. Extensive street decorations were prepared, but 
the weather, as in the case of Garrick’s Jubilee Pageant of 1769, was 
against this form of worship. A luncheon was furnished in the 
Town Hall, with the originator of the Memorial, Mr. C. E. Flower, 
in the chair. The aristocracy were represented by Lord Leigh, who 
laid the stone of the Memorial Theatre; the clergy by the then Rev. 
Canon Baynes,—a singularly gifted man, who proposed in eloquent 
language “ The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare ;’—and the stage 
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by Helen Faucit (Mrs. Theodore Martin) and Mr. F. B. Chatterton, 
of Drury Lane Theatre. The first performance ever given in the 
Memorial Theatre took place upon the evening of this day. “ Much 
Ado About Nothing’ was the piece chosen, and, as the event was 
an interesting one in Shakespearian history, I append the cast of 
characters : 


RN cc. easels a ee Se Oe Mr. Barry Sullivan. 
TON 6 gc OOS HES Sw eS Mr. Luigi Lablache. 
oR a i ae eae ee Mr. Herbert Jenner. 
I gi. a gw a ew og ea ee Mr. Edward Compton. 
PM a os 8 oe 6 oo Se ee eS wr SS Mr. John Ryder. 
BALTHAZAR. . 2 6k et te eee es Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
OES 6 5 sh Se ee ee we ee Mr. W. H. Stephens. 
I at 6. a ws ee Se oe ee ew ee Mr. Frank Barsby. 
BEATRICE... ee eee eee Mrs. Theodore Martin (Helen Faucit). 
POs ce Se Sl SS eS 4 BR el Oe eee Oe Miss Wallis. 
Re a we ee ee, cee ee me, Sr eh oe Miss Hudopeth. 
UN a REE TEESE DHS OS Miss Golien. 


The play, which was interpreted with zeal and judgment, was 
succeeded by a poetical epilogue, written by Dr. Westland Marston, 
and spoken by Miss Kate Field, a lady exceedingly popular at 
Stratford-on-Avon. During this festival,'which lasted for five days, 
other Shakespearian plays were performed, of which perhaps the 
most successful was “ Hamlet,” with Mr. Barry Sullivan as Hamlet, 
and Miss Wallis as Ophelia. 

Since that time there has been a singular poverty of Shakespeare 
commemorations at his birthplace. There is no “ regular feast” now, 
and the only form of recognizing the day, during the eighties, has 
been the giving of a series of dramatic performances, in which 
Shakespeare has not been so well represented as he might have 
been. In an article published in the May number, 1890, of Lippincott’s 
Magazine I made the suggestion that Mr. Henry Irving should 
follow the example of his illustrious predecessors and visit Stratford 
on Shakespeare’s birthday, for the purpose of performing there. 
Mr. Irving now writes to say that he z// go down with his Lyceum 
players. Again there is a movement on foot at Stratford for the 
resuscitation of the birthday feast about which Leigh Hunt was so 
enthusiastic; so that ere long a properly-conducted Shakespearian 
commemoration should be seen yearly at the poet’s birthplace. 


LEAMINGTON. George Morley. 
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SONG. COME AWAY, DEATH. 


The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 

Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth 

And dallies with the innocence of love 

Like the old age. Twelfth Night, tt. 4. 


Words by SHAKESPEARE. Music by Heten A. CLarxg. 
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death, no one so true Did share it, did share it. 
lover never find my _ grave, To weep there, to weep there! 
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Shakespeare !—to such name’s sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as silence? Falter forth the spell,— 
Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, 
Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Robert Browning. 
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“HAMLET” AS A SOLAR MYTH. 


’Tis. given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 
A serpent stung me. 

GENIAL summer, gliding into early autumn, warm sunshine, placid 
air, gently constrain to repose, and lull to sleep the elder Hamlet. 
His couch is in the open, beside fruit-trees and flowers of sweetest 
odor; above is the canopy of heaven,—a blue vault, with that ex- 
quisite softness of tint which gives an unspeakable charm to summer 
and autumn landscapes in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and even 
to the isles of Orkney and Shetland. He was not much past the 
meridian of life, for his beard was not grizzled, only “a sable silver’d.” 
He is a Teuton, and, like the Teutonic Sifrit, is a mighty warrior, 
who combated ambitious Norway and smote the sledded Polacks 
ontheice. In his youth he had wooed and won a beautiful daughter 
of Flora, personified as Gertrude, for whom he had such a tender 
affection, ‘‘ That he might not beteem the winds of heaven Visit her 
face too roughly.” He had fought his battles with success, and was 
now enjoying his well-earned repose. But an envious, a ruthless 
brother—his Cain, his Hagen, his Mordred,—in short, Winter with 
his thorn—steals upon him unawares and deals him a mortal stroke 
with a poisoned weapon (“the juice of cursed hebenon in a vial” is 
a mere variant). He dies, and in “a little while” his queen, his 
beloved wife, marries this murderous brother, this £zzdless villain. 
He is buried, inurned in a marble sepulchre, and rests quietly 
in his grave till near Christmas, about the time of the winter solstice, 
when his canonized bones, hearsed in death, come forth armor-clad 
from head to foot, commanding, pleading for vengeance. Now, by 
way of parenthesis, what length of time elapses between the murder 
and the appearance of the ghost? 

His love for his queen is stronger than death: 


But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught. 


But look, amazement on thy mother sits: 
O, step between her and her fighting soul. 
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Between the Hamlets, father and son,—as being essentially of the 
summer and sunshine,—and the murderous brother and uncle—as 
being essentially of winter and darkness—there must be irrecon- 
cilable hostility and deadly feud. Not so in the case of Gertrude 
as representing the earth-goddess Flora: she naturally and with easy 
resignation marries each brother in turn. As human persons this 
is shocking, as natural forces it ust be so. 

Now for the younger Hamlet. Like Helen, he is ever young; 
never can grow old. If there is anything imperishable in literature, 
it is Shakespeare’s Hamlet. He is a philosophic student who scans 
the varied phases of humanity ranging from the highest virtue to 
the deepest vice. He adores his father, but becomes heart-broken 
because he can no longer adore his mother. While his father lived, 
while it was summer and sunshine, he was pleased with this goodly 
frame the earth; it has now, in winter, become a sterile promontory. 
If he looks upwards, he sees nothing but a pestilent congregation of 
vapors ; man, only a little lower than the angels, is merely the quin- 
tessence of dust. He has become intensely subjective; knows not 
seems; has that within which passeth show; he hates the light; he 
longs for death, but it cometh not: 


How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
Not so, my lord, I am too much i’ the saz. 


Inky cloak and customary suits of solemn black are mere varnish: 
they have no real meaning. Denmark isa prison because his native 
home is the season of brightness when Ayferion, not a drunken 
satyr, rules the court. Repeatedly in the play, when of set purpose 
Hamlet talks nonsense, he brings in the sux to set off his high-flown 
metaphor; in his love-letter to Ophelia he addresses her as “ celes- 
tial,” and, “ Doubt that the swz doth move: .. . if the sum breed 
maggots in a dead dog. . . . let her not walk i’ the sum.” Again, 
the king and queen players open their dialogue with a prominent 
introduction of both sun and moon. In the third act and fourth 
scene we have the well-known passage beginning with, “ Look here 
upon this picture and on this.” The passage, down to “ blasting his 
wholesome brother,” is full of solar similes——Hyperion’s curls, the 
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front of Jove himself, an eye like Mars, a stature like the herald 
Mercury, etc. 

Hamlet the younger is the only character in the play of “ Ham- 
let” who directly or by deputy draws his metaphors from solar 
sources. When his mother describes his supposed madness, she 
says, “Mad as the sea and wind when both contend which is the 
mightier.” 

It is not here pretended, in any wise, that Shakespeare con- 
sciously wove into his composition bits of solar mythology as if he 
did not believe in Hamlet as a real historical personage. Did Homer 
believe in Phoebus Apollo? Did Aéschylus believe in Agamemnon? 
or did Sophocles believe in Philoctetes? It is altogether absurd to 
suppose that Shakespeare had grasped the principles of mythology 
as expounded by Max Miller, or by Cox in his work on Aryan 
fable ; nevertheless, “ Hamlet” is manifestly his most elaborate com- 
position, for which he gathered material from sources having little 
or no connection with Saxo Grammaticus. It would be an in- 


teresting study to compare passages and positions in Hamlet with 
passages and positions in the Book of Job, in our prose Psalms, in 
the Song of Solomon, and in the Book of Ecclesiastes. What trans- 
lation of the Scriptures did Shakespeare use? Is it likely that he 
read a family Bible in his father’s house at Stratford ? 

Sinclair Korner. 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


BROWNING’S TRIBUTE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE? “ We were in error; that was not the man.” 
It were too childish to suppose that the personage with “ feathers 
like a forest in his hat,” who blew an official trumpet and therefore 
“had the great observance,” was the man we sought. Nor was 
there much more wisdom in-the hint of the knowing ones, that the 
real man might be tracked down ill-smelling lanes to 
a room 


Blazing with lights, four Titians on the wall, 
And twenty naked girls to change his plate. 
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A third theory, that pictured him—with a sigh for his unmitigated 
respectability—living in humdrum, for all the world to see, “in that 
new stuccoed third house by the bridge,” was hardly closer to his 
genuine self, perhaps: who knows? 

In these various guesses at a poet, made in “ How it Strikes a 
Contemporary,” the diverse kinds of pictures curiosity has made 
Shakespeare sit for find humorous classification. If you follow 
Browning’s guidance through the long galleries devoted to picturing 
Shakespeare, he will show you, in his quizzical way, how doubtful 
is this, that, or the other feature, and quite unsettle your faith, more- 
over, by pointing out how very much more such portraits tell of 
their different artists than of the great subject of their view-points 
and paint-pots. Seeming to have in view a “ composite” of them all, 
he sceptically summarizes the whole glaring disproportion between 
the “ picture” and the “ book” in this piece of adapted Jonsonese: 


The figure that thou here see’st—Tut! 
Was it for gentle Shakespeare put ? 


Tonic is the satire that pervades his dramatic report of the “ free 
talk” he heard once, in a “ foreign land,” when an earthquake rived 
away the frontage of a house and left “ Right and wrong, common 
and queer,” exposed “ Bare as the palm of your hand”: 

“Odd tables and chairs for a man of wealth!” 


“What a parcel of musty old books about!’ 
*« He smoked,—no wonder he lost his health !’’ 


**T doubt if he bathed before he dressed !”” 
‘“« A brasier ?—the pagan, he burned perfumes!” 
** You see it is proved, what the neighbors guessed : 
His wife and himself had separate rooms.” 


This record of “free talk” is not only dramatic in itself, it is a 
pointed metaphoric dramatization of common biographical babble 
concerning Shakespeare’s “ House,”—his miserly suits to recover the 
price of malt, his inadequate or even problematical schooling, his 
time-serving politics, his popish tendencies, his sad habits (of those 
small doubt!), his discomfort with an elderly wife, and his disrepu- 
table Sonnet entanglement,—of these no doubt at all! Browning’s 
16 
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indignation against the intrusion of busybodies in “ private apart- 
ment and bedroom too” is wholesome. The whimsicality of the 
metaphor in “ House” drops into dead earnest at the conclusion: 
Outside should suffice for evidence ; 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No optics like yours, at any rate! 


If “sherris” or another such ideal wine of “ Mermaid” wits 
may “breed you insight,—just a scantling,” then only may you meet 
the poet when he brings himself “truth out,—just a scrap”; but 
“ outside” must still “ suffice for evidence” of that truth. Although, 
in the picture drawn of Shakespeare in “ At the Mermaid,” you are 
supposedly listening to a self-explanatory voice, it is upon the “ out- 
side evidence,” the life-long work only, that it makes comment. 
From that are drawn two conclusions involving a logically irre- 
sistible tribute to the personality and work of the dramatist: first, 
that Shakespeare standing as pre-eminently the objective artist is 
not to be found complete and particular within his work; second, 
that he did as a man worthily exist outside of it. There is some 
insight to be derived from an examination of his work as to what 
is not in it, as well as to what is in it, and as to its essential difference 
from the work of others. Does it discover his personality? If it 
did, so that you could thereby be enabled to catalogue and label 
with accuracy his exact degrees of loving upon any special subject, 
then his work would be unlike itself, like that of others, undramatic 
in principle and constitution, or so thinly allegorical that it might 
appropriately show its author in line for the laureateship, ready to 
fill the place of personal ambition and partisan verse, then attaching 
to the office of “next Poet.” 

The theatre wars of the close of the sixteenth century, so bitterly 
embroiling a crowd of wits and players, were petty contentions: 
which seem to have raged all around the quiet giant of his time, 
attempting harmlessly, even when he gave Jonson the famous 
“purge,” to bring him down to the party level. As comparatively 
slight upon him was the effect of certain courtier-like customs,— 
pleas with an eye to the main chance, like Spenser’s “ Provide, there- 
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fore, ye princes, whilst ye live, that of the Muses ye may friended 
be”; prudential poetics, such as the holders of the laureateship, 
whose places Jonson envied,—Spenser and Daniell,—found it incum- 
bent on them to keep in mind throughout their work. Clearly not 
like unto theirs were Shakespeare’s two dedicatory attempts in his 
“ Venus” and “ Lucrece”; and all his work bears the same marks of 
essential difference. Without doubt, Edwardes meant something in 
particular when he said of Shakespeare that, 

Although he differs much from men 

Tilting under Frieries, 


Yet his golden art might woo us 
To have honored him with baies. 


Upon such a suggestion the Shakespeare in “At the Mermaid” 
rejoins : 
I—“ next Poet”? No, my hearties, 
I nor am nor fain would be! 
Choose your chiefs and pick your parties, 
Not one soul revolt to me. 


The independence which we suspect is at the bottom of this recog- 
nized difference was due to the public vogue he had compelled 
without truckling for it. The evidence of the sort of fame, decried 
by the academic critics, which came to him, willy nilly, speaks unmis- 
takably in Gullio’s homage to the “verses in Shakespeare’s vein,” 
when, in the “ Pilgrimage to Parnassus,” he scandalizes all “ Inge- 
niosos” and “ Studiosos” by crying out, ‘‘ Ey, marry, sir, these have 
some life in them! Let this duncified worlde esteeme of Spenser 
and Chaucer. I’ll worshipp sweete Mr. Shakespeare.” 

But this is only a bit of corroborative testimony. Browning’s 
argument does not proceed by means of such details, though they 
fall in with it. He proceeds poet-fashion, as Professor Corson so well 
puts it, going from generals to particulars, and not contrariwise, 
finding clear outlines for his image of Shakespeare in the perception 
of what a wonderful personal power is exerted in his work, yet is 
not in it discoverable. That he wielded his art as he chose, and 
himself stood self-contained outside of it, must be believed if it is 
seen that his work was not a transcript of him and revealed nothing 
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literally of the soul he kept “unproffered.” This is the corollary 
to be drawn from the perception of the inherent dramatic quality of 
his work, its differences from other work, and the self-revelation 
sought in vain. His life, then, was rest from work, not work; for 
his work was not all of him. 

If he saw “no use of life,” as Stratford lawsuits seem to show, 
save while “he drove a roaring trade”; if for him “it was lodging 
best to live most nigh receipt of custom,” still the fact goes that he 
“locked door long ere candle burned,” and that shop’s affair was to 
“sell and scud home” seems to be the conclusion. Browning’s 
answer in “ Shop” to the question “ Whither went he ?” keeps within 
his argument that all the small personal knowledge we can have of 
him is well and wisely. balked within certain limits : 


And whither went he? Ask himself, 
Not me! To change of scene, I think. 

Once sold the ware and pursed the pelf, 
Chaffer was scarce his meat and drink, 
Nor all his music—money-chink. 


The self-explanatory voice of “ At the Mermaid” claims no immu- 
nity from mortal weaknesses, but does confess a difference arising 
from the vivid consciousness peculiar to the dramatic gift. The 
search for rarities or rubbish to be found within the bard’s breast 
could be supplied with treasure-trove, no doubt. He bars his por- 
tals, therefore, leaving merely his work outside. From that 
opine 
What inside me’s mean and mortal. 
Take your pleasure, leave me mine! 


Such creative work, however, can spring only from zest in life; such 
morality from an ideality of spirit that distinguishes him in his 
treatment of womanhood above all his fellows. That he found “earth 


not gray, but rosy,” and “ heaven not grim, but fair of hue;” that the 
ordinary nomenclature of womankind as “ catlike,” “false and fickle,” 
“vain and weak,” does not suit his tongue,—these are two traits that 
can be counted on, and they add color and life-likeness to the out- 
lines Browning draws. 
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The first trait has been pretty widely acknowledged; concerning 
the second, Mr. George Saintsbury has this word in his “ History of 
Elizabethan Literature” : 


“ Another point which has been often, yet perhaps not quite fully, 
noticed is the distinct and peculiar attitude of Shakespeare towards 
what is in the common sense called morality. Nobody can possibly 
call him squeamish: . . . but he never shows that singular toleration 
of the most despicable immorality which almost all of his dramatic 
contemporaries exhibit. . . . He is in his own sense liberal as the 
most easy-going can demand, but he never mixes vice and virtue.” 


The Sonnet theorists will object that Browning restricts his 
conception of Shakespeare to the limits of his dramatic work, and 
slights the “Sonnets.” But he does not slight them because he 
interprets their creation differently. He does not explain them by 
an act of special providence, but considers them to be a like part of 
the whole phenomena of the Shakespearian genius in evolution. If 
they are to be autobiographically considered, then they are at vari- 
ance with the larger body of evidence. From this greater part of 
his work, through the exclusion of unnecessary, unverifiable per- 
sonal details, a trustworthy image of the master-genius, dominated 
by his strongest trait,—his dramatic intelligence, was at last derived. 
With this and the Shakespeare of the “ Sonnets” opposed the one 
to the other; with the case of the Shakespeare of the “Sonnets,” 
moreover, a circumstantial one, open, therefore, to the Scotch ver- 
dict of “not proven,”—it is also open to one to doubt if the poet 
ever worked without the use of that inherent dramatic bent of mind 
which Browning cannot suppose was ever separable from “ Shake- 
speare.” If it be insisted that he “ unlocked his heart” with a “ son- 
net-key,” the clear way out of the dilemma lies in the rejoinder, “ If 
so, the less Shakespeare he!” 

From the loftiest homage to an artistry unerringly and every- 
where true to his essential nature arises thus a picture of Shake- 
speare which is a tribute to the man. 

Charlotte Porter. 
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A NEW SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. 


A wisE, just man, true to himself and others, full of kindliness,— 
this is the pleasant portrait which Prof. Clarke Robinson has drawn 
for us of Shakespeare, by skilfully weaving together the bald, 
recorded facts of his life.* Though little more than a sketch can be 
made from such dry materials as parish registers, deeds of property, 
and so on, such a sketch, leaving out of account the myths which 
conjecture has built up around his personality, has the great ad- 
vantage of being true as far as it goes, and is, indeed, all we need to 
know about the poet’s external relations. To discover Shakespeare’s 
mind Prof. Robinson turns to the plays, and traces his mental 
development through the so-called four periods of his genius. 

The latter part of the book is somewhat marred by the style 
of the criticism, which is too sweepingly eulogistic to satisfy the 
thoughtful reader. To say that in the “Tempest” Shakespeare has 
“reached a God-like height, and has there photographed the civili- 
zation and future of humanity thousands of years ahead,” is to 
shame his greatness with hyperbolical praise. 

Spite of the lack of discrimination sometimes shown by the 
author, this little book is not only entertaining, but should be 
regarded as a useful addition to school manuals, presenting, as it 


does, the true facts of Shakespeare’s life. 
Cc. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


THE days of the first, second, third, fourth, and all the rest of 
the dreary series of “Universal School Readers” should forever 
lapse. The great republic of letters supplies the place of the effete 
dynasty, and nowhere more happily may rule now be yielded to the 
new educational sway than in Dr. Rolfe’s attractive little editions, 
well arranged for school reading, of Mary Lamb’s tales from Shake- 





* “‘ Shakespeare, the Man and his Mind,” by Prof. W. Clarke Robinson. Buffalo: C. W. Moulton, 
1890. Pamphlet, 124 pages. 30 cts. 
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speare’s comedies, and her brother’s tales from the tragedies.* Dr. 
Rolfe has added foot-notes giving the pronunciation and accent of 
proper names, and modern synonymes for uncommon words. He 
appends, also, some eighty pages of further notes to each volume, 
explaining allusions and unusual grammatical forms of speech, and 
giving selections from the plays themselves, suited to entertain 
comparisons and to enliven at various interesting points the progress 
of the prose tale. 

May the teacher take the wise hint, and smuggle in the verse as 
often as he can, and both he and the latter-day pupil pass gratefully 
through this cunningly-devised portal to the lordly pleasure-dome 


upon which it opens. 
P. 


TALKS WITH EMERSON. 


“It Is a youth’s experience of Mr. Emerson that I would give 
to youth,” says Mr. Woodbury, of his memoir of his early inter- 
course with Emerson,} and the result yields sudden glances of a 
lofty familiarity tempered with reserve of almost everything extra- 
neous to the essential characteristics of the New England seer. It 
constitutes, therefore, a record of hero-worship and hero-influence 
shorn of its sting, a history of intimate traits guiltless of unenlight- 
ened personalities. This is a mark of its authenticity which appears 
in the following happy instance: Emerson’s estimates of books 
imposed themselves too far upon the impressionable young colle- 
gian’s own individualism at the first, until the view from Emerson’s 
particular peak of outlook pressing too narrowly on the young man 
he ventured to gainsay it, when it is fine to read that he was re- 
warded thereupon with a beaming glance and a—“ Very well. I 
do not wish disciples.” 

Many such words of self- and. others-respecting wisdom are 





*** English Classics for School Reading.’’ Tales from Shakespeare’s Comedies. Tales from Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by William J. Rolfe. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1891. 269 and 239 pages. 56 cents each. 

t ‘‘ Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,”’ by Charles J. Woodbury. New York: The Baker-Taylor 


Co. 1890. Pp. 177. 
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here set down together with comments on subjects of mind and 
of men,—Wordsworth, Plato, Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Tennyson, and others; among which quick-measuring thrusts, let 
this of Arnold be noted,—if only as a piece of grim retaliation on 
Arnold’s summing up of qualities when Emerson died,—“ Matthew 
Arnold is stored with all critical faculties except humor.” 

No lovers of Emerson will wish to pass by untasted this book 
of a lover, wherein a no less noble and yet warmer portrait of his 
personality appears than elsewhere, and they should try for them- 
selves the flavor of other tempting passages, though they may 
dispute over the conclusions reached upon the inherent poetic 
vitality intrenched within the segregated paragraphs of the Emer- 


sonian style. 
P. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Was Steevens correct, as Collier declares, when he stated that 
the character of Autolycus was a perfectly original conception with 
Shakespeare ? 

A note in the Hazlitt edition of “Shakespeare’s Library” says 
it is a matter for speculation whether Shakespeare had not in his 
recollection that extraordinarily curious production by Thomas New- 
berry, “ Dives Pragmaticus.” 

To go back to the earlier editors, Theobald says the allusion in 
the first speech of Autolycus, “ My father named me Autolycus; 
who, being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles ” (iv. 3.), is unquestionably to Ovid, where 
Autolycus is described as the most crafty offspring of all the crafty 
offspring born to the wing-footed god. Warburton scouts this 
supposition, and brings forth Lucian’s book on astrology as the 
source whence Shakespeare got this speech, for in it the thieving 
propensities of Mercury are explained as the result of his being 
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born under the planet Mercury, and therefore he was called the son 
of Mercury. 

“Warburton must have been dreaming,” says Halliwell-Phillipps, 
“when he pretends that this speech is taken from Lucian’s book.” 
And so criticism’s “throne seats somebody whom somebody else 
unseats.” 

Without attempting to decide where Shakespeare got his ideas, 
no one can study the character of Autolycus without being im- 
pressed by its resemblance to the great master-thief of antiquity, 
Hermes, as he is described in the so-called “Homeric Hymn.” 
Nor merely are they both thieves, they are uncommon thieves, who 
do their stealing in such a clever, taking way that we are completely 
captivated by their artfulness. The delight in the cunning of 
Hermes is enhanced by the knowledge that his childish pranks are 
symbolic of the frolic wind which steals the clouds of Apollo. And 
in the son of Hermes, the mythologic Autolycus, are reflected 
these same characteristics,—in fact, the Master-Thief is a personage 
who appears everywhere in Aryan mythology and folk-lore. He is 
always so clever that he wins admiration and frequently honor, 
being in many of the stories rewarded by the daughter of the king 
or squire whom he has robbed. 

If Shakespeare knew nothing of the Homeric Master-Thief, or 
if he had had no access to Ovid or Lucian, he might still have 
introduced a thief, the exact counterpart of Autolycus, into “The 
Winter’s Tale” who would have been a lineal descendant of the 
Classic Master-Thief through the folk-loric branch of the family. 

To discuss the probable originality with Shakespeare of a 
conception which is one of the universal inheritances of the Aryan 
race is futile ; the type existed, and Shakespeare’s part was to make 
an individual of the type. 





Amonc the eleven comedies written by Catherine Tzarina, 
of Russia, was an abridged adaptation, in three acts, made by her 
about 1786, of Shakespeare’s ,“ Merry Wives of Windsor.”  Fal- 
staff’s rescue “in the name of foul clothes” new titles the piece to 
this effect: ‘‘ What it costs to have a Clothes-Basket.” The names 
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and characters are Russianized. Insomuch as this indicates that 
the Russian theatre was nurtured in some faint notion of romantic 
drama, this play of the great patron of the Russian stage is of espe- 
cial interest. Everybody knows how much more pains was taken 
to root and ground it in the French classics. But the sway of Papa 
Vassili Trédiakovsky, the pedantic man of letters who had so much 
to do, early in the eighteenth century, with indoctrinating Russia 
with Occidental ideas, as Paris held them, was followed by that of 
Alexandro Pétrovich Soumarokoff, whom Catherine called “ our guasz 
Corneille,” and he was perhaps the first to translate Shakespeare 
directly. Just midway in the course of the eighteenth century Sou- 
marokoff turned “ Hamlet” into Russian Alexandrines. But it is 
most interesting to know that circumstances give us good reason to 
suspect the presence of English influence much earlier in the forma- 
tion of the history of the Russian stage. Its departure from the 
representation of Biblical mysteries seems to have been made through 
the acting of travelling troops of Dutch and German comedians, 
and in the reign of Tzar Alexis, Marlowe’s great subject, “ Bajazet 
and Tamberlaine,” held the boards at Moscow along with “The 
Sorrowful Comedy of Adam and Eve” and the “ Diverting History 
of Joseph, Son of Jacob.” In the ensuing reign of Feodor, his sister, 
Sophie Romanoff, played a notable part in Russian dramatic innova- 
tions, fostering actors, and herself translating Moliére’s “ Médecin 
malgré que lui,” exerting an influence in some respects comparable 
to that of Queen Henrietta Maria, in the same century, in England. 
Under Peter the Great, again, a strong Anglicizing current set in, 
with a new incursion of German comedians, and once again we may 
trace the presence of Northern modes by finding in the list of plays 
represented “ Tamburlaine,” a revised version, played in German, 
by Otto Fiirst’s company, and containing, at any rate, one trait in 
common with the barbarous majesty of Marlowe’s drama, for it is 
on record that Bajazet’s cage and his death by breaking his head 
against its bars was prominent in it. Another play in First’s list 
was “The Misfortunes of Sophonisba.” Curiosity may be indeed 
piqued to know how near this came to Marston’s outrageous yet 
most noble play. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ANNIVERSARY performances at the Me- 
morial Theatre in Stratford will open with “ Hamlet” on Monday 
evening; on Wednesday “ Much Ado” will be presented; and on 
Thursday (Shakespeare’s birthday), on Friday, and Saturday after- 
noon and evening “The Tempest” will be played. Three years 
ago Mr. Benson presented “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the 
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Memorial Theatre with care and success, and his presentation now 
of “ The Tempest” promises to be important. 





SHAKESPEARE has been received with enthusiasm by the 
subjects of the Sultan, according to the Stratford Herald, his 
Majesty’s private secretary, Hassan Sirri Effendi, having translated 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 


How SHAKESPEARE got his money is a question that has 
some light thrown upon it by Mr. Fleay’s examination of the docu- 
ments concerning the shares in the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres in 
1635. For the details he elicits from these muddled legal papers 
those interested should refer to pages 323 and 324 of his “ Chronicle 
History of the Stage.” The income to Shakespeare in 1635, had he 
lived, is therefrom estimated as follows: 








For his four shares inthe Globe . . . . . £1088 
For his two shares in Blackfriars . . . . . 272 
Os + 6 Sk tk Re 68 30 
ee eee ee ae ae ee ee 180 
eo ee ee ee ee ee ee 5 

ee we eee ke a oe 


Allowing for the difference between 1610, under James, and 1635, 
under Charles, Mr. Fleay considers that the “interminable discus- 
sion as to how he got his money may as well come to an end, espe- 
cially as he had his shares for nothing.” 





THE SHAKESPEARE Memorial Library has been enriched 
through the kind efforts of Mr. Horace P. Chandler, of Boston, by 
a collection of American editions of Shakespeare, ranging in date 
from 1807 to 1875. Writing of these in the Stratford Herald, Mr. 
A. H. Wall says: 


“Tt is curious to note in this collection how long the readers of 
Shakespeare in the United States depended upon the mother coun- 
try for their editions of his immortal works, and how wholesomely 
complete a change has been honorably brought about within the 
last ten or fifteen years. Previously we find little that is really 
American in any of the editions published in that country, beyond 
the name and address of the publisher on the title-pages. And in 
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the earliest editions even type, ink, and paper were also procured 
from England, and that, too, despite the fact that several of the 
pilgrim fathers before they emigrated to Holland and thence to 
America were printers by trade. 

“The first American edition of Shakespeare’s collected works 
appeared in 1795. It was in eight volumes, duo., reprinted from the 
English, with English type, on English paper, with English ink, 
and published by Bioren & Madan, of Philadelphia. The second 
American edition appeared at Boston seven years later. This was 
published by Munroe & Francis. Both appear to have been mere 
reprints of English editions, but the latter was carefully read by 
Mr. Francis, who had been ‘all his life,’ we are told, ‘a careful 
reader of Shakespeare.’ He can, however, scarcely be considered 
its editor. This work, comprising the biography by Rowe and a 
preface, was issued in eight volumes, and passed through three edi- 
tions. It is curious to note with regard to it that the presswork 
was for the most part done by the publishers themselves on a hand- 
press with inking balls of sheepskin, the ink being distributed by 
hand. Moreover, each separate edition that succeeded the first had 
to be reset, the process of stereotyping being unknown. The paper 
used was hand-made, demy in size (19 by 10), and cost five dollars 
a ream. The ink and the type, in this case, as in the preceding, 
were imported, none being made in America! In 1804 it was re- 
published, the first edition being out of print, and three years after, 
that edition also being exhausted, a third was issued, of which, 
thanks to Mr. Chandler’s agency, we now have a Memorial copy. 

“ The Stratford Library can, therefore; now boast a copy of what 
is practically the first American edition; for that edition which 
preceded it was so small, and its few copies so widely scattered, 
that (as it was not reprinted) it can now scarcely be said to exist. 
Whereas, the second edition, being reprinted three several times, 
and each time in larger numbers, may be fairly said to have taken 
its place. It is Dr. Johnson’s edition, and the only thing original 
is its very elaborately and tastefully-engraved title-page, which con- 
tains a small portrait of the great author. 

“In 1807 the poems of Shakespeare were first published sepa- 
rately at Boston by Oliver & Munroe and Belcher & Armstrong, with 
a Life of the Poet. This Mr. Chandler procured. 

“We now come to the third edition, of which also a copy is 
now in the Memorial Library. The first volume of this was pub- 
lished simultaneously in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Petersburg, and 
Norfolk by various publishers in 1809. But the remaining sixteen 
volumes were issued by one firm only, that of Maxwell & Manning, 
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afterwards Morgan & Manning, of Philadelphia. Like its predeces- 
sors, it was merely a reprint from the English. 

“ Following these acquisitions are an edition issued in New York 
and Philadelphia, completed in three volumes, of which the first 
was issued in 1810 and the next two in 1811, and an edition pub- 
lished simultaneously in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York in six 
volumes in 1813. This was a reprint of Reed’s English edition. 
We also have, as published in that same year, indicative of Shake- 
speare’s growing popularity in the States, a new Boston edition in 
seven volumes.” 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON IN 1732. 


“Srr,—Since I became convinced that the so-called Shakspere’s 
Birth-room was invented in 1769 to draw the guineas of the visitors 
to the Garrick Jubilee, I have looked in all the earlier books of travel 
about England to see if there was any mention of the Birthplace or 
the supposed Birth-room. As yet I have not found any. The last 
published of these books of travels is that of a young Oxford man, 
John Loveday, of Caversham, near Reading, of his six weeks’ tour 
in May and June, 1732, issued this year by the Roxburghe Club. 
As a matter of course it contains no notice of the spurious Birth- 
room, though it thus describes Stratford. I expand the contrac- 
tions: 

“* Before Stratford is the stone bridge over the Avon of fourteen 
arches, which, together with the long causey, was built by Hugh 
Clopton, Lord Mayor of London, in Henry VII. time, as a modern 
inscription on a pillar upon the bridge informs us. This family live 
here still. The town, upon a level by the river side, has much old 
wooden buildings; the better part of it is a considerable long street 
running N. and S., which, at the town-house, is crossed by another 
of no great length from E. to W. Towards the church, which is 
almost out of town, are the best houses. This is a very large 
structure in form of a cross, though the N. and S. length, built by 
the executors of H. Clopton, is by no means equal to the E. and 
W. The middle isle is very lofty; the steeple, which is a tower 
(Dugdale thinks it built little later than the Conqueror’s time), stands 
almost in it, with four pinnacles, and on it a shingle spire middle, 
cathedral-wise, between the middle isle and long chancel. It has 
round windows on every side. Fine monuments of thé Cloptons 
here. Shakspere in the chancel, a stone also for Susanna, his 
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daughter, widow of John Hall, gent. [Dr. J. Hall, a physician of 
good reputation in this country, says Rowe in his Life of Shake- 
speare.] She dy’d July 2, 1642. So in Dugdale, zt.66. Within 
the rails an high-raised tomb for a Doctor of the College (as they 
call him) Warden Balshal, who, according to Leland (Itinerary v., 
53), re-edify’d the choir, and dy’d in 1491, the brass plates at top of 
the tomb torn off stonework, small figures on the sides, as Christ 
crucify’d, laid in the sepulchre, &c. Archbishop John de Stratford, 
born in ‘the town, built the south isle of the church, &c., in the 
beginning of Edward III. reign. The charnel-house here is full of 
sculls and bones; a room over it. The stalls still remain in the 
chancel of this once Collegiate Church. The College House, west 
of the Church, is Sir William Keyt’s. Beyond the Church there is 
a mill for the making of linseed oil. About the middle of the town 
is a Chappel, rebuilt also by H. Clopton.’ 

“ Till the Stratford folk find some decent evidence that the Birth- 
room was known before 1769, I do hope that the honest sort among 
them will tell their visitors, and believe themselves, that the tradition 
which then sprang up is as nearly worthless as anything can be, and 
that probability points to the present museum (bought by John 
Shakspere just before the death of his intended bride’s father, and 
no doubt as the dwelling for that bride) as the poet’s birthplace, 
and not to the now miscalled Birthplace, which John Shakspere 
cannot have bought, at the earliest, till his boy William was eleven 


years old. 
“ & F. Furnivall.” 


The letter here given we clip from the Stratford Herald of 
December 19. We leave the signature as it is given in the Herald, 
though we suppose it should read “F. J.” instead of “J. F.,” and 
that it is Dr. F. J. Furnivall who is again expressing his reasonable 
doubt that the “Birthplace” has aught but a traditional claim,— 
somewhat late in establishment too,—to be the house in which 
Shakespeare was born. 


Herr Dr. Fr. KLINcKsIEcK makes an attempt towards a 
scientific examination of modern influences in literary method, in 
“Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Realismus im Franzosischen 
Roman des 19 Jahrhunderts.” 
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—— A SumMary OF SHAKESPEAR- 
1AN Books published during the 
327th anniversary year consists, in 
the main, of the usual annual out- 
put of editions of the Works, new 
and re-issued. The last volume of 
the Furness ‘‘ Variorum’’ fell barely 
outside of the current Shakespeare 
year, March, 1890, having been its 
date, and the Variorum ‘‘ Tempest” 
has not yet succeeded it. Tyler’s 
work on the ‘‘Sonnets’’ was, simi- 
larly, England’s most notable con- 
tribution to Shakespeare literature at 
the very threshold of the twelve- 
month, and both of these volumes 
were reviewed at length in PoEr- 
LORE for May, 1890. Walter's en- 
thusiastic and elaborately illustrated 
‘‘ True Life of Shakespeare’ (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) is another work 
whose date lies almost outside the 
yearly retrospect. ‘In England 
there is not much in the way of 
Shakespearian news just now,’’ says 
Mr. Sam: Timmins, in a recent 
letter, from which we doubt not he 
will not object if we quote,—‘‘ The 
new issue of the ‘ Cambridge Shake- 
speare’ is the most notable zfem, and 
the completion of Mr. C. E. Flow- 
er’s ‘ Memorial’ Edition of the plays, 
specially arranged for stage or public 
reading by printing passages which 
may be omitted in smaller type. 
The Henry Irving Shakespeare has 
also been completed, and deserves 
much praise.’”” The ‘‘ Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’’ first published in 
1863, and now revised, which supplies 
the text accepted as the standard, will 
fill nine volumes; the first of them 
was issued last month by Macmil- 
lan & Co. The Irving, Marshall 
& Knight edition, peculiarly the 
‘* Stage Shakespeare,’’ as it might be 





called, was completed by the publi- 
cation last October of the eighth 
volume (London: Blackie & Son; 
New York: Scribner & Welford). 
Mr. Flower’s Memorial Theatre 
Edition (London: Samuel French) 
is especially adapted to the needs of 
the play-goer, and so good and 
cheap a series (6d. each play) is an 
honor to Shakespeare’s town, where 
it is printed. Deighton’s ‘Julius 
Ceesar,’’ ‘‘ Richard II,’’ ** Macbeth,”’ 
and ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ (Mac- 
millan & Co.); Sprague’s ‘‘ Mac- 
beth’’ (Winchell) ; Rolfe’s ‘‘ Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare,’’ elsewhere 
noticed (Harper & Bros.), rank 
among the educational editions of 
the year, where we hesitate to class 
Rolfe’s new edition of the ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
as it has further attractions of its 
own. The ‘‘ Bankside Shakespeare’’ 
(Brentano’s), whose aim is the 
paralleling of folio and quarto texts, 
has issued within the year volumes 
VII. to XIII. The Ldition de 
Luxe of the year is ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’’ with an introduction by 
Dr. Rolfe, illustrations by Avril, and 
the printing by Jouaust, of Paris 
(New York: Duprat & Co.). These, 
with W. C. Robinson’s ‘‘Shak- 
spere: the Man and his Mind,’’ 
elsewhere noticed (C. W. Moul- 
ton); C. Ransome’s ‘‘ Short Studies 
of Shakespeare’s Plots,’’ (Macmillan 
& Co.); and E. Marshall’s ‘‘ Shake- 
speare and his Birthplace’ (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), nearly close the 
English list. 

Fleay’s ‘* Chronicle History 
of the London Stage,’’ more fully 
noticed in the last number of PoET- 
LORE, is of course a book of great 
importance to the student of Shake- 
speare’s time, unique indeed in value, 
since in its field of minute investi- 
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gation it has scarcely a rival. It will 
find a reinforcing companion, how- 
ever, in ‘‘The English Stage in 
Shakespeare’s Time’’ (‘‘ Die Eng- 
lische Biihne zu  Shakespeare’s 
Zeit’’): twelve contemporaneous 
dramas translated by F. A. Gelbcke, 
with an introduction by Robert 
Boyle, of St. Petersburg, whose 
work has touched Fleay’s at various 
points (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus). 
Among other German Shakespeari- 
ana there may be noted Wagner’s 
‘« Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth’ nach der 
Folio, 1623, mit der Varianten der 
anderen folios’’ (Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer); the same scholar’s study of 
Shakespeare’s influence upon Goethe 
(‘‘ Shakespeare’s Einfluss auf Goethe 
in Leben und Dichtung’’), also pub- 
lished by Niemeyer,—B. Wester- 
mann (45 cents); M. Diinnhofer’s 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis’’ 
in relation to Ovid and Constable ; 
R. Ohle’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s ‘ Cymbe- 
line’ und seine roman. Vorlaiifer ;’’ 
K. Lentzner’s ‘‘Zur Shakespeare- 
Bacon Theorie ;’’ .also, a translation 
into German, by Lentzner, of H. F. 
Martin’s ‘Ophelia and Portia.’’ 
By the way, Lady Martin’s more re- 
cent Shakespearian character-sketch 
— ‘*Hermione’’? — published in 
Blackwood’s for January of the cur- 
rent year, has been reprinted in a 
dainty pamphlet for strictly private 
circulation. 

Herr Lentzner’s contribution to 
the lingering Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy recalls Mrs. Constance M. 
Pott’s impending work, to be pub- 
lished by F. J. Schulte & Co., of 
Chicago. The editor of Bacon’s 
ponderous ‘‘ Promus’’ entitles her 
new volume ‘Francis Bacon and 
His Secret Society,’’ and it is to be 





presumed that this renewed effort of 
hers to establish the Baconian hy- 
pothesis will elaborate the indica- 
tions as to ‘‘ wheel-ciphers’’ in the 
First Folio and certain ‘significant 
markings,’’ which she says ‘‘ must 
have been put in with a pen by some 
member of the Secret Society, for 
whose information the cipher narra- 
tive was contrived,’’ as she wrote in 
her circular letter of over two years 
ago. The gist of this letter, our 
readers may remember, was given in 
PoET-LORE for March, 1889, page 
156. 

: ‘*THE STAGE HIsTORY OF 
‘ HaMLeET,’’’ by Henry P. Phelps, of 
the Albany Press, has just reached 
us (New York: Edgar S. Werner). 
The first part consists of accounts of 
the most illustrious actors of Hamlet 
known to the boards, from Burbage 
and Betterton to Booth, Irving, Bar- 
rett, and Rossi, with some slight 
notice of Garnier and Mounet- 
Sully. In this part Mr. Phelps is, as 
he says in his preface, ‘‘ compelled 
to follow in the steps’’ of Brereton’s 
book, ‘‘Some Famous Hamlets,’’ 
which appeared, however, some time 
after the new work was begun. The 
second part is a comparison, col- 
lected from many points of view, 
of different performances of ‘* Ham- 
let.’’ These representations are taken 
scene by scene, and the accounts, 
extracted from the reports of various 
observers, of the different action and 
emphasis of different players at the 
same points, make up a comparative 
study that illuminates the play, and 
suggests such meanings in the diverse 
phases of dramatic interpretation as 
must add greatly to the intelligent 
enjoyment of the play-goer who 
bears them in mind. 
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—— wilt thou nut hagly fie, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis cullour fixt© Qo 
Beeutie no penfell , beauties truth to lay: A gl 
But belt 1s belt if neuer intermixt. ENE 
Becauie he needs no prasfe, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not flence fe fort lies in thee 
To px hye muss, or a ~y lombes 
tied Oo] ages ye ee 
Then do thy office arta 





POETRY AND SCIENCE. 


aT appears to be difficult, if not impossible, to define poetry : 
| how then can a comparison be made between it and 
science, where everything is exact? Sufficient for my 
purpose are the postulates in common possession. The 
faculties on which poetry and science rest are the same. The savage 
personifies the forces about him and builds up myths at the time he 
acquires knowledge of the “ life and the conversation” of animals. 
Later on in social development it is noted that the faculty of en- 
dowing creatures with properties that they do not possess is due to 
the imagination, and that of becoming acquainted with the animals 
themselves, their biographies and structure, is the result of the 
exercise of observation and reflection. 

Zoology passed through its symbolic phase by the way of zo- 
omyths; chemistry, by the way of alchemy; and astronomy, by 
astrology. These sciences are more poetic in their symbolic phases 
than when they become exact. Let us suppose that a poet-scientist 
living in the fifteenth century had known of the development of the 
jelly-fish, how would his description have differed from the modern’s ? 
Certainly in one thing, that the mythic element in his nature would 
17 
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have had a wide range for exercise, however much his description 
might have lacked in conciseness of phrase. 

A glance at some of the definitions in Johnson’s Dictionary of 
1755 may be presented in proof of the fact that even at this date a 
mythic element lingered in English lexicography. Here is the 
definition of the lion: 

“ Lion:—The fiercest and most magnanimous of four-footed 
beasts.” The magnanimity of the lion is as mythical as the asserted 
origin of some geese from barnacles. The following is the defini- 
tion of the bat: “ Bat:—An animal having the body of a mouse, 
the wings of a bird, not with feathers, but with a sort of a skin 
which is extended.” This of the lizard: “ Lizard:—An animal 
resembling a serpent with legs added to it.” This of the giraffe: 
“ Camélopard:—An Abyssinian animal taller than an elephant but 
not so thick.” 

If the state of popular knowledge of science in England in 1755 
can be gauged by the value of these definitions, it is no wonder that 
the eighteenth century, save in “ one small meandering stream,” 
showed no influence of exact knowledge over its poetry. 

The enjoyment of musing over the sensuous impressions that 
some temperaments respond to in contemplating nature is clearly 
discernible in the poems of Gray, Thomson, and Cowper. Even 
conceding this appreciation to exist, it bears a definite relation to 
the scientific development of the time in England only. In France 
it was almost non-existent. Attempts have been made to explain 
this by the fact that the French peasant was a degraded creature as 
compared to the English yeoman; no French writer was expected 
to see anything poetical in the daily life of “ Jean Bonhomme.” 
Samuel Miller, in his “ Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century” (New 
York, 1803), quotes a statement of the Abbé Delille, to the effect 
that he accounts for the absence of popular interest in Virgil’s 
Georgics to an apathy in France to the kinds of delight depicted 
by the poet. Nevertheless, French science of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was most brilliant. 

The poetic and the scientific temperaments are often widely sep- 
arated, and, in great measure, of independent development. Lavoisier, 
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when a youth travelling in Switzerland, saw nothing in the Alps but 
geological formations. Newton had no appreciation of the fine arts, 
calling statues stone dolls. With much that is now so highly 
specialized, it would be strange, indeed, if we did not have the two 
great groups of subjects included under literature and science, hold- 
ing the energies of entirely distinct sets of minds. While accepting 
this as true, the separation of the two is not inherent, and in many 
of the writings, both of savants and poets, the union is evident 
enough. 

Let us glance in the first place at the purely literary attitude of 
the poet. He deals with man for whom the world was made. The 
creature of God, he loves, hates, conquers, or is defeated. Those 
things are supposed mostly to interest him which enable him to 
carry out the divine plan, or which he can, as a free agent, accom- 
plish—often to his cost—for himself. Nature is simply the stage 
on which this drama is enacted. To care for the stage for its own 
sake is something the poet cannot understand. Creation being 
ended, the far nobler play of man’s destiny begins. Clough 
expresses this idea in his poem of “Uranus,” and acknowledges 
the Platonic suggestion. Of the heavens he says: 


Then Plato in me said, 

‘’Tis but the figured ceiling overhead, 

With cunning diagrams bestarred, that shine 

In all the three dimensions, are endowed 

With motion too by skill mechanical, 

What thou in height, and depth, and breadth, and power, 
Schooled into pure Machesis, might proceed 

To higher entities, whereof in us 

Copies are seen, existent they themselves 

In the sole kingdom of the Mind and God. 

Mind not the stars, mind thou thy mind and God.’ 
By that supremer Word 

O’er mastered, deafly heard 

Were hauntings dim of old astrologies ; 

Chaldean mumblings vast, with gossip light 

From modern ologistic fancyings mixed, 

Of suns and stars, by hypothetic men 

Of other frame than ours inhabited, 

Of lunar seas and lunar craters huge. 
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And was there atmosphere, and was there not ? 
And without oxygen could life subsist ? 

And was the world originally mist ?— 

Talk they as talk they list, 

I, in that ampler voice, 

Unheeding, did rejoice. 

It is the monkish attitude also: Thomas a Kempis says, “ And 
what have we to do with genera and spectes? He to whom the 
Eternal word speaketh, is delivered from many an_ opinion.” 
Goethe stood in his love for science so far alone that his friendship 
with Schiller (as we learn from Lewes in his “ Life of Goethe,” 
and from Carlyle in his “ Life of Schiller”) had distinct limitations. 
Goethe’s fondness for investigation was something for which 
Schiller had no sympathy. He could not treat nature as a dis- 
connected set of phenomena. In the language of Carlyle “there 
was surely another way of representing nature, not separated and 
disunited, but active and alive, and expanding from the whole into 
the parts.” But Carlyle treated with scorn the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis, which he failed to see was directly in the line of his 
own thought as above expressed; for surely the idea of evolution 
was an expansion of the whole into its parts. Margaret Fuller 
was another who was amazed that a man of Goethe’s stature should 
“stoop knocking at stones.” 

To persons of the literary temperament the love of nature often 
appears to be a reaction from intense study. The eye fatigued 
by prolonged use for near objects, as in reading and writing, takes 
pleasure in the distant scene. The ear of the weary student in like 
manner becomes attuned to a high pitch of susceptibility, and the 
sounds of nature are soothing when the noises about habitations 
of men become unbearable. Such a state of mind is reflected in 
writers who have no sympathy with a study of nature or under- 
standing of the methods by which it is approached. 

The question of taste must not be overlooked in the attitude 
of many poets and prose-writers, who need not be disciples of 
Plato to account for their antipathy. At atime when little influ- 
ence of science upon literature was to be expected, Swift left 
the impress of his satire in the Voyage of Gulliver to Laputa. 
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Boyle’s essays in like manner were lampooned in the “ Lines to a 
Broomstick.” Even the courtly Addison has left us “ The Will of 
a Virtuoso,” in which the retired life of a naturalist is held up to 
the light as a theme for laughter. The author of “The Recreations 
of a Country Parson” informs his readers, with a frankness that 
is delightful, that he does not feel the least interest in caterpillars. 
J. C. Shairp goes further than any writer with whom I am familiar, 
in his expressions of contempt for the claims of natural science to 
consideration as a branch of dignified learning. He reminds us of 
Tackleton, in “The Cricket on the Hearth,’ who hated crickets 
to a degree that whenever he found one he “scrunched it.” 
Here is an extract from Shairp’s “ Aspects of Poetry,” p. 386: 
“To thoughtful minds that world of brute animals is as mysterious 
still, nor is the veil of mystery removed by talk about evolution, 
and the impudent knowingness which it engenders.” And yet 
a second: “Carlyle did not believe in any nostrums of so-called 
analytical philosophies, taking his stand against the mud-philoso- 
phies, which, with their protoplasms, their natural selections, their 
heredities, would have robbed him of cherished convictions.” 
(Lbid., 362.) 

There is doubtless a type of mind that needs nothing from 
without. We would scarcely expect James Russel Lowell to be 
found in this category. His early poems of “ The Dandelion” and 
“Sir Launfal’s Vision” speak another language; but here are his 
later words: “ Much of the modern sentimentalism about Nature 
is a disease” (Essay on Thoreau). “If the Elizabethan did not 
discover the picturesque (as he understood it) he found surprisingly 
fine scenery in man and his destiny. To him it would seem 
audacious for a grown man running to hide his head in the 
apron of the mighty mother whenever he got a toothache or 
bruised his finger in the tussle for existence” (Essay on Words- 
worth). 

To such a mind—that of a poet though it be—the reflection of 
Wordsworth on the “ Doe of Rylston” bearing 


A memory and a mind 
Raised above the law of kind 
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makes no appeal. He is out of touch with the pitying regard of 
that lover of animals who said to his dog that had given him his 
paw, “ Be patient, my poor friend, that will be a hand one of these 
days.” 

But if many writers show lack of sympathy for science, savants 
frequently evince in unexpected ways a light touch of fancy. 
Certainly the older writers gave way to pleasing vagaries in the 
names they occasionally selected for plants. Take one name, for 
example, the family now known as the Solanacez, the members 
of which were imagined to look poisonous because they were so. 
The “ Lurid” embraced plants having noxious properties, as the 
deadly night-shade, etc. The elder Hawthorne went but a step 
beyond this in his tale of “Dr. Rappaniccini’s Daughter,” when 
he depicted the effect of this baneful influence passing from the 
plants to the gentle nature of a girl. Linnzus speaks of the 
plants in his herbarium having peculiarities denotive of the coun- 
tries from which they come. Those from America are bright and 
suggest cheerful images; those from Africa are sombre, gray, and 
forbidding. Is it not more than a coincidence that Stanley’s 
happy catch-name for his recent work on African exploration 
should be “ The Dark Continent”? The appeal to the imagination 
in the one instance is no less direct than in the other. After all, 
it is the esthetic in nature that first attracts. The most popular 
branches of natural history are those in which the objects are 
pleasing to the eye. Even among professional naturalists this 
feeling exists to a greater degree than is generally supposed. 
A prominent conchologist confessed that he could not understand 
why any one could take up the group of the Terebratulidz, for 
none of the forms are of large size or of brilliant color, <A 
microscopist who possesses a fine collection of mounted objects has 
a special cabinet of showy specimens for the entertainment of his 
friends. He dubs them his “O Mys,” since he has observed that 
the exclamation of “O My!” is always uttered when they are 
exhibited. It is doubtful whether many naturalists ever get beyond 
the “O My!” phase of development. 

The success of a book on natural history is not always a just 
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test of the interest taken by the public in science. Most persons 
look at nature through the medium of the literary form. Such 
do not become naturalists by the aid of a book, any more than 
they become artists by the aid of a picture. They have no standard 
by which they can discriminate between the true and the false. 
Ludicrous misstatements have been made by writers such as 
Buffon and Goldsmith; but the reader is not apt to detect them. 
He is content to be led along by pleasing guides. 

One wonders what will be the effect which the great factor, the 
introduction of the study of the natural sciences in educational 
methods will have on literature. Will temperament be modified ? 
Or is it, after all, not a question of inherent difference, but of taste, 
that will be answered by the innovation, and, like all simply 
zsthetic questions, be modified by the countless minor conditions 
of society ? 

It is reasonably certain that a love for exact study of organisms 
took. definite shape in the latter part of the last century; and 
that in the early part of the present century literature showed 
evidence of increasing influence of close observation of natural 
objects. Before this time there were few naturalists who were 
poets, and no poets who were naturalists. I say this advisably, 
for the poets who wrote didactically, like Henry Brooke and 
Erasmus Darwin, must be excepted. Brooke preceded Darwin 
by fifty years in his “ Universal Beauty,” a poem which attempted 
the immense theme of describing in rhythmic form the forces of 
life. Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” is an epic based on the Linnean 
classification of plants. With an approximation to truth, Gosse 
says, “ By surrounding a rather disagreeable subject in gorgeous 
imagery, and by gilding it with what he conceived to be poetry, 
Darwin sought to make idlers swallow the pill of vegetable 
physiology” (E. Gosse, “ Eighteenth Century Literature,” p. 330). 
In this connection, the ensuing passages from the advertisement 
and apology to “The Botanic Garden” will be of interest: “The 
general design of the following sheets is to inlist imagination 
under the banner of science; and to lead her votaries from the 
looser analogies, which dress out the imagery of poetry, to the 
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stricter ones which form the ratiocination of philosophy.” “ The 
Rosicrucian doctrine of Gnomes, Sylphs, Nymphs, and Salaman- 
ders was thought to afford a proper machinery for a Botanic 
poem, as it is probable that they were originally the names of 
hieroglyphic figures representing the elements.” ‘“ Many of the 
important operations of nature were shadowed or allegorized in the 
heathen mythology. . . . Many of which are ingeniously explained 
in the works of Bacon. . . . The Egyptians were possessed of dis- 
coveries in philosophy and chemistry before the invention of letters, 

. which after the discovery of the alphabet were described and 
animated by the poets.” Mr. Gosse has done scant justice to this 
poem. Amid some turgid pedanticisms it contains notably fine lines. 
In essential features it prefigured the school of Wordsworth.* 

The efforts of Browne or Darwin should not interfere with 
the general statement I have made. Versifiers of scientific facts 
do not of necessity become poets. The opposite of this state- 
ment is of course true, that poets need not and rarely are 
scientific. But no close line can be drawn. Chamisso, who was 
one of the first explorers of his time, a pioneer in the field of 
comparative philology, and the discoverer of alteration of genera- 
Salpa—a fact which revolu- 





tion in the jelly-fish-like creature 
tionized our knowledge of the nature of reproduction in great 
groups of animals, was moreover a poet who showed in none of 
his poems that he possessed the scientific faculty. It is true that, 
in “ Peter Schlemihl,” he introduces many pretty passages evincing 
his love for nature, in describing the studies in which the shadow- 
less man indulged. Chamisso was to all practical purposes a 
banished man. As a Frenchman, unable to unsheath the sword 
for the Germans among whom he makes his home, his lost 
shadow is his lost France; his consolation is the study of nature. 
“Shut out by early sins from all human society, I was offered 
amends for the privation by Nature herself whom I had ever 
loved.” Arthur W. E. O’Shaughnessy was the curator of the 





* The highly poetical design of Fuseli, which is used as the frontispiece to the first part of ‘‘ The Botanic 
Garden,’’ serves to exemplify the manner by which the Rosicrucian symbolism lends itself easily to artistic 


treatment. 
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herpetological collection in the British Museum, yet established a 
reputation of being one of the best of the Victorian minor poets. 
But the poetry itself shows no union of spirit of the dual 
activities. On the other hand, Charles Kingsley frequently evinces 
his knowledge of biology. There is some fine preaching in 
“Glaucus,” and a delicious olla podrida of imagination, zoology, 
and ethics in “The Water Babies.” In our own country Dr. 
Holmes and Dr. Mitchell imbue their style with scientific training 
and sympathy, while James G. Percival kept his geology and 
poetry in separate lobes of his brain. Even in Goethe, whose 
labors on morphology would have been enough to have estab- 
lished an independent reputation, introduced references in his writings 
to nature in a mystical way only. In “ Faust” not infrequently the 
influence of science is traceable; but all the selected passages 
(with perhaps a single exception) are capable of bearing more than 
one interpretation. 

While instances could be multiplied in illustration of the want 
of sympathy between a literary and a scientific process, much 
can be said to the contrary. The insight possessed by some of 
the English authors is remarkable. Shakespeare defined types 
of insanity, as in “ Lear” and in “ Hamlet,” a hundred years before 
the medical profession had advanced so far as to classify the 
diseases of the mind. Charles Dickens, in the person of Barney, 
Fagin’s familiar in “ Oliver Twist,” illustrates a form of imperfection 
of speech which was not identified by physicians until forty years 
after the novel was written. Many of the writings of Balzac are 
based on a scheme of science; in the prefaces of some of the 
novels of “The Human Comedy” Balzac enters into long disser- 
tations on the domination of theories of his day concerning ani- 
mated creation, and the manner by which he proposes to illustrate 
these theories by fiction. To the writings of Zola and Ibsen, many 
of which clearly recognize the availability of the law of heredity 
for the purposes of modern tragedy, I merely allude in passing. 

As journalists know much of many things and take a keen 
interest in all that affects public opinion, so writers of the first 
rank in this century very generally show that they have caught the 
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drift of the scientific movement, and are in sympathy with it. I 
need not do more than mention Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Tennyson, and Browning. Wordsworth is named in the first place 
as the poet of nature. We find little of exact description; but 
more than the mere landscape effect is here. Numerous passages 
showing this sympathy could be given,—passages which are essential 
in spirit with many in Humboldt’s “ Cosmos,”—of the glory of the 
revelation, and of the humility of the poet in the presence of the 
least of living things. “If the time,’ says Wordsworth, “should 
ever come when what is now called science, thus familiarized to men, 
shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the 
poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will 
welcome the Being thus produced as a dear and genuine inmate of 
the household of man.” To personify Science as a Being that may 
become a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man was 
surely prophetic. Written in 1802, we have evidence of its force 
now in 1891, with the scientific impulse evident in our educational 


scheme. 
In his heart, 
Where Fear sate thus, a cherished visitant, 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound diffused, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the silent looks of happy things, 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared, 
By his intense conceptions, /o receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love, which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. (** The Excursion.’’) 
This is the motto for the English scientific weekly “ Nature:” 
To the firm ground of Nature 
Trusts the mind that builds for aye. 
Authentic tidings of invisible things 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


“ Authentic tidings of invisible things.” The phrase lingers! 
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We see the student of nature waiting for the discovery of things 
that are as yet invisible. 

Coleridge frequented the lecture-room of Sir Humphry Davy 
to obtain, so he said, poetical suggestions. When the poems are 
read with this fact in mind the reader may be disappointed, though 
some of the lines most frequently quoted from “The Ancient 
Mariner” contain mystical expressions of natural phenomena. 

Southey has the reputation of being the best naturalist among 
the English poets. His descriptions of corals and sea-anemones 
have been greatly admired. 

We remember Mr. Holbrook, in “ Cranford,” speaking of that 
wonderful young man—Tennyson—in aptly describing, in “The 
Gardener’s Daughter,” the cedar that “spread his dark-green layers 
of shade,” “and that hair more black than ash buds in the front of 
March.” “And I’ve lived all my life in the country,” said Mr. 
Holbrook, “more shame for me not to know. Black, they are 
jet-black, Madam.” 


See what a lovely shell, 

Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design! 


What is it? A learnéd man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same. 


The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 

That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl’d, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro’ his dim water-world ? 


Slight, to be crushed with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand, 
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Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 

Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 

The three decker’s oaken spine 

Athwart the ledges of rock, 

Here on the Breton strand! (* Maud.’’) 


Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, asserts that 
Browning never makes a mistake in his science. Sometime since, 
Professor Corson asked a scientific friend where he could find 
in ornithology a description of a ruff-necked desert-living bird. 
Browning had mentioned the bird,* and the inquirer had faith that it 
was known to have just such a characteristic and habitat. However 
well founded such faith may be, we have striking passages in our 
poet of insight into nature, and a full understanding of the attitude 
of the scientist. “ Halbert and Hob” is a study of the hedges 
made by heredity about morals. In “Parleyings with Christopher 
Smart ’—the poet who was great only when he was crazy—occur 
two passages which contrast Dryasdust’s method with that of the 
natural philosopher. 

The following expresses what Smart is supposed to have seen 
when the insane fit was on him: 





















Was it that when, by rarest chance, there fell 
Disguise from Nature, so that Truth remained 
Naked, and whoso saw for once could tell 

Us others of her majesty and might 








In large, her lovelinesses infinite 





In little,—straight you used the power wherewith 





Sense, penetrating-as through rind to pith 

Each object, thoroughly revealed might view 

And comprehend the old things thus made new, 

So that while eye saw, soul to tongue could trust 
Thing which struck word out, and once more adjust 
Real vision to right language, till heaven’s vault 
Pompous with sunset, storm-stirred sea’s assault 

On the swilled rock-ridge, earth’s embosomed brood 
Of tree and flower and weed, with all the life 

That flies or swims or crawls, in peace or strife, 
















* “ Like the lone desert-bird that wears the ruff’’ (‘‘ A Death in the Desert’’). 
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Above, below,—each had its note and name 

For Man to know by,—Man who, now—the same 
As erst in Eden, needs that all he sees 

Be named him ere he note by what degrees 

Of strength and beauty to its end Design 

Ever thus operates—(your thought and mine, 

No matter for the many dissident)— 

So did you sing your Song, so truth found vent 
In words for once with you? 


Upon his recovery, Smart at once reverts to the commonplace: 


Then—back was furled 
The robe thus thrown aside, and straight the world 
Darkened into the old oft-catalogued 
Repository of things that sky, wave, land, 
Or show or hide, clear late, accretion-clogged 
Now, just as long ago, by tellings and 
Retellings to satiety, which strike 
Muffled upon the ear’s drum. Very like 
None was so startled as yourself when friends 
Came, hailed your fast-returning wits: ‘ Health mends 
Importantly, for—to be plain with you— 
This scribble on the wall was done—in lieu 
Of pen and paper—with—ha, ha!—your key 
Denting it on the wainscot! Do you see 
How wise our caution was? Thus much we stopped 
Of babble that had else grown print: and lopped 
From your trim bay-tree this unsightly bough— 
Smart’s who translated Horace! Write us now”... 
Why, what Smart did write—never afterward 
One line to show that he, who paced the sward, 
Had reached the zenith from his madhouse cell. 


If imagination underlies the poetic faculty, it can be shown that 
much is in common with it and the mental processes of the 
scientist. Nothing is more prosaic than the taking of an inventory 
of nature. Emerson has justly said that a conchologist beginning 
by owning shells must look sharply about him else the shells 
will own him. But the better work—the search for affinities, the 
analysis of causes, the building of schemes which harmonize 
numerous apparently disassociated facts—appeals strongly to the 
imagination. With what delight does the student see the data 
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arrange themselves in their natural order? Sometimes slowly, 
but often rapidly, as the particles of ice one moment separate flakes 
or needles, the next revealed in figures of intricate design. <A 
savant may be said not to see his subject at all, unless it appears 
to him as ina vision. Saturated with his subject, the mechanician 
sees the engine he has long been laboring upon complete and in 
motion. Agassiz, puzzled over the confusing details of the frag- 
ments of a fossil fish, sees, as in a dream, the restored skeleton. A 
friend of mine, who was a long time much disturbed over the matter 
of a true classification of the group he was studying, saw one evening 
in his bed-chamber the true order arranged as in a diagram on the 
wall. He told me the impression was so distinct as to be startling. 
It was the true classification and different in many respects from 
the one on which he had been delving. “I have confidence,” says 
Henry D. Thoreau, “that I will yet see the Victoria Regia bloom- 
ing in my garden.” I may be wrong, but to me it seems that there 
is no difference between this result of prolonged study—“ passionate 
patience,” as Lewes calls it—-on the higher brain functions and that 
of the religious enthusiast and poet, who, as result of meditation, 
fasting, and prayer, has celestial visions. 

We have in the hallucination of ether anesthesia one of the 
most striking phenomena of subjective impression. Every physi- 
cian has seen the imperfect efforts on the part of patients to tell 
of this. Often the first words of awakening consciousness declare 
the wonders of the ether state. The dreamer demands to have his 
words written down, but, alas! like Actzeon, who caught a glimpse 
of the divine, he is transformed and dumb. Two writers have 
attempted this record, one of them a Mr. Blood—ominous name !— 
wrote a pamphlet which he entitled the “ Ether Revelation.” It 
is a meaningless rhapsody. The other is a paper, in the Therapeutic 
Gazette, written by Dr. George E. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia; the 
latter is an interesting if not satisfactory account of what to most 
subjects is an astounding experience. 

It may be here mentioned that Tennyson was much interested 
in Blood’s pamphlet. He evidently saw that the mind in ether 
anzesthesia was in close relation with the poetic and vision-seeing 
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power. As madness did in the case of poor Christopher Smart 
so ether appears to stimulate to a high degree the imaginative 
faculties. These are highly developed in poets, and to a less degree 
in scientists of the higher order. 

An essay such as this would fall short of its purpose if it did 
not include some account of the religious element in the scientific 
character. We hear much of the agnosticism of the scientist. 
With respect to dogma he may be agnostic, but he is not uninfluenced 
by spirit. If the vision is all but essential to the higher mental 
result (if one must see as with the mind’s eye what he reports), 
the point at issue resolves itself into a question as to the manner 
of making the report. The savant may say that his labors are the 
physiological result of prolonged application, or he may claim to 
have a revelation. But such a man cannot be agnostic. He may 
conceive of nature as created by God through distinct fiats, or 
hold to the operation of forces which admit of the creative process 
going on indefinitely and continuously; but the act of creation 
may be dealt with by the poet as consistently in the one case as 
in the other. 

In the history of science we find the names of men of quiet 
nature, retiring disposition, and clerkly ways, who, after spending 
years of patient industry in studying the details of organic structure, 
indulge in hypothesis and run a tilt against all traditions. Poetical 
faculties long dormant awaken to express themselves in unrhythmic 
form over the plan of creation. Oken in his physio-philosophy, 
Owen in his archetypal skeleton, Wyman in his theory of the 
vertebrate limb, Philip H. Gosse in his “ Omphalos” and the theory 
of cyclic creation, may be mentioned as examples of this tendency, 
which recalls the manner of the painfully accurate Japanese artist 
turning for a moment aside from his work to paint the image 
of a fantastic creature. 

Scientists are often as independent in their conceptions of re- 
ligious duties as they are in their imaginative work. Faraday was 
a member of an obscure band of pietists. Priestley was a Socinian, 
when that name carried with it opprobrium. Thomas Say left his 
Eastern home to become a member of a band of social enthusiasts at 
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New Harmony. Philip Henry Gosse, already mentioned, who in- 
vented the marine aquarium and was the author of numerous recon- 
dite papers on insects and the wheel-animalculz, was of a deeply 
pious nature, though a member of no church. Indeed, he created 
a sect,—he constituting its hierarch, and a baker’s dozen of rustics 
the communicants. He believed he would live to see Christ come 
in all his glory. “This minute and realistic observer,” says his 
son, “possessed one facet of his soul on which the rosy light of 
idealism never ceased to sparkle” (“Life of P. H. Gosse,” by E. 
Gosse, p. 219). 

Gosse himself says, “ There is a poet’s way of looking at nature 
as through a glass peculiarly his own; not the aspect which deals 
with statistics but with the emotions of the human mind, surprise, 
wonder, terror, revulsion, admiration, love, desire. I have always 
towards nature something of a poet’s heart though destitute of a 
poet’s genius” (P. H. Gosse, Preface to “Romance of Natural 
History”). 

Chas. Kingsley, to whom I have several times referred, is better 
known as a poet and novelist than as a naturalist. But those whose 
tastes, like his own, embrace a taste for natural history think of him 
also as a lover of nature. He is the author of a charming book, 
‘“‘Glaucus,” in which he records the impressions made upon his mind 
by the study of marine animals as seen along the shores of England. 
Here, indeed, we have the “ poet’s way of looking at nature” and 
the “ poet’s heart.” The naturalist is one, says Kingsley, who sees 
a living thing as though by revelation. He trembles lest it be with- 
drawn, and he may never behold it again. 


‘ 


“ Happy truly is the Naturalist. He has no time for melan- 
choly dreams. The earth becomes to him transparent; everywhere 
he sees significances, harmonies, laws, chains of cause and effect 
endlessly interlinked, which draw him out of the narrow sphere of 
self-interest and self-pleasing, into a pure and wholesome region of 
solemn joy and wonder.” (“Glaucus,” p. 15.) 


E. Burgess, the accomplished entomologist of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, who combines his special studies in 
zoology with the knack of designing “ The Mayflower,” which out- 
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sailed all competitors until he beat its own record by his next boat, 
“The Puritan,” has written a short notice of the life of Nicholas 
M. Hentz. Hentz is known to the public, if known at all, from the 
fact that his name is enrolled with those husbands whose wives are 
more famous than themselves. He was the husband of Caroline 
Lee Hentz, the novelist. In a select circle of spider-lovers Mr. 
Hentz holds a high position. His essays on the spiders of the 
United States will be quoted by disciples in araneology long after 
Mrs. Hentz’s rather bald stories are forgotten. Thus will the 
whirligig of time work its revenge. If to be a mystic-is to lead 
the life of a wandering, prayer-haunted pilgrim, Nicholas Hentz 
was he. 

“During his whole life he had a most remarkable habit of 
suddenly resorting to mental ejaculatory prayer. Without regard 
to circumstances, in any place or among any people, he would 
sometimes, without apparent cause, take off his hat or perhaps drop 
on his knees, press his hands to his forehead, and, raising his eyes 
heavenward, remain in more or less protracted prayer. He had also 
several regular places for his singular custom, as before his study- 
door, which he never entered without stopping a moment in silent 
prayer; and beneath a picture he had made of the ‘All Seeing 
Eye.’ Indeed, the constant pressure of his forehead against the wall 
in these places left an indelible mark.” (From Preface to “ Spiders 
of the United States,” by Nicholas M. Hentz, edited by E. Burgess, 
Boston, 1875.) 

In the language of Wordsworth: “Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all science.” In another sense, modern 
Poetry and Science are alike. Amid the falsities of life they to- 
gether teach that nature is real. Here is something to hold to. 
They find the important in the insignificant and build their temples 


from rejected stones. 
Flarrison Allen. 
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BROWNING’S HEBRAIC SYMPATHIES. 


pug N accounting for the Jewish element in Browning’s poems, 

pve | it may be well to examine the ground for rumors to the 

S@ effect that the author was himself a Jew. Many persons 

will remember that at the time of the poet’s death such 

statements were common. Some time since, I wrote to Mr. Oswald 

John Simon, a distinguished member of the Hebrew race in London, 

asking if he could give me definite information on this head. In 
response he says,— 

“T am not aware that there is any truth in the reports regarding 
the connection of Robert Browning with the Jewish race. My 
opinion is that such reports have arisen in consequence of the fact 
that members of his family have held positions in the eminent house 
of Rothschild both in Paris and in London. I do not know that 
there is any evidence of the poet having descended from the Jewish 
race. He certainly was not personally of it. He was, however, as 
everybody knows, a most valued champion and defender of our 
people, and entertained the highest admiration for Jewish history.” 

To my mind this assurance from one in a position to know 
whereof he speaks is conclusive, and I feel satisfied that the broad 
and liberal basis upon which our poet has created such gems as 
“ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “ Jochanan,” and “ Holy Cross Day” is one not to 
be apologized for on the ground of racial sympathy, but admired, 
gloried in as a proof of true Christian feeling, of the “charity 
which thinketh no evil,” of a nobility of soul which found good in 
everything. 

I must confess that it often surprises me that “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” 
is not more widely read and appreciated. Although Mr. Simon, to 
whom I have already referred, says of it “that it is the favorite 
poem of many a philosophical student,” I acknowledge myself 
disappointed in seeing such persistent banner-bearing of the legend 
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of the “ Pied Piper” or of “ Evelyn Hope,” while Ben Ezra’s initials 
even are seldom traced on flag or coat-of-arms. It was asserted 
some time ago that this poem of Ben Ezra was frequently quoted by 
clergymen, but truth obliges me to say that out of all the sermons 
which I have heard—and I have listened to many, being in the habit 
of going to hear able divines of all denominations—I cannot recall 
one in which any quotation was ever made from this soul-stirring 
poem. A written discourse was sent me some years ago by Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole; this was the work of a brother of Mr. Dole, 
and it contained an appropriate reference to Rabbi Ben Ezra as 
pictured by Browning; here my record of its influence among 
ministers stops. Even Jewish clergymen make comparatively no 
use of the philosophical and practical lessons to be derived from a 
study of this theme as delineated by the English poet. And yet 
Browning has in it seized the essence of Jewish faith and hope, 
holding it aloft in the crystal of language. There is no doubt that 
the writer had drunk deeply at the well of Hebraic thought; not 
otherwise could he have composed verses which in their majestic 
music and their noble meaning seem to echo something of the 
solemn earnestness and inspiration of Isaiah or Job. This poem has 
for me an indescribable elevation, a spiritual strength and whole- 
someness, a comforting and rational philosophy, a deeply-rooted 
verity and sweetness, that touch and vivify the soul. Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner said of the stories in St. Nicholas, “If the children 
don’t like those, then I think it is time to begin to change the kind 
of children in this country.” If the Jewish people do not appreciate 
what Browning has done for them in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” then I 
think it is high time to alter the Hebrews of this land. The value 
of the Hebrew element in Browning’s poems is that it does much to 
remove prejudice, and to place the philosophy of the Jew in its true 
place among the world’s “ Credos.” A Ben Ezra and a Jochanan 
may supplant a Shylock and a Fagin in public estimation. This is 
an effect much to be desired. When in looking through a graphic 
and beautiful picture of the life of Montefiore by Samuel W. 
Cooper, I am reminded of the condition of the Jewish people in 
England a hundred years ago, it may be held a blessing that one of 
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England’s greatest poets has shown such intelligent comprehension 
of the claims of the “little drop in the ocean.” The most satisfac- 
tory assurance is that he who is capable of this generous spirit will 
entertain it for all peoples, not for one alone. 

In many of these Hebrew religious poems there is an element of 
grotesque humor which serves to enliven the subject. Whether the 
poet thought that no one would read the verses unless they were 
thus embellished, I do not know; but he introduces the same 
characteristics into “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” while there 
is a faint suspicion of it in “ Karshish,” though not a trace in a 
“Death in the Desert.” 

An English writer, in quoting from “ Pisgah-Sights,” says: “ This 
recalls vividly the Habdalah service thanking the Maker equally for 
light and darkness, good and evil.’ He referred to the verses 
beginning,— 

Over the bulk of it 
Peering and prying, 

How I see all of it, 
Life there, outlying. 


In “ Jochanan Hakkadosh,” Browning has done full justice to the 
elevated nature of Rabbi Judah the Holy (who was probably the 
original of the character). The motive of this poem is, “ Learn to 
love, in the highest sense of the word.” The objects of man’s 
affections may differ, but with each the tendency should be towards 
the highest ideal. Assuredly the poet does not limit the application. 
We may love individuals, we may love humanity. Our deepest 
affections certainly belong to God; if we begin with the spiritual 
love, we shall not be likely to misuse the earthly. Browning has 
undoubtedly made excellent use of his knowledge of the Talmud, 
has studied it intelligently, and interpreted its great lessons correctly. 

The poem “Solomon and Balkis” gives the impression of having 
been tossed off in a moment of fantastic imagination, yet the under- 
lying ideas indicate a profound study of Oriental reasoning. The 
want of dignity in the treatment of the subject may be somewhat 
of an objection, but we must take our Browning as we take our 
weather, the good and the bad together. 
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I may be permitted to remark incidentally that it is a very 
wonderful thing that our poet should have the power of identifying 
himself with the belief of each people described. He is a Catholic 
with the Bishop who ordered his tomb; a Jew with Rabbi Ben Ezra; 
a spiritualist with Mr. Sludge; a doubter of immortality with Cleon ; 
a mesmerist with the woman who was magnetically drawn to her 
lover; a believer in Natural Theology with Caliban ; and even enters 
into the spirit of men like Karshish, who may have immense 
possibilities of religious culture, but who, for want of opportunity, 
never develop them. 

I find the poet astonishingly correct, as a rule, in his grasp of the 
Hebraic nature. In but one poem does he seem to me to introduce 
a feature with which I can justly find fault; I mean the anachronism 
and unfitness of attaching the Trinitarian idea to such a distinctly 
Jewish poem as “Saul.” It is natural that the writer, from his own 
point of view and his personal belief, should wish to connect the old 
and the new, the monotheistic faith of the Hebrew prophet and 
king with the later dictum of the Founder of Christianity; but of 
course to the Jewish student, the introduction of this incompatible 
feature mars the otherwise unified beauty of a glorious production- 

It is difficult to speak adequately of this poem; our admiration 
of its subtle grace and impressiveness is so great as almost to defy 
compression into language. From the heart-stirring invocation of 
Abner— 

Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! God’s child with His dew 


On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living and blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings— 


to the magnificent declaration of faith uttered by David— 


Do I task any faculty highest, to image success ? 

I but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined full-fronts me, and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet— 
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the identification with Jewish thought and philosophy is complete. 
Every side of David’s nature is shown in the description of his 
music. First comes the account of the air which calls the flocks 
home at evening, a stanza showing the poet’s comprehension of 
David’s humanity ; then the help-tune of the reapers; the song for 
the dead; the marriage chant; the battle march; the chorus of the 
Levites as they go to the altar; and, lastly, the song of the joys of 
life. The latter is pre-eminently a part of Jewish teaching. Although 
the hope of immortality is a precious possession, the Hebrew does 
not allow it to interfere with the practical duties and delights of life 
on earth. He does not strain his vision upon Elysian fields, thereby 
stumbling through the homely pastures of this rough earth, but 
withdrawing his gaze from those “Things which belong to the 
Eternal,” devotes himself to practical work, to industry, science, 
finance, charity, social interchange, with a cheerfulness sanctified by 
practical religion, enlightened by practical knowledge. There is 
no more faithful picture of the joy in physical life as marking 
the Hebrew than this outburst of David’s, but akin to it is Ben 
Ezra’s assurance “Nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh 
helps soul.” 





Mary M. Cohen. 





THE IDEA OF GOD IN “THE SUN.” 


~ 


HE germ of every religion is the idea of God in the 
mind of man. This idea sways between Monotheism 
and Mythology, between the human and the super- 
human. Is the one as valid as the other? Or, rather, 

are not both human, both mythologic ? 

This is the question which Browning poses in that one of 

“Ferishtah’s Fancies” called “The Sun.” The Persian sage had 

noticed one of his disciples in violent contention with a stranger— 
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«And what might that bold man’s announcement be ”— 
Ferishtah questioned—“ which so moved thine ire 

That thou didst curse, nay, cuff and kick—in short, 
Confute the announcer ?” 


To this inquiry of his master the disciple replies,— 


He scrupled not tosay— .. . 
Abominable words which blister tongue— 
God once assumed on earth a human shape! 
Fain would I hear, of thy subtility, 

From out what hole in man’s corrupted heart 
Creeps such a maggot ? 


The master then proceeds to his dialectic, assuming, for the sake 
of argument, and so as not to shock the prejudices of his Moham- 
medan disciples, that the sun is the God of the universe, and 
undertaking to show that, as such, he must necessarily be conceived 
by his votaries as a man; or, as his disciple summarizes the 


argument— 
The sun—the inconceivable 
Confessed by man—comprises, all the same, 
Man’s every day conception of himself— 
No less remaining unconceived. 


The conclusion is that the only conception man can frame of God is 
as a man like himself, and therefore that the “strange story” that 
“God once assumed on earth a human shape” is most germane to 
the religious sentiment and a fancy supremely facile of credence. 

There is no doubt of the truth of the latter statement. Weare not 
told of what faith the stranger was who asserted this, to the Moham- 
medan mind, “ abominable” doctrine. He may have been a Brahmin 
telling of the incarnation of Vishnu, or a Buddhist repeating the story 
of the divine son of the virgin Maia in the city of Kapilavastu, or a 
Christian asserting his belief in the divinity of the son of the virgin 
Maria of Bethlehem; these but re-echo the legend framed by the 
Algonquin Indian of the incarnation of his supreme god Manibozho, 
by the Peruvian of the divine and virgin-born Viracocha, and by 
hundreds of tribes and nations the world over concerning their 
incarnate deities. 

Thus Ferishtah is right in showing how easy and natural is 
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this fancy. But, do his arguments touch the real question in the 
mind of his disciple, which is this: Are such anthropomorphic 
ideals the highest, or at all a correct, expression of the idea of 
God in the soul of man? To the monotheistic Semite, be he Mos- 
lem or Hebrew, the identification of God with man has ever been 
repugnant, impossible, Whether we listen to Moses or Mahomet, 
to Maimonides or Spinoza, the story is still the same. Says the 
last mentioned in one of his Letters,—‘ The doctrine of certain 
Churches that God took upon himself human nature seems to me 
not less absurd than would a statement that a circle had taken upon 
itself the nature of a square” (Zpzstola XX1.). 

This absurdity was fully recognized by the great and bold 
theologians of the early Christian Church. They met it in a very 
different spirit from Ferishtah, and in one far more acceptable to the 
religious mind. Greatest and boldest of all the Fathers of the 
Latin Church was Tertullian, priest and lawyer at Carthage in the 
third century. In a famous passage he writes: “ Whatever is 
unworthy of God, is profitable to me. The Son of God was born 
of woman; it shames me not, because it is shameful. The Son of 
God died; it is right credible, because it is silly. Being buried, he 
rose again; it is certain, because it is impossible. . . . Surely even of 
the Son of God these things should not be believed, except they 
were written ; and perhaps not believed, even if written, concerning 
the Father, whom some bring down into the womb of Mary, and 
shut up in the monument of Joseph.” 

In these remarkable passages we see the nearly absolute subjec- 
tion of reason to faith, of science to Scripture. 

This is far more in harmony with the religious instincts than 
the intellectual subtleties of Ferishtah, which, pushed to their logical 
terminus, become an excuse for idolatry, as they merge all notion 
of God in knowledge of man. 

Tertullian saw this, and it is from his polemic against the 
Gnostics, who taught that Christ was an incarnation of God the 
Father, that the above extract is taken, which intimates that, even if 
such a doctrine is found in the Scriptures, it must be rejected. 

Clearly, to the master-mind of this famed Father of the Latin 
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Church there existed an idea of God which under no pressure 
should we admit can be compassed in the bounds of human nature. 
To him, as to Ferishtah’s disciple and to Spinoza, it was rank 
heresy to teach that “God once assumed on earth a human shape.” 
He acknowledged no necessity to cabin the conception of the 
Infinite within the partitions of the finite, and, like Spinoza, he 
asserted a possible love of man towards a God something very far 
beyond “man’s every day conception of himself.” 

In the lines of Emerson’s “ Wood Notes” we find this ideal 
only vaguely, faintly. He weaves an illusive net-work of potencies, 
embracing all things, centring nowhere, a St. Catharine’s visage, 
which, as we approach it, fades out of sight. It is Brahma, not God, 
who is chanting to us from the mystic pine. 

Are we better off when we follow the iron logic of Spinoza, the 
endless word-building and word-splitting of Hegel, or the philo- 
sophical mirage of Fichte? Yes, in one sense better; for we learn 
that the very fact of man’s limitations teaches him the higher reality 
of the Unlimited; that the true revelation of perfection comes 
through our own imperfections; that it is not by the projection 
of himself on the universe that man can find out God. Not by 
bringing God down to earth can man rise to heaven. Only by 
reverent recognition that all which man is not, God is, can he reach 
the yearned-for conviction, which stands higher than any conception, 
of an Infinite, which he may call Allah, Jehovah, Jove, or God. 

Then, and only then, dares he repeat in faith and truth the words 
of our poet— 


Wholly heaven’s the product, unallied to earth. 


Daniel G. Brinton. 





“Ir seems to me that what gives the highest value to a poet, 
and this I have always felt about Browning, is that he stays by you; 
he is not a fashion, he is not a whim, he does not belong to a period 
of one’s life.’"— Fames Russell Lowell. 
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SONG: ASK NOT ONE LEAST WORD OF PRAISE. 


Words by Rozpert Brownrnc. Music by Heren A. CLARKE. 
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Spent in one long gaze?,.,... Was my si-lence wrong orright? 
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Words of praise wereall to 
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MUSICAL SYMBOLISM IN BROWNING. 


jHE word “ music” is too often the sign for the opening of 
the flood-gates of a sentimental criticism born of igno- 
rance, so lowering to the true dignity of the art that one 
is tempted to cry out, “If thou hast any music that may 
not be heard to’t again.” 

As the poet par excellence of music, Browning has not escaped 
the undiscriminating praise of the sentimentalist. 

Because he has shown an unusual grasp of music’s complexities, 
psychologic as well as technical, his personality is invariably con- 
founded with that of the musician whom he has chosen to honor as 
a subject of his art. He is supposed to be capable of digesting 
“mountainous fugues” and old-fashioned “ toccatas” with the same 
relish as he might a symphony of Beethoven or a “ glad glorious 
subject” of Bach. Browning it is who masquerades as Galuppi, and 
the dramatic character and delicate humor of the poem are completely 
overshadowed by the supposition that Galuppi’s music is a concrete 
symbol of the absolute truths revealed by music, instead of an 
individual point with relations to a past and future growth not only 
of music but of all art and the breath of art’s life—the soul. 

In the picture of Venice called up by the Toccata, a picture 
drawn with a sadness akin to mirth, we see the gay, frivolous, 
fashionable life, the unstable, fleeting pleasure, pursued for pleasure’s 
sake, the love that feeds upon itself, and in so doing dissipates itself. 
The beauties, the cavaliers dancing the whole night through, could 
yet stop and listen when they heard a master play. But what of 
the “ Master” who flourished in such an environment! 

To the belles and beaux of Venice, Galuppi’s music with its 
dominant’s persistence until * “an octave struck the answer” taught 








* See “ Technical Allusions in ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi’s,’’’ Port-Lorg, October, 1890, p. 546. 
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them only that all love must one day end, while to the learned 
wretch who listens to it in the poem it creaks out doubtful comfort 
in this delicious little bit of sarcasm: 


‘‘ The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned. 


“ Yours, for instance: you know physics, something of geology, 
Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall rise in their degree ; 
Butterflies may dread extinction,—you’ll not die, it cannot be!” 


A question as to whether the soul that knows may not be im- 
mortal, though the soul that loves be “dust and ashes,” is all the 
satisfaction his music gives. 

It is Browning’s favorite theme, set in another key of love as 
opposed to knowledge or rather learning,—either without the other 
lacks that essential balance which is an element of endurance, and 
so the beauties of the Venetian belles live only in shadows, and the 
cold music of Galuppi brings only a shudder. 

In the person of Hugues,—who, by the way, is a complete non- 
entity, for his name does not exist even in the line of a dictionary: 
he is evidently invented for the express purpose of rhyming with 
fugues,—Browning, according to the sentimental critic, is supposed 
to be laughing at an old goose of.a musician, who is stupid enough 
to derive satisfaction from the fact that he has overcome the techni- 
cal difficulties of the “ mountainous fugue,’ and who cannot grasp 
its intent. 

We are bound to say that we think such laughter on the part 
of Browning would be positively inhuman, for any one who has 
wrestled with a fugue, who has discovered its eel-like propensities 
of sliding from one’s grasp in the middle as soon as either end is 
seized, knows that it is no laughing matter; besides, why should the 
honest glow of satisfaction which accompanies the accomplishment 
of a difficult task be a matter of amusement? ‘No, my friends,” 
as Mr. Chadband would say, “the ‘reweth” is, and we take an 
inhuman satisfaction in so disagreeing with the sentimentalist, that 
Browning, if he is to be seen at all, will be found lurking behind 
the figure of the organist, the laugh being all the other way, and 
we shake hands with him most heartily when he exclaims,— 
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So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till we exclaim—* But where’s music the dickens ?” 


Judging from the description, which is wonderfully accurate 
technically, of the fugue throughout the poem, it belonged to one 
of those mathematical productions of the sixteenth century, when 
music in the hands of the learned musicians had become little more 
than an affair of the head. They loved to overload their composi- 
tions with contrapuntal difficulties—thus music, instead of becoming 
to them a medium for the expression of high aspirations, had be- 
come simply a vehicle by means of which the mental gymnastics of 
the musician could be shown off. The organist goes on quizzing 
old Hugues, begging him to give some inkling of what he means, 
when all the while he might be perfectly sure that a musician whose 
music shows itself on his countenance only by his 





brow ruled like a score, 

Yes, and eyes buried in pits on each cheek, 

Like two great breves, as they wrote them of yore 
Each side that bar, your straight beak ! 


can have no aim beyond making a “ mountainous fugue.” As well 
expect the inspiration of Shakespeare to be looked for in his 





brow smooth like a stage, 
Yes, and eyes blinking each side of his nose 
Like foot-lights to brighten the face of the sage. 


Bent on discovering the intent of the fugue the organist hits 
on the happy comparison with the gilt roof of the church lying 
almost hidden by a spider’s web, and concludes that the moral of 
the fugue is that “ God’s truth is palled beneath man’s usurpature.” 
He has some misgivings that this deduction is not quite fair to 
Hugues and reasons rather foolishly. 

So many men with such various intentions, 
Down the past ages must know more than this age! 


Leave we the web its dimensions! 


And he exclaims,— 
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Who thinks Hugues wrote for the deaf, 
Proved a mere mountain of labor? 

Better submit, try again; what’s the clef? 

’ Faith, ’tis no trifle for pipe and for tabor— 
Four flats, the minor in F. 


Returning to the charge, the awful /ugosity of the fugue again over- 
whelms him, yet, being a true philosopher, he is loath to acknowl- 
edge himself beaten: 

Friend, your fugue taxes the finger : 

Learning it once, who would lose it ? 

Yet all the while a misgiving will linger, 

Truth’s golden o’er us although we refuse it— 

Nature, thro’ cobwebs we string her. 


After all, what the musician meant or whether he meant anything 
is not so important to the organist as the meaning he manages to 
torture from it for himself, and after getting this moral lesson, he 
consoles himself by blaring out the “ mode Palestrina.” This music 
seems to put him in a thoroughly good humor, his candle burns 
out. He calls for a light and facetiously asks the sacristan if he 
wants to find a poor devil dead at the bottom of his rotten, rat-rid- 
dled stairs the next morning, or if he supposed he carries the moon 
in his pocket. 

Without any direct descriptions, the whole scene is brought 
before us. By a few hints we get an insight into the characters ; 
the learned musician Hugues, who has taken so much delight in 
learning for its own sake, implied by the desire of the organist to 
find in him some undercurrent of meaning, 

Sure you said—“ Good, the mere notes! 


Still, could’st thou take my intent, 


Know what procured me our Company’s votes—” 


Another of Browning’s subtle sarcasms; the organist, who is at 
once a philosopher, and possessed of a keen sense of humor; also 
the sacristan, who, no one can doubt, was a kind-hearted, lazy, old 
fossil, who did not keep the church in such good order as he might 
have done; and last, but not least, the fugue itself, which no one can 
doubt was a very difficult and tiresome composition. 
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No better proof than these two poems could be found to show 
that Browning’s appreciation of music was not of the sentimental 
kind. He recognizes perfectly that along with other arts it is subject 
to limitation and growth, and at the same time he shows in many 
passages scattered throughout his poems how sensible he is of 
music’s power as a means of subjective expression. Yet seldom 
does he express his appreciation by direct means. He would be 
incapable of writing an ode to music. Such a subject would no 
more suit his muse than would a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrows. 
Rather does he do honor to music by giving expression to his 
subtlest thoughts in musical symbolism. “I hold no truer truth 
obtainable by man than comes of music,” he says in the “ Parley 
with Charles Avison,” and by this, he does not mean, as he has 
proved by his use of musical symbolism, merely the emotional 
expression of which music may become the vehicle. The law of 
music is change. A musical composition can have its existence 
only in the flight of time, one note of the melody gives place to 
another, one chord gives place to another in the progression ; and, 
further, the very forms which melody and harmony take change 
from generation to generation, and these changes are in the case of 
music peculiarly easy to trace, for in a few short centuries it has 
grown from simple melodies with littie or no harmony through 
successive differentiations to the complex distribution of melody 
and harmony in a modern chorus and orchestra. There has been 
the running to seed on the one hand of melody, as in much of the 
Italian Opera, and, on the other hand, of harmony as in some modern 
composers. In fact, music has undergone all the phases of a com- 
plete evolution. Thus, to the poet permeated with nineteenth century 
thought, who knows the intricacies of its being, it forms the most 
perfect symbol of life. 

In no two poems has Browning reached such a height of 
musical symbolism as in “Abt Vogler” and “The Parley with 
Charles Avison.” To call these simply musical poems is to mis- 
name them. They are life poems, and taken together form a com- 
plete philosophy, presented in “ Abt Vogler” from the intuitional 
or artist’s point of view, and in “ Avison” from the empirical or 
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critic’s point of view. The critic in whom individuality is generally 
less strongly developed is apt to have clearer notions as to the 
nature of art than the artist himself, and so we find in “ Charles 
Avison” the important question is put, “ Does mznd get knowl- 
edge from art's ministry?” A question which is answered in the 
negative. 

What’s known once is known ever: arts arrange, 

Dissociate, re-distribute, interchange 

Part with part, lengthen, broaden high or deep 

Construct their bravest,—still such pains produce 

Change, not creation; simply what lay loose 

At first lies firmly after, what design 

Was faintly traced in hesitating line 

Once on a time, grows firmly resolute 

Henceforth and evermore. 


The artist does not create, according to the true meaning of the 
word, by making something out of nothing: his faculty merely 
consists in his imaginative power to shape avew materials which 
already exist. Instead, then, of mznd getting knowledge from art’s 
ministry, art would be but a frail flower, soon to wither and die, 
were it not for mind’s ministry, an application of which principle 
in the art of painting Ruskin thus graphically expresses : 

“ That, only, should be considered a picture in which the spirit 
(not the materials, observe, but the animating emotion) of many 
careful studies is concentrated and exhibited by the aid of long- 
studied, painfully-chosen forms, idealized in the right sense of the 
word, not by audacious liberty of that faculty of degrading God’s 


works which man calls his imagination, but by perfect assertion 
of entire knowledge of every part.” 


But if we turn to the Abbé Vogler we shall find him expressing 
a somewhat different opinion. He is almost a fanatic in his enthu- 
siasm for his own art. Where other arts are bound by laws, his 
art is the result of divine inspiration. It is easy to understand how 
a genius filled with apprehension of his passing ability to produce 
new forms should lose sight of the fact that he is but redistributing 
old material, and should fancy himself in very truth a creator. And, 
after all, is he so far wrong? Sound, it is true, exists everywhere in 
the world, and only after centuries of patient experiment have those 
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sounds been chosen which best suit the purpose of the artist; yet 
why the harmony of these sounds should give delight or why they 
seem to express thoughts and passions too deep for language is 
a mystery before which we can only “bow the head,” and in so 
far as the composer gives expression to his thought by combining 
the sounds and even chords which mind’s ministry has made familiar 
to him he is a creator “touched by the finger of God.” The good 
Abbé with starting tears regrets that the outpourings of his soul 
in improvisation may not tarry, but quickly he sees in the ephem- 
eralness of music a symbol of human aspirations which in their 
incompleteness are but an evidence that “ all that has been dreamed 
of good shall exist.” The simple philosophy of the Abbé would 
hardly suit the critic of the “ Parley” with “Charles Avison.” It 
is not in the exaltation of rapt improvisation that music reveals itself 
to him as the symbol of life, it is after careful examination of its 
claims to be the queenliest of the arts, a triumph to which she 
might attain could she give feeling immortality by sound. But the 
hitch which balks her of this triumph is just the simple fact that 
she, in company with all other arts, is subject to the law of change. 
Though the music of the Abbé might “all express” his soul, it 
would be powerless to rouse aspiration in a later generation. 

As well expect the rainbow not to pass! 

*“« Praise ‘ Radaminta’—love attains therein 

To perfect utterance! Pity—what shall win 

Thy secret like ‘ Rinaldo’ ?”?—so men said: 

Once all was perfume—now, the flower is dead— 


Feelings—joy, hope, grief survive and ghost-like pant for outlet, 
but not in vain. They get themselves expressed in new forms. Yet 
as the Abbé /e/¢ that what once lived should always live, so the critic 
declares that of all lamentable debts incurred by knowledge the worst 
were that he should find his last gain prove his first was futile. 
Absolute ignorance merely, instead of knowledge in the bud, and 
while the music of the Abbé symbolized to him the good that 
should never be lost, the expression of joy, hope, and fear in ever- 
changing musical forms symbolizes to the critic the growth of truth 
through ever-varying phases. 
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Fear, joy, and grief—though ampler stretch and scope 
They seek and find in novel rhythm, fresh phrase,— 
Were equally existent in far days 

Of music’s dim beginning—even so 

Truth was at full within the long ago, 

Alive as now it takes what latest shape 

May startle thee by strangeness. Truths escape 
Time’s insufficient garniture: they fade, 

They fall—those sheathings now grown sere, whose aid 
Was infinite to truth they wrapped, saved fine 

And free through March frost: May dews crystalline 
Nourish truth merely,—does June boast the fruit 
As—not new vesture merely but, to boot, 

Novel creation? Soon shall fade and fall 

Myth after myth—the husk like lies I call 

New truth’s corolla-safeguard. 


It has been the fashion to make unfavorable comparisons between 
“ Charles Avison” and the Abbé, but to the sober-minded musician 
the calm strength of the former poem far out-weighs the passionate 
utterances of the Abbé in his fine frenzy of inspiration. Yet, after 
the critic in the “ Parley” has with unflinching honesty laid bare the 
too often unsuspected truth of the relativity of artistic expression in 
music, he, with a splendid burst of enthusiasm, all the more deep- 
seated through his thorough knowledge of music’s limitations, joins 
hands with the Abbé when he exclaims,— 


Never dream 
That what once lived shall ever die! They seem 
Dead—do they? lapsed things lost in limbo? Bring 
Our life to kindle theirs. 


Ay. Bring his life to kindle theirs and the critic will be able to 
claim kinship with the artists of every age. By throwing himself 
into sympathy with the age which produced a certain form of art he 
can judge of its worth absolutely in regard to its fashioner and his 
special environment, at the same time that he perceives its worth 
to be only relative in regard to the great march of evolution. 

In this poem, Browning has clearly laid down the lines which 
modern criticism is beginning to follow. From no quarter has 
so powerful a death-blow been dealt to that idol of the supersti- 
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tious critic, an absolute standard to which all art in all ages is 
to be referred—as from the critic of the “ Parley” with “Charles 
Avison.” 

One more fallacy indulged in by the sentimental critic is the 
argument that, since Browning possesses so thorough a knowledge 
of the intricacies, both technical and artistic, in music, and since 
his poetry so frequently gives expression to the opinion that music 
occupies the loftiest seat among her sister arts, he must, therefore, 
have based his poetic form on some profound musical principle. 

That Browning’s musical knowledge has affected his art-form is 
certain, but not in the way these critics suppose. On the contrary, 
he is so much a musician and so much a poet that he has seen the 
essential difference between the two arts. He has not allowed his 
poetical form to be hampered by the idea that its music could be 
made to correspond in any way with music’s music, and his aim has 
been to differentiate poetical rhythm from musical rhythm, knowing 
that only by so doing could the unfettered progress of poesy be 
brought about. Instead, then, of the music and harmony of verse, 
which at best can be but a faint imitation of the melody and 
harmony of music, there is discoverable in Browning’s poetry, in 
a metaphorical sense, a melody and harmony of verse which is 
poetry’s own, sole, proud possession. 

One proof that Browning has deviated even more than other 
poets from a standard founded on musical rhythm is the fact that 
even his lyrics do not lend themselves easily to musical settings. 
By many this would be considered sufficient proof that he is not 
a poet. But, however true it may be in one stage of poetry that 
music and poetry must needs agree, the sister and the brother, it is 
high time that such antiquated notions should be dropped, as not 
covering quite all the developments of which the two arts are 
capable when each is freed from the trammels of the other. 

There is one other point which proves conclusively that Brown- 
ing understood that music and poetry each occupied distinct and 
individual realms into which the other could not enter. This is, 
that his finest musical symbolism is invariably drawn from instru- 
mental music. The fugues, the toccatas, the improvisation on the 
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organ, Schumann’s Carnival, “ Beethoven’s Mace” attract his atten- 
tion. In “ Fifine,” the hero says,— 
O music that canst thrid 
Electrically win a passion through the lid 
Of earthly sepulchre, our words may push against 
Hardly transpierce as thou. 


And, again, he says, that music saves forever 


Truth that escapes prose—nay, puts poetry to shame. 
I read the note, I strike the key, I bid record 
The instrument. 


Here, as in many other instances, the poet is thinking only of 
instrumental music,—the abstract expression of thought and feeling 


by sound alone, unaided by words. 
Helen A. Clarke. 





OLD AND NEW IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD: 
THE IPHIGENIA AND ALKESTIS 
STORIES. 


N the Iphigenia and Alkestis stories and the related plots 
m@ of “The Winter’s Tale” and of Chaucer’s “ Hyperm- 
nestra” the element common to all is the sacrifice o 
woman by man for his own and the public good. The 
main lines of variance are to be found in the notions of social duty 
and decorum that support the exaction of the sacrifice; in the 
estimate of what is the share therein of the unknown powers 
—the gods—and of where the real value of the deed lies; and, 
finally, in the degree in which consciousness, willingness, or a 
weighing of the whole meaning of the deed on the part of the victim 
enter into the plot. These three main factors of the action varying 
shed a thousand rays of light upon the meaning of the story and 
the development of the Ideal. 
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Agamemnon and the Greek hosts awaiting favorable winds from 
Troy; Orestes seeking the fulfilment of the oracle and the happy 
return to Greece with the image of the goddess; Egiste, Hyperm- 
nestra’s father, in Chaucer’s story, securing himself against the child 
that was destined to destroy him, may all be said to support their 
exaction of a sacrifice for their own material welfare, on the plea 
that a social or family good will be served thereby. To these 
Admetos may be added: for, although Euripides does not definitely 
apologize for him nor make him claim any better reason why he 
should buy his life at another’s cost than that he naturally preferred 
his own,—until the sharp pain of the accomplished death of a 
certain peculiarly dear one taught him a clearer knowledge,—still, 
Apollo’s favor for the pious king may be charged with some implied 
symbolical significance, and Browning’s Balaustion, having enriched 
the suggestion therein lying dormant,—proving herself, in this, at 
once the best apologist for Admetos and the fittest praiser of 
Alkestis,—it follows that Browning’s Admetos makes a plea in 
justification of the sacrifice stronger than that of all the others. 
Leontes, too, though in his case there is superadded, in his well- 
nursed marital jealousy, a complication irrelevant to the present in- 
quiry, makes precisely the same kind of a plea. If we take his word for 
it, the doom he dealt out so brutally proceeded from his “ prerogative 
and forceful instigation” lest “treachery be left her to perform.” 
“This business” was “to raise us all.” “I doin justice charge thee,” 
he says to Antigonus, when he bids him make the royal babe an 
outcast; and to the public he declares, “ Let us be cleared of being 
tyrannous, since we so openly proceed in justice.” 

From these similar pleas of the sacrificers, all grounded on the 
supposition that the man’s interest lies united with that of the public, 
the woman’s necessarily apart and altogether separable from it, I 
proceed to the examination in the stories themselves of the factors 
of diverse action, 

As Aéschylus tells the story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, though 
it is shown to be demanded to secure a social good, the exaction 
is supported with grave doubts and imputations of resultant evil. 
Agamemnon is predetermined to decide for the sacrifice. An earlier 
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“feasting of the strong upon the weak,” the revenge of his father 
Atreus upon his brother, is the fountain of the plot from whence the 
ill aspect of the gods shall pour the new trial. When his men “ began 
to weary of hindering winds and empty cask, still lying over against 
Chalcis, where the tides of Aulis rush to and fro, while still the gales 
blew thwart from Strymon, stayed them, and starved them, and 
penned them in port,—grinding the men, and making of ship and 
tackle a prodigious waste, and with lapse of time, doubled over and 
over,—still withering the flower of Argos away; then, at last, when 
the prophet’s voice . . . told of yet one more means to cure the 
tempest’s bane,” then, thought he, “a prophet is not to blame, so he 
bent before the blast.” And he found voice and said, “Sore is my fate 
if I obey not, and sore if I must slay my child, the jewel of my 
home. ... Are not the two ways woeful both? How can I fail 
my fleet and lose my soldiery? For eager is their craving 
that to stay the winds her virgin blood should be offered up, and 
well they may desire it. May it be for the best!” “So having put 
on his neck the harness of necessity his spirit set to the new quarter, 
impious, wicked, unholy, and from that moment he took to himself 
unflinching resolve. For to put faith in the shedding of blood is an 
obstinate delusion, whose base suggestion is the beginning of sin. 
Howsoever, he did not shrink from slaying a victim daughter in aid 
of a war waged for a stolen wife, a spousal rite to bind unto him his 
fleet!” But “ Zeus leadeth men to understanding under this law— 
that they learn a truth by the smart thereof. Its aching will keep 
before the mind the memory of the hurt, so that wisdom comes to 
them without their will.” Thus it was, says A®schylus, “ with the 
Achezan admiral.” And the tragedy that ensues flows from this 
second sacrifice, which shall “ put hate between flesh and bone,” and 
“break marital awe.” “For patient, terrible, never to be laid, is the 
wrath of the wife still plotting at home, revenge for the unforgotten 
child.” 

While Agamemnon’s guilty insufficiency to bear up against neces- 
sity and the after fate is thus pithily indicated by the father of tragedy, 
scarcely a passing trait is devoted to show any influential share of 
the victim in her sacrifice. ‘“ Her prayers, her cries to her father 
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are mere life-breath of a girl,” pitiful, indeed, to him who makes his 
Chorus describe the glance of eye that sought pity in vain, the dumb 
cruel violence of the gag, but which only so he regards, and which, 
he says, the spectators, “eager for war, regarded not at all.” 

When Sophocles uses the story in his “ Electra” the impiety of 
Clytazemnestra has become a cult: scarcely is she allowed to make 
her claim as she does in Aéschylus of accomplishing justice for her 
child and of retaliation for the infidelities of a husband whom she 
calls, in AEschylus, “the darling of each Chryseis in the Trojan 
camp.” The first fatal sacrifice, which AZschylus makes the precursor 
of his fate, is lost in Electra’s excuses for her father. She bases the 
evil upon a less humanized form of the myth, but feebly combated 
by Clytemnestra. The ritual of Artemis, says Electra, was offended 
by her father, who had raised a deer in her holy grove, so the com- 
pensating sacrifice was demanded by the goddess; worse than 
useless would it have been to oppose the manifest will of the gods 
and the righteous wish of the army. 





Other means were none 
To free the army, or for homeward voyage 
Or yet for Ilion, therefore sore constrained 
And struggling hardly, at the last he wrought 
The act of sacrifice. 


“Had he done this with wish to profit only,” says Electra, whether 
Clytemnestra could urge or not, the plea of justice,—“ there was 
naught of shame more shameful,” than for her to slay her lord. 
The suggestion of A=schylus that it was an ill deed to put on the 
neck the harness of necessity finds in Sophocles meagre following. 
Small warrant does he give, I think, for the human will to fight an 
unholy rebellion against authority. Submission and absolute fealty, a 
seemly horror of deeds of self-justification and a pious exaction of 
revenge for others, meet in Sophocles; the doom should fall on “all 
who dare transgress the laws,” and Clytzmnestra’s revolt having 
been overthrown, the bloody end is hailed by the chorus of Sopho- 
cles as “Freedom hardly won,” by that “emprise made perfect.” 
fEschylus in his “Orestes,” at the same point in the story, speaks 
doubtfully of “the sword of Freedom, shall I say, or Fate?” And 
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here Euripides makes Orestes hesitate, as Shakespeare makes 
Hamlet hesitate, fearing “lest a demon enjoin revenge;” think, 
though too late, that his father himself would have dissuaded the 
killing of his mother, as Shakespeare makes Hamlet’s father dis- 
suade him; and confess that the destroying malady of the Erinnyes 
was little more than his own conviction that he had performed 
“ dreadful deeds.” 

Not to Sophocles, then, but to Euripides must we turn to find 
richly worked out all the indications, terse but significant, in Aischy- 
lus, of the fight of the human will against destiny; of the wrong 
done Clytzmnestra and her child in the name of the public good, 
of the overbearing ills that urged the wife to vengeance ; and of the 
leading of the gods to understanding under the law of sore expe- 
rience. Moreover, in Euripides alone do we find the presence of the 
third element in the plot,—the conscious part therein of the victim. 

With originality of device and a strong humorous realistic touch 
is the old story new told. Agamemnon’s wounded vanity as leader 
of the detained and mutinous forces is shown leaping to the neces- 
sity of the sacrifice. After having concocted the lying letter that 
was meant to bring Iphigenia innocently to the camp, leading his 
wife to believe that nothing but a marriage with that fine match 
Achilles was on foot, and only when it is too late, does he “drop 
the tear,” change his mind, and despatch the second letter to undo 
the first. Unscrupulous Menelaus waylays this letter, because he 
knows his brother’s nature well and suspects him capable of such a 
sneaking artifice, and thereupon the tragedy is precipitated. How 
much all these circumstances humanize the destiny that is to over- 
take Agamemnon and elucidate the small degree of responsibility 
the gods outside of man have in an evil deed, it is enough to note 
in passing. How much the wrong done Clytemnestra’s bustling 
motherliness, when she surprises her husband’s awkward device, by 
accompanying the bride to the camp—where she was the last one 
wanted, instead of the first, as she not unnaturally supposed—how 
much this trick, played upon the mother, contributed to “break 
down marital awe,” as Afschylus puts it, for a husband of whom 
Euripides makes her see clearly that “he is a coward and fears the 
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army too much;” and how much her remembrance of her marriage 
by force, joined to the later insult when her husband brought Cas- 
sandra home,—‘‘a raving god-possessed girl,’ as Euripides makes 
her complain, and would have had “two wives in one dwelling,’— 
how directly these masculine cruelties conduced to the “ patient 
terrible plotting of the wife at home” cannot now be dwelt upon, ex- 
cept to say that here, as in the entirely new third element which 
Euripides introduced, we have gone a long step towards an advanced 
conception of the claims of womanhood as being a part of the social 
body, to be served, therefore, as well as to serve. The third new 
element is altogether heroic, it is the stir of positive conscious 
action in the victim. Not without dread of death and perception 
of her own guiltlessness to deserve it is her first entreaty,— 


“ Alas, for me! Mother, mother! No more to me is the light 
nor the bright beam of the sun. . . . What have I to do with the 
marriage of Paris and Helen? Whence came he, father, for my 
destruction? Look upon me; have pity. In one brief saying I 
will overcome all arguments. This light of heaven is sweetest of 
things for man to behold, but that below is naught; and mad is 
he who seeks to die. To live‘dishonorably is better than to die 
gloriously.” 


But from such craven words her spirit grows quickly, ripening 
fast under the heat of trial till she says,— 


“T have determined to die, and this I would fain do gloriously, 
I mean, by dismissing all ignoble thoughts . . . Greece, greatest 
of states, is now all looking upon me, and there rests in me both 
the passage of the ships and the destruction of Troy, and for the 
women hereafter, if the barbarians do them aught of harm, to allow 
them no longer to carry them off from prosperous Greece. . . . All 
these things dying I redeem. . . . I give my body for Greece. 
Sacrifice it, and sack Troy. ... For this for a long time shall be 
my memorial, and this my children, my wedding, and my glory.” 


Attaining to such moral splendor as does Alkestis when she 
puts to shame all lower notions of social splendor, thus does 
Iphigenia exalt herself forever above both her butchers and her 
partisans, real conqueror she, and no other, of the cities of Troy 
and of the Phrygians. 
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“Thy part, indeed, O, virgin,” sings the Chorus, “is glorious 
but the work of fortune and of the gods sickens.” Euripides 
places thus the value of the deed in Iphigenia herself, and having 
gone so far in moral perception he can accuse the gods of no less 
penetration, and so introduces that splendid story of the messenger, 
describing the sacrifice and the wondrous vanishing of the maiden, 
concluding with these words of Agamemnon: “ Lady, as far as thy 
daughter is concerned we may be happy, for she really possesses 
a companionship with the gods.” 

In “Iphigenia in Tauris,” however, Euripides scarcely bears out 
in his characterization of his heroine the moral fruitage of this 
sudden flower of voluntary sacrifice. Perhaps that humble rating 
of herself which occurs in the midst of the same speech I cited 
before,—“ and one man, forsooth, is better than ten thousand women 
that he should behold the light,’—has something to do with her 
inability to meet as gloriously a new and more complex moral 
juncture. We may find in the new elements introduced in Goethe’s 
version of the “Iphigenia in Tauris” the lines conducing to a 
representation of a scion of the house of Atreus exalted enough in 
moral insight and action to lift the burden of subtler trials without 
any sacrifice of her own integrity. 

As in the early days, on her rests again the fortune of those she 
loves. She has softened the savage customs of those among whom she 
has been exiled ; through her the altars of the goddess have almost 
forgotten the reek of human sacrifices ; the king, honoring her, seeks 
her hand, yet respects the holy office she makes her bulwark; when 
new victims are cast upon the shore, are doomed to the goddess, she 
learns who they are,—her brother and his friend Pylades,—and that 
she must sacrifice them forthwith, too, or save them and herself by 
escaping with them. But, now, with every will to spend her ener- 
gies for those with whom her own happiness, and safety, besides, is 
bound up, with every temptation and excuse to follow a policy of 
expediency,—to be merely diplomatic, one may say,—she refuses 
to gain safety by a deception that must stain her self-respect and 
cast the discredit of her falsity on the higher ideas of sacrifice to the 
goddess which she has labored to establish. 
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The Iphigenia of Euripides contrives an artful escape at this 
point; taking advantage of the confidence placed in her as a priest- 
ess, so that Euripides himself, no longer able to work out within the 
nature of his heroine the true well-balanced moral sequence of action 
he loves and always in some way expresses, has to bring in the out- 
side machinery of the gods again, to overrule the erring human 
will. The divine will brews the storm that drives the frustrated 
fugitives back to land again, and then, the goddess herself interced- 
ing for them, directs the event towards a happy issue. 

Unlike this Iphigenia of Euripides, Goethe’s Iphigenia deter- 
mines to stoop to no deceit of those who trust her, though she 
risks thereby not only her own life, but her brother’s and the faith- 
ful Pylades’. She dares at all odds the open fight with fate, bends 
her head to no necessity as did her father and her brother in the 
like hard straits; she takes the direct course to the height of her 
moral sight of it, let it turn out death then to her and hers if it 
will, the higher light being unquenched! And now in this, indeed, 
as Goethe tells it, are the woes of the house of Atreus forever re- 
deemed. That noblest in the nature of the king, being thus boldly 
challenged, lifted him to the level of their needs, and Iphigenia, 
Orestes, and his friend set sail for home, bringing with them the 
image of the goddess. 

When in the dawn of English literature, Chaucer gave a phase 
of the old plot of will contending with destiny, and of sacrifice for 
love’s sake, he produced a simpler version of the action in a much 
more child-like tone than can be found in the latest or the earliest of 
the Greeks. He breathes hardly a hint of spiritual consciousness and 
moral energy, and only a most external trait of the share the gods 
have in it,—namely, in his quaint description of the horoscope,— 
none whatever of the inner value of the sacrifice to Hypermnestra 
herself, or of a possible reflex action of the deed upon her 
husband, Lino. Yet this is the last of Chaucer’s legends of “ maid- 
enes and wyves that weren trewe in lovinge all hir lyves,” and 
the nearest he ever came to the homage with which he says he 
intended to crown Alceste who “ taughte al the craft of fyn lovinge.” 

Still it is, I think, to be noticed,—for all that Chaucer seems, in 
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a way, younger than all the Greeks,—that he may be shown to be, 
nevertheless, an heir of all the intervening time, in that he takes the 
stand-point of the woman, and that though his blame of Lino is 
gentle, it is unmistakable. 


The night is wasted, and he fel a-slepe ; 
Ful tenderly beginneth she to wepe. 

She rist her up, and dredfully she quaketh 
As doth the braunche that Zephirus shaketh. 


For pity by the hearte her streyneth so, 

And dreed of deth doth her so moche wo 
That thryes down she fil in swiche a were. 
‘“* Allas! and shul my handes blody be ? 

I am a maid, and, as by my nature, 

And by my semblant, and by my vesture, 
Myn handes been nat shapen for a knyf, 

As for to reve no man fro his lyf, 

What devil have I with the knyf to do? 
And shal I have my throte corve a-two ? 
Then shal I blede, allas! and me beshende; 
And nedes cost this thing mot have an ende; 
Or he or I mot nedes lese our lyf. 

Now certes,” quod she, “sin I am his wyf, 
And hath my feith, yit is hit bet for me— 
For to be deed in wyfly honestee 

Than be a traitour living in my shame.” 


Lino, then, reaping the fruit of her simple courage, leaves her in 
the lurch, of course: 
And from his wyf he ran a ful good pas. 
This sely woman is so wayk, allas! 
And helples so, that or that she fer wente 
Her cruel fader dide her for to hente. 
Allas! Lino! why art thou so unkynde? 
Why ne haddest thou remembred in thy mynde 
To taken her and lad her forth with thee ? 


Chaucer’s limpid story of the “sely wyf’s” dread of the knife, and 
on the other hand her terror of her own risk if she refuse, falls less 
directly in accord with the temper of Euripides’ subtle treatment of the 
Alkestis story than does Shakespeare’s portrayal of the calm fortitude 
of Hermione. Consciousness of the full spiritual meaning of love, 
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both Alkestis and Hermione have earned. Knowing the littleness of 
life without it, the baseness of bartering it for lower pleasure, they 
reach a peak of outlook whence a lower plane of action is uncom- 
promisingly surveyed and judged. Both are serenely capable of the 
perfect fearless service of love, but both, when they have bought, as 
Browning puts it, this ware of the seller at his price, judged they 
had bought it at its value to him; indifferent saw him purse money 
up prepare to leave them with a solitary bale—true purple—in place 
of all the coin, called. social and expedient good, had made them 
and others happy, if so willed fate or fortune. But, be it noted, in 
passing, that, according to Browning, no fate nor sacrifice will bring 
to pass that miracle,—the scheme of rule in righteousness, “such 
is the envy gods still bear mankind!” The last version of the 
Alkestis story, that which Browning puts in the mouth of the 
“lyric girl,’ Balaustion, makes the very most that can be made of 
the plea that good to all mankind may be thus bought, but his 
Alkestis and his Admetos strive for the honor of such a sacrifice 
only to learn 





















That—of the scheme of rule of righteousness, 
The bringing back again the Golden Age, 
Which rather than renounce, our pair would die, 








Could never one faint particle come true! 







If one dare trust converging tales of all ideals of poets, only that 
good which slights no other’s good—only good translated into 
character, and getting slow vogue in the world as best it may—will 
speed that Golden Age. 

Both Alkestis and Hermione seem to see things plain, as the 
gods do, both utter no one word of love more, Leontes and 
Admetos having had their way they may depart. “The rest was 
for their children and themselves.” The value of the deed lies all 
with them, and now, the reflex action of their worth must work its 
own way further while they stand aloof. 

“ How will this grieve you,” says Hermione to Leontes, 















When you shall come to clearer knowledge! 
Gentle, my lord, 

You scarce can right me throughly then to say 

You did mistake. 
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“Do not weep, good fools,” she beseeches her women, 


There is no cause: when you shall know your mistress 
Has deserved prison, then abound in tears 

As I come out; this action I now go on 

Is for my better grace. Adieu, my lord: 

I never wish’d to see you sorry; now, 

I trust I shall. 


9 6¢ 


In that “hard dry pressure to the point,” “word slow pursuing 
word,” in the utter calm of wise sight Alkestis and Hermione are 
much alike. Their “lords” are as like in their exercise or use of 
what they conceive to be their due; like are they, too, at last, in 
submitting to the imposition of that law of Zeus under which they 
learn a truth for themselves, “by the smart thereof.” 

Curiously enough, in both stories, a likeness of the lamented 
wife, in her “likeness wrought by some wise hand of the artificers,” 
is proposed as a consolation. The suggestion of the body without 
the soul is plain. Leontes and Admetos, too, are both to be 
tempted to disregard an overweening sorrow for their wives, and 
the voice of accusing impurity they recognize is to be over- 
whelmed, so that they may love again, as Grant Allen and his 
like would make all lovers love, merely, for the good of state. 

“Sir, you have done enough, and have performed a saintlike 
sorrow. ... Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil,” 
urges Cleomenes. “ Pity the state,’ adds Dion. “Consider what 
dangers, by his highness’ fail of issue, may drop upon his kingdom.” 
Herakles’ motive is not so frank as theirs when he urges Admetos, 
in a similar way, to forget: guessing the goodness of his double 
motive, it is easy to forgive him. Paulina is the Herakles of “The 
Winter’s Tale,” and she scourges Leontes to his honor, till he says : 


No more such wives, therefore no wife: one worse 
And better used would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corpse, and on this stage 

Where we’re offenders now, appear soul-vex’d 
And begin “ Why, to me?” 

Fear thou no wife, Paulina. 


Then, since Paulina can work wonders as well as Herakles, and 
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since Leontes, too, can be faithful to the death, she can address 
him, as Herakles addresses Admetos, to “the true eye, true body 
of the true live wife.” 


These ideals all tally well with each other. The Iphigenia of 
Goethe differs from the highest reach of the Iphigenia of Euripides 
in counting as true service of love and only worthy the doing that 
which does her higher independent self no wrong. The clearest 
illustration in Shakespeare and in Browning of the old Alkestis story 
sets the limit of the good of self-sacrifice this side of self-respect, 
and that honor of those loved and served which makes the exac- 
tions from them necessary to lift them to the like heights. 

The chief end of the sacrifice of the heroine or the self- 
forgetting labor of the patriot, hence it appears, is not to secure 
the special temporary good of the loved one, or of the state, but to 
lead the way to the good of good—to develop moral fibre and clear 
sight, first of all in them who are first worthy, and afterwards to 
incite every other one to achieve the higher happiness. 

Development in the ideal of womanhood lies parallel with the 
development of the ideal of patriotic service. Both imply the 
idea of what would be a truer service of man than is yet common 
in this,—that it has in view the rendering back again from those 
who are served of a noble recognition, a true gratitude, and a 
kindred service. 

The development of the ideal of woman implies, moreover, a 
more highly evolved ideal of love, and of the relation of man to 
woman and woman to man, than is now common in this,—that it 
seeks to make the exactions necessary to secure the joy of a self- 
respecting, mutually honoring, and co-working love. 

Charlotte Porter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN UNKNOWN POEM OF MRS. BROWNING’S. 


It is probable that some among your numerous readers may have 
heard of a poem called “ Marathon”; but it is very improbable that 
any of them can have seen it,—not to say read it. A very rare book 
is the original “ Pauline” of Browning,—of which but seven or eight 
copies can now be traced. But “ The Battle of Marathon,” a poem, 
by E. B. Barrett, is rarer still; for of this, only three copies are 
known to be in existence. One of these was bought by Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, twenty years ago, for £10 10s.; Mr. McGeorge, of Glas- 
gow, bought a copy in 1866 for £35; while Mr. Thos. J. Wise had 
to give £42 for a third copy which turned up. All these copies are 
cut, and all three are presentation ones; but the author’s inscription 
in each has been wholly or partially erased. But possibly the most 
remarkable fact about the poem is that it was written by the author 
of “ Aurora Leigh” when she was but eleven years of age, and that 
it has xever been reprinted either here or in America, and is included 
in no collection of her poems. (I may here parenthesize, however, 
that my friend Mr. Thos. J. Wise, is printing—for private circulation 
only—a re-issue of twenty-five copies only, with a preface. A few of 
these are to be had upon application to him at 52 Ashley Road, 
Hornsey Road, London.) The poem was written at Hope End; 
and to encourage this precocious child of eleven, fifty copies were 
printed by her father, all of which were given away. It was printed 
in the year 1820, a motto from Akenside and Byron on the title- 
page, and was dedicated to the “ Father whose never-failing kind- 
ness, whose unwearied affection I can never repay.” The poem is 
preluded by a long preface, which is indeed the most remarkable | 
portion of the work, while the poem itself has a special interest as 
touching those early readings in the classics of which such poems 


as “ Hector in the Garden” so delightfully speak. 
20 
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The preface to the book is, as I have said, a tour de force ; and, 
considering the age of the writer, fairly “takes one’s breath away.” 
“ Poetry,” she says, “is the noblest of the productions of man... . 
It elevates the mind to heaven, kindles within it unwonted fires, and 
bids it throb with feelings exalting to its nature.” Her humble 
attempt is not to be attributed to vanity, an affectation of talent, or 
the “absurd desire” of being thought a genius; but she offers her 
poem to kind and partial friends, whose criticism will be tempered 
with mercy. She then goes on, with all the precociousness of 
genius: “ Happily it is not now, as it was in the days of Pope, who 
was so early in actual danger of thinking himself ‘the greatest 
genius of the age.’ Now even the female may drive her Pegasus 
through the realms of Parnassus without being saluted with that 
most equivocal of all appellations, a learned lady; without being 
celebrated by her friends as a Sappho, or traduced by her enemies as 
a pedant; without being abused in the Review, or criticised in 
Society : how justly then may a child hope to pass unheeded.” How 
characteristic, this last sentence, of the future woman! Nor even at 
that early age is she wanting in boldness, as when she says: “In 
contemplating the Poets of our own times—(for there are real Poets, 
though they be mingled with an inferior multitude of the common 
herd)—who, unsophisticated by prejudice, can peruse those inspired 
pages emitted from the soul of Byron, or who can be dazzled by the 
gems sparkling from the rich mine of the imagination of Moore, or 
captivated by scenes glowing in the descriptive powers of Scott, 
without a proud consciousness that our day may boast the exuber- 
ance of true poetic genius ?” 

In “ Marathon,” Miss Barrett has, she says, chosen a subject “in 
every way formed to call forth the feelings of the heart, to awaken 
the strongest passion of the soul.” Her work is, however, she adds, 
an “ historical poem,” and she proceeds to remark that “ an historical 
poem should possess the following qualifications :—Imagination, 
invention, judgment, taste, and truth; the first four are necessary to 
poetry, the latter to history. He who writes an historical poem 
must be directed by the pole-star of history, truth; his path may be 
laid beneath the bright sun of invention, among the varied walks of 
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imagination, with judgment and taste for his guides; but his goal 
must be that resplendent and unchangeable luminary, truth.” Not 
bad, this, for a girl of eleven! She excuses herself for departing 
from the simplicity of the Miltonic verse, and choosing the rhymes 
of Pope. “In my opinion, humble as it is, the custom of rhyming 
would ere now have been abolished amongst Poets, had not Pope, 
the disciple of the immortal Dryden, awakened the lyre to music, and 
proved that rhyme could equal blank verse in simplicity and grace- 
fulness, and vie with it in elegance of composition and in sonorous 
melody.” The youthful audacity of all this is delightfully charming, 
and is a tribute for ever to the unconsciousness of intuitive power. 

In the course of this long preface, she confesses that she has 
chosen Homer for a model, and gives a reason for the faith that is in 
her; and concludes as follows: “If I have in these pages proved 
what I desired, that poetry is the parent of liberty, and of all the 
fine arts, and if I have succeeded in clearing up some of the ob- 
scurities of my little poem, I have attained my only object; but if, 
on the contrary, I have failed, it must be attributed to my incapacity, 
and not to my inclination.. Either way, it would be useless to 
proceed further, for nothing can be more true than the declaration 
of Bigland, ‘that a good book seldom requires, and a worthless one 
never deserves, a long preface.’ ” 

The poem itself is divided into four books, written in the “ rhymes 
of Pope,” whom she terms the “ magnificent translator of the greatest 
of poets.” The first book consists of three hundred and eighty-six 
lines, the second of three hundred and eighty-eight, the third of 
three hundred and sixty-eight, and the fourth of three hundred and 
twenty-two. Of course, there is nothing very remarkable in the 
poem, save the amazing precociousness of the child-mind which 
conceived it; but in the light of after-events it is an intensely 
interesting production. Here are a few lines— 


Struggling winds with age indignant sweep 

The azure waters of the silent deep, 

Sudden the seas re-bellowing, frightful rise, 

And dash their foaming surges to the skies ; 
Burst the firm sand, and boil with dreadful roar, 
Lift their black waves and combat with the shore. 
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In her mature life Mrs. Browning sang sweetly of the great god 
Pan,—here is her childish conception of the Arcadian deity— 

*Twas thus I mused, when from a verdant grove 

That wafts delicious perfume from above, 

The monster Pan, his form gigantic reared 

And dreadful, to my awe-struck sight appeared. 

I hailed the God who reigns supreme below, 

Known by his horns that started from his brow, 

Up to the hips a goat, but man’s his face 

‘Tho’ grim, and stranger to celestial grace. 

Within his hand a shepherd’s crook he bore. 

The gift of Dian, on th’ Arcadian shore. 


It is curious, too, to note even thus early some of her after perversity 
of rhyme—for instance— 


By vengeance fired, the Grecians from the deep 
With rage and shouting, scale the lofty ship. 


Thus early did Elizabeth Barrett try the wings of her genius, and 
such was the result of her first flight,—a result which will always be 
of interest to the literary student, not alone from the age of the 
child-poet, but from the splendor of the after-growth which sprang 


from it. 
Willam G. Kingsland. 





THE RICCARDI PALACE OF “THE STATUE AND 
THE BUST.” 


Mr. GEorGE WILLIS CooKE, in his excellent ‘“ Guide-Book to 
the Works of Browning,” just published, has the following note 
(p. 402) on the locality of “ The Statue and the Bust”: 


“The Piazza della Santa Annunziata is only a few steps from the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, in the Via Larga, Florence. . . . The 
square contains an equestrian statue of Ferdinand I., the younger 
son of Cosimo I., who was a cardinal and then a grand duke. Ferdi- 
nand is represented as riding away from the church, and with his face 
directed towards the Medicean palace on the other side of the street. 
This palace was built in 1430, by Cosimo dei Medici, and from de- 
signs by Michelozzo Michelozzi. In this palace the Medici enter- 
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tained kings and great people; to it came Marsilio Ficino and other 
Renaissance scholars, and in it were held many a discussion on high 
themes in art and literature. In 1659 it was sold by Ferdinand II. 
to Marchese Riccardi, and it has since been known as the Riccardi 
Palace.” 


This is incorrect in almost every particular. Neither the Piazza 
dell’ Annunziata nor the Academy of Fine Arts is in the Via Larga, 
which has for many years been known as the Via Cavour. The 
square is at the end of the Via de’ Servi, and the Academy is on 
the Via Ricasoli. The description of the palace belongs to another 
and more famous Palazzo Riccardi, about a quarter of a mile from 
this one, situated at one corner of the Piazza San Lorenzo, and 
fronting on three streets,—the Via Cavour (Larga), the Via Gori, 


‘and the Via de’ Ginori. This palace has been the property of the 


Italian government since 1814, and is one of the most interesting 
buildings in Florence. The court and staircases are magnificent, 
and the private chapel is adorned with Scriptural frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, painted about 1460, and many portraits of the Medici. 

The Riccardi Palace to which the poem refers is a brick-and- 
stone edifice erected by Buontalenti in 1565, and has no special 
interest architecturally or artistically. It is at the left-hand corner 
of the square as we enter it from the Via de’ Servi. The church faces 
it on the farther side of the square, while the right-hand side is 
occupied by the Foundling Hospital, with its famous medallions of 
babies in swaddling-clothes by Luca (some authorities say Andrea) 
della Robbia. The palace has no decorations by any of the della 
Robbias, having been built after their time. The statue of Ferdi- 
nand is in the centre of the square. He looks towards the upper 
windows of the palace, with his back to the church; but I do not 
believe there was any intention to represent him as “riding away” 
from it. A statue in the middle of the square would naturally be 
made to face the one important street leading into it. We might as 
well say that he is represented as riding towards the Cathedral, 
which is in sight at the other end of the straight Via de’ Servi. 

Mr. Cooke's error is excusable, as it is evident that he has not 
been in Florence; and he may follow some authority on which he 
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supposed he could rely. But it is passing strange that Browning 
himself, though he had been living in Florence some eight years 
before the poem was published in “ Men and Women” (1855), ap- 
parently confounded the two palaces. In the poem he refers to the 
“mighty shadow” of the pile: 

For Via Larga is three-parts light, 


But the palace overshadows one, 
Because of a crime, which may God requite! 


To Florence and God the wrong was done, 
Through the first republic’s murder there 
By Cosimo and his cursed son. 

The allusion, as Mr. Cooke states, is to “ the cvzme committed by 
Cosimo de’ Medici and his son Lorenzo in destroying the liberties 
of Florence,’—except that the son was Piero (1416-69), not the 
“ Magnificent” Lorenzo, who was the grandson of Cosimo. The 
palace was, however, the scene of other than a metaphorical murder 
in January, 1537, when the Duke Alessandro was assassinated by 
his cousin Lorenzino de’ Medici. This bloody deed was actually 
done outside the limits of the palace as it then existed, but the site 
of the demolished house in which it occurred, with the narrow street 
separating it from the palace, was enclosed within the great edifice 
when the Riccardi folk enlarged it, in 1714. 

That Browning did confound the two palaces is further evident 
from an answer he wrote to certain queries concerning the poem, 
under date of January 8, 1887 (quoted by Mr. Cooke, p. 403). The 
querist had in mind the palace “ bought by the Riccardi from the 
Medici in 1659,” and adds, “ From none of its windows did the lady 
gaze at her more than royal lover. From what window, then, if 
from any? Are the statue and the bust still in their original posi- 
tions?” I believe that, knowing where the palace zm the Via Larga 
was and where the statue was, the person was puzzled to understand 
how the lady in the palace could see the duke in a square a quarter 
of a mile away, shut in by lofty buildings. It occurred to him, 
as the only possible explanation, that the statue might have been 
moved, as sometimes happens with such monuments. But Brown- 
ing, not seeing the point of the question, replies, somewhat tartly: 
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“ As it was built by and inhabited by the Medici till sold, long after, 
to the Riccardi, it was not from a window in the duke’s palace, but 
a window in that of the Riccardi, that the lady gazed at her lover 
riding by. The statue is still in its place, looking at the window 
under which ‘ now is the empty shrine.’ Can anything be clearer ?” 
Nothing can be clearer than that the poet ere means the palace in 
the Piazza dell’ Annunziata, and zot the other; but, on the other 
hand, nothing can be clearer than that the poem makes the latter the 
residence of the lady, both by its location in the Via Larga and by 
its connection with the ancient “ murder.” Browning had doubtless 
been in both localities a hundred times, and was perfectly familiar 
with the history of the earlier and more famous palace, as well as 
with that of the statue. How could he, then, have got the palaces 
and the localities mixed up in such “ Pinafore” fashion ? 

Whether the later palace was built by the Medici I cannot say ; 
no account of it that I have seen connects it with the family. If it 
was in the possession of the Riccardi at the supposed date of the 
story,—not long before the statue was set up, in 1608,—this was only 
about forty years after its erection, which could hardly be called 
“long after,” as Browning puts it. I suspect that the Riccardi built 
it. The other palace, it will be seen, did not come into the posses- 
sion of that family until more than half a century after the statue 
was made and Ferdinand had died (1609). The Medicean palace is 
alluded to in “The Ring and the Book” (introduction), the book 
which suggested the poem having been bought on the steps of 
the building. The locality is fixed by the references to the church 
of San Lorenzo, on the other side of the square, and to the statue 
of “John of the Black Bands” close by. 

I may add that Browning is guilty of an anachronism in making 
the dust a product of “ Robbia’s craft.” Luca della Robbia died in 
1482, and Andrea in 1528. The poet doubtless had in mind one of 
these artists; but the bust must be supposed to be made at about 
the same time as the statue, which, as we have seen, was in 1608. 
Giovanni, the son of Andrea, and the only other of the Robbia 
family worth mentioning, died about 1530. 


W. J. Rolfe. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 5, 1891. 
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THE “PROPHET AND HIS BRIDE” QUERY. 


THE passage from Browning’s “ Through the Metidja to Abd-el- 
Kadr” cannot, I fear, be interpreted as Mr. E. Boudinot Stockton, 
in PorT-LorE for February, would have it. Professor Toy, of 
Harvard, one of the foremost authorities in the country on matters 
connected with Mohammedan belief, writes me as follows in a pri- 
vate letter which I am permitted to quote: “ The ‘bride’ cannot be 
Fatima or Ayesha or any other woman. The region of Algiers in 
which Abd-el-Kadr moved is unfavorable to a mystical sense for 
‘bride’; the reigning religious views there are Puritanical, as far as 
possible opposed to Persian modes of thought. The ‘prophet’ is 
probably Mohammed, but neither in the Koran nor in any popular, 
African, Moslem faith that I know of is he the arbiter of fate. 
Browning probably had some local belief in mind, but I don’t know 
what it could have been. So far as I know, the term ‘bride’ is not 
applied in Moslem writings to any Moslem or Christian woman. 
On the general Moslem doctrine you might consult Garcin de 
Tassy’s ‘L’Islamisme d’aprés le Coran,’ Paris, 1874, and on the 
Persian legends J. L. Merrick’s ‘ Life and Religion of Mohammed,’ 
Boston, 1850; on the Berber faith A. Miiller’s ‘Islam,’ vol. ii. pp. 
580 ff.” 

Under these circumstances, I can only repeat the query pro- 


pounded in the December number of PoET-LORE. 
Albert S. Cook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Some current French opinions of Browning were briefly recorded 
in PorTt-LorE for February, 1890 (p. 111), and in the number for 
July of the same year, a very interesting Browning appreciation from 
the /ndépendence Belge was given. The following luminous piece of 
criticism of Browning and Browningism—that is to say, the poetic 
faith he stirs and stands for—has been lying at hand awaiting room 
for some time. We condense from the French of Paul Desjardins, 
in the Journal des Débats of September 20 and 21, 1890: 


“T can see Robert Browning again, very clearly, when I shut my 
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eyes. He was a little man, but stout and robust; at the first glance 
one was struck with his look of blooming health and moral equilib- 
rium. His gestures were quick; his color fresh and sanguine, even 
in old age, when his beard and hair were snowy white; his gray eyes 
seemed to be held in restraint beneath their lids, but they looked 
out piercingly when turned upon you full face. His whole small 
person wore that conquering and adventurous air of the don enfant 
which the men of pure Norman breed still have, inherited, doubtless, 
from ancestors who voyaged far. When talking with strangers, 
Browning’s courtesy was extreme, almost too complimentary, too 
considerate, of a lightness which almost appeared affected, so much 
he seemed to wish to discountenance the idea of him one would have 
formed beforehand. He talked of the weather, of the gloom of Lon- 
don, the happy skies of Italy, etc., evidently playing a part so as to 
elude anything that would proclaim him as‘ poet.’ Among friends 
he forgot himself a little more; and then he discoursed freely and 
with vigor, walking about like an officer on his quarter-deck ; ex- 
pressing himself in precise, concrete sentences limited to the sub- 
ject in hand, ‘ This is of that kind, that is thus,’ never proceeding 
by general statements,—and, then, all at once, growing ironical, or 
violent, but never using cut-and-dried phrases,—he revealed the 
inner flame of his ardent nature. 

“T seek to conjure up in this way, after his death, the real 
Browning, because he, alone, in the poetry of our time, has given 
proof of the love of action, and has perfectly expressed it. I find 
none like him in that respect among the living. In literature, conse- 
quently, he is great as a dramatist ; for the gift of being best pleased, 
most interested in action,—the gift of valor,—is the characteristic 
of the drama, and, in that essential, none surpass him. Conse- 
quently, also, in life Browning is a great inciter, an inspirer, and 
master of conduct. The race, par excellence, active and strong of 
will,—the English race,—is, as it were, all summed up in him. 

“ Another faculty of this gifted man, in which I to-day cannot 
find his equal anywhere, is his faculty of totally ignoring his own 
nature, of penetrating the souls of others, and investing them, with 
the closest sympathy, in ways of thinking, hating, and feeling, which 
were not at all his. This is the remaining talent, and the one necessary 
to complete the dramatist; one recognizes it as all of a piece with 
the other. But, in actual life, it is precisely through that superaddi- 
tion that egoism is made free, emancipated, and guaranteed against 
itself. For how may any one be absorbed in himself, narrowed and 
unjust, when he has held such communion with an innumerable 
humanity ? 
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“ These are the two traits of this lamented man which seem to me 
worthy of being especially singled out. Here is the legacy he 
bequeaths to us which we must make the most of.” 


M. Desjardins then seeks to trace out a ramification of these 
rare characteristics of will and feeling in that incident of Browning’s 
life which, uniform and uneventful in everything else, was in this 
extraordinary,—his union with a woman of genius, and of a genius 
very different from his, but equal, and who being his one love, loved 
him only. 

He considers it useless even if it were desirable to trace the 
conditions of their love in their letters. Browning himself burned 
them all, as he meant to do, just before he died, and he guarded 
jealously any approach whatever to any knowledge whatever of a 
secret he treasured as all their own. Yet, M. Desjardins thinks, 
one may see where the natures of these unique lovers reinforced 
each the other. 

“ Elizabeth Barrett belonged to another generation than her hus- 
band, to a belated romanticism, being not only imaginative like 
Victor Hugo, but really impassioned, a romantic soul like George 
Sand or Michelet. She was then passion rather than action, and 
did not know how to go out from herself; and he always appeared 
better by her side than anywhere else, his own nature reflecting her 
sweet influence while, in spite of himself, refractory to it. . . . In the 
great palace of Casa Guidi she seemed more delicate, frail, and tiny 
than ever. She came and went noiselessly through the wide door- 
ways, her hands and face were of an extreme pallor, long dark locks 
of hair fell either side of her eyes which were most brilliant, with 
the sombre lustre of fever. Her voice was extremely soft, and 
trembled a little, like a timid girl’s. But through her simplicity her 
characteristic passionateness penetrated. This miniature woman had 
a heart and a brain equally great.” 


This passionateness of her intelligence reveals her love in her 
Sonnets, as Browning’s rarely broken reticence and the sanctity with 
which he invests her reveals his different nature in “One Word 
More,” “ By the Fireside,” and “ Wanting is—What.” And now, 
concludes our French critic, after some further detailed examination 
of the poetic expression of this rare love, “they are, where they 
are,’ as Sophocles says. 
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“Here upon earth, however, and among us, a prolongation of 
their life is given us, since their work is alive still, and is beloved. 
As for Elizabeth, her glory is a little lessened by time, but already it 
arises anew as must that of all pure romanticists whose ardor of 
faith now begins to seem to us beautiful and memorable. 

“ As for Robert Browning, he is still warm and living in the hearts 
of thousands of the faithful. In England and in America his czdte 
is almost national ; it is as if before being a great poet he was first 
of all the great man and the great Englishman. The Norman race 
admires itself in him. Perhaps this admiration may be expressed 
with a little puerility by all these Browning Societies, instituted to 
study him in common. It may be; still, one should not smile too 
quickly at enthusiastic habits. Why, at bottom, should it be out of 
place to group ourselves around a poet,—that is to say, around a 
particular figure of genius and sensibility,—to unite together in order 
to encourage and carry on special studies? We would do well to 
do the same in France for M. Sully Prudhomme or M. Rénan, for 
instance, or Michelet; or rather, we do this really without knowing 
it, and are actually like little ideal invisible churches ; the faith exists, 
here and there, among many persons although unconfessed. To 
proclaim it and uphold its standard, now that poetry is one of the 
possible supplements for religion, is rational enough, and it is just 
what so many of the English people have done for Browning. They 
have gathered together around him as others did around Wiclif, 
John Huss, or Joachim of Flora, those famous arés¢s in religion, 
or better, those different incarnations of the soul in men. In the 
same way, in the person of Robert Browning homage is yielded to 
Will, Activity, the sympathetic Intelligence.” 





So Browning is convicted of offences against the P’s and Q’s of 
poetry to which “the coast of Bohemia” is a mere bagatelle. What 
is to be said of a poet who not only jumbles up his allusions, but 
indulges in unblushing anachronisms? Such, for example, as when 
he makes Balaustion, who lived some hundreds of years before Christ, 
remember a criticism of Mrs. Browning’s on Euripides and a picture 
of Alkestis by Sir Frederick Leighton, and embellish her speech 
with metaphors founded on a musical modulation which was not 
invented until centuries after her time. 

Since the poets have refused to consider themselves bound by 
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the laws of geography, history, chronology, and all other “tys, 
graphys, and logys,” we are forced either to consider them utterly 
lawless or else to deduce a law from their usages. 

And this law is simply the inalienable right of the poet, which 
he has always exercised, to rule in the realm of poetry with the 
golden wand of imagination. Facts, and even ideas, are but the 
materials from which he moulds the creations in which he strives to 
embody human truths too significant to be bound by geography or 
limited by chronology. Let us be thankful that there is still a 
realm into which Mr. Gradgrind has not yet penetrated. 





SOCIETIES. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club held its fifth 
general meeting on Thursday evening, March 5, Miss Cohen pre- 
siding. The reading was from “ Balaustion’s Adventure,” by Mr. F. 
H. Williams and Miss Helen Bell. Music, piano solo, “ Ballade,” 
Chopin, played by Mr. Morris, and baritone solo, “The Two Grena- 
diers,’ Schumann, sung by Mr. H. T. Miller. Papers were read by 
Mrs. Fanny Bicknell on “ Pippa Passes,” and by Miss Charlotte 
Porter on “Old and New Ideals of Womanhood” (given in full in 
this number). The discussion was opened by Mrs. Eliza S. Turner. 

The sixth general meeting was held April 2, Miss Cohen pre- 
siding. In illustration of the subject under discussion, “ The Evolu- 
tion of Religion,” “ Caliban,” was read by Mr. Horace C. Richards, 
and selections from “ Cleon,” by Miss Kate Cohen. Owing to illness 
and inclement weather those who had kindly promised to furnish the 
music of the evening were absent. Miss Cohen read a paper on 
“ Browning’s Hebraic Sympathies” (also given in this number). The 
discussion was opened by Dr. H. A. Clarke who took “ Caliban” as 
his text. 

“Tt seems strange that there should ever have been any doubt or 
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discussion as to the meaning of this poem, when the poet has given 
us such an unmistakable guide in its motto.— Thou thoughtest I 
was altogether such an one as thyself.’ It does not mean Agnos- 
ticism or Calvinism or any other ism, but is found in all, being 
simply a vivid picturing of that universal tendency, in all times, in 
all religions, in every stage of culture—that man has to formulate 
his conception of God. This formula he deduces from his own 
consciousness, and from the observations—always more or less— 
generally more—erroneous—which he makes on the operations of 
nature. To alow order of mind, the power to ‘do as he will’ must 
seem the highest ideal of happiness; such a mind, seeing the ap- 
parently capricious operations of nature, which often thwart his most 
cherished plans, must, naturally, come to the conclusion that there is 
behind nature a power that is greater than he, a power that nowhelps 
him, now opposes him, destroying with one wave his laboriously- 
constructed trap to catch tortoises. Browning probably chose Cali- 
ban as a scape-goat for this portrayal of anthropomorphism, from a 
feeling that were he to put it thus coarsely into the mouths of men 
such as we, we should be offended and indignantly deny its truth. 
But we own no kindred with this monster, and from the lofty heights 
of our superiority look down with pitying wonder on such concep- 
tions of a god. Yet a closer self-examination would often startle 
us with the fact that our idea of God is but our ‘own personality 
projected into infinity.’ The necessity for anthropomorphism is so 
strong that even the purest forms of religion are not altogether free 
from it. It would take too long to analyze all the various forms in 
which this idea is exhibited in the poem. But there are two which 
have been and still are widespread, and are in no immediate danger 
of becoming obsolete. First, the conception of God as a being who 
acts from caprice. This idea is, as I just now said, the natural out- 
growth of the erroneous interpretation of the operations of nature,— 
operations that as yet are—except to comparatively few minds—the 
direct manifestations of a superior power. We all know people who 
look on the catastrophes that occur, or the plagues that destroy so 
many lives, as manifestations of the anger of an offended deity; not 
as the results of chemical or meteorological or other so-called natural 
laws, nor of ignorance of sanitary laws. They are often staggered 
by the inexplicable riddle that this supposed divine anger falls like 
the rain upon the just and the unjust with indiscriminating fury,— 
forgetting the warning of the founder of the religion they profess, 
that ‘the eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell were not 
more wicked’ than their fellow-citizens of Jerusalem. 

“ The other idea is, that to be too happy or fortunate is to rouse 
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the envy of the gods. This belief seems to have been universal in 
the ancient world,—even in cultivated Greece,—and is the root from 
whence springs the notion we so often hear certain good people 
express, that we must not set our affections too strongly on anything, 
else we will lose it. There is a fine touch of the natural man in 
Caliban’s envy of Prospero,— 


He [Setebos] hath a spite against me, that I know, 
Just as he favors Prospero. Who knows why? 


I venture to say that we are all familiar with the feeling that if some 
people we know got their just deserts they would change places 
with certain other people we know: we all have a tendency to 
blame everything and everybody but ourselves for ‘our failures. In 
many minds to be rich and to be wicked have come to be synon- 
ymous. Crude and false as these anthropomorphic conceptions are, 
they are not to be altogether despised, being all necessary steps in 
the evolution of the purest religions. The God of caprice gives way 
to the God of justice; this to the God of mercy and kindness ; 
this to the God of love,—a conception that only became possible 
long after the Caliban stage was passed. Traces of it still linger 
even among us: too many believe in a God who hates his enemies ; 
and /is enemies are—those who do not think as we do. Hezsa 
God of love, but we, the chosen ones, have a monopoly of it. These 
anthropomorphic conceptions of deity have, when presented in their 
native ugliness with the directness and incisiveness of this poem, so 
repellant an aspect that we ali feel compelled to repudiate them, for 
ourselves if not for our neighbors. But they are, in some form or 
other, so universal, and the faculty of seeing motes in others’ eyes 
being equally so, it is not to be wondered at that this poem has been 
used as a stone to throw, now at the Agnostic, now at the Calvinist, 
now at the Evangelical, That it hits every one at whom it is thrown 
is the best proof that the throwers would do well to examine their 
own domestic architecture to discover whether or not there was an 
over-sufficiency of glass in its construction.” 


Miss Constance Mackenzie continued the discussion in brief, as 
follows: 


“One sentence of Cleon’s letter to Protus strikes the key-note, as 
it seems to me, of the religion of Caliban: ‘the man who loves his 
life so overmuch.’ When we seek the touchstone of the ultimate 
value of any religion, we find it in the degree of its spirituality, as 
shown in its results upon the lives of its professors. Spirituality 
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leads us directly to the well-doing and being of the higher self, as 
set against the primary consideration of the material or lower self. 
The aim is, then, to grow to the heights of the soul’s capabilities, 
and to drop, as non-essential, often as deterrent influences, the good 
which ministers to the lowest in us and that clogs the clearance of 
spirit. When we thus indicate, on the one hand, a struggle to hold 
to ourselves the good things of the world at any sacrifice of the 
soul’s welfare, on the other hand, the struggle to gain the summits 
of spiritual perfection, at any cost of material advantages, we reach 
at once a comparison between Caliban’s religion and the religion of 
ideality,—the religion of expediency and the religion of absolute, 
unqualifying sincerity. Expediency, then, to my thinking, is the 
flower of Caliban’s religion. Self-preservation at any cost, even at 
the cost of the higher self’s destruction,—this is the logical refuge 
of ‘the man who loves his life so overmuch,’ who holds that the 
Greater than he is a God of caprice, and believes that ‘with the 
life the pain shall stop ... with which, an end.’ But when we 
speak only of the tendency of spirituality to lay aside, as valueless, 
things material as soon as they threaten to hamper soul-develop- 
ment, we leave still untouched one element that constitutes the great- 
ness of the highest religion,—that the individual is a part of a great 
whole, a Good Purpose, from whence it came, to which it shall 
return. ‘The man who loves his life so overmuch’ feels no duty 
owed to the perfecting of himself, but only towards the cherishing of 
himself; nor, in his mind, is the part subordinate to the whole, for 
all else may perish if but he be saved. 

“ From Caliban, the soul-degraded, we leap to Cleon, the pathetic, 
beautiful soul, so filled with the longing for immortality that again 
and again he doubles upon his doubts, convinced by feeling, baffled 
by his modes of reasoning. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Lowell, ‘perhaps the 
longing to be so, helps make the soul immortal.’ That it helps to 
make it worthily immortal we may well believe. It is here that 
Cleon limits himself; for, see, he craves joy,—‘ some future state,’ 
it is true, but ‘some future state unlimited in capability of joy.’ 
And so he misses the second test of which I have spoken,—a willing- 
ness to subordinate the individual to the general good,—while he 
fulfils the first,—the self-perfection of the part. Never fora moment 
has he entertained credence in Christ’s doctrine, while he has never 
for a moment quite surrendered the soul-deep conviction of the 
necessity of immortality. Such a soul has reached a middle stage, 
where, in the conflict between reason and feeling, reason, the truly 
lesser power, if restricted by the physical, still stands as a dictator 
who demands obedience, and yet to whom full obedience cannot be 
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given. When he shall have learned to rest upon his best instincts, 
then shall he show us not only pathos, beauty, but grandeur of soul, 
‘over whom his immortality broods like the day,—a master o’er a 
slave, a Presence which is not to be put by.’” 


On Tuesday evening, April 7, the annual business meeting was 
held. A paper on “Poetry and Science” was read, by invita- 
tion, by Dr. Harrison Allen (given in this number). The President 
read her report for the year, in which she congratulated the society 
on what had been generally acknowledged to be ‘the best year yet.’ 
Having announced her desire that she should not be nominated 
again for the presidency, she expressed her hearty appreciation of 
the earnest and harmonious work of the committee during the year, 
The Treasurer reported a balance in the treasury of one hundred 
and ninety-four dollars. A vote of thanks to the President was then 
proposed by Professor Willis, which was carried by acclamation. 
Election of officers was next in order, and resulted as follows: 

President, Miss Helen Bell; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. P. Mumford, 
Mr. Francis Howard Williams, Miss Charlotte Porter, Miss Helen 
A. Clarke, Hon. Robert N. Wilson, Miss Constance Mackenzie; 
Secretary, Miss Anna L. Flanigen; TZveasurer, Mr. Harrison S. 
Morris; Executive Board, Miss Anne H. Wharton, Miss Susan W. 
Janney, Miss Harriet Boyer, Dr. George H. Makuen, Miss Harriet 
B. Henderson, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Miss Mary M. Cohen, Pro- 
fessor A. H. Smyth, Miss Louise Stockton, Mr. Jacob Sulzberger, 
Mr. Howard Truman, Dr. Edward Brooks. 
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FOUR DAYS. 


| RECOLLECT how we went at double-quick through the 
forest; how the bullets hummed; how the branches nipped 
off by them kept falling around us ; how we tore through 
the hawthorn bushes. The firing became more rapid. 
As we came to the outskirt of the woods, something red, flashing 
here and there, appeared. Siderof, a little young soldier of Company 
I.—it occurred to me, “ how did he happen to be in our line ?’— 
suddenly sat down on the ground and gazed at me with great startled 
eyes. A stream of blood gushed from his mouth. 

Yes, I recollect that distinctly. I recollect also how, just as we 
reached the outskirt of the woods, I saw /zm in the thick bushes. 

He was a huge, stout Turk; nevertheless, weak and thin as I was, 
I ran straight for him. There was a sharp report, something huge 
seemed to fly past me; there was a roaring in my ears. 

I said to myself, “He must have fired at me.” With a scream 
of terror he backed into a thick hawthorn bush. He might have 
slipped round it, but his fear took away his presence of mind and he 
entangled himself in the spines of the prickly branches. With one 
blow I knocked his gun out of his hands; with one quick thrust I 
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struck him with the bayonet. There was a sound between that of a 
roar and a groan. 

Then I rushed forward. Our men were cheering. Some were 
falling, some were firing. 

I recollect that I, like the rest, fired several shots, as I emerged 
from the forest upon the level ground. Suddenly “ Hurrah” sounded 
louder, and forming in line we moved forward. That is to say, not 
we, but ours, for I was left behind. It seemed strange to me. It 
was still stranger when suddenly everything vanished ; all the shouts 
and sounds of musketry grew still. I heard absolutely nothing, but I 
caught a glimpse of something blue; it must have been the sky. 
Then that also disappeared. 

*K * * * * * * * * * * * 

Never had I found myself in such a strange situation. There I 
was lying on my belly with nothing but a little mound of earth 
before me. A few scattered blades of grass, some ants crawling 
down one of them, a scattered heap of dust from the mouldered 
grass of by-gone years,—that constituted my whole world. And I 
surveyed it with only one eye, the other being held shut by some 
firm pressure, which must have been from the branch on which my 
head was resting. 

It was fearfully awkward, and I tried but absolutely failed to 
understand why I could not move. Thus passed some little time. 
I heard the creaking of the grasshoppers, the buzzing of a bee. 
Nothing else. Finally I made an effort, freed my right arm from 
under me; and by dint of persistent effort with both hands I tried to 
get to my knees. 

Something sharp and swift, like a flash of lightning, darted 
through my whole body from my knees to my chest and head, and 
once more I fall back. Again, darkness; again, nothingness. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

I came to my senses. Why did I see stars shining so brilliantly 
in the black-blue Bulgarian sky? But why am I not in my tent? 
Why should I have left it? I make a movement and experience 
exquisite pain in my legs. 

Yes, I was wounded in the battle. Dangerously or not? I feel 
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of my legs where the pain was. And in truth both my right leg 
and my left were covered with coagulated blood. When I touch 
them with my hands, the pain is sharper. The pain is like the tooth- 
ache: steady, searching the very soul. There is a ringing in my 
ears ; my head has grown heavy. I have a dim, confused conscious- 
ness that I am wounded in both legs. 

But what does it mean? Why have they not come for me? 
Can the Turks have defeated us? I begin to recall what happened 
to me; at first confusedly, then more distinctly, and I make up my 
mind that we were not defeated at all. Because I fell; that, however, 
I do not recollect; I remember how we all dashed forward, but I 
found it impossible to run; and then nothing was before my eyes 
except something blue,—and I fell on the level ground at the top of 
the hillock. Our little battalion commander pointed to this piece of 
level ground. “ Boys, we shall get there!” he cried, in his ringing 
voice. And we were there; of course we were not beaten! 

Then why did they not come and get me? Here on this level 
meadow, it is all open ground, perfectly exposed. Why, evidently, 
I am not the only one lying here: there was such rapid firing. 

I must lift my head and look around, It is easier to do that 
now than it was at first, because at the time when I began to get my 
senses and noticed the grass and the ants crawling head down, and 
when I tried to lift myself I did not fall in my former position but 
turned over on my back. That was why I could see those stars. 

I lift myself and sit up. It is hard work when both legs are 
helpless. Sometimes I despaired of success; but at length, with 
tears in my eyes, caused by my anguish, I manage to sit up. 

Over my head is a patch of black-blue sky with one big star and 
a few lesser ones blazing in it. Around me is something black and 
high. Itisthe bushes. I am inthe bushes: they failed to find me! 

I feel the very roots of my hair rising on my head. 

Now, how was it that I came to my senses in the bushes when 
I was shot on the meadow? It must have been that while beside 
myself with agony from my wound, I crawled here. But it is 
strange that now I cannot even move when at that time I had the power 
of dragging myself as far as these bushes! But possibly at that 
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time there was only one wound and another shot had reached me 
at this place. 

Pallid, rosy streaks seemed to gather around me. The great 
star paled; some of the lesser ones vanished. 

That is the moon rising. How lovely it is at home now! 

Strange noises reach my ears. It seems as though some one 
were groaning. Yes, that isa groan. Can some one have also been 
forgotten near me with broken legs or with a bullet in the body? 
No! those groans are so close to me, but apparently there is no 
one in my vicinity. . . . Good heavens! why it is myself! Gentle, 
pitiful groans. How, indeed, can I be suffering so atrociously? Yet 
so it is. But I do not realize the full force of this agony because 
my head is clouded, it is like lead. It were better to lie down again 
and fall asleep, sleep, sleep. . . . But when shall I waken ? 

No matter! 

At the very instant that I was making up my mind to lie down, a 
wide pale streak of moonlight clearly illuminated the place where I 
was lying, and I catch sight of something dark and large only five 
paces from me. The moonlight glints on what seems like metallic 
points. They are buttons or equipment. It is either a corpse or 
some one wounded, 

No matter, I lie down. 

No, it is impossible. Our men cannot have gone. They are 
here; they have defeated the Turk and have rested in this position. 
But why are there no sounds of voices, no crackling of camp-fires ? 
Of course it is because I am too weak to hear anything. They 
certainly are here. 

“Help! Help!” 

Wild, senseless, hoarse wails burst from my lungs, and there is 
no response. They are borne afar through the night-air. Utter 
silence else! Only the incessant chirping of the cricket. The moon 
looks pityingly down upon me with her round face. 

If ke were merely wounded, such a cry would wake him. It is 
a dead body. One of our men or a Turk? Ah! my God, what 
difference does it make? And sleep descends upon my heated eyes. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 
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I am lying with eyes shut though it is some time since I woke. 

I have no desire to open my eyes because I feel through the 
closed lids the sunlight. If I open my eyes the light will pain them. 
Besides, it is better not to move. ... Yesterday (let me see, 
was it yesterday ?) I was wounded; four and twenty hours have 
passed; in another day and night I shall be dead. Very well. It 
is best not to move. Let my body be motionless. How good it 
would be to cease, also, all brain-work; but there is no means of 
stopping it. Thoughts, recollections crowd through my head. 
However, all this is not for long; it will soon be over. 

Only in the newspapers there will be a few lines to the effect 
that the loss on our side was insignificant, a few wounded. One 
soldier, Ivanof, from the volunteers killed. No, they will not even 
give the name; it will simply say one private, just as though it 
were a dog. . . . A complete picture clearly flashes into my mind. 
That was long, long ago; but then, all things, all my life, that 
life of mine up to the time when I found myself lying here with 
broken legs, was so long, long ago. . . 

I remember I was going down the street; a knot of people 
blocked my way. The crowd was standing and gazing in silence 
at something whitish in color, covered with blood, piteously whining. 
It was a pretty little dog; a horse-car had run over it. It was 
dying just as I am now. A yard-keeper forced his way through 
the throng, took the dog by the neck and carried it away. The 
throng dispersed. 

Is no one going to carry me away? No! Lie here and die! 
And yet how lovely life is! . .. On the day when the mis- 
fortune happened to the dog I was happy. I had been drinking, 
and that was the reason. Ye recollections, torment me not! Leave 
mein peace! Past happiness, present torments. .. . 

Let only physical anguish be mine. Let these recollections 
torment me not, for they involuntarily make me draw comparisons. 
Ah, regret! regret! thou art worse than wounds. 

But, it is growing hot. The sun scorches. I open my eyes, I 
see the same bushes, the same sky, only save that it is seen by 
daylight. And here also is my neighbor. Yes, it is a Turk, a 
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corpse. What a big man! I recognize him. It is the very one 
whom... 

Before me lies the man whom I had killed. Why did I kill him? 

He lies there dead, blood-stained. Why did Fate bring him 
here? Who was he? Perhaps he, like myself, had an aged mother. 
Long will she sit each afternoon by the door of her wretched hut 
and gaze out into the far-off North. Her darling son, her supporter, 
her bread-winner, will not come. , 

And I? How is it with me? . . . I would even change places 
with him! How fortunate he is. He hears nothing; he feels 
no pain from his wounds or deathly anguish of mind or the heat. 
The bayonet went straight to his heart. There in his uniform is the 
great black rent; there is blood around it. 

I did that! 

I had no wish to do it. I had no grudge against any one when 
we were sent out to fight. How far from me was the thought that 
I should have to kill any people! I simply imagined that I should 
have to expose wy breast to the bullets. And I went and so I did. 

Well, and what of it? Fool, fool! And this unfortunate /el/ah 
(he wears the Egyptian uniform)—he was even less blameworthy 
than I. Before he was packed with the others on a steamer, like 
herrings in a cask, and brought to Constantinople, he had never 
heard of Russia or Bulgaria. He was ordered to come here and he 
came. If he had resisted, they would have beaten him with a cane 
or perhaps some pasha would have struck him down with a shot 
from his revolver. He made the long, hard journey from Statnbul 
to Rushchuk. We attacked, he defended himself. But when he 
saw that we strange people, not afraid of his patented English rifles, 
Peabody or Martini, kept pressing faster and faster forward, he lost 
heart. Just as he was going to run, a little man, whom he might 
have killed with a single blow of his black fist, ran up to him and 
thrust a bayonet into his heart. 

Wherein was he to blame ? 

And wherein am I to blame even though I killed him? Wherein 
am I to blame? Why am I so tormented with thrist? Thirst! 
Who knows what that word means? Even when we were on our 
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way through Roumania, making forced marches of fifty versts while 
the mercury stood in the nineties, even then I had no idea of 
what it really meant. Ah, if only some one would come! My 
God! in that huge canteen that he has there is probably water! 
But I must get to it! At the cost of what pains! Yet get to it 
I will! 

I try to crawl. My legs are useless; my enfeebled hands 
scarcely serve to move my helpless body. It is only twelve or 
fourteen feet to the body, but for me it is more—no, not more but 
worse—than ten miles. Nevertheless, it is necessary to crawl. My 
throat burns as if it were on fire. And without water, death 
would come all the sooner. Yet perchance... . 

And I drag myself along. My legs catch on the ground and 
every slightest motion causes insufferable anguish. I scream, I 
scream and wail, and yet I continue to crawl. At last I attain to it. 
Here is the canteen. There is water in it, and what a quantity! 
It seems as if it must be half full, Oh, water enough to last me 
a long time .. . till death itself! 

My thirst, thou hast saved me! I began to unscrew the top, 
resting on one elbow, and, suddenly losing my balance, I fell face 
down on the chest of my preserver. Already my senses perceived 
a strong odor of decay. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

I tasted the water. It was warm but not spoiled, and besides 
there was plenty of it. I should live for several days yet. I remem- 
ber what I used to read in the “ Physiology of Every-Day Life.” It 
said that a man could live for more than a week without food 
provided he had water to drink. Yes, and there was a story in it of 
a suicide who determined to starve himself to death. He lived for 
a long time because he drank water. 

Well, what of it? Suppose I live five or six days longer, what 
will happen? Our troops have gone, the Bulgarians have dispersed. 
There is no highway near. It is all the same,—death. Except that 
instead of a death agony lasting three days, I shall have made it 
last a week. Would it not be better to end all ? 

My neighbor’s rifle is lying beside him,—a splendid English 
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weapon. I have only to stretch out my hand; then one flash and 
all is over. The cartridges have rolled out, a lot of them. He did 
not have time to fire them all. 

Shall I put an end to it or wait? Wait for what? Deliverance? 
Death? Wait until the Turks come and begin to strip the skin off 
from my wounded legs? Better myself... . 

No, there is no use to lose courage; I will struggle till the end, 
so long as my strength holds out. If they find me, I am saved. 
Perhaps the bones are not injured; they will cure me. I shall see 
my country, my mother, Masha. . 

Heavens! pray #hey do not know the whole truth! Let them 
suppose that I was killed instantly. What would they do if they 
knew that I had been suffering tortures for two, three, four days? 

My head whirled; my journey across to my neighbor had tired 
me out. And here was still that terrible odor! How black he has 
grown .. . what will he be to-morrow or the day after? And here 
I lie simply because I have no force left to drag myself away. I 
will rest awhile and crawl back to my old place. By the way, the 
wind blows from that direction and will carry away from me that ill 
smell. 

I lie in a state of absolute exhaustion. The sun scorches my 
face and hands. Impossible to protect them. Would that night 
would come soon. Let me see, this will be the second! 

My thoughts become entangled and I forget myself. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

I must have slept long, because when I awoke it was already 
night. No change; my wounds still smart as before; my neighbor 
lay just as huge and motionless as ever. 

I cannot help thinking of him. Can it be that I have thrown 
away all that was sweet and dear, have travelled a thousand miles 
from home, have suffered from hunger and cold, have been scorched 
with the sun; can it be that I lie here in all this anguish simply in 
order that this unhappy wretch might cease to live? And have I 
done anything at all advantageous for the ends of war beside this 
murder ? 

Murder! murderer? ... And who?... I! 
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When I first proposed to enlist, my mother and Masha did not 
attempt to dissuade me, though they shed tears over me. Blinded 
by an idea, I did not see their tears. I did not realize, as I do now, 
what I was bringing upon those nearest and dearest to me. But 
why indulge in recollection? it will not cause the past to return. 

And what a strange way of looking at my exploit many of my 
acquaintances seemed to have. “There! the foolish fellow! He 
got himself unwittingly into a pretty scrape!” How can they say 
such a thing? How reconcile such words with their representations 
of heroism, of patriotism, and other things of the sort? Why, in 
their eyes I represented all these virtues, and yet, I am a foolish 
fellow ! 

And so I came to Kishenef. They put a knapsack on my back 
and loaded me down with all sorts of military equipments, and forth 
I marched with thousands of others, many of whom, like myself, 
enlisted as volunteers. The rest would have stayed at home if 
they had been allowed. But they marched just the same as we, 
“the sensible ones” did; they marched the thousand miles and 
fought just as we did, perhaps even better. They fulfilled their 
obligations, in spite of the fact that they would have thrown down 
their arms and quitted the service, if only they were permitted. 

A faint morning breeze sprung up. The bushes gently waved, a 
sleepy bird fluttered its wings. The stars began to disappear. The 
dark-blue sky became luminous ; tender, feathery clouds swept over ; 
a grayish mist rose from the ground. 

Thus broke the third day of my—what shall I call it? Life? 
the last agony ? 

The third. ... How many more are still left? At most not 
many. I have grown very weak and apparently cannot get farther 
away from the corpse. It and I will soon be alike, and then we 
shall no longer be disagreeable to each other. 

I must have a drink of water. I will drink only three times a 
day: morning, noon, and night. 

* * * * * * * x * * * * 

The sun has risen. His huge disk, crossed and intersected by 
the dark branches of the bushes, is as red as blood. It promises 
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to be hot to-day. Neighbor,. how is it with thee? Thou art 
dreadful by this time. 

Yes, he was dreadful. His hair had begun to fall off. His skin, 
naturally dark, had turned wan and yellowish; his face was so 
swollen and distended that it was cracked even to the ear. It was 
already a mass of loathsome worms. His whole body was puffed 
out into a festering mass. What will become of him in the hot sun 
to-day ? 

It is unendurable to be lying so near to him. I must crawl away 
though it be never so small a distance. But is itin my power? I 
am still able to raise my arm to open the canteen, to drink; but can 
I lift my heavy, immovable body? Still I will try to crawl away, 
though it be only a little at a time, though it were only a foot an 
hour. 

Thus the whole morning passes with me in this position. The 
agony is intense, but what is that to me now? No longer can I 
realize, can I imagine, the sensation of a well man. I have become 
entirely wonted to pain. During this morning I have managed to 
drag myself about fourteen feet, and here I am again in my former 
place. But it is only for a short time that I have the luxury of 
pure air, if any air can be considered pure that is within a radius of 
half a dozen paces of a rotting body. 

The wind changed and brought to nie such a disgusting odor 
that I was nauseated. My empty stomach painfully and spasmod- 
ically retched. It seemed as though all my vitals were being torn 
out. And the putrid pestilential air still blows over me. 

I fell into a state of despair and wept. 


* * * OK * * * * * * * * 
Perfectly exhausted, crazy with despair, I lay almost unconscious. 
Suddenly . . . was it not the delusion of a disordered imagination ? 


I think not. 

Yes, it was the sound of voices. The trampling of horses’ hoofs, 
the voices of men. I almost cried out, but restrained myself. 
Well, supposing it were Turks? What then? To the torments 
already experienced others still more horrible would be added, 
such as makes the hair stand on end even when you read about them 
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in the papers. They skin their prisoners alive; they hold wounded 
limbs over slow fires! . .. All right if that were all; but they are 
so inventive! Were it not better to end my life even at their hands 
than perish here? And perhaps it may be our men? Oh, cursed 
bushes! Why have you thrown about me such a thick hedge. 
There is no seeing through them! only in one place something like 
a little window among the branches gives me a view out into the 
hollow. There I think is the brook from which we got a drink just 
before the battle. Yes, there was a huge slab of sandstone laid 
across the brook like a bridge. 

They are apparently crossing over it now. The voices have 
ceased. I cannot distinguish the language in which they were 
talking: my hearing also has grown feeble. 

Heavens! if they were our men. 

I will shout to them; they will hear me even from the brook. 
That is better than to run the risk of falling into the hands of the 
bashi-bazuks. Why are they so long in coming? 

I am tormented with impatience; I no longer notice even the 
odor of the corpse, though it is just as foul as ever. 

And suddenly in the break in the bushes appear the Cossacks! 
the blue uniforms, the red stripes, the pikes. A whole company of 
them. At their head ona splendid horse a black-bearded officer. 
As soon as the company broke through the bushes, he turned 
round on his saddle and shouted,— 

“ Fo-o-r-wa-ard !” 

“Wait! wait! for God’s sake! Help! Help! comrades!” I 
cried. But the trampling of the vigorous horses, the clanking 
of the sabres, and the loud voices of the Cossacks drowned my 
feeble wail: they do not hear me! 

Oh, accursed! And I fell back motionless, face down on the 
ground, and began to sob again. The canteen tipped over and the 
waters flowed out,—my life, my salvation, the postponement of my 
death! But I noticed it only when it was all lost except a half 
glass; all the rest has soaked into the dry, parched ground. 

Can I give any idea of the numbness that seized upon me after 
that horrible accident? I lay motionless with half-closed eyes. 
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The wind was constantly changing that day, and at one moment 
I breathed a fresh, pure air, and the next the odor of decay was 
borne to me. 

By the end of the day my neighbor had grown horrible beyond 
description. Once, when I opened my eyes to look at him, I was 
striken with terror. He had no longer any face! It had slipped 
from the bones. That terrible bony smile, that perpetual grin never 
before seemed so repulsive, so frightful, though more than once I 
had held a skull in my hands, and even dissected human heads. 
This skeleton in its bright-buttoned uniform made me shudder. 
“ This,” I said to myself, “is war.” This is the emblem of it. 

And the sun scorches and bakes as hotly as ever. My hands 
and face have been long burned and blistered. I have drunk my 
last drop of water. My thirst was so cruel that, though I resolved 
to drink only a little swallow, I finished it at a draught. Ah! why 
did I not shout to the Cossacks when they were so near to me? 
Even if they had been Turks, that were better than this. They 
might have tortured me for an hour or two, but now I have no idea 
how long I shall have to suffer here. 

My mother! my dear mother! How thou wouldst tear thy 
gray hair, how thou wouldst beat thy head against the wall, how 
thou wouldst curse the day that thou didst bring me forth, how 
thou wouldst curse the whole world to think of the suffering that 
men undergo in war! But thou and Masha, of course, have not 
heard of my anguish. Farewell, mother; farewell, my sweetheart, 
my bride! Ah, what agony, what torment! Something goes 
through my heart! 

Once more that poor little dog! The yard-keeper had no 
mercy:on it as he beat its head against the wall and flung it 
into a pit where garbage was thrown and into which slops were 
drained. But it was still alive, and it suffered for a whole day. 
But I am more unfortunate than the dog, for here I have been 
suffering for three whole days. To-morrow will be the fourth, 
then will come the fifth, then the sixth. ... Death, where art 
thou? Come! come! Take me! 

But death does not come and does not take me; and here I lie 
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under this fearful sun and not a drop of water to quench my fiery 
thirst, and the corpse is poisoning me. It has entirely disintegrated. 
Myriads of worms are dropping from it. How they swarm! When 
he is entirely destroyed and nothing but his bones and uniform 
are left, then it will be my turn, and I shall be like him. 

The day passes, the night passes, still the same. The morning 
dawns, still the same, another day goes. The bushes keep whisper- 
ing and whispering, just as though they were talking softly. ‘“ Here 
you'll perish, perish, perish!” they whisper. “ What’s to be seen 
here? What’s to be seen here, seen here?” reply the bushes on the 
other side. 

“What's the use? What's to be seen here?” says a loud voice 
near me. 

I gave a start and came to my senses. From among the bushes 
gazed the kind blue eyes of our corporal Yakovlef. 

“Spades here!” he cried. ‘“ Here are a couple more: one, ours ; 
the other, theirs.” 

“T don’t want a spade; I don’t want to be buried! I’m alive,” I 
try to cry, but only a weak groan comes from my parched lips. 

“Heavens! he can’t be alive, can he? Barin Ivanof! Boys, 
come here, our barin is alive! Bring the surgeon quick!” 

* * * * * * * * > * * * 

In half a minute they are pouring water into my mouth, brandy 
and something else. Then there comes a blank! 

Swinging along in step, the bearers carry the stretcher. This 
measured motion lulls me. Sometimes I sleep, then I wake again. 
My bandaged wounds no longer pain me. An unspeakably com- 
fortable sensation pervades my whole body. . . . 

“ Ha-a-alt! Set stretcher! Fou-rth relie-f! Rea-dy! Forward 
ma-a-arch !” 

That command was given by Pidtr Ivanuitch, our hospital offi- 
cer, a tall, thin, and very good-natured man. He was so tall that 
when I turned my eyes in his direction I could constantly see his 
face with its thin long beard, and his shoulders, although the 
stretcher is borne on the shoulders of four full-grown men, 

“ Pidtr Ivanuitch!” I whisper. 
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“What is it, my boy ?” 

Piotr Ivanuitch bent over me. 

“Pidtr Ivanuitch, what does the doctor say? Shall I die soon ?” 

“That'll do, Ivanof! you aren’t going to die. Why, all your 
bones are whole. What a lucky fellow! Neither bones nor arteries 
touched. And how did you live these three days and a half? What 
did you have to eat ?” 

“ Nothing!” 

“ Did you have nothing to drink ?” 

“T got the Turk’s canteen. Pidtr Ivanuitch, I can’t talk now. 
Wait till by and by!” 

“Well, God bless you, my boy, have a nap!” 

Again sleep, forgetfulness. 

I came to in the division hospital. Above me stood the doctor, 
surgeons, the sisters of mercy, and beside them, I see the well- 
known face of a famous Petersburg professor bending over my legs. 
His hands were bloody. He busied himself with my legs for a 
short time and then turned to me. 

“Well, you had a narrow escape, young man. You will live. 
We have only taken off one leg; that’s a mere trifle. Can you 
talk ?” 

I could talk, and I told him all that I have written down here. 


Vsevolod Garsiin. 
[ Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole.] 
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FADED LEAVES. 


OU may tire of looking at a single painting for a long time, 
how much more if you have to look at a large number of 
pictures! That is the reason why in the large galleries 
the eyelids grow so heavy and the benches are as crowded 

as an omnibus on Sunday. 

Happy the man who has sufficient self-control to choose from all 
the diversity a few pictures to which he can make daily pilgrimages. 
For, in this way, without the knowledge of the proprietor, a small, 
exclusively private collection may be established, although the pic- 
tures may be widely scattered through the long galleries. Every- 
thing that does not belong to this private collection sinks to the 
base level of gilt frames and canvas, a decoration to be run past on 
the way, but which does not tire the eye. 

Sometimes it comes to pass that you suddenly discover a picture 
which, at first overlooked, you decide, after close attention, to intro- 
duce into the limited but choice circle. In this way the collection 
steadily increases, and there is a possibility that this method car- 
ried on systematically, so to say, may change a large collection of 
pictures into a sort of private property. 

But generally you are in too much of a hurry. A rapid survey 
must be made, and a cross put after the pictures in the catalogue 
which you desire to annex, just as the forester blazes the trees 
when he walks through the woods. 

These private collections of course differ very much from one 
another. Recognized masterpieces are often sought for there in vain, 
whereas small, unpretending pictures are given the places of honor ; 
so that, in order to understand the queer arrangement prevailing in 
such a collection, the person who made the choice would better be 
engaged as guide. 
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Let us look, for example, at a single picture chosen from one 
of these private galleries. 

In a corner of the “Salon” of 1878 hung a picture from the 
brush of the English painter, Mr. Eveston Saintsbury. It was 
neither big nor little enough to attract popular curiosity, neither 
was there in its color or conception a trace of modern extravagance. 

A friendly glance was thrown upon it in passing, for it made an 
agreeable impression, and the subject was light and easily under- 
stood. It represented two lovers, who had had a little falling out. 
The public smiled as it passed and thought, in quiet, of these 
ravishing little quarrels, so stormy and yet of such short duration ; 
they arise from the most unimaginable and various causes and 
always end with a kiss. 

This picture attracted, in time, a small community. It had 
evidently been introduced into several private collections. 

On visiting the well-known corner, it was often found occupied 
by a single person, who stood there in deep thought. People of 
very different character met there, but all wore the same expression 
of countenance while they looked at the picture. It appeared to 
throw upon them a pale yellow reflection. It seemed, however, 
that only one person at a time could enjoy this work of art,—as 
if each one preferred to be alone with it. 

These two lovers are seated in an open arbor just near the 
high wall in a corner of the garden. It is built simply of green 
lattices, forming a high arch. The whole arbor is covered with wild 
vines, which climb from the left side over the rounded roof and 
hang down on the right in long, slender branches. 

It is late in autumn, for the arbor has lost its dense roof of 
foliage. Only the last tender twigs of the wild vine retain their 
leaves, and, meanwhile, before they fall the dying summer lends 
them all its remaining colors, so that, like delicate garlands of 
red and white blossoms, they hang there for a short time, adorning 
the garden with the melancholy glory of autumn. All around on 
the ground the withered leaves lie, and just in front of the arbor 
the wind with greatest skill has coiled the most beautiful among 
them into a small, round, graceful mound. The trees are already 
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stripped of their leaves; on a naked branch the little garden chor- 
ister with the red-brown breast sits, himself akin to a withered leaf, 
and repeats untiringly all he still remembers of his spring song. 

The only luxuriant thing in the picture is the ivy, for the ivy is 
like trouble,—it manages to keep green both summer and winter. It 
creeps along with its soft feelers, it gets into the smallest cracks, it 
sneaks through invisible crevices, and only after it has grown big 
and strong do we notice it, when it is too late to exterminate the 
parasite, which eventually destroys the whole house. But the ivy, 
veiling its work of destruction with beautiful shining leaves, re- 
sembles also the sorry shows of the fashionable world, which 
prompt mankind to smile with a joyful countenance while the heart 
is being slowly wasted by secret care and trouble. 

In the middle of the arbor a young girl sits on a rustic chair. 
Her two hands lie idly in her lap. She sits there with bowed head 
and a strange expression on her pretty face. It is not so much 
anger, still less ordinary pouting; it is in reality a great and bitter 
disappointment. She looks as if she were on the point of losing 
something without the power to hold it fast,—as if for her, also, 
something was withering. 

He, standing with his hand on the chair, begins to understand that 
the situation is graver than he thought. He has used every means 
to settle the at first so insignificant quarrel and make her forget the 
incident; he has attempted to preach reason and made fun of the 
matter; he has begged her pardon and humiliated himself, perhaps 
more than he meant to: but all to no effect. Nothing seems to pos- 
sess the power to draw her out of her death-like mood. He bends 
over her with an expression of fear. 

“ But you know that we really think so much of one another.” 

“Why do we, then, quarrel so easily, and say such bitter things 
about one another ?” 

“ But, dearest, the whole thing was so unimportant in the be- 
ginning.” 

“Just for that reason! Don’t you remember what we said to one 
another? How we tried to outdo each other in finding the words 


we knew would wound the most. Oh, to think that we use our 
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knowledge of each other’s character to find weak spots where our 
bad words will hurt most, and this we call ‘love!’” 
“ Dearest, please don’t be so serious about it,” he answers, trying 


to assume a lighter tone. “ Even if people love each other ever so 
much, they have moments of discordance; that cannot be avoided, 
you see.” 


“ And yet,” she cries, “there must be a love to which discord- 
ance is impossible, or else—I also deceive myself, and that which 
we call love is nothing more than—than ‘ 

“Do not deceive yourself concerning love!” he interrupts, 
earnestly. And in warm, eloquent words he describes to her this 
sentiment which ennobles men, teaching them to make allowances 
for the weakness of others, conferring on them the greatest of all 
joys, because it unites them with the most beautiful bond in spite 
of all small disturbances. 

She is only half listening to him. Her glance roams over the 
garden; she has inhaled the heavy breath of dying vegetation, and 
thinks of her own hopes and almighty love, fading like autumnal 
flowers. 

“ Faded leaves!” she sighs, quietly, and, rising, disturbs with her 
foot all the beautiful leaves which the wind had taken so much 
trouble to heap together. 

She walks up the alley leading to the house, he following at a 
short distance; he silent, for he has nothing to say. 

A feeling of fear and exhaustion overcomes him; he asks him- 
self, “Can I still win her? or is she miles away?” She walks with 
bowed head, looking at the flower-beds. There were asters lying like 
torn paper-flowers on their ugly leaves ; the geraniums hang stupidly 
from their broken stalks, and the hollyhock shows small, dwarfed 
buds on top and large, wet, rotten leaves on the stalks. 

Bitterness and disappointment seize her young heart: while the 
flowers were fading she has been journeying towards the winter 
of life. 

They disappear at the top of the alley. But the empty chair 
stands in the fading arbor, and the wind busies itself carrying leaves 
to the little mound. 
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* And in the course of time we all sit down—a//—in succession 
on the empty chair in a corner of the garden and stare at a mound 


of “ faded leaves.” 
Alexander Kielland. 


[ Translated from the Norse, by C. Sadakichi Hartmann.] 





FOR GREEN IS HOPE. 


“You are kicking up the dust!” shouted Cousin John. 

Ole did not hear. 

“He is just as deaf as Aunt Maren,” thought Cousin John. 

“You are kicking up the dust!” he called, louder. 

“Beg pardon,” said Ole, lifting his legs high in the air at every 
step. He would not have annoyed his brother for the world. His 
conscience was burdened enough. Was he not at that very moment 
thinking of her whom he knew his brother loved? And was it not 
sinful that he could not master a hopeless passion which was an 
injustice to his brother? Cousin Ole passed severe judgment on 
himself, and, while keeping on the other side of the road to prevent 
making a dust, he tried with all his might to think of indifferent 
matters. But, however far removed his thoughts were in the begin- 
ning, they always returned to the forbidden subject in the oddest 
way, like moths fluttering around a bright candle. 

The brothers, who were spending the holidays with their uncle, 
were on their way to the country-house of another relative, where a 
little dancing-party for the young people was going on. A number 
of students were on a visit to the country, so that these dancing- 
parties flew from farm to farm like an epidemic. 

Cousin John was quite in his element, so he sang, danced, and 
was witty from morning till night; and if his tone of voice was 
sharp when he reproved his brother for kicking up the dust, it was 
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really because it annoyed him that he could not make his brother 
share his own joyful mood. 

We know what ailed Ole. We know what was weighing on his 
mind. 

But even in his normal condition he was quieter and more silent 
than his brother. He danced like a nutcracker, John said, and 
couldn’t sing a note. And Cousin John affirmed that, in speaking, 
his voice was unsympathetic and monotonous ; besides that, he was 
absent-minded and awkward in ladies’ society. 

On approaching the place, they heard a carriage behind them. 

“That’s the doctor,” said John, and stood prepared to make a 
bow; for his lady-love was the district surgeon’s daughter. 

“Oh, how lovely she is—in pink!” cried John. 

Cousin Ole saw at once that the beloved one was in light green, 
but he didn’t dare to say a word for fear his voice would betray him, 
for he felt his heart in his mouth. 

The carriage rolled by at full speed. The young people greeted 
one another, and the old doctor called out, “We will see you 
later.” 

“No, she was in light green,” said Cousin John,—he had scarcely 
had time to change his burning look from the light red to the light 
green,—‘ but wasn’t she beautiful, Ole ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Ole, with an effort. 

“You are a blockhead,” cried John, irately; “but even if you 
were completely devoid of all perception of feminine beauty, it 
seems to me you should show more interest for the—the—the ‘ in- 
tended of your brother.’ ” 

“Tf you only knew how much I am interested!” thought Ole, 
and lowered his eyes. 

This delightful meeting rendered John wonderfully amorous and 
happy; he swung his stick, snapped his fingers, and sang songs. 
And, while thinking of the one in light green, of the spring-like 
freshness and bird-like delicacy—as he called it—of her garments, 
an old song occurred to him, which he sang with great gusto: 


For Green is Hope, dubedube-dubedub! 
Always and ever beautiful, dubedube-dubedub ! 
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This verse seemed to suit the occasion so well that he repeated it 
to infinity, at first in the waltz-time of the old melody, then as a 
march; again in high, rejoicing notes, then again in a whisper, as 
if he wished to confide his love and hopes to the moon and the 
forest. 

Cousin Ole was distracted. In spite of the deep respect he enter- 
tained for his brother’s singing, he grew so tired of that “ For Green 
is Hope” and of the eternal “dubedube-dubedub!” that it was a 
positive relief to him when they at last made their entrance into 
the courtyard. 

The afternoon passed in the conventional way; all enjoyed 
themselves admirably, for the majority were in love, and those who 
were not amused themselves by keeping an eye on the others. 

They played at graces. Cousin John ran about frantically, mak- 
ing a thousand jokes, bringing confusion into the game, and paying 
the ladies every possible attention. Cousin Ole stood at his post 
and took the affair to heart. He caught the hoop on the ends of 
his stick and threw it farther, with the utmost precision. Ole also 
would have amused himself had not his conscience made him such 
bitter reproaches on account of his criminal love for his brother’s 
fiancée. ; 

When the evening at last began to get cool they adjourned to the 
large saloon and began dancing. 

Ole never danced much, but to-day he seemed even less inclined 
to do so than usual. He passed the time looking on at his brother 
John’s flirtation with his intended. Ole’s heart grew heavy whenever 
he saw “ Light Green” gliding around in his brother’s arms, and it 
appeared to him that they danced every dance together. 

At last the party broke up. Most of the parents had already 
gone in their venerable old carriages, while the young people 
resolved to see one another home, it being such a beautiful moonlight 
night. But after the last ga/op, the hostess would not hear of the 
young ladies going out into the night air in their heated condition. 
She advised half an hour of cooling off, and in order to pass the 
time pleasantly she begged Cousin John to give them a little song. 

He consented at once, not belonging to that disagreeable class 
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of people who wait to be asked a great many times. He knew the 
extent of his capabilities. 

The strangest thing about Cousin John’s singing, or, I should say, 
about the various criticisms it evoked, was, that the opinions were 
more than usually divided. By three persons it was considered in- 
comparably beautiful. These three persons were: first, Cousin Ole, 
then, Aunt Maren, and, last, Cousin John himself. 

Then there came a large party who thought it comzcal to listen to 
Cousin John: “ He always put so much into it!” But, finally, there 
were some ill-disposed persons who asserted that he could neither 
sing nor play. 

As to the latter,—the accompaniment,—Cousin Ole always silently 
reproached his brother about this,—it was the only shadow on his 
great admiration for him. 

He knew, too well, how much trouble it had cost John himself 
and his sisters to teach him this accompaniment, especially the three 
minor chords, with which he generally concluded, and which he 
always practised before he went to a party. 

Therefore, when he saw him sitting at the piano, letting his fingers 
wander over the keys in a careless way, and murmuring to himself, 
“ Let me see; how does it go?” as if he were seeking the right key, 
it was like cold water down Ole’s back. For he knew that John 
was master of only three accompaniments, one in minor and two in 
major. 

In the mean time his brother sang boldly, choosing from his large 
répertoire. Schubert and Kjerulf were his favorites; and he sang 
one song after the other, all with the same deliberate calm and the 
light, half-played accompaniment. The only difficulty was the fatal 
spot, “I also lay my love and all my sorrow therein!” but this also 
he passed triumphantly. 

Suddenly Ole, who knew accurately the limit of John’s musical 
abilities, heard him leave the beaten track and begin to glide aim- 
lessly over the keys, and, to his horror, he recognized that John 
was trying to find the unhappy “ For Green is Hope.” But, luckily, 
he did not succeed, and contented himself with humming the song, 
striking at the same time the three famous minor chords. 
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“Now we are cooled off,” Light Green cried. 

This called out a general laugh at the zeal of the young lady to 
get away, and she was fiery-red as she said “ good-night.” 

Cousin Ole, who stood near the hostess, said good-night, too. 
Cousin John, however, was detained by the host, who wished to 
know with what professor he had studied music; and that took 
time. 

And so it happened that Ole and Light Green came out together 
into the front room, where the young people soon assembled about 
the hat-rack, partly to find their own coats, partly to help their 
neighbors to get theirs down. 

“Tt is no use pushing forward,” Light Green remarked. 

Cousin Ole’s throat now grew so parched that he only managed 
to make a stupid sound. They were standing close to one another, 
it was so narrow and crowded. Ole would have gladly sacrificed 
one of his fingers to be able to say something agreeable, or even 
sensible, but it was impossible. 

“You have surely not amused yourself this evening?” she said, 
in a friendly voice. 

Cousin Ole thought of the sad part he had to play the whole 
evening. His silence seemed to him to become oppressive, and 
therefore he answered,—the most stupid thing that could have 
occurred to him, he thought, as he uttered the words,— 

“Tt is a great pity that I can’t sing.” 

“ Probably a family weakness,” Light Green replied, with a quick 
glance. 

“ N—o—o,” said Ole, confused ; “ my brother sings excellently.” 

“Indeed, do you think so?” she asked, dryly. 

This was the queerest thing that ever happened to Ole,—that 
there should be a difference of opinion concerning his brother’s 
singing, and that she, the intended, should not be among the 
admirers ; and yet it was disagreeable to him to hear it. 

Another pause occurred, which Ole tried in vain to break. 

“Don’t you like dancing ?” she asked. 

“Not with every one,” he burst out. 

She laughed. “No, no; a gentleman can have his choice.” 
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Now Ole seemed to feel the ground loosening under his feet. 
He was like some one who, lost in thought, walks through the 
streets on a winter’s day and suddenly finds himself on an icy 
place. There was nothing for it but to hold one’s self straight, and, 
with courage born of despair, he cried, “If I knew—or dared to 
hope that one of the ladies—no! that the lady with whom I wish 
to dance, that it pleased her—hm, that she wished to dance with 
me—if—if- ” He could get no further, and, after saying “ if—if” 
several times again, he relapsed into silence. 

“You might ask,” Light Green ventured. Her bracelet had 
opened, and the clasp was so difficult to fasten that she had to bend 
over to press it together, which dyed her cheeks a deep red. 

“Would you dance with me, for example?” And everything 
began to whirl around Ole. 

“Yes; why not?” she answered. She stood there boring with 
the tip of her shoe into a crack in the floor. 

“On Friday they'll have guests at the parsonage; will you give 
me a dance ?” 

“With pleasure. Which shall it be?” she asked, trying to put 
on the airs of a fine lady. 

“A frangaise?” “ For it is so long,” thought Ole. 

“The second frangaise is still free,” the young lady answered. 

“Anda galop ?” 

“Yes, thanks, the first galop,” she answered, slowly. 

“ And a polka ?” 

“No, no; no more!” Light Green cried, and cast a fearful glance 
at Ole. At this moment John approached at full speed: “Oh, how 
lucky to have found you!—but in what company!” Then, in his 
amiable way, he carried Light. Green off with him to look for her 
wraps and to join the others. 

“A frangaise and a galop, but no more. Yes, yes! yes, yes!” 
Cousin Ole repeated, as he stood rooted to the spot. At last, noticing 
that he was alone, he quickly took hold of the nearest hat, let him- 
self out at the back door, stole through the garden, and had the 
greatest trouble in climbing over the fence right near the gate, which 
stood half open. He took the first path that led over the meadows, 
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and kept his eyes fixed on the parsonage chimney. He had a slight 
sensation as if he were getting wet up to the knees in the tall grass, 
but he did not notice that the host’s old military cap, which he had 
happened to take hold of in his hurry, slipped about on his head in 
every direction, and only found rest when the broad tip fell over his 
right ear. 

“A frangaise and a galop, but no more! Yes, yes! yes, yes!” 

It was pretty late that night when John reached the parsonage. 
He had accompanied the doctor’s ladies home, and now he was 
settling up accounts for the day. 

“She is a little timid, but, taken all in all, that pleases me.” 

As he turned into the path leading to the parsonage, he said, 
“She is devilish shy, perhaps more than is pleasant to me!” 

But as he crossed the courtyard he swore that capricious, snippy 
maidens were the most insupportable things he could imagine. 

Matters stood as follows: he was not at all pleased with the 
day’s results. Not that he doubted for a moment that he was 
loved, but just on this account he found her cold, reserved be- 
havior so irritating. Not once did she throw him the hoop, not 
once did she invite him to a game, and on the way home she had 
spoken to every one but himself. Next time, however, he would 
act differently ; she would live to repent this day. 

He stole softly into the house that his uncle might not hear how 
late he came home. In order to get to his own or his brother’s bed- 
room he had to cross a large lumber-room. Here there was a 
window which the young people used as a door, through which one 
stepped out on a piazza, formed by the roofing of the garden steps. 

Cousin John noticed that the window was open, and out in the 
balcony, in the clear moonlight, he perceived his brother’s form. 

Ole still had on his white ball gloves. He held fast with both 
hands to the lattice-work and stared at the moon. Cousin John 
could not understand his brother’s presence out there in the middle of 
the night, but he understood still less why he had a shako cocked 
on one side of his head. 

“ He is drunk!” thought John, and approached carefully. 

He heard his brother mutter something about a frangaise and a 
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galop, and then began to make such strange movements with his 
hands. 
John thought his brother was trying to snap his fingers. And 
now Ole sang slowly and distinctly in his unsympathetic voice,— 
For Green is Hope, 


For Green is Hope, dubedube-dubedub! 
Dubedube-dubedub ! 


The poor fellow, he couldn’t sing! 
Alexander Kielland. 
[ Zranslated from the Norse, by C. Sadakichi Hartmann.] 





THE WANDERING-JEW LEGEND: EUGENE 
SUE AND EUBULE-EVANS. 


the comparative treatment of literature there is no more 
likely field than the legends of antiquity or the Middle 
Ages; the vagueness of their outlines and the sense that 
they are the common property of all favor their adop- 
tion by successive artists and for varied forms of presentation. A 
typical legend of the kind is that of the Wandering Jew. Its essence 
is the tradition that a Jewish workingman, Theudas, was appealed 
to by Jesus of Nazareth, on his way to the cross, to allow him to 
rest a moment on his bench; that Theudas cursed him and bade 
him “Go on.” As a visitation for such heartlessness Theudas was 
made immortal on earth and driven to eternal wanderings, with the 
cry “ Go on” ever sounding in his ears. This has ever been a theme 
that attracted artists of every kind. I propose to examine two 
versions of the legend,—the famous novel by Eugene Sue and the 
too-little-known dramatic poem of Mr. Eubule-Evans, entitled “ The 
Curse of Immortality.” 

The essence of the legend is the idea of immortality on earth. 
This falls like a seed into the fertile mind of a thinker like Eugene 
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Sue, and draws to it elements of a like nature to itself. What is 
there among the realities of life fit to be joined with this idea of 
immortality on earth, so as to make with it a harmony of action? 

First, there is the idea of the family. In contrast with the indi- 
vidual members of it who perish, a family has a species of immor- 
tality continuing to exist down the generations of time. This is no 
fanciful distinction, but represents an inspiration which has been 
potent in the hearts of men in the far past. Throughout the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the Old Testament the conception of individual im- 
mortality is, to say the least, in the background ; it was in his family 
that the pious Jew looked to become eternal, and to him there was 
no higher blessing than the promise that his seed should never fail 
to all generations. Similarly, Eugene Sue’s novel traces the Renne- 
pont family not, of course, through a literal immortality, but through 
a century and a half, which, for the reader, is a sufficiently large arc 
of eternity. 

Again, while man is mortal, property is, in a sense, eternal ; 
more particularly the property that goes on accumulating by interest. 
We must not let the familiarity of economic operations in modern 
times make us forget what a burden to the medizval mind was the 
mystery of interest,—the silent increase of invested money owing to 
the mere lapse of time, without any human agency touching it. So 
real a difficulty was this to our ancestors that men seriously alleged 
against the lawfulness of usury the consideration that the principal 
must go on increasing in value through seven, and not six, days in 
the week, and that thus usury amounted to a breach of the Fourth 
Commandment. Property would never appear so clearly endowed 
with sempiternal life of its own as when it was allowed to lie at 
compound interest; and the basis of the story under discussion is 
the inheritance left so to accumulate for a century and a half, and 
then to be distributed among all members of the Rennepont family 
presenting themselves at a certain house in Paris on the 13th of 
February, 1832. 

A third form of immortality on earth open to humanity is associa- 
tion: individuals perish, but “a corporation never dies.” No com- 
bination of men has ever reached the ideal of such a corporation 
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so completely as the Society of Jesus. Bitter as is the attack upon 
this organization in Eugene Sue’s fiction, it sufficiently attests the 
absolute self-abnegation of the Jesuits and the merging of personal 
wills in the obedience to the general policy, until each member is to 
become “even as a corpse in the hands of his superior.” When to 
this is added the wide and intricate correspondence of the Order 
with all parts of the world and all grades of society, and the careful 
handing down of both records and policy from generation to genera- 
tion, it becomes easy to appreciate our author’s treatment of the 
Jesuits as a permanent entity, moving side by side with the history 
of the Rennepont family and the growing accumulations of the 
inheritance, keeping its vigilant eyes upon both in the hope of win- 
ning or barring the heirs and sweeping the inheritance into the 
Society’s treasury. 

With these three quasi-immortalities the immortality of the 
Wandering Jew is interwoven into a combination of clashing pur- 
poses which makes the action of the story. Its subjects or heroes 
are an immortal family ; the goal is a property which may be called 
immortal; the undying Order of Jesus is presented by Eugene 
Sue as a malevolent Providence ever on the watch to intercept the 
property from reaching the family, while the Wandering Jew is 
equally on the watch to counteract these machinations, in his capacity 
as a good Providence over the family the original founder of which 
was his own sister. The stage on which this strange drama is 
enacted is nothing less than Society as a whole; for it is specially 
noted in the Jesuit archives that the representatives of the testator 
are to be found in all ranks of society, from the sovereign to the 
mechanic. And the war of intrigue falls into two distinct phases, 
intensifying as it goes on. The earlier intrigue emanates from an 
aristocratic and ex-military head of the Jesuit organization. With 
him all is covert violence: a girl of noble rank is kidnapped into a 
lunatic asylum; Thuggee assassins are employed to detain an Ori- 
ental prince; it is even contrived, by a natural series of incidents, 
that a panther devours the sole horse by which one party of heirs 
can reach the destination at the appointed time. But when, after 
vicissitudes of fortune, the Jesuit leader is enabled to appear at the 
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rendezvous with no heirs present except the one who is a member 
of the Order, then the Wandering Jew—a link between the testator 
of a hundred and fifty years before and the time of opening the 
will—is enabled to produce the codicil left to his discretion, which 
adjourns the trysting time to a distant period when all the inter- 
cepted heirs can succeed in reaching the goal. Then, under the 
crafty Rodin, a new intrigue opens, by which the passions of the 
individual heirs are played upon: love is fanned by jealousy to 
suicide, devotion to public good is changed by ruin into a religious 
devotion that flies from the world, and the sympathetic innocence of 
children is used to lure them into a cholera hospita], where they fall 
victims. But even then, when the triumph of the Jesuits has been 
repeated under infinitely more difficult conditions, the watchfulness 
of their immortal foe has prepared to meet them, and the bonds con- 
veying the enormous inheritance are consumed by chemic fire in the 
very act of handing them over. 

There is one more element in Eugene Sue’s story which must 
not be omitted. The original legend involves not only immortality, 
but also perpetual wandering. This side of the action needs sup- 
port by some allied conception, and a conception has been found for 
the purpose of the ghastliest description. The plague is the great 
wanderer. The great epidemics that have desolated the countries of 
the earth—from the black death to the grippe—have been observed 
to make their appearance in different localities in a succession 
roughly suggesting intervals of a day’s journey. To those who 
understand germ theories there is nothing surprising in this; but to 
pre-science ages such calculations gave an eerie hint of a personality 
in the plague itself: the “pestilence that walketh in darkness.” 
Other traditions made it follow the footsteps of the Wandering Jew 
and constitute the heaviest part of his burden. This idea has been 
followed by our author: the plague is brought to Paris to make the 
intensified action proper to a finale, and the Wandering Jew himself 
is conscious of his blasting footsteps: 

“The Lord surely will not suffer it. Twice is quite enough. 


Five centuries ago the avenging hand of the Almighty drew me 
hither from the depths of Asia. <A solitary wanderer, I left in my 
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track more mourning, despair, disaster, and death than the in- 
numerable armies of a hundred devastating conquerors could have 
produced. I then entered this city, and it was decimated. Two cen- 
turies ago, that inexorable hand that led me through the world, again 
conducted me here; and on that occasion, as on the previous one, 
that scourge which, at intervals, the Almighty binds to my footsteps 
ravaged this city. ... And here again, for the third time in the 
course of five centuries, I have arrived at the summit of one of the 
hills that overlook the city, and perhaps I again bring with me 
terror, desolation, and death. . . . I have travelled from Asia even 
to the Frozen Pole, and death has followed in my wake. Dost thou 
not hear, O Lord, the universal wailings that mount up to thee? 
Have mercy upon all, and upon me!” 


He prays in vain; the mystic force presses him on, and he and the 
cholera enter Paris together. 


Turning to Mr. Eubule-Evans’s poem,* we find the story falling 
into a widely different shape. He supposes Theudas to be wnre- 
pentant, and that a single moment’s submission to the power he 
defied sixteen centuries before will bring the longed-for rest of death. 
The problem becomes thus a struggle of human will against divine: 


’Twere mine 
To rest this moment in the sleep of death— 
And how I yearn for it no heart can know !— 
Would I but breathe one prayer of penitence, 
But this my nature knows not how to frame. 
What! bow the neck? Dethrone the regal pride 
That gives me strength to suffer? Lick the dust 
In pitiful abasement from the feet 
That for these sixteen centuries have spurn’d 
The tender places of my soul? Nay! nay! 
I too am god-like; yea, perchance a god. 
A vast vitality that knows no term 
Inspires my motions, and the Will that guides 
So cruelly my fate is impotent 
To quench my contradiction. Heaven may change, 
But Theudas cannot waver. 


The nature of the immortality, too, is itself changed. The ordinary 





* “The Curse of Immortality,’’ by A. Eubule-Evans. Macmillan & Co. 
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legend represents the Wandering Jew as a figure bearing the accu- 
mulated marks of old age always upon him. Our present poet fol- 
lows another tradition, and fancies Theudas as renewing his youth 
every forty years. This gives the opportunity of treating the situa- 
tion with human love. Theudas, in his youthful guise, becomes 
linked to a maiden youthful and fair; they grow old together; and 
the action reaches its crisis when the wanderer is transformed from 
age to youth again, while his wife remains wrinkled and old. 

The form of Mr. Eubule-Evans’s poem presents the same com- 
promise between drama and other modes of presenting a story which 
characterizes Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.,’ or, for that matter, the 
whole of ancient tragedy. The main portions of the action are 
conveyed in dialogue, but the place of the second act is taken by an 
“interlude,” in which the main situation is put by the songs of the 
“Intermedii” and the discourses of the “ AZons.” The Intermedii 
sit in brotherly communion on cloud cushions, with the rays of 
sunset for their body-guard : 


Who hath such a couch as this,— 
Soft cloud-velvet fringed with gold, 
By the dainty winds unroll’d 

O’er the sunset’s red abyss ? 


Who hath such a life as we, 
In whose veins no passion flows ? 
We have but to sit and see 
How the mourners on earth’s stage 
Play their parts from age to age. 
Through a sleep diaphanous, 
Through a calm and clear repose, 
Penetrate their deeds to us. 


Naught to us is Life or Death, 
Nor alive nor dead are we: 
Pois’d on the Creator’s breath, 
Like a leaf upon a tree; 
Into tender motion stirr’d 
By a Force unseen, unheard ; 
Hanging with a feeble hold 
To the course of things that are; 
Never young and never old; 
Seeing all things from afar 
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Through a dreamy, blurring haze, 
Which, with kindly lens, refracts 
All creation’s clear-cut facts 

Into visions as we gaze. 


Lolling thus at their ease upon clouds they languidly scan the 
toiling crowds of earth, as they come and go, and seek to distil 
mirth by the way out of life’s bitter draught : 


Gendered in the womb of Time 
Of a world’s vivescent slime, 

Pale and weak, behold they come; 
Some aspiring, humble some. 
Hate and envy, rage and malice, 
Fill their hearts in hut or palace. 
Gravewards hurrying, still they clutch; 
Yellow dust they cherish much; 
Heap into a pigmy heap; 
Thinking of it scarce can sleep; 
Dying leave it all behind 

To another of their kind, 

Who, in turn, the filthy mass 

Into younger hands must pass. 
Thus they live their paltry lives, 
Thus ignobly each one strives ; 
Yet of love they prate, and seem 
Lapped upon some brittle dream ; 
Dare to shape a ghastly grin 

Till their hungry jaws sink in, 
Bear them proudly, and defy 
Death,—until they come to die. 
Sunk in passions coarse and base, 
All must loathe so vile a race; 
Even we must joy when Time 
Sends them back into the slime, 
Where the worm that eats them through 
Is as noble and as true. 


Yet amid the clouds they mark one of nobler mien, lifted by 
some vaster woe above his compeers, erect, serene, defiant, as amid 
the surging of Time’s ocean he has trampled the sixteen centuries 


dead : 
How he strides across the stage, 
Never weary, never still! 
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Earth appears too small a cage 
To confine so vast a will! 
And, my brothers, by his side 
There is one of woman’s frame, 
Mimicking his lordly stride 
With an effort weak and lame. 


As they seek to understand the situation, the AZons overhead sow 
the clouds with sudden speech: 


First Lon. He who, when naught created was, was all, 
And now, when all created is, remains 

Still all; before Whom in abasement fall 
Eons, Archangels, with adoring strains, 
Hath giv’n, of late, a boon to that lone man, 
Whose life so long in merest sorrow ran. 

Second Azon. I too, with effort concentrate of will, 
Shaping my vast extension to a point 

Of nicer observation, marked his ill 
Smile as his life with other grew conjoint. 

Archangel Gabriel, Ye hoary bulwarks of eternity, 
It is or boon or bane, as ’tis employ’d, 

Leading perchance to peace or piety, 
Perchance to anguish and despair more void. 


So may be heard the eternities commenting on the new situation of 
the immortal wanderer on earth, until the effort to listen becomes too 
much for the Intermedii: 


Let the AZons have their say, 
They are antiquate and gray, 
And for cycles they have sate 
In a solemn star-lit ring, 
Weighing nicely Force with Fate, 
Pondering if Death or Love 
In the end shall stronger prove ; 
Or the vex’d Creation sing— 
Jubilant, emancipate— 
Strains where, every trouble ended, 
Force and Fate and Death and Love 
Shall in one round psalm be blended. 


But let us, my brother, close 
Tired ears to words like these, 
Lull’d by velvety degrees 

To more indolent repose, 
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To a trance more white and numb, 
Where no throbbing thoughts can come, 
And the round world’s busy hum 

In a breathless void grows dumb. 


The first act has been occupied with preparing the situation so 
described. It was the one night of the year when 


the fierce brood of Hell takes visible shape 
And wreaks its fury on the vexed earth; 
A night of naked horror, absolute, 
Immense, absorbing. . . . 
A night of sins incorporate, let loose 
To torture Nature, till her ancient front 
Writhes into Chaos. 


Theudas finds the physical and moral confusion of that houra congenial 
season : 
Great Earth! how the wild gale begins to paw 
The mountain summit, muttering weird sounds, 
Like some vast passion inarticulate 
Of sheer intensity! how, one by one, 
The frighted stars recede, and the pale moon 
Grows ever paler, till the galloping clouds 
Gather, with one consent, in serried ranks 
And smother her in darkness palpable. 
A moment; then the Night’s dark breast is scarr’d 
With frequent lightnings, and the mountain rocks 
Down to its roots, the while its age-worn face 
Starts to swifter profile by this ghastly light. 
By Heaven! it is the blossom of all bliss 
To yield oneself a plaything to the strife, 
To lie thus babe-like in the mighty arms 
Of passionate Creation, fann’d by storm, 
Lit by red levins, lull’d by thunder-roar, 
And feel an immortality condens’d 
Into one throbbing hour of sense supreme. 


At last come the fiends with their prey,—a fair maiden cast by acci- 
dent within the sphere of their magic. The cross on her breast has 
cast its image on her heart, and her purity is secure; but the horrid 
lust for cruelty shows in the red fire of Satan’s eye, and the victim 
is being “ cunningly empaled” upon a cross when Theudas confronts 
the whole force of hell and dominates them by a suffering mightier 
than theirs: 
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By the mighty force 
Of misery, in comparison whereof 
Thy devilish pains are but as pricking straws 
Upon the pallet of thy life, I charge 
Thee once again to yield thy baser will 
In loyal servitude to mine. 


After a struggle Satan is forced to give way: 


Will yields to sterner will, as matter yields 
To weightier matter, by a law which works 
Resistless in the soul. 
It is easy to follow the successive steps of the action: how the 
maiden is recovered from the shock of that hell-riot, and 


her heart 
Still beats the time to life’s strange melody ; 


how all other love vanishes from her in comparison with her awed 
passion for the strange deliverer, and he at last brings himself to 
take her love into his life of woe: 
for love 

Is a fond selfishness, wherein two souls 

Absorb each other’s sweetness, and give forth 

The mingled perfume of a joy which scents 

Existence far and wide. 


How the forty years pass swiftly and sweetly 


In the ripe sunshine of a love which knows 
No cloud or even twilight; always bright, 
Serene, sufficing; fostering, in the nooks 

And crannies of a ruined life, heart-flowers 
Which hang festoons of joy o’er facts of pain. 


It is when the moment approaches which will transform the one 
back to youth and leave the other aged that Satan and his allies 
prepare their intrigues to sow dissension between the lovers and 
separate them one from the other. These arts have no effect upon 
the love, but they succeed in raising doubts,—doubts reinforced in 
Leila’s case by the pressing fact that love in the future will be con- 
trary to nature. Thus is reached the crisis, and the last night of the 
forty years; and Theudas is walking alone by the Lake of Geneva. 
The Powers above renew their efforts. Gabriel appears to warn of 
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an awful moment approaching, and bids the sinner accept the gracious 
offer ere it comes: 


Gabriel. I pray thee, hear me; for my soul is sad 
In sympathy with thee. 
Theudas. Thou hast no soul : 
Thy being is a shallow blaze of light 
Where feeling withers, coveting the shade ; 
Thou knowest not the varied depths of pain 
And tangled mystery of suffering. 


Voices in the air cry from all sides, “ Repent!” and before him is 
seen a woman’s form of more than mortal loveliness: 
Guardian Angel: 


I am the angel 
Who watched o’er thy birth, 
When forth from the Darkness 
Thou camest on earth. 


I am the angel 

Who, close at thy side, 
With humble endeavor, 

Thy footsteps would guide. 
I am the angel 

Who, slighted and spurned, 
Repulsed and rejected, 

Hath always returned. 
I am the angel 

Who never can find 
Perfection unless with 

Thy being combined. 


But Theudas is proof against the allurements even of this sweet 
sister self, and lies down unrepentant to sleep. The scene changes 
to dawn, and Theudas is still sleeping; but now a youth of gracious 
presence. Leila is brought to the spot by the disguised Satan, and, 
possessed with tales of Theudas’s loss of love for her, which the sight 
before her makes her believe all too likely, she resolves to quit him 


forever : 
Leila. She would not thou shouldst know 
The sorrow thou hast laid upon her soul, 
And, seeking death herself, would set thee free 
For newer, happier life with her thou lovest. 
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Farewell! The years bring respite to thy toil, 
And may the joy of this fresh love present 
Thy path with sunshine. On thy cheek I press 
Lips which no passing thought hath ever stirr’d 
To faintest treason ’gainst thy fancied love. 
[Stoops down and kisses Theudas. 
How sweet the contact! Once again, farewell! 
[ Theudas opens his eyes dreamily. 
Theudas. My mother! 
[ Closes his eyes again. 
Leila. Ah! he calls me mother,—me, 
His wife for forty years. His mind is young 
Once more, and at the sight of my wan features, 
Deep-lined with wrinkles, all his memory 
Reverts to his first manhood, when there hung 
Some age-worn face in motherly caress 
Above his own. Needed not this word 
To tell me it were better that I died. 


She kisses him again, and then flees. Theudas awakes: 


What was it that I felt upon my cheek, 

Soft as some fragrant flower? Methought I heard 
The voice of my lost Leila, and yet 

I see her not. I know not how to live 

Without her. 


He moves towards the lake, as 


the morning air 
Sweeps in a song whose melody is strength 
Through these new limbs. 


Yet what is youth without his love >— 


This is the hour 
In which I need her most; for youth renewed 
Means woe intensified. Without her smile 
How can I bear the fardel of my life? 


He sees Leila on the edge of the precipice. In vain he calls her 
name: before his very eyes she has sprung into the lake. As he 
cries out in woe, the water-spirits soothe him: 
Oh, yield not to sorrow, 
Thou mortal distrest ; 


Oh, yield not to sorrow: 
Thy love is at rest! 
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All gently we caught her 
In sisterly arms, 
And tenderly brought her 
Where nothing alarms ; 
There peacefully laid her 
In soft, oozy bed ; 
Of lilies then made her 
A crown for her head: 
E’en there, where the water 





Is quiet and deep 
Composed we Earth’s daughter 
Forever to sleep; 
And there will we cover 
Her pitiful clay, 
As lover might lover 
With sumptuous array,— 
With soft-tangled foliage 
Of lily and sedge, 
And plants that, in dotage, 
Hang over the edge: 
For there, when the billows 
Are raging o’erhead, 
Serene on sand pillows, 
Smile sweetly the dead. 
And there, soft reclining, 
She aye shall remain, 
Where love knows no pining 
And hearts feel no pain. 
Then yield not to sorrow, 
Thou mortal distressed ; 
Oh, yield not to sorrow: 
Thy love is at rest! 


In his agony Theudas turns to behold Satan and his tempters 
triumphant ; the voice of Leila from above calls him; and the solu- 
tion of the action is found by Theudas yielding to the heavenly love 
he had resisted for the sake of the earthly love he had won and 
lost : 


For thy dear sake, my Leila, I own 

That I have sinned against the God of heaven, 
And crave forgiveness for my sin. And now 
I follow thee, sweet soul, where thou art gone. 


He sinks down and dies, and while Satan retreats discomfited, angels 
sing the Epilogue: 
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Great was their sorrow and great was their sin; 
But, through the golden gates, love presseth in. 
There,—where the cycles that pulse from the Throne 
Compass the Godhead with life as a zone; 
Where, in the furnace of sanctified joy, 
Earthly emotions are purged of alloy,— 

There the long-wearied ones find their repose. 
Each in the other sweet happiness knows. 

So through the ages they henceforth shall cling 
Closer together, and God’s praises sing, 
Hearing Him ever, and gaining the grace 
Needed by mortals to gaze on His face. 


R. G. Moulton. 





ON THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


[From a lecture delivered to the students of the University of Pennsylvania. ] 


JAR too great stress has been laid, I think, upon the diffi- 
culties and obscurities of Shakespeare’s text. It is 
mainly the scholars who emphasize these blemishes, to 
us simple folk the meaning in many a disputed passage is 
as plain as the way to parish church, and when we listen to the play 
on the stage, and the plays were written to be thus listened to, there 
is not a difficulty from the first scene to the last. However, if there 
is one lesson deeper than another which Shakespeare teaches us, 
it is imperturbable charity and respectful forbearance towards the 
universal world of man. Wherefore, if learned men delight to bark 
and bite over commas, we certainly can afford to look on with a 
smile, and—at a respectful distance. To understand why so much 
importance is attached to the interpretation of phrases in Shake- 
speare, we have but to remember how dear his words are to every 
heart, and to understand why his text is open at all to discussion we 
must remember the state in which that text has come down to us. 
In Shakespeare’s day every company of actors included one 
or more playwrights, whose duty it was to provide new plays 
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for the company. These plays, thus made by the company’s play- 
wright, were the property of the company, just as much as the 
flowers or fruit which a gardener grows are the property of his 
employer; the flowers may be stolen, but this does not alter the 
relation of the gardener to his employer; he has produced them 
for his employer, and to his employer they belong. This office of 
playwright explains, to my mind, what has been termed Shake- 
speare’s indifference to the fate or to the fame of his plays. It was 
his sterling honesty that forbade him to claim them. They were no 
longer his, but belonged to his fellow-actors. This is to me an 
all-sufficing explanation. I think, however, that another explana- 
tion might also be surmised, and this is, that Shakespeare was 
conscious of more power than he ever put forth. I doubt if he 
ever felt that he had done his very best. As he was mortal, he 
must have had an ideal higher than any he ever reached. To him 
these dramas must have been far from being the miracles they are 
to us, and may not hence have arisen his indifference to their fate ? 
Be this, however, as it may, certain it is that these plays were 
held to be the property of the company for whose benefit they 
were written. This fact, however, did not prevent an unscrupulous 
and enterprising bookseller from publishing a play which happened 
to have an extraordinary run of popularity. And about twenty of 
Shakespeare’s plays were thus published. How the bookseller 
procured the copy for these publications we cannot exactly know. 
It has been supposed that it was taken down by short-hand during 
a performance, or that after the play was over the actors were 
bribed by mugs of beer at neighboring taverns to repeat their parts, 
or a stage copy may have been stolen outright. These single 
plays which were published during Shakespeare’s lifetime, but with- 
out his authority, remember, were cheap, common affairs, often 
printed with old defaced type on poor paper. They were about six 
or eight inches square, and were sold for a sixpence; from the 
shape in which the paper was folded they have received their 
names,—the Quartos. These little pamphlets, cheap and common 
enough in their own day, have become almost the most costly 
books in the world. In no one library is there a complete set, and 
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never will be, unless additional copies are discovered hereafter. 
Bear in mind that the Quartos appeared in Shakespeare’s time and 
are of great service, since they, presumably, give us the way in 
which the plays were performed under Shakespeare’s own superin- 
tendence. 

Seven years after Shakespeare’s death two of his friends and 
fellow-actors gathered together all his manuscripts, so they said, 
and published them, in 1623, in one large volume, which is always 
called the First Folio. It is this volume which is always accepted 
as the chief edition of Shakespeare, and it is so accepted because its 
editors said in the preface that it was printed from Shakespeare’s 
manuscripts. If this were really so, perhaps not a breath of oppo- 
sition to the text of this First Folio would be tolerated. But we 
know that this assertion by Heminge and Condell was a grace 
snatched beyond the bounds of truth. In several plays the text of 
the First Folio is an exact reprint of a Quarto, and as a Quarto has 
no intrinsic authority, the Folio in this case has no more. This, then, 
opens the door to a host of emenders, and when a somewhat large 
number of manifest typographical errors is added, the welcome is com- 
plete to all who assume to correct and improve Shakespeare’s text. 

In point of fact, I think a little charity will diminish the heinous- 
ness of the untruth which Heminge and Condell uttered when they 
said they printed from Shakespeare’s manuscript. They printed 
from copies which had been in use on the stage for many years. 
There had been, undoubtedly, stage copies originally in Shake- 
speare’s handwriting, but as time had rendered them much worn, or 
even worn out, they had been replaced by copies of the printed 
Quartos, and as the correct, original text had been perhaps copied 
from worn-out manuscript into the printed Quarto, Shakespeare’s 
friends deemed themselves honest and true when they said that they 
had printed from Shakespeare’s own handwriting. 

This Folio was reissued in 1632,—this is the Second Folio,—and 
again in 1664, and in 1685. These comprise the four Folios, and 
with them end the old texts; and the modern editors begin in 1709, 
with Rowe. Bear in mind that in no play do we get nearer to 
Shakespeare than in pages printed surreptitiously during his lifetime, 
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or in those printed seven years after his death, and that very, very 
little change—scarcely anything more than in punctuation and in 
the division of lines—has been made since Capell’s edition, a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. 

The proportion of lines which are perfectly clear in comparison 
with those which are hopelessly obscure is so great that the latter 
may be said to be insignificant in number. These tangled lines con- 
tain no keys to character, and hide from us no profound wisdom 
nor enchanting beauty; so trifling and fleeting are they that our 
ears never detect them when we listen to the play on the stage. 
Every year that I grow older the less I care for discussions over 
minute changes of Shakespeare’s text. They are generally carried 
on by scholars of abundant leisure, and do we not know that Satan 
always finds some mischief still for idle hands to do? Take that 
obscurity in “ Romeo and Juliet,” about which pages amounting to 
volumes have been written. Juliet says: 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phcebus’ lodging; such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the West, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalk’d of and unseen.’ 


Now, what these “ runaway’s eyes” are which Juliet wishes to wink 
we do not know, and around them the battle rages fierce and long 
and the stormy winds do blow. I may have my own little theory, 
but—’sh! It is quite sufficient for me that Juliet wished something 
or other to wink that Romeo might be unseen, and I don’t care 
whether it is “ runaway’s,” or “rumor’s,” or “runagate’s,” or “un- 
awares,” or “ enemies’,” or “ rude day’s,” or “soon day’s,” or “ sunny 
day’s,” or “ curious,” or “‘ envious,” or “ runabout’s,” or “ Titan’s,” or 
“ ribald’s,” or “ Luna’s,” or a dozen others which have been, with 
vociferous vehemence, proposed. I am not sure that Shakespeare's 
prophetic eye did not reveal to him the fierce light that would beat 
upon this passage, and that Juliet’s heart-felt prayer was that the 
commentators’ eyes might wink. 


“ 
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Again, Hamlet says that certain men, through some vicious mole 
of nature, or by the o’ergrowth of some complexion, or by some 
habit, carrying the stamp of one defect, though they be infinitely 
virtuous in every other direction, shall in the general opinion take 
corruption from that particular fault,— 

‘the dram of eale 


Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.’ 


What is the dram of eale, and what is the noble substance of a 
doubt? Here we have another field for a battle royal, and the 
hurly-burly is deafening. It has lasted a hundred and fifty years, 
and they are still at it. I will not din your ears with the Babel of 
substitutions that have been proposed. The comic aspect of the 
hubbub is that the combatants are all, to a man, agreed as to the 
meaning of the passage, which the context shows to be as clear as 
noonday, that a perfection will be often obscured by a trifling 
imperfection. It is precisely the same idea that Shakespeare ex- 
pressed in one of his sonnets where he says that— 

‘ The painful warrior famouséd for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 


Is from the book of honour razéd quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d.’ 


Assured of the meaning, I am quite content to let others hotly 
contend for the separate words. Meanwhile, an echo from the 
nursery affords a perfect parallel and an admirable paraphrase: 

‘ Ah, how one ugly trick will spoil 
The sweetest and the best! 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possessed, 
Which like a cloud before the skies 
Hid all her better qualities.’ 


But it must be confessed that sometimes no sense whatever can 
be made of the passage, because there is such a downright printer’s 
blunder in some word that emendation is hopeless, as where Timon 
bids his Steward invite all his friends, “ Lucius, Lucullus, and Sem- 
pronius Ullorxa ;” what this “ Ulorxa” is we may guess till doomsday 
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but shall never know; and grant that we descend to our graves 
ignorant of it, is the loss severe? In “ The Merry Wives,” the Host 
says to Ford: 


“My hand, bully; thou shalt have egress and regress ;—said I 
weill?—and thy name shall be Brook. It isa merry knight. Will 
you go An-heires ?” 


This “ An-heires” matches “ Ullorxa,” and does it eclipse a single 
beauty of the play? As I have just said, the proportion of these 
hopelessly obscure lines has been greatly exaggerated. How many 
of them do you imagine that there are? and what is their proportion 
to the intelligible lines? I have wasted the time to count roughly 
all the lines which go to make up the comedies. There are over 
thirty-two thousand. Now, how many are the lines in this number 
where through some error or other, or printer’s blunder, the sense is 
perverted? In view of the outcry which is made over the obscurity 
and the corruption of Shakespeare’s text, I really think you would 
be justified in making the very moderate guess of five hundred. 
Surely there ought to be five hundred out of thirty thousand to 
justify the clamoring and hammering editors. But no, you are far 
astray. Then halve the five hundred. Still far, far wide. As a 
matter of fact, out of the thirty-two thousand one hundred and 
fifty-seven lines in the comedies, the lines that are beyond the power 
of assured healing are just nineteen. In mathematics, as you know, 
infinitely small quantities may be neglected, and, really, I think, we 
might without offence apply this mathematical rule to the hopeless 
obscurities of Shakespeare’s text. 

The two editors who have done the most to mould the text as 
we have it to-day are Theobald and Capell. Theobald’s edition 
came out in 1733, and Capell’s about thirty years later, a fact which 
of itself is sufficient to silence the baseless assertion that the 
Germans appreciated Shakespeare before his own countrymen ap- 
preciated him, a claim which I can never hear without irritation. 
The first voice to be raised in Germany in the interest of Shake- 
speare was Lessing’s, but when Lessing wrote his “ Dramaturgie” in 
1767, Shakespeare had already been edited by Rowe, the poet- 
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laureate, and one of the best of English dramatists of his day; by 
Pope, one of the best of poets of his day or, as some still think, of 
any day; by Theobald, whose fame was great as a classical scholar ; 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer, a highly-cultivated man and Speaker of the 
House of Commons; by Warburton, afterwards Bishop of Glouces- 
ter; by Dr. Johnson, whose fame we all know; and by Edward 
Capell, the licenser of plays under the king. Can tribute be more 
profound than this array of the finest minds and of the keenest 
scholars of the age devoting itself to elucidating the text of him 
whom they all proclaimed as the greatest of poets? And yet the 
Germans say that they discovered Shakespeare! which is just about 
as true as for him to claim that he discovers London who goes there 
for the first time. 

Because shortly after Shakespeare’s death the drama and the 
stage were obliterated by that “wild wind in which the gloomy 
brewer’s soul” swept all England, and because in the reaction under 
the merry monarch the flowers of poesy were choked by flaunting 
poppies, it has been assumed that Shakespeare was neglected and 
forgotten, but the demand for edition after edition of his works 
shows how, like all the silent, unobtrusive operations of nature, he 
was growing close to the nation’s heart, and slowly but surely taking 
his place beside the Englishman’s Bible. “Time,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“which is continually washing away the dissoluble fabrics of other 


? ” 


poets, passes, without injury, by the adamant of Shakespeare’s. 


Horace Howard Furness. 





THE PLOT OF “AS YOU LIKE IT”: AN INDUC- 
TIVE STUDY. 


Tuis drama furnishes us with a fine example of two leading 
characteristics of Shakespeare’s work, the many-sidedness of his 
intellect and the symmetry of his art-work. Interpreted from the 
point of view of these two considerations, its fulness and beauty will 
be revealed in the clearest light; and such interpretation falls natu- 
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rally into the following divisions for treatment: First, to trace the 
symmetry of design in the plot; second, in the selection and devel- 
opment of character; and third, by weighing results in the balance, 
to reach the moral principles which underlie the whole structure, 
—that most fascinating attempt to the critic, who ever strives in his 
analysis to touch the living spirit of the poet that makes alive the 
body of his creations. 

The plot, like so many of Shakespeare’s, is not original; it is 
borrowed from Thomas Lodge’s novel, “ Rosalynde.” This is a 
love-story of the style named euphuistic, of which the distinguishing 
characteristic is excessive ornament. It is carried to such an extreme 
in the piling up of antithesis and illustration that it becomes an end 
in itself, and the maker is occasionally obscured by the style. But, 
apart from the affectations of euphuism, “ Rosalynde” is a story full 
of clear moral truth and wholesome sentiment, like a beautiful woman 
in a fantastic dress; and, having studied it, it is pleasant to believe 
that Shakespeare loved it, as indeed we may gather from his bor- 
rowing it and the manner in which he handled it. 

His power as a dramatic artist is shown in the skilfulness with 
which he uses the material ready to his hand. With unerring 
judgment he decides what is good for his art-purpose, rejects what 
is superfluous, alters what does not exactly fit his design, finally 
creates what is still lacking, and gives to the world entirely new 
characters, with the result of a rounded and complete whole,—a 
perfect comedy, as original and deeply true in thought as it is light 
and graceful on the surface. 

Story and drama are sister arts, closely allied, and have much 
in common. They both consist of the invention and accumula- 
tion of incidents, for their own sake or for the sake of some special 
purpose, and both also depend for their effects upon action or 
arrangement of incidents. But here we come upon the difference 
between the arts; the drama in its action needs a selection of inci- 
dents; the fulness and freedom of story is here limited in several 
ways. By the mechanical difficulties of representation, the play- 
writer cannot command incessant changes of scene, nor indeed can 
all kinds of scenes be represented on the stage, as they can by the 
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story-teller’s pen. Again, a greater conformity to reality is demanded 
by the spectator of the stage. Action in the drama can never go 
back: all that has gone before must be implied; whereas, in story- 
telling, one of the finest effects is got by first placing the reader in 
possession of a striking situation, and, having thus secured his 
interest, working back to account for the situation before the action 
proceeds. And again, every character and every incident must 
explain itself in the drama; whereas, in the story there is always the 
narrator to comment upon or explain everything. 

We see now what were the difficulties Shakespeare had to over- 
come—difficulties of dramatic construction—in putting a favorite 
story into dramatic form. Besides these difficulties, he had to deal 
with the peculiarity of euphuistic style, which weighted the progress 
of the story with long and elaborate dissertations, introduced on 
every possible and impossible occasion. This tendency to moralize, 
of which the heaviness is redeemed by Lodge’s dainty and poetic 
fancy, furnishes us with a very good example of our poet’s gift for 
assimilating whatever is of worth, while rejecting all that is worth- 
less or foreign to his design. ‘As You Like It” is remarkably free 
from reflections, from moralizing that is in any way forced; and yet, 
in reading the play side by side with the story, we find every sug- 
gestion of moral truth and every beautiful imagination in the one 
retained in the other. The master-worker separates each grain of 
fine gold and each jewel from what is less genuine, and gives them 
fresh value by resetting them and working them up among his own 
finer gold and gems. , 

“ Rosalynde” begins with the death of Sir Rowland de Bois (we 
retain Shakespeare’s names for the sake of clearness) and the divi- 
sion of his property between his three sons. There is a grand 
tournament at which the wrestling takes place, the imprisonment of 
Oliver by the usurping King of France (for whom Shakespeare substi- 
tutes the usurping Duke), the seizing of the heroines in the forest 
by robbers and their rescue by Oliver, the elaborate proposal of 
Oliver to Celia, the rising of the peers of France in favor of their 
lawful king, a fight and victory and death of the usurper,—all these 
incidents are either omitted by the dramatic action altogether, or 
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worked out in an altered form by the relation of the actors. Each 
alteration or omission is necessary either from the art point of view, 
or from the thought point of view, or both. For instance, in the 
first scene, instead of the death-bed, which would be incongruous 
at the beginning and unsuitable to the comedy, we get the whole 
situation of the dead man’s heirs and results of his legacies by the 
speech of Orlando, and, at the same time, a revelation of the inner 
character of the youth when put to a crucial test. When we have 
seen, in the course of our analysis, that on the worthiness of this 
youth depends the worthiness of Rosalind’s love, that her love is 
the very core of her individuality, and that she is the central figure 
on which the drama turns, we shall the better appreciate the con- 
struction which strikes the key-note by the true ring of Orlando’s 
worth. Instead of the novelist’s arrangement, a larger legacy of 
land left to the youngest son, exciting the envy and causing the 
malicious wickedness of the eldest, we have “but a poor thousand 
crowns” left to Orlando, which he cannot get from Oliver. Yet, 
not poverty, but his degradation from the place of a gentleman, 
“this is it that grieves me,” he says to Adam, while Oliver’s 
hate is excited by a less vulgar motive than envy of wealth. “My 
soul, yet I know not why, hates nothing more than he.” A leading 
motive in the play is the superiority of nature to fortune, a sharp 
discrimination between the worthless adventitious things and the 
essential realities of life. In accordance with this, Orlando’s wrong 
consists not so much in loss of fortune as in the indignity put upon 
his noble nature. And to make Oliver’s hatred grounded rather 
upon the desire to possess Orlando’s greater wealth than upon the 
envy of those qualities which made the youth really his superior, 
would have been out of keeping with the character of one who 
shows himself, in the end, capable of appreciating goodness and of 
earnest repentance. In the story, as soon as Oliver hears of the 
champion at the coming tournament who overcomes all opponents, 
he seeks him out, “to take opportunity by the forehead,” and binds 
him by oath to take Orlando’s life. In the drama, Oliver has the 
wicked idea suggested to him from without, by the visit of the 
wrestler to explain how the tender youth has already decided to try 
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a fall with him and is in danger of his limbs or life. And under 
cover of wounded affection—“ almost with tears I speak it... . I 
speak but brotherly of him .. .’—he justifies himself, poisons the 
other’s mind, and ensures that the worst shall be done against 
Orlando. Here again, the incident is moulded to fit the character- 
conception. Oliver will not be “altogether misprised,” even by the 
wrestler, if he can help it,—nor is his wickedness so much spon- 
taneous as born of opportunity. 

The first scene between Rosalind and Celia starts in a different 
way the theme of Nature versus Fortune. The whole of the first 
act is, in a way, an introduction to the real drama; that is, a story 
of Jove, than which there can be no better field for observing the 
conflicts of Nature and Fortune and the real supremacy of Dame 
Nature; for there it is she most frequently succeeds in setting at 
naught my Lady Fortune. 

The first act puts us in possession of the past story of the per- 
sonages up to the time of their appearance in the forest of Arden, 
where they “fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden 
world,”—a fitting background to throw up the vivid colors of the 
old, old story, the romance of love. All the harsher tones are 
concentrated in this first act, that nothing discordant may mar 
the soft effects of love and nature, gradually blending into one 
melody at the last. The first act deals with the wrongs done to 
Orlando, to the banished Duke, to Rosalind, and accounts for the 
appearance, sooner or later, of all the principal characters in the 
forest. But the tones of suffering and evil are kept as unobtrusive 
as possible; tragic details which are in place in the story are here 
omitted or softened down. Relieving this strain of wrong and evil 
passions, we have the sudden idyllic love of Rosalind and Orlando 
and the ideal friendship of the two cousins. 

The form of the plot is that known technically as complication 
and resolution. “A train of events is obscured and diverted from 
what appears its natural course, which gives the interest of compli- 
cation; after a time the obstruction is removed and the natural 
course is restored, which is the resolution of the action: the com- 
plication, like a musical discord, having existed only for the sake of 
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being resolved.” Regarding the four love-stories as together con- 
stituting the main interest of the play, we shall find that their com- 
plication is caused by one obstruction ; and that this obstruction being 
removed, the complication is completely resolved. This obstructing 
cause is Rosalind’s disguise. The first act very fitly ends, if this be 
so, with the announcement of the disguise; the introduction comes 
to an end because the train of complication is laid. In the same 
way, the play comes to an end when the disguise is dropped, for that 
is the final bringing about of the resolution. 

Let us see what use Shakespeare makes of this incident—a 
heroine disguised as a man in presence of her lover, and personating 
herself—with which Lodge has provided him. Rosalind and Or- 
lando are an ideal pair of lovers, and, at the same time, their love is 
so real that we can measure and feel the warmth of it; yet not once 
throughout the play does Shakespeare make Orlando address a word 
of love to Rosalind present in her own character. The whole effect 
of his love is contrived through the disguise, except where it is 
indirectly revealed by others. The effect of her love is heightened 
and intensified by the disguise; so that of their love we get the 
breadth and the depth and the height as we could not possibly have 
done by pages full of love-vows and exchange of romantic speeches. 
Face to face, as Orlando and Rosalind, they have not one single 
love-passage, save the wrestling scene, where Orlando is dumb before 
her, and the final scene, when happiness consummated makes words 
superfluous. Rosalind, by means of her disguise, secures the proof 
of his true love, reveals her own heart to us, and brings about her 
marriage. 

But besides this pair of lovers, Lodge has two others, Celia and 
Oliver, Silvius and Phoebe. Shakespeare adopts these and adds to 
them another, Touchstone and Audrey. And upon Rosalind’s dis- 
guise the fortunes of all these turn. It is in seeking the shepherd 
youth whom Orlando “in sport calls his Rosalind,” that Oliver 
meets with Celia; it is owing to Rosalind’s disguise that Phcebe falls 
in love with her, and so is cured of her pride. Rosalind, by re- 
suming her sex, clears up all the difficulties of the other couples, 
who, at her marriage with Orlando, are respectively united. 
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Keeping in mind the motives running through the play like 
threads in a fixed pattern, let us see how various incidents are modi- 
fied and adapted to these motives: the contrast of fortune and 
nature, the intrinsic worth of man as distinct from his circum- 
stances, and the worthlessness of all that is false, hollow, or exag- 
gerated. 

In the story, her father includes Celia in the sentence of banish- 
ment passed upon Rosalind; in the play, Celia banishes herself. 
Had Celia been compelled to go, the element of free self-sacrifice 
would have been lacking, although her love might have shown itself 
strong in standing the test. In the incident of Orlando’s escape, 
while the barbarities of his brother given by Lodge are softened 
down, prominence is given to the action of old Adam, because it 
is a sacrifice of friendship, an important vindication of the dignity 
of manhood which makes subservient to itself all the accidents 
of fortune. The love of Celia and the love of Adam override all 
obstacles,—the one forsakes home and kindred and rank, the other 
gives up the well-earned repose of old age and the means of living 
when too infirm to work, and both alike know that they have 
secured the one thing needful. 

The opening of the second act, in the forest, has the double 
dramatic effect of balance and of contrast. We have watched the 
rapid ups and downs of fortune; we are taken now into the midst 
of nature. After the feverish atmosphere of the court, we get “ this 
life more sweet ;” after the anxious passions and mean scheming 
of ambitious worldlings, the calm-souled dignity and steady self- 
knowledge of the good Duke. Here, truly, is “liberty, not ban- 
ishment.” 

Several incidents which, viewed apart from the design of the plot, 
appear perhaps trivial, when taken in relation to the whole, are seen 
to have a value of their own and to be necessary, though details, to 
the complete symmetry. One distinction of the simple, natural life 
of the country is the importance of what seem trifles to those 
accustomed to the busy stir of town-life, to its quick succession of 
events and briskness of competition. The relative importance of 
opposing ideas and interests is changed; the inner life invades and 
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colors, as it were, the outer, seizing upon each little fact and circum- 
stance as a peg upon which to hang a moral, in the country; while 
in the world, as we know well, the absorbing outer life is apt to 
invade and color the inner life. To the country-dweller each ordi- 
nary occurrence in the long day is an event; common things are 
redeemed from their monotony by being made the vehicles of a 
long-winded, leisurely philosophy, and the appearance of a stricken 
deer, the very trees and stones are turned into parables. Each inci- 
dent of the hunt is a serious event, when the hunt is the business of 
life ; to sing, and to criticise the music and poetry are occupations, 
not occasional distractions from occupation. Even to sleep is a way 
of passing time not to be despised by such exiles as Jaques and 
Celia. Each scene, then, which we may at first have thought trivial 
has its purpose to serve in creating the atmosphere of the country 
life and accentuating the contrast between its reposefulness and the 
restlessness of the world, where one day sees a dukedom gained 
or lost, or the execution of a crime which changes princesses into 
homeless wanderers; where men feel that any hour may call forth 
all their resources to contrive or to endure. 

Two more incidents may be noticed, as instances of how Shake- 
speare has moulded his material into the shape required for his 
design. In the story, Oliver is put into prison by the wicked Duke 
after Orlando’s flight, and there he repents, at great length and very 
euphuistically. Personal suffering is evidently at the root of this 
repentance. In the play it is nature asserting herself, and not the 
rough usage of fortune, which works the reformation. Oliver is 
here touched by his brother’s returning good for evil, risking his 
life in defence of him who had sought to take that life. Here we 
have a heart-repentance; it is rather the man moulding the event 
than the event moulding the man which Shakespeare keeps promi- 
nent before us. 

The same purpose is to be found in the alteration of an incident 
in the closing scene. The story tells of a rising in favor of the good 
Duke (or rather King), of a fight and victory. Instead of this, 
Shakespeare makes the bad Duke gather together an army and pro- 
ceed to the wood to put his brother to the sword. Once there, he 
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is defeated,—not by another army, but by an influence of the inner 
life, to which, like all the rest, he has become subject in passing within 
the domain of nature. It is no outward reverse, but a change of 
heart, which overcomes him too: the man not so much is moulded 
by as moulds his fortune, and his ambitious purpose, instead of 
being snatched from him, is resigned voluntarily. 

The more closely the plot is examined, the more evident becomes 
the perfect symmetry of its construction, and a full and formal analy- 
sis will yield a wealth of general design, combined with a finish of 
detail that mark the true master of dramatic art. 


C. A. Wurtzburg. . 





BALLAD ADDRESSED BY EUSTACHE DESCHAMPS 
TO GEOFFREY CHAUCER ON SENDING 
HIM HIS WORKS. 


SocraTEs full of philosophy, 
O Seneca in virtues, Briton in their practice, 
O Ovid great in art of poetry, 
Thou, brief in words, but wise in rhetoric, 
A lofty eagle, thou in science learned 
Illumin’st the so-called realm of AE=neas, 
Isle of the giants, foes of Brut, and sown 
Hast thou the flowers, planted the roseate tree, 
Hast reaped for those unknowing of the tongue, 
O great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Thou god of earthly love in Albion 

And of the Rose in thy Angelic land, 

The Saxony of Angels—e’er since the prospered 
England—whence this name derives 

Its latest sense in learned etymology ; 

Into good English hast thou turned the book ; 
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An orchard, garden of poesie hast thou sought 
From those whose skill is valiant for themselves, 
Already long the time that thou hast charmed, 
O great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer. 


From thee as from the fount of Helicon 

I long sometime to have a genuine draught, 

The conduit of which is wholly in thy power, 

To slake thereby this burning thirst for knowledge, 
Which here in France would be too long unquenched 
Until the time that thou hast given me to drink. 
Eustache am I, whose garden thou shalt have, 

But freely take these works of a mere scholar, 

Which now thou canst possess from me through Clifford, 
O great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer. 


L’ENVOY. 
Poet sublime, praises do but harm, 
A nettle in thy garden would I be: 
Consider what I now have said, 
Thy noble plant, thy sweet melody. 
To tell me this, I pray thee write again, 
Great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Translated by Charles Flint McClumpha. 


UREN cin on aemeenmennel 


THE SECRET OF PIPPA’S POWER. 


THIs inspiration of Browning’s—“ Pippa Passes’”—reveals the 
secret of celestial influence. Pure Spirit, personified as maidenhood, 
is let loose among the complex disorders of the lower world,—even 
as, in the sacred legend, God is supposed to have set free Satan. As 
in the Arabic story evil is let to work its own will upon the fabric 
of order and contentment, so in the Italian story the antithesis of 
evil is allowed its way in presence of the profoundest desires of 
humanity : 
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First, outlawed, what Emerson calls demonic, love; second, law- 
ful or nuptial love; third, the enthusiasm of fatherland; fourth, 
worship, or devotion of the soul. 

These four categories of human feeling are necessarily idealized 
to the child’s vision; else she could not enter into them sympathet- 
ically, and therefore as a restorer. Incomparable is the characteristic 
insight of the master here. The sinful element in the passion of 
Ottima and Sebald, with its attendant catastrophe, the murder of old 
Luca, are concealed from the child. She descries nothing behind 
the olive leaves but Sebald courting while Luca sleeps. So she is 
not prohibited by any evil knowledge, even by the dark suspicion 
which haunts the village, from passing into the presence—I mean 
the soul-presence—of the guilty lovers. 

But although Pippa’s solitary heart first singles out Ottima as 
the happiest one in Asolo, yet her exquisite nature scents the odor 
of putrefaction—“ There’s better love, I know.” 

Again, unconscious of the student’s plot, no piercing perception, 
no bruit of a fly in the amber can be admitted into the breast of the 
maiden to impair the simple serenity of her faith in the young 
couple’s plenitude of happiness; and so there is no false note in the 
resistless sorcery of her song. 

So Pippa, with the same imperceptibility with which the atmos- 
phere enters the delicate cells of the lungs, penetrates later even 
into that remote region where the human will forges its fatal voli- 
tions, and solves her own problem. 

Now, one thing I should like to really know: 
How near I ever might approach all these,— . 
Approach, I mean, so as to touch them, so 


Asto . . insome way . . move them—if you please, 
Do good or evil to them some slight way. 


With the removal of the evils of the microcosm disappear those 
of the macrocosm. Pippa has been called the young optimist. But 
optimism is too aggressive a word, suggests too much of an effort 
to believe in the victory of the best. Hers is the upward look, the 
sweet serenity of perfect faith and the largest hopefulness. All these 
sinful men and women must be at their best; all these malign influ- 
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ences disturbing the order of the cosmos must disappear in such a 
presence. She sees only “the true content” between Luigi and his 
mother. She hears only the calm prayers of the bishop for his 
brother’s well-being; and before the apparition of this divinity 
standing at the vestibule of these threatened souls, the deadly agen- 
cies must flee. So she brings Acadie everywhere, the innocence 
that was in Eden, the momentary sinlessness that tradition assures 
us took possession of the world when the dove descended on 
Jesus. 

It is because Browning is a realist that the result of this collision 
between the holy child and organized society is not complete. The 
elements presented justify the substitution of an idyllic and ideal 
community for the immature and primitive contradictions which 
should become self-destructive. Compare “As You Like It,” where 
the highest art requires the self-cancellation of contradictories. 

But the emphasis of the natural law that only from within can 
radical change be wrought in the soul is most perfect. This law 
must be implicitly obeyed not only in the influence of the heart into 
insurrection against the processes which would prepare destruction, 
but in all teaching and genuine criticism of works of art. 

The concern of “Pippa Passes” is rather with motive than 
movement, and what action it does depict is marshalled to no com- 
pleted fulfilment, and terminates in no definite dénouentent, It is 
simply a series of events, dramatic in character and in the superficial 
appearance given them by the manipulation of the poet. A dramatic 
lyric or symbolic poem, one might call it, as Browning is one of the 
most allusive of poets. 

The dramatic form is faultless—a prologue, four scenes each 
with its interlude of explanatory under-action, and epilogue. There 
is no culmination of interest or attempted elaboration of incident 
into a continuous plot. The story is comprised within a few hours, 
a feature which demands especial recognition, as limiting and so 
concentrating the author’s achievement within severer confines. The 
action is mainly psychological and produced by the unexpected 
momentary contact of a poor silk-weaver, during her one holiday, 
with the various atmospheres which constitute her environment, of 
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the real nature of which, as of her own identity as the child of a 
nobleman, she is and remains unconscious. 

Perhaps the zones of color are here and there too exuberant, and 
the monologues too highly refined; byt one is fain to fall in with 
the bright fatalism of the song which is the motive of the work: 

‘*God’s in His heaven: 
All’s right with the world ;” 
and the loftiness of the poet’s message and buoyancy of its spirit must 


ever make it a treasure to the human soul. 
Charles J. Woodbury. 


A DETERIORATION OF THE STAGE. 


Mr. Dion BoucicavuttT acutely observed long ago that morality, 
since the day of Shakespeare, had shifted from the ear to the eye. 
We cannot tolerate some of Shakespeare’s text, but we view with 
complacence scenes that his day would not tolerate. 

Publications devoted to the industry of the drama—for in their 
contemplation it is rather an industry than an art—are occupied with 
the farce-comedy, so called, protesting against the rising flood of it; 
and a muddy flood it is, thick with all sorts of flotsam. Mr. Charles 
H. Hoyt is rightfully reckoned as the father of this farce-comedy 
manifestation. Its elements are the elements of the “variety” stage 
reinforced by low-comedy character and given a reason for its being 
in a theme expounded dramatically. In the annals of the stage Mr. 
Hoyt will probably have a place as the creator or compounder of these 
features into a form distinct enough, though humble, to be called a 
school. After him the deluge. The flood of imitations has come, in 
many instances, with distinctive character sufficient in the likeness to 
show that there is really a Hoyt school; in most, lacking entirely that 
influence, being made up simply of the variety stage, with drivel to 
connect the “turns,” instead of presenting these with a conclusive 
scene-shifting after each one of them, as in the regular variety pre- 
sentation. This, in itself, is not an evil. Indeed, to have any sort of 
connecting motive, however weak, must be conceded as an advance 
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upon disconnectedness, as beads strung show higher intelligence 
than beads in a mass. It is on the way to a necklace with co-rela- 
tion of parts. 

\ Neither the Hoyt school nor its flood of imitations is likely to 
suffer other than the natural diminution and death that all forms of 
effort meet when they have had their day. But every effort chal- 
lenges attention to its procreative power, and whether its offspring 
is to be something higher or lower.) Of Hoytism it may be said that 
it bears better things, as this writer himself has exemplified in suc- 
cessive productions. In all that he has produced there is nothing 
to “bring the blush of shame to the cheek of the young person.” 
If not elevating, he is wholesome. But in the flood of imitations, 
there is manifest an appearance that is not to be welcomed. Like all 
floods it is what it carries that works mischief. 

The Variety performance—the Vazdeville—has its legitimate 
title to existence, and in its place serves its purpose. But the lead 
that has been given it in this new form, following in the wake of the 
farce-comedy episode of Hoyt, has opened to it a wider chentéle ; 
and its character is such as to make it the opportunity of perversion. 
Most conspicuously now, this perversion is of the “ skirt-dance.” In 
the skirt-dance, which came to us from the English stage, whence 
the bare-legged “burlesque” came a score of years ago, there was 
introduced an element that carried deterioration in it, as certainly as, 
on a higher plane, the romanticism of Hugo and Gautier carried the 
seeds of decay, for all that it broke the life-crushing cerements of 
classicism. 

The skirt-dance is itself beautiful. It has a poetic fascination, 
and embodies a rarer attainment of pose and motion than the con- 
ventional dal/et premiére has opportunity for. The grace of drapery, 
the charm of color, the beauty of face, are parts of a whole, united 
with movement, that make an attainment higher than the appeal of 
the dall/et with its necessary acrobatic excellence. But the ballet is 
a distinct and finished stage product. It is justified as any acro- 
batic performance is, and it makes no allusions. The skirt-dance rests 
upon the dress—but slightly conventionalized—of the women of the 
civilization whence it springs. 
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There is the line broad and clear that divides the moral and the 
immoral. It is a line plain enough, and yet it was in the failure to 
discern it that a recent counter-blast on the “ Décolleté in Modern 
Life” missed its aim. Whatever keeps within its nature is shrouded 
in morality, as certainly as Adam and Eve in the Edenic state 
were naked and not ashamed. In the performances of “ Macbeth” 
by Booth and Modjeska, the Macduff, the Malcolm, and divers 
Scottish chiefs appeared with bare legs, cross-gartered. Whatever 
may be said for the taste there can be no impeachment of the morals. 
The display of the dad/et and of the long list of conventional figures 
on the stage that outline the female form, is safe within the purpose 
of its being and the circumstances of it. If true to its nature, im- 
morality is not wrought by it. If immorality results, the fault is in the 
medium that extracts that message from it. If untrue to its nature 
it becomes simply indecency. So, true to its nature, the da//e¢t has 
reference to agility, grace, form, and is as complete in its justification 
as similarly garbed figures in perilous evolutions at the top of the 
circus tent. The distinction is inherent; it is one of principle, and it 
runs from the studio of the artist, with its model, to any appearance 
accepted with an aim apart from immorality. 

It is in this sheer division that skirt-dancing finds itself danger- 
ously near the line. Based upon the accepted dress of woman, it is 
plain that its being must be bound by the rules of morality that 
guard that garb. The ballet-girl is free to the standard set by an 
acrobatic display. The skirt-dancer must never forget her name,—a 
dancer in skirts. She presents the figure of the woman of civiliza- 
tion, and any presentation that does not consist with the morality 
that should hedge her in, is a murderous stab at the chief moral 
standard of that civilization. The sure and fatal tendency of this 
presentation is already exposed—in a literal sense too—in what has 
followed in the flood of farce-comedy imitations. It is not the “ high 
kicking” display. That comes on with short skirts or no skirts and 
is safe against demoralization, from the nature of the acrobatic dis- 
play, of which it is part. The perverted skirt-dance has lengthened 
the skirt, not shortened it, and it so presents to a whole theatre full, 
drawn from the sounder part of the community by the appeal of the 
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farce-comedy, a spectacle that was once monopolized by the Yardin 
Mabille of Paris. 

To be brutally frank, the figure of the woman of our civilization 
as she may be seen in the street or the garden party, is now displayed 
in the trained leaping and attitudinizing of the acrobat and contor- 
tionist, and, inherently, from the character of the garb, with no refer- 
ence that justifies and makes wholesome the display, the appeal made 
is grossly immoral. Verily, there is new material for fresh sermons 


on the “ Decay of the Drama.” 
Morris Ross. 





SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION WEEK: STRAT- 
FORD LETTERS. 


Our revels now are ended; these our actors... 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

THE commemoration week is over. Stratford has again seen 
three of its great dramatist’s plays performed, and Mr. and Mrs. F. 
R. Benson’s company have proved that they are capable of giving 
a fine translation of some of Shakespeare’s characters. The week 
opened with “ Hamlet,” in which Mrs. Benson made a touching 
Ophelia; and Mr. Benson an original and striking Hamlet, not, 
however, without some minor blemishes, and a serious blunder in 
the scene of the player-king. Polonius was well rendered by Mr. 
Athol Forde, though made up a little too old, and failing in the 
famous “advice” to Laertes. The Gravedigger of Mr. J. R. Weir 
was well modulated, and the Ghost of Mr. Philips was finely 
managed. 

On Tuesday the 21st, the modern comedy of “ New Men and 
Old Acres” was set on to refresh the Stratford audience and give the 
actors time to rehearse the later plays. The subordinate players 
better filled the parts of “society” men and women than those of 
the classical drama. Miss Ferrers, who had egregiously failed as 
Hamlet’s mother, made a good Lady Matilda Vavasour, and Mr. H. 
Ross a good Herr Blasenbelg. Mr. G. R. Weir made an inimitable 
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“Mr. Benjamin Buntie,” the self-made man; Mrs. Benson made a 
charming, if somewhat slangy and fast, Lilian Vavasour; and Mr. 
Benson, her devoted lover, “ Mr. Brown.” On Wednesday, April 22, 
“Much Ado about Nothing” was presented. Here Mr. Benson 
was at his best; his “ Benedick” leaves nothing to be desired. Mrs. 
Benson’s “ Beatrice,” arch, airy, and yet womanly, is yet rather too 
full of motion and posing for either the well-bred lady of the court 
or the stage-lady of Shakespeare’s days and meaning. Mr. G. R. 
Weir rendered a good Dogberry. The rest were weak. 

The “Birthday” presentation was “The Tempest,” which was 
put on also on Friday and Saturday. The preconceived notions 
of book-students of Shakespeare were shaken together and recon- 
structed by seeing the play performed. What did Shakespeare 
mean in this? What was his plot? What his plan of producing 
all these phantasmagoria and spirits? Who was the hero? What 
was Caliban? Mr. Benson renders him, with infinite skill and 
consistency, as a being suffering from hereditary taint and savage 
upbringing, yet a man, with like feelings as other men, of revenge 
and gratitude, capable of admiration of bravery and goodness, and 
susceptible to the charms of sweet music. By the mere fact of 
choosing the difficult part of “Caliban” and acting it so well, he 
seems to elevate the “monster” into the part of “hero.” A new 
creation, somewhat less than civilized man, yet not less than savage 
man, with thoughts, moods, feelings, and reason in him, the mis- 
formed but athletic “Caliban” of Mr. Benson strangely wins our 
sympathy, and suggests a hope that when the ship and crew depart, 
and he once more becomes “his own king,” a development of his 
better self may ensue. Unconsciously we side with him against 
Prospero, the stilted and heavy acting of which by Mr. Philips 
makes him more an enemy than need be. More than one who 
listened to his declamation of the noble lines on the magic of the 
masque felt inclined to “make a ghost of him that did it,” so as to 
relegate him forever to the one part he played well,—“the buried 
majesty of Denmark.” The Stephano of Mr. G. R. Weir was a 
good drunken butler, and the Trinculo of Mr. Athol Forde was 
not badly done. The Miranda of Mrs. Benson was necessarily sweet 








and charming, but there was too much affectation in her motions 
and positions for an artless child of nature. Miss Johnstone, the 
Ariel, with a good voice and conscientious study, was rather too 
substantial, and was badly dressed. The scenery was beautiful and 
the masques and spirits were beautifully managed. The scene where 
the harpies fell on the viands of Alonso was worthy of “ Walpurgis 
Nacht,” though departing somewhat from the text. 

The weather during the week has been bright and beautiful ; 
full sunlight and full moonlight have glorified the scenes. But keen 
winds still prevail, and keep the late spring back. The proverbial 
nightingale has not come forth to sing its first song on the 23d this 
year ; nevertheless, the other pilgrims have come in greater numbers 
than usual. 

Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, midnight, April 25, 1891. 


Mr. Benson’s clever comedy company was engaged to give the 
annual dramatic performances at the Memorial Theatre this year, 
and a more successful series has only on one or two previous oc- 
casions taken place. Mr. C. E. Flower’s acting edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays being that generally adopted, the representations are 
always interesting, as a wise discrimination is exercised in the text 
used on these occasions. We know how dreadfully mutilated the 
stage editions of Shakespeare’s are-——how some ambitious actor 
has “altered” the text to suit his own puny ideas as to what is 
right and proper. Mr. Flower gives us Shakespeare’s lines pure 
and unadulterated. 

The programme for the week included “ Hamlet,” “ New Men 
and Old Acres,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” and a revival of 
“The Tempest.” In what better way could the anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth and death be observed than by giving repre- 
sentations of the creations of his profound genius, as some of those 
noble plays wherein he moulds the figures of men, and, Prometheus- 
like, breathes into them the animation and the passions of life? 
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Mr. Benson brought with him a very strong and efficient 
company, and the plays were placed upon the stage with rare 
completeness. 

The audiences assembled to witness the plays this year were 
the largest that have been seen here, and comprised many literary 
ladies and gentlemen from the metropolis. Mrs. Benson’s imper- 
sonations deserve all praise. The more reposeful scenes of the 
plays were replete with the delicacy and gentleness of maidenly 
reserve, the more passionate side of the characters was delineated 
with an impulse and energy consonant with the currents of the 
dramatic situation. Of course “The Tempest” was the piéce de 
résistance. It was placed upon the stage with special scenery, from 
the brush of Mr. W. T. Hemsley, who has a wide metropolitan 
reputation as a scenic artist. The-dresses were designed by Mr. 
Benson, and were in excellent taste. A more appropriate mounting, 
indeed, could not have been conceived. 

Various opinions are expressed respecting Mr. Benson’s assump- 
tion of Caliban. Mr. Walter Besant, who witnessed the perform- 
ance, was pleased with Mr. Benson’s conception. Mrs. Stopes 
(Donnelly’s formidable antagonist) thought it was too much exag- 
gerated, and most playgoers are on the side of Mrs. Stopes. In 
some of the scenes there was a disposition to make the incidents 
too pantomimic, and the classical character of the comedy was 
thus in a great measure placed in jeopardy. But, altogether, it was 
an excellent representation. Mrs. Benson’s Miranda was a delight- 
ful impersonation, and Miss Johnstone, as the tricksy Ariel, was 
graceful and charming, and sang the songs with enchanting sweet- 
ness. The revival was as memorable as any of those which have 
preceded it. This was the twenty-third of Shakespeare’s plays 
placed on the Memorial stage, and Mr. Flower seems determined 
that the whole shall be produced sooner or later. 


George Boyden. 


STRATFORD-ON- AVON, April 26, 1891. 
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RUSKIN ON WAGES: UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


THE long-expected issue of Mr. Ruskin’s poems is still fur- 
ther delayed, or rather, is patiently waiting the operation of the 
American Copyright Act. This volume seems to be anticipated 
with something like eagerness on the part of the reading public, 
but it is probably interest in Mr. Ruskin rather than in his book. 
I have lately come across two or three pamphlet-works of Mr. 
Ruskin’s which appear to be extremely scarce. One of these is 
evidently reprinted from “Friendship’s Offering,” or one of the 
other numerous “ Keepsakes” that were in vogue in the thirties. 
It is in the form of a tale, and is entitled “Leoni: a Legend of 
Italy,” by J. R., and the copy now before me is dated “ London, 
1868.” It has evidently been privately printed by some friend of 
the author’s, for it contains a characteristic prefatory note, signed 
“J. R.,” an extract from which reads: 


“You know how often I have said that I would never do any- 
thing to reprieve from well-deserved oblivion the tawdry little bit 
of sentimentality in which your partial kindness persuades you to 
find something worth preservation, but which in my heart I feel to 
be neither more nor less than the outcome of a fleeting impression 
left upon my youthful mind by the reading of Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’— 
a work that by the admirable reticence of its prose and verse should 
surely have instructed me to better result... . If you must have 
Leoni out of his inaccessible hiding-hole of an annual, . . . let me 
ask in return that these few words of parental condemnation should 
accompany him; so that when you and the too-indulgent friends 
for whom you design your little pamphlet, and to whom you 
promise to restrict it, hold the sorry tale in hand, they may know 
that he who wrote would fain disown it, albeit the pages may contain 
one or two sentences rightly felt, and expressed with all the sincerity 
of youth.” 


What is really wanted, however, and what Mr. Ruskin won’t 
give us, is a cheap edition of his principal works. It is but com- 
paratively few among the lovers of literature who feel themselves 
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able to disburse three or six guineas for a single work, and those 
who would fain possess the “ Modern Painters” or the “Stones of 
Venice” must do this or go empty away. But when our erratic 
Professor says he does not want any one to possess a book of his 
who will not give him at least a “doctor’s fee” therefor, he evi- 
dently forgets that a “doctor’s fee” has a descending as well as 
ascending scale,—and, indeed, a few of the smaller works ave been 
brought within the means of the “limited.” But the larger works 
are still inaccessible, and seem likely to remain so. In this regard, 
here is an hitherto unpublished letter written by Mr. Ruskin to a 
correspondent who had the temerity to beard the great man on 


the matter: 
MELROSE, 24th September, ’71. 


My DEAR SirR,—I am sincerely obliged by your letter; but for 
reasons partly stated in ‘Fors Clavigera,’ I do not wish to print a 
cheap edition of axy books. Nevertheless, if you can afford your 
sevenpence a month, all that / have to tell you, that I think worth 
your listening to, will come into ‘ Fors,’ or I will tell you where and 
how to find it elsewhere. 

Truly yours, 


J. Ruskin. 


Not much comfort here: and the “Fors” was subsequently 
raised in price from sevenpence to tenpence a month. 

In a letter dated 1889, Mr. Ruskin, writing to a correspondent, 
says: “ You may print this when and wherever you like, as any- 
body else may whatever I write at any time, if only they don’t 
leave out the bits they don’t like.” With this sanction, I will quote 
for the benefit of your readers another hitherto unpublished letter 
of Ruskin’s, written to a gentleman who had sent him a pamphlet 
on the subject of “ Wages,” and which is exceedingly interesting, 
as embodying the Professor’s well-known views on this question : 


HERNE HILL, 5th June, ’74. 


S1r,—I have been much interested by your pamphlet on wages, 
which I suppose your publisher sent me by your direction. As I 
observe you honor me by quoting a sentence of mine in it, you will 
perhaps pardon my intruding a question on you privately, which 
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otherwise I should only have ventured to state in any notice I may 
have to take of this important address in public. You limit your 
estimates and inquiries (as far as I can see) to the profit and loss 
—prosperity and depression—of the iron trade only. Have you 
arrived at any conclusions as to the effect of that trade on other 
businesses? For instance, in consequence of its flourishing con- 
dition, I pay twice as much for the fire by which I am writing as I 
did last year. You examine the effect of that rise of price on the 
coal-owner, and you congratulate him and the country generally 
on his better remuneration. But you do not examine the effect of 
the change on me, nor congratulate me. Again: the sum I pay 
extra for firing is withdrawn from that which I am able to spend on 
art patronage. The coal-owner becomes the art patron instead 
of me. Have you examined the effect upon the art of the country 
which is likely to result from making the coal-owner its patron, 
instead of the persons who are occupied in the study of it? Again: 
you speak of iron as if it were always useful. 

Can you give me any estimate of the capital sunk unproductively 
in the merely ornamental iron railings of London, or perhaps it 
will be better to say, the iron railings simply? I suppose it would 
be difficult to separate the cost of ornamentation with any definite- 
ness from that of general make. But I have long wished to obtain 
from some competent authority a rough estimate of the total sum 
thus withdrawn from productive labor. These three questions are 
strictly only branches of the main one,—the effect of the iron and 
coal trade on other trades or occupations. 

But I permit myself one more inquiry in another direction. 
You point with exultation to the various incapacities of Belgium 
and Russia for production of iron. Do youthink, then, that if a little 
more iron existed in those countries, or in the world generally, 
and if Belgians and Russians were less stupid than they are, the 
British nation would find existence impossible, or even greatly 
inconvenienced by the increased sagacity and wealth of its neigh- 
bors? And might not the sentence at the close of your address, 
concerning the dignity of those who are the least dependent upon 
the favors of others, be advisedly coupled with an assertion of the 
dignity of those who are least dependent on the stupidity of others ? 

I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
J. Ruskin. 


William G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, May 5, 18gr. 
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SOME BOOKS OF BRITISH POETRY. * 


IF a poet proposes to fence himself in against the liberty of his 
time, let him beware lest he undo himself with his own definition. 
“Prince Lucifer” is built upon much the same principle that the 
preface of “ Savonarola” declares is all wrong, and yet, my interest 
irresistibly follows the newer piece. “To subordinate every other 
function of dramatic writing to the development of one prominent 
character, and to develop that character rather by analysis than 
conduct,” are not these just the wrong-headed traits of Mr. Austin’s 
story of the “Son of the Morning,” as distinguished from the more 
orthodox dramatic attempts of ‘Savonarola”? And, moreover, 
are not these special characteristics bearing on the main figure and 
the psycho-social problem of the play, responsible not alone for my 
more piqued attention but for the poet’s firmer grasp of the whole? 
I venture to say that this is why the verse is both more daring and 
more pleasing, the dialogue livelier and sharper, the occasional lyrics 
sweeter and more appropriate than in the drama of six years earlier. 
My explanation is not that the new way is “the proper” dramatic 
method, but that the old way was a labored one, an imitation of set 
stage patterns, uncongenial to the time, perhaps, and unquestion- 
ably uncongenial to Mr. Austin. Because the problem is a psycho- 
social one which concerns the poets’ mind, because the play is all 
shaped towards a focus of meaning, “ Prince Lucifer” shows the 
signs of a labor of love into whose plan the parts fall the fitlier. 

Whether character formed and shown in action, or character 
forming and revealing itself in any convenient way—real or subtle, 
demonstrable with fisticuffs, or “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought’”—be altogether opposed methods, the one gloriously dra- 
matic, the other perniciously undramatic, is a question I leave, just 
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“The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.”’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1890. Portrait. ($2.25.) 

‘‘ The Painter Poets.’’ Selected and edited by Kineton Parkes. London: Walter Scott. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 1890. (40 cents.) 

‘* The Pageant of Life,’’ by George Barlow. 

‘From Dawn to Sunset,”” by George Barlow. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 1890. 
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now, to those who are cocksure of the eternal permanency of their 
definitions. I wish only to point out here that Mr. Austin has 
pursued the older play in support of special definitions of the Drama, 
with a conscious lance in rest against modern tendencies, and yet 
has not given us a dramatic work, and that those spiritual powers of 
the time, against which so much Tory polemic is directed, have had 
more of their will in the newer play, and that the outcome is, 
possibly not much more actable or life-like, but truer, wittier, more 
piquant and poetic. Indeed, I fear it may be discovered, in time, 
that there is a variable cause in nature rather than a definitive 
method which makes the miracle of life in art called Drama. 

The story of “ Prince Lucifer” is that of an idealist who refuses 
to set himself, his people, and the Margueritish mountain maid he 
falls in love with, any bonds or customs of Church or State except 
those of the Spirit. The ideal life he leads, in exile with his Eve, 
while his people persist in refusing to be emancipated and her 
peasant-folk cross themselves in horror at such ungodly, unmarried 
prosperity, has its due influence, at last, and scepticism and the love 
of freedom spread both at the court and in the village. But just as 
his impracticable idealism seems on the straight road to victory 
their babe falls ill, his docile Eve bends all her anguished hopes on 
the forsaken Madonna’s power to save the little one’s life, the old 
superstition surges over her, and his love cannot gainsay her; the 
lamp is rekindled before the image, marriage and a complete capitu- 
lation to Father Gabriel follow; moreover, the mocking Abdiel— 
who has throughout the piece posed his “practice ’gainst” the 
Prince’s “theory,” his “ fettered love against a love unfettered,” his 
“humble jest” ’gainst “ Lucifer’s high sentiment”—is called to the 
kingship the true Prince is no longer free enough to wield, and so 
the “Son of the Morning” is hurled from his heaven. 

The situations are wrought with skill, the unreality that really 
belongs to them being masked by a kind of consistency with the 
premises supposed, while as for the questions involved they are 
fraught with modern interest and debatable meaning. One might 
object to the necessity for the defeat of Lucifer’s ideals that the 
cause of their downfall lay in his most un-ideal choice of a woman 
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not perfected in the independent use of reason, as was he, but of 
one who pleased his superstitious masculine notion of the proper 
differences between woman who “loves best the first time’ and 
“man, the last, between her love, which is blossom,” while his “ love 
is fruit ;’ whence he concludes by exhorting her that 
love that through all seasons is to last, 
Must paragon that happy tree which keeps 
The mellow fruit among the glistening leaves 


Till comes the bloom to join it. Blossom mine, 
Content you with my ripeness ! 


and thence, I conclude, there came a time when it was his hard task 
to content him with her crudeness. 

This collection of Mr. Austin’s works into a series, constitutes 
something of a fresh event in the poetic world—more especially if 
the work of some of the younger English poets, such as his and 
that of Mr. Lewis Morris, whose “ Vision of Saints” has recently 
come to balance his “ Epic of Hades,” be taken in connection with 
the appearance of the admirable one-volume editions of their great 
predecessors,—Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold, Tennyson. Poets 
stronger-pinioned, better-known, and longer-loved are these, but 
from their thoroughly British stock the younger ones may claim 
descent—further distinctions aside—by certain general marks of a 
philosophic subjective temper, a close and tender regard for out-door 
nature and a facile lyricism. 

Nothing more attractive could be imagined for the use of the 
frequent reader of Tennyson than the little flexible rough morocco 
volume, round-cornered like a book of devotions, as it may well 
be, whose thin leaves but clear type hold all the poet’s work from 
“Juvenilia” to “ Demeter,” except his dramas. Like unto this con- 
venient publication are those which the same publishers have made 
for Wordsworth, Arnold, and Shelley, the latter volume having 
besides a preface by Professor Dowden. 

Another volume, in size as inviting to carry about and read 
where fate may will, is a little collection of poems by painters, and 
other artists of various kinds, sculptors, musicians, and poets whose 
main art was another than the poetic. The editor, Mr. Kineton 
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Parkes, has affixed some convenient biographical notes, and prefixed 
some remarks on the differences and likenesses of the sister arts. 
In spite of the fainness of the arts, at times, to approach each other, 
the reserve of a mysterious difference haunts the fine border where 
they meet; and the series of “ Studies for Pictures,” of St. Laurence 
in Nuremberg, La Sainte Chapelle, Westminster, and Tréves, for 
example, or John Orchard’s “On a Whit-Sunday Morn in the 
Month of May,” or Rossetti’s sonnets on pictures of Mantegna and 
Ingres in the Louvre, are just allied enough in the pictorial and 
literary impression they arouse to attract our curious wonder. 

If it is the vein of Arnold and Tennyson which may be said to 
be more particularly worked out by Mr. Austin and Mr. Lewis 
Morris, it is more the homely road of Wordsworth which Mr. 
George Barlow follows. The measure of likeness his path shows 
to the Wordsworthian appears in the common zaive incidents he 
does not shrink from poetizing, and in the prevailing piety, albeit of 
a warm and liberal color, that marks his “ Pageant of Life” and 
“From Dawn to Sunset.” It is this appeal he makes to every-day 
life and to ideals rooted in human hearts which dignifies Mr. Bar- 
low’s verses and distinguishes them from the sophistications of more 
polished contemporaries. But, joined with this bold and enthusi- 
astic human quality of his work, is a tasteless waste of unpene- 
trating commonplaceness. The merit and the demerit alike serve 
to give him a strong popular vogue. 


> 


F 


NOTES ON BROWNING BOOKS.* 


THE only new book of any importance on Browning issued 
during the past winter is the “ Browning Guide-Book,” by George 
Willis Cooke. In it will be found, alphabetically arranged, the titles 
of all the poems and the names of the principal characters in them, 








* «* A Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning,’’ by George Willis Cooke. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. ($1.75.) 


** Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning.’’ London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1890. (40 cents.) 
** A Few Words on Browning.’’ Philadelphia: Arnold & Co. 1890. (25 cents.) 
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with various sketches, notes, and comments under each entry. Mr. 
Cooke has of course drawn largely upon the work of those who 
have preceded him; at the same time, he has added much valuable 
information of a biographical and historical nature, including the 
original sources of many of the poems. A number of explanations 
of allusions have also been given, notably the classic allusions in 
“ Aristophanes’ Apology,” Hebraic allusions in “ Jochanan Hakka- 
dosh,” and some of those in “ Sordello.” This book of Mr. Cooke's 
ought to do much towards closing the era of Browning criticism 
which has been dogged by the fiend “Obscurity.” He has col- 
lected in easily accessible form a fair percentage of the interpreta- 
tions which have been accumulating ever since the poet began to 
write, added not a few of his own, and given copious references to 
others which there was not space to quote, so that the future tourist 
through Browning, with Cooke under his arm, may safely climb to 
the Alpine heights of zsthetic criticism. In looking through the 
book, however, we notice a few slips, such as the statement that the 
march of Avison is the subject of the “ Parleying with Charles 
Avison.” In fact, the musical allusions, with the exception of the 
biographical sketches of musicians, are entirely inadequate. Also 
the attempts to give in a few words the motive of a poem or the key- 
note of a character have not always been successful; for example, 
the descriptions of Constance and of Elvire. But these are minor 
points, and do not affect the value of the “Guide” as a compact 
reference book. 

The appreciation of Browning in the country of Gladstone and 
the country of McKinley has further shown itself this year by a 
shilling edition of selections on the one hand and, on the other, by 
an illustrated Edition de Luxe of a single poem for ten dollars. The 
last has already been mentioned in Port-Lore. The shilling edition 
is a neat little book, nicely printed, and so cheap as to be within the 
reach of all. The selections are largely the same as those made by 
the poet himself in the well-known edition dedicated to Tennyson, 
published by Smith, Elder & Co., with a very fair sprinkling from 
“ Asolando.” Though the poems in this selection are clearly repre- 
sentative of the poet’s genius, they do not by any means “ all express” 
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him, as indeed how should any selections from any poet? It may 
be questioned whether it is much of a kindness to either poet or 
people to bring within general reach only a few of a poet’s produc- 
tions. How many from this mistaken kindness know Shelley only 
by the “ Cloud” and the “Skylark,” and Keats only by “ The Ode 
on the Grecian Urn.” While America supplies capitalists with illus- 
trated editions, and England, paupers with shilling editions, the 
student is still left to pine for a lined edition. 

“ A Few Words on Browning” appeared in Philadelphia recently, 
from an anonymous speaker, and very pleasant words they are, and 
withal sensible. But why could we not have been spared the usual 
commonplace fling at the Browningites, who are supposed not to 
read but only to worship Browning? A breezy little account of a 
short visit to the poet is given, in which he tells how Browning 
wondered if “ Mat” would be able to make himself heard in a large 
hall,—‘ Mat” being his friendly designation of the grave Matthew 
Arnold, who was at the time lecturing in America. One wonders 
if the great critic called Browning “ Rob.” 

Such glimpses as these of Browning, the man, which have reached 
us from time to time, have caused us to look forward with pleasant 
expectations to Mrs. Orr’s “ Life of Browning,” just at the point of 
being issued in this country by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE powerful psychological story we give in this number of 
POET-LORE is already famous in almost every European language 
except the English. Its author, Vsevolod Michailovitch Garshin, 
was born in the province of Veronéje, February 14, 1855. From 
his studentship at the St. Petersburg Institute of Mines he went, in 
1876, to take part as a volunteer in the Servian war. In the course 
of the war against Turkey, at Ajaslar, August 23, 1877, he was 
wounded, and from that occurrence dates the first of his literary 
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career. The profound and pathetic moral underlying his vivid 
description of “ Four Days” culminates in the picture he draws of 
the skeleton in its bright-buttoned uniform, which made him shud- 
der and say to himself, “This is war! This is the emblem of it!” 
and seems to be the literary fruit of all his battles. One is not 
surprised to learn that an affection of the brain seized him in 1880, 
for it may be taken as a hint that an actual experience lies at the 
root of this his first remarkable production. An important place as 
secretary, in St. Petersburg, of the United Railway interests was 
taken by him in 1883, thereafter, a series of literary works attesting 
his mental vigor, among which one,—‘ The Red Bud,’—containing 
a picture of the mental state of an insane person, seems to have 
made use once more of his own sternest experiences. ‘ The Artists,” 
“Prince Attala,” “The Officer and his Servant,” “ Memoirs of a 
Soldier,” “I’vanow,” are works that preceded the appearance, in 
1888, of “ Nadejda Nikalaevna.” His death came in April of the 
same year. 


AN INTERESTING lecture was recently given at the New Century 
Club in Philadelphia by Mr. R. E. Burton, of Hartford, Conn., on 
the poet Sidney Lanier. In the course of his remarks he spoke of 
the fact that Lanier frequently made the first rough draft of his 
poems in rhythmical prose, afterwards polishing them into verse. 

In connection with Lanier’s theory of the foundation of poetical 
rhythms on musical rhythms this is most significant, indicating, as 
it does, that though Lanier was himself a musician, steeped in the 
perception of musical rhythm, he apparently lacked the sponta- 
neous lyrical quality,—the necessity almost of thinking his poetical 
thoughts in appropriate verse form,—so-called the distinctive mark 
of the true poet. This is only one proof among many which have 
come under our own personal observation that the /ee/ing for poetical 
rhythm and the feeling for musical rhythm are not necessarily present 
in the same person. That Lanier himself should furnish an argu- 
ment, as it seems to us, against his own theory is certainly curious. 
Who will unravel the psychologic mystery of the differentiation of 


‘poetical and musical rhythm ? 
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THE following letters, referring to the Commemoration article in 
PoET-LorE for April, we clip from the Stratford Herald of May 8 
and I5. 

“COMMEMORATIVE FEASTING. 


“To the Editor of the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald. 


“S1r,—In the Shakespeare anniversary number of POET-LORE 
Mr. Morley, of Leamington, passes in review ‘ Victorian Shake- 
spearian Commemorations’ from 1861 to 1879, and regrets that 
‘since that time there has been a singular poverty of Shakespeare 
commemorations at his birthplace,’ by which he apparently means 
that there has been no birthday feasting and drinking. ‘There is 
no regular feast now,’ he says, ‘and the only form of recognizing 
the day during the eighties has been the giving of a series of 
dramatic performances.’ But these birth-week performances, which 
have so little delight in contrast with eating and drinking, speech- 
making and personal glorification, in the eyes of Mr. Morley, have, 
at least, been regular feasts of reason, whereas the other feasts were, 
as he confesses, very irregular and uncertain, were sometimes ‘barren 
of interest,’ and in others ‘a poor way of honoring the Bard,’ 
while others, again, which were more ‘artistic’ and satisfactory to 
the eaters and drinkers, were failures from another cause. They 
entailed a heavy pecuniary loss, which the authorities had no funds 
to meet. Why Mr. Morley should, therefore, look back so sadly 
and regretfully to these old feasts, and refer so slightingly and con- 
temptuously to the other feasts, is by no means clear. That we 
honor a great poet when we keep his memory green and his power 
active by popularizing his works goes without saying. It is more 
difficult, however, to understand how we honor such memory by 
making the poet’s name an excuse for luxurious eating and drinking. 
However, it is our custom, and one so frequently observed, that it 
has been said of Englishmen that if they found London in ashes 
one year, in every succeeding year henceforth and forever, on the 
date of its destruction, they would meet to dine in celebration of the 
great disaster, and Mr. Morley would for a time, perhaps, be one 
amongst them. Yours, &c., 

“ Stratfordian Shakespearian. 


“P.S.—Let it not be thought that I am a foe to merry, heart- 
warming feasting. I am only anxious to protest against the dis- 
paragement of the Shakespeare Revivals at our pretty and now 
famous little theatre.” 
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“ COMMEMORATING SHAKESPEARE. 
“To the Editor of the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald. 


“S1r,—It is a matter of regret to me, as a lover of Shakespeare, 
that a person advocating and supporting excellent institutions and 
condemning others equally as excellent, should resort to the prac- 
tice, justifiable only upon very special occasions, and even then not 
to be commended, of writing an anonymous letter criticising the 
opinions of another whose identity is clearly established. I shall, 
therefore, pay very little if any attention to the remarks of ‘ Strat- 
fordian Shakespearian,’ unless he or she has the good grace to sign 
his or her name; but, with your permission, sir, will content myself 
with a few general observations upon a subject which should be of 
interest to admirers of William Shakespeare in all parts of the globe. 

“The opinions expressed in PorTt-LorE I heartily endorse, be- 
cause they are my own, and I feel they are right. We English 
people, and especially those who, like myself, were privileged to be 
born in Shakespeare’s own county, certainly do not pay sufficient 
honour to the extraordinary genius who was created at our very 
doors. If I chose to be even justly censorious, I should say that 
the people of Stratford-upon-Avon honour their immortal townsman 
less than many other peoples in different parts of the world. To 
have built a theatre to his memory is something so truly pleasant 
and noteworthy that it should be always spoken of with gratitude; 
but the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre was the original idea of one 
man (Mr. Charles E. Flower, to whom the greatest praise is due), 
and is not at all representative of the feelings of the majority of 
Stratford people. Besides, for one Shakespeare performance given 
in the theatre at the poet’s birthplace there are a dozen given by 
Mr. Henry Irving in London with a style and completeness which 
Stratford can never hope to see, until Mr. Irving himself fulfils his 
promise, and gives a Shakespearian dramatic performance at the 
poet’s birthplace. 

“On this ground, therefore, I suggest that the people of Shake- 
speare’s town show but limited honour to their townsman, whom 
M. Taine has described as ‘an extraordinary species of mind.’ I 
do not seek to undervalue in any way the annual performances given 
in your ‘pretty and now famous little theatre.’ Mr. Frank R. Ben- 
son is personally known to me, and I have frequently had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing in print my high opinion of his rare abilities as 
a Shakespearian actor, but a few representations of his plays once a 
year are not, I submit, a full, a sufficient, or a national way of com- 
memorating Shakespeare. 
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“With regard to ‘the regular feast,’ so worshipped by Leigh 
Hunt, but the suggestion of which seems to have so keenly aroused 
the ire of your correspondent, I am strongly of opinion that it 
should be revived. The feast is an eminently English custom. 
Shakespeare was eminently an Englishman, and I can conceive no 
better way of honouring the poet’s health than by drinking to his 
immortal memory in a cup of wine, ‘wine that gladdens the heart 
of man,’ 

“In saying this, I believe I am giving expression to the opinions 
of thousands, both in this country, in America, and in Germany. 
There is something so homely, attractive, and congenial in a feast, 
and the feasting of to-day is ‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ 
and not, happily, what it used to be in the earlier years of this 
century, an occasion for unseemly conduct and debauch. 

“When, in May last year, I broached this subject to Mr. Richard 
Savage he was good enough to inform me that the Shakespeare 
Club contemplated reviving the ‘regular feast’ this year. This, 
however, has not been the case. Therefore I submit that Shake- 
speare is the less honoured in the town of his birth. 

“«The regular feast’ could, I think, be developed into a national 
and permanent institution. It would occasion and cement friend- 
ships among people of various nations, create a literature, and while 
doing honour to Shakespeare, would do credit to England. 


“T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ George Morley. 


‘¢ LEAMINGTON, May 15th, 1891.” 


As to the importance of commemorative feasting, ideas may 
indeed differ. The strong current of opinion, setting in from the 
past in favor of the peculiar appropriateness of Shakespearian ban- 
queting, meets other times and other manners which may no longer 
find it the most natural channel of homage. But, to breathe of 
such a possible change is to discover how powerful is a precedent 
rooted in the common wants and pleasures of the physical being. 
Nor is recent illustration lacking of the institution of similar idle 
humanities of dining in honor of a poet who is a modern of the 
moderns, and for whom it would be easier to deprecate the fitness 
of making such honors very prominent while his dramas remain 
altogether unacted. But, human homage must take its own road, 
and choose its own opportunity, and there is small present use in 
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weighing ideal qualities of fitness against facts. There need be no 
quarrel about it, however, for the full recognition of the force of 
old-time toasting habits does not gainsay the tendency towards 
regarding intellectual ways of celebration as, after all, the more 
essential to the fame and future influence of the honored poets. 





THE PARABLE OF THE TREE AND THE WIND. 


“Ou! for liberty,” sighed, one summer night, a Tree, restlessly 
tossing her topmost branches and swaying her whole height from 
side to side in her discontent that her independence should be so 
trammelled by her roots, which, do what she would, she could not 
disengage from the earth. Cruel fetters she thought them, which 
bound and held her so that she could have no freedom. “ Liberty!” 
laughed the Wind, as it went frolicking by. ‘Oh, ho, ho! You 
don’t know what unpleasant fixes your much-belauded liberty gets 
one into. I can tell you how much there is in the delights and 
joys of liberty, for I, you must know, am the freest ‘person in the 
whole world. Who knows whence I come or whither Iam going? 
I do not even know myself, for I am the child of impulse; I do 
just as I please. And what has been the result of all this freedom ? 
I have become the laughing-stock and the scorn of the whole 
world. I have been called the father of thieves and the patron of 
pickpockets. Some people have even said that the disgraceful 
stories told about a certain wicked little Hermes should be laid to 
my door. They say it was I who stole the cows of Phcebus, and 
then pretended not to know anything about them; and I swear 
I never did anything but innocently blow clouds from one end of 
the sky to the other. They have even said that I bore the souls 
of the dead away to Hades. Whew! I know not even what souls 
are, and as for the dead, I might, if pity moved me, blow leaves 
over them and bury them, or I might pass them by, just as the 
spirit moved me, for I am free, free-e-e-e.” And the Wind’s voice 
broke into a pitiful wail. “Oh, would that I had a local habitation 
and a name, that I might live in a great democracy of winds as you 
do of trees! Then, perhaps, I might have done something, been 
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something worth while; the finger of scorn would not have been 
pointed at me. I might even have become a symbol of something 
great and noble, as thou art, O Tree! instead of a miserable syn- 
onyme for a thief and a liar.” “ But, Wind,” said the Tree, “if I 
could but once travel round the globe and try the elements of every 
soil and climate, or visit some Old World forests and commune 
with ancient, hoary-headed trees, who have perhaps, in the dim past, 
watched Druids perform their mystic rites, think, with such expe- 
riences, how I might change the shape and color of my leaves; for 
I am terribly sick of them as they are. But as long as I am fet- 
tered by these cruel bonds the earth casts round my roots, with 
never,a chance to imbibe any fresh impulses, I must go on bearing 
these same old dusky green and pointed leaves.” “Fool!” hissed 
the Wind, for he was getting provoked at the unreasonableness of 
the Tree. “Do you not know that if it were not that your roots 
are fixed firmly in the ground you would have no leaves at all? 
You have “erty to extend your branches and bring forth leaves as 
many and as fine as you can make them, and, towering far up 
above the earth, to breathe the free air of heaven; but where would 
all the power for this enjoyment be if it weren’t for the beneficent 
laws which work through your roots, and through the following out 
of which you have become not only a thing of glorious beauty to 
look upon, not only a boon to the tired toiler who seeks your shade, 
but a symbol of knowledge, of life, of divinity itself. Were I in 
another mood, I would give you the liberty you pine for. I would 
wrench you from your despised stronghold, and, pitching your 
quivering limbs to the stream hard by, leave you to find out for 
yourself whether you had gained anything in losing the power to 


fulfil the kindly laws of nature.” 
a Fe 


AN UNKNOWN POEM BY CHAUCER. 


“ A HAPPy specimen of the poet at his best in a playful humor” 
has been discovered, by Mr. Walter W. Skeat, in a manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library. He gives it, as follows, in The Atheneum, 
April 4. 
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TO ROSEMOUNDE. 


Madame, ye ben of al beauté shryne, 

As fer as cercled in the mappemounde ; 

For as the cristal glorious ye shyne, 

And lyke ruby ben your chekes rounde ; 
Therwith ye ben so mery and so icounde, 
That, at a revel whan that I see you daunce, 
It is an oynement unto my wounde, 

Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


For thogh I wepe of teres ful a tyne, 

Yet may that wo myn herte nat confounde; 
Your semly voys that ye so smal out-twyne 
Maketh my thoght in ioye and blis habounde. 
So curtaysly I go, with love bounde, 

That to my-self I sey, in my penaunce, 
Suffyseth me to love you, Rosemounde, 
Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


Nas never pyk walwed in galauntyne 

As I in love am walwed & y-wounde ; 

For which ful ofte I of my-self devyne 

That I am trewe Tristram the secounde. 

My love may not refreyd be nor afounde ; 

I brenne ay in an amorous plesaunce. 

Do what you list, I wil your thral be founde, 
Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


Short as this poem is, says Prof. Skeat, “it contains several 
interesting words. 

“ Mappemounde, French for Mappa Mundi, map of the world, is 
used by Gower, but is not common at this date. Tyme is so scarce 
that there is no instance of it in Strattmann; but we know where 
Chaucer found it, as the whole phrase is French. . . . Cotgrave has, 
‘ Tine, a Stand, open Tub, or Sac, most in use during the time of 
Vintage, and holding about four or five pailfuls, and commonly borne 
by a Stang between two.’ We picture to ourselves the two brawny 
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porters, staggering beneath the ‘stang’ on which is slung the ‘tine’ 
containing the ‘four pailfuls’ or more of the poet’s tears... . But 
the most amusing touch is where the poet declares that he is 
involved and wound up in love like a pike wallowing in galantine- 
sauce, till he can only imagine himself to be a second Tristram. 
The word refreyd is peculiar to Chaucer; Dr. Murray finds that no 
other author has ever used it, but it occurs twice in ‘ Troilus.’ . . 
The consummate ease with which this somewhat intricate metre is 
handled, involving as many as twelve rhymes in ounde, is exactly in 
Chaucer’s manner. Even if it had not been assigned to him in the 
manuscript, I should have been convinced by the internal evidence. 
But with this early manuscript authority, there can be no doubt 
about the matter.” 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


THE “ friend of the literary man,”—such is the designation one 
must give to the late John Murray, after a perusal of “A Publisher 
and his Friends.” It is a delightful work, this, which Dr. Smiles 
has put together, and the two thick volumes are full of interest, 
from the first page to the last. The story of the inception and 
progress of the Quarterly Review is exceedingly interesting ; but the 
chief value of the work is undoubtedly that portion of it referring 
to Lord Byron, whom Murray loyally befriended, but who certainly 
appears to have been a difficult person to get on with. Byron had 
his likes and dislikes, and was terribly outspoken. Take this, for 
example, from a letter written by Byron to Murray, in 1818: “ You 
may make what I say here as public as you please, more particularly 
to Southey, whom I look upon, and will say so publicly, to bea 
dirty, lying rascal, and will prove it in ink, or in his blood, if I did 
not believe him to be too much of a poet to risk it.” Very con- 
descending of his lordship,—and Southey, too, was one of Murray’s 
most important contributors to the Review/ The whole work is, 
however, delightful reading, and gives us passing glimpses of Moore, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Campbell, Gifford, Disraeli, Lock- 
hart, etc. 
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A new life of Cowper is in course of preparation by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, of Olney, and promises to be of unusual interest. Much 
new material has been obtained concerning the poet and his friends ; 
and Mr. Wright seems to think he has discovered, after a close 
examination of Cowper’s correspondence, the secret of the “dire 
infatuation that troubled the poet’s whole life, and caused him to 
imagine he had been chosen from among all men for destruction.” 
Whether this information was worth the “ discovery,” however, is 
a moot point; but we must await Mr. Wright’s volume for the 
“secret” to be divulged. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill is busy preparing an edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
letters, some seven hundred being included, of which about seventy. 
are hitherto unpublished. 

The third volume of Renan’s “ History of the People of Israel” 
is about to be issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. This volume 
is to embrace the period from Hezekiah to the return from Babylon. 
Messrs. Cassell are to bring out Mr. J. J. Roche’s “ Life of John 
Boyle O’Reilly,” the Irish-American poet and journalist. An edi- 
tion of O’Reilly’s poems and speeches is to be reproduced with the 
biography, to which Cardinal Gibbons has, I hear, written an intro- 
duction. Mr. George Saintsbury has prefixed an introductory essay 
on “The present state ofsthe French novel” to his volume of 
“Essays on French Novelists.” Mr. George Meredith is about to 
publish, in a London weekly paper, some translations from the Iliad 
into English hexameters. The publication in three volumes of 
George Meredith’s “One of our Conquerors” has anew drawn at- 
tention to the general work of our one great novelist. The earlier 
chapters are certainly not of a nature to conciliate the hostile critics, 
but the whole work is profoundly interesting,—albeit as Meredithian 
as ever. Miss Hannah Lynch’s “Study of George Meredith” is 
about to be issued, and will tend still further to draw attention to 
his work. A new two-volume story has just been completed by Mr. 
Marion Crawford, called “ Khaled,” from which it would seem that 
he has once more found his materials in the East. Mr. Brander 
Matthews is about to issue a new edition of his “ French Dramatists 


of the Nineteenth Century,” which will contain a new chapter, 
26 
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bringing the work up to date; and I hear that Mr. Swinburne (an 
old Etonian) has written an ode for the Eton exhibition. 

At last we have the long-promised “ De Quincey Memorials,” 
and, as was anticipated, they are full of interest. Not only do we 
get some unexpected light thrown on the personality of the Opium 
Eater himself, but we obtain some charming glimpses of his con- 
temporaries in the world of letters; added to which, the various 
correspondence quoted in the book possesses an interest all its own. 
For instance, under date June 8, 1811, De Quincey’s mother writes: 
“ A curious little boy is just arrived with a note in his hand from 
Hannah More. This boy is the son of Mr. Macaulay. ... This 
little Macaulay is a clever boy . . . but he says such extraordinary 
things that he will be ruined by praise. . . . I have scratched out 
much of our baby genius to tell you that a Baronet’s son has written 
what he calls the ‘ Necessity of Atheism’! He has sent it, with a 
letter, to Hannah More, requesting, ‘if she found the proof satis- 
factory, that she will not hinder the circulation of the book by her 
intolerant religion’!” A pleasant glimpse, this, of the boy Macaulay, 


as also an amusing episode in the early career of Shelley. Altogether, 
these volumes are as entertaining as they are instructive. 

A new volume of “ Recollections,” by Janet Ross, is announced, 
and, from the memory of other volumes from the pen of this lady, 
will doubtless prove most entertaining reading. Mrs. Ross is the 
daughter of Lady Duff Gordon, who acted so friendly a part to 
Heine in his last hours. 


William G. Kingsland. 


LONDON, May 2, 1891. 


Our attention is called to an undetected printer’s slip in 
Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks’s interesting account, given in PoET-LORE for 
April, of the Shakespeare Tercentenary. Mrs. Banks’s manuscript 
abbreviation “ Hon. Sec.” was expanded to “ Honorable Secretary” 
instead of “ Honorary Secretary,”—a slight difference in the letters, 
perhaps, but much in the spirit of the title, to English readers, par- 
ticularly ; we want, therefore, to absolve our kind correspondent, 
Mrs. Banks, from any part or lot in the error. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club held its 
last general meeting on Thursday evening, April 30, 1891, Miss 
Cohen presiding. Selections from the “ Death in the Desert” were 
read by the Rev. Leverett Bradley. The music was a piano solo, 
“Grand Polonaise” by Chopin, played by Miss Laura H. Earle; and 
vocal quartettes by the Philomela Ladies’ Quartette. The papers 
were on the “ Prometheus Myth,” by Helen A. Clarke, and “ The 
Idea of God in ‘The Sun,’” by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton (given in full 
in the May number of PoET-LoRE). 

The discussion was opened by Dr. S. D. McConnell, who, after 
saying that he was compelled to disagree with the premises of Dr. 
Brinton, but would console himself by taking refuge behind the 
figure of Browning himself, with whom he agreed, while Dr. Brinton 
did not agree with him, continued: 


“In the modest way which always characterizes the man, Mr. 
Browning has given us in these poems his answer to some of the 
profoundest questions that have ever exercised, not only the minds, 
but the hearts of men. Let me sketch them briefly. 

“In the first, ‘The Eagle,’ he confronts the great question of 
the soul-hunger in men. No matter how completely all the wants 
of humanity that men may name can be satisfied, there still remains 
that haunting sense of unsatisfiedness, which causes most human 
beings, when they sit down in a quiet place to think, to begin their 
silence with a sigh. Why is that constant, unsatisfied restlessness 
that belongs to humanity? He gives the answer plainly. The 
reason is that men from their very nature demand things which 
the world cannot give: it is the soul-hunger in men which needs 
satisfaction. 

“He proceeds in ‘The Melon-Seller’ to examine some of the 
propositions that have been given as being sufficient answers,— 
the one that men should not sigh, because things are done upon the 
whole equitably, and that is all that any one has a right to expect. 
He denies that things are done with justice. Justice is not the 
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motive from which all proceeds, but there is a higher motive, which 
is love. That brings up a statement which is infinitely difficult of 
belief. In the face of all that one sees, that this universe is adminis- 
tered by a power under the motive of love, is a proposition which 
challenges men’s faith to the very utmost. Browning says that it 
is all true. Some men believe that the world is governed by love; 
some do not. Browning says, practically, whether they believe it 
or not is a matter of temperament. He points out that which 
attaches to those who do not see what he sees: unbelief goes back 
and revenges itself upon the sceptical man by compelling the scep- 
tical man to be prejudiced. And the experience and observation of 
all thoughtful men will bear this out. 

“In the fourth poem, ‘The Family,” he proceeds to argue this 
question. Granting, for the sake of argument, that the world in 
which we live is administered and governed by an intelligent power, 
and that the motive of that power is love, is it wise or foolish to 
try to establish any sort of relations with that power? It is the 
question of the reasonableness of prayer. Is it worth while for me 
to speak to God? God will do all things right. There cannot be 
a better good and a higher best. God will, in any case, do the thing 
that is right. What folly for men to imagine that any word of theirs 
can change the disposition of God! What conceit,—a man to change 
the disposition of God! Ferishtah listens to the objection. Then 
he tells the striking story of the woman who was bitten by a poison- 
ous snake. That brings up the question, Is it even worth while for 
me to try to establish communication with the ruler of all things ? 
Or has the ruler of all things ever so shown himself at any time as 
to justify a reasonable man in the attempt to establish relations with 
him of any sort? 

“One of Ferishtah’s disciples hears a man say that precisely 
that thing has been done, that God has manifested himself. 

“The master takes up this argument and says to this man, when 
you are worshipping the sun, what do you think yourself doing? 
Give adoration and praise to the infinite power, and you have pro- 
duced worship. But then, he says, if you will stop to think fora 
moment, you will see that you cannot address thanks and the 
emotions which are raised in your mind by the thought of God, to 
an impersonal object. If you address them to the sun, as you 
think, what you have in your mind is not the hard, material, lifeless 
object. You have in your mind the sun, and something more, 
something that possesses a personal quality. He argues that a 
man’s thoughts of God render it necessary that the object of those 
thoughts should take an anthropomorphic form. I am not at all 
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frightened at the bugbear of anthropomorphism. It is impossible 
for man to believe anything about God except to believe concerning 
him as a person,— 

Whom have I in mind, 


Thus worshipping, unless a man, my like 
Howe’er above me? 


“His argument is that the constitution of the human mind is 
such that it is shut up in a dilemma. It is obliged, by the necessity 
of its own existence, to have a God; and it is incapable of thinking 
of God in any terms but human terms. Therefore it is compelled 
to think of God in terms of human reason. Notice what the 
alternative is. The opener of this discussion repudiates this state- 
ment of belief in God because it is anthropomorphic. The alternative 
is, either an anthropomorphic conception of God or no conception 
at all. It is the attempt to state God, recognizing all along that 
the statement is inadequate and insufficient. To leave it absolutely 
unstated is simply emptying the universe of God; for all our con- 
ceptions of God are colored by the idea of personality. Brown- 
ing is infinitely wiser, infinitely truer, not only psychologically true, 
but far truer to the facts of human life and to the facts of existence 
as they present themselves all round about us. He sees that an 
anthropomorphic conception of God is the only kind of belief that 
is possible in the premises. Having established that, he takes one 
step further. Is it conceivable that this being ever has manifested 
himself in such way that men could see, touch, or come into 
personal human relationship therewith ? 

“The disciple says, if you accept such a story where is your 
proof, if there is no trace of it to be found anywhere? Let us find 
that which will justify us to ourselves. . But the master says, do not 
be too fast, 

What if such a tracing were? 
If some strange story stood,—whate’er its worth,— 


That the immensely yearned-for, once befell, 
The sun was flesh once ?—(keep the figure!) 


“ The disciple exclaims— 
How? 
An union inconceivable was fact ? 


Whereupon the sage calmly says again, not so fast, 


Fitlier thou saidst, ‘I stand appalled before 
Conception unattainable by me 
Who need it most. . . . Than this. 
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The alternative 


. . . What remains 
But that I straightway curse, cuff, kick the fool! 


“There is the alternative that Ferishtah urges upon all that 
are not able to believe some things which other people do believe. 
It is fitlier that they should recognize their disability. Here Mr. 
Browning has shown pre-eminent wisdom and truthfulness. After 
all is said and done, the doctrine, or, as we believe, the fact of the 
incarnation is a fact so startling that men may fairly be expected not 
to believe it. I think there are few people who do realize how 
startling the claim is. But those who must reject it, I think, are 
bound also to follow Browning in—you may call it his humility or 
his clear-sightedness—and be willing to allow that maybe others see 
what they do not see.” 


PROGRAMME: 


STUDIES OF MAGIC OUT-DOOR NATURE AND 
HUMAN NATURE IN LITERATURE. 


[Tue following programme is offered as a contribution towards 
the study of the characteristic use different poets have made of 
magic and nature—out-door and human—in certain of their works. 
This plan provides for six preparatory study meetings and six 
general meetings to be devoted to the consideration of some repre- 
sentative selected poems which are grouped together because of 
their bearing upon the special subjects chosen. The points for 
discussion and the subjects for papers suggested are, of course, not 
meant either to limit inquiry or to exact it, but to open up some 
lines of investigation which may prove attractive, and which may 
go to show something of the tendency of the modern movement 
in Literature. 

This programme, framed by the Programme Committee of the 
Browning Society of the New Century Club, of Philadelphia, will 
be the basis of the work of that Society during its next session. 
References are to “ Riverside Edition” of Browning. ] 
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I.—_MAGIC. 
Lilustrative Poems. 


‘‘Mabinogion”’ (Lady Guest’s Translation), 
“Merlin” (Early English Text Society’s Pub.), 
‘‘Squire’s Tale,” Chaucer. 
“Franklin’s Tale,’’ Chaucer. 
“Sakuntala’’ (selected passages), Kalidasa, 
‘‘Retnavali’’ (selected passages), Sri Hersha, 
‘‘Niebelungenlied”’ (selected passages). 
“Faerie Queen”’ (selected passages), Spenser. 
‘‘Dr. Faustus,’’ Marlowe. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ Shakespeare. 
‘“Tempest,’’ Shakespeare. 
‘*Macbeth,”’ Shakespeare. 
“ The Alchemist,’’ Ben Jonson. 
‘*Comus,” Milton. 
‘‘Faust,’’ Goethe. 
“‘Christabel,’’ Coleridge. 
‘Lamia,’ Keats. 
“The Lady of Shalott,” Tennyson. 
‘“‘ Lucretius,’’ Tennyson. 
“John Fust and his Friends,” Browning. 
“Natural Magic,” Browning. 
‘*Mesmerism,” Browning. 
“Mr. Sludge, the Medium,”’ Browning. 
“Pietro of Abano,”’ Browning. 


First Stupy MEETING. 


Reading.—Selections from ‘‘ Squire’s Tale.” 
Ki r q 
“Lady of Shalott. 


vints suggested for Study and Discussion. 


. The sources of Chaucer’s magic (see Warton’s “‘ History of Poetry”’). 

. Magic mirrors and their effects: ‘‘Squire’s Tale’ and ‘‘ Lady of Shalott.” 
Note difference in artistic treatment. 

Origin of magic mirror (see Max Dessoir, 7Ze Monis¢, January, 1891). 

Stories of magic mirrors and horses in folk-lore. 

The Ring of Canacé: compare with the ring of Andvari in the “ Niebe- 
lungenlied.” 

Magic thwarting love: ‘“Sakuntala”’ and ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
. What is the common magic element linking together ‘‘ The Franklin’s Tale,’ 
‘“Retnavali,” ‘‘ Tempest,” ‘‘Comus,” ‘‘ Lamia,”’ ‘‘ Natural Magic.” 

8. Influences which gave magic a bad name. 

g. The magical influences allegorically personified by Spenser in Archimago, 
Duessa, and Acrasia.—Short extracts illustrating his use of magic. 

10. Comparison of a free poetic and a superstitious use of magic. 

11. Humor and satire in poetry of magic: Illustrate by examples in poems 

here given or in others. 


Ne 


ui & Go 


’ 


’ 
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First GENERAL MEETING. 


Reading.—Selections from ‘‘ Comus.”’ 
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Subjects suggested for Papers. 


Prodigy and Parable in the East. 
Magic and Enchantment in Western Poetry. 
Contrast between the magic of the ‘‘ The Tempest” and of ‘‘ Comus.’ 


’ 


SECOND StuDY MEETING. 


Reading.—“ Lamia,” selection from Part II. 
“‘ Natural Magic.” 


Points suggested for Study and Discussion. 
(S$ Ly 


. Instances of the contact of magic with early medical science. 

. Love Philters, see ‘‘ Lucretius.” 

The progress of magic from a black art to modern theosophy, spiritualism, etc. 

The dramatic use of belief in witchcraft as an influence on character. Illus- 
tration—Macbeth’s receptivity constitutes the effectiveness of the power 
of evil. 

. The psychological element in “ Christabel” and ‘‘ Lamia.”’ 

. Is it only the credulousness of Sludge’s circle that causes his success? 

. The recognition of a psychological quality in magic opening the way to a 

new symbolic use of it in poetry. See Browning’s “ Natural Magic.” 


Fyn 


SOW 


SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 


Reading,—‘ John Fust and his Friends,” selection. 
‘‘ Mesmerism.”’ 


Subjects suggested for Papers. 
The relations of magic and science in Marlowe's ‘‘ Faustus,’’ Goethe’s ‘“ Faust,”’ 
and Browning’s “ Fust and his Friends.”’ 
Browning’s ‘‘ Mesmerism”’ and its moral implication. 
o> 


II.—_OUT-DOOR NATURE. 


LWustrative Poems. 


“The Flower and the Leaf.”’ 
‘‘Mutabilitie,” Spenser. 
‘‘As You Like It’’ (selected passages), Shakespeare. 
“ Hark, Hark, the Lark!” (‘“‘ Cymbeline’’), Shakespeare. 
“The Bees” (“Henry V., v. 2.’’), Shakespeare. 
“The Faithful Shepherdess,” John Fletcher. 
“ L’Allegro”’ (selected passages), Milton. 
‘“‘ Lycidas” (selected passages), Milton. 
‘Paradise Lost’’ (selected passages), Milton. 
‘Country Walk,” Dyer. 
‘*Grongar Hill,’”’ Dyer. 
“Seasons” (‘‘Spring’’: ‘‘ Hymn to Nature’’), Thomson. 
‘““Hymn to Mont Blanc,”’ Coleridge. 
“Tintern Abbey,” Wordsworth. 
“Skylark,” Wordsworth. 
“The Thorn,’’ Wordsworth. 
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“T Stood Tip-toe upon a Little Hill,” Keats. 

‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound”’ (selected passages), Shelley. 
“ Skylark,”’ Shelley. 

“The Cloud,”’ Shelley. 

‘‘Musketaquid,’’ Emerson. 

‘*Wood Notes,’’ Emerson. 

“The Sea-side Walk,” E. B. Browning. 

“Man and Nature,” E. B. Browning. 

‘Oh to be in England!” R. Browning. 

Prologue to ‘‘ Asolando,” R. Browning. 

THIRD STUDY MEETING. 

Reading,—‘ Mutabilitie” (Canto vii. 28-47). 

Points suggested for Study and Discussion. 

1. A short account of ‘‘ The Flower and the Leaf.” 

2. Floral games of the fourteenth century in France and their relation to this 

poem of Chaucer’s and other similar poetry of the period. 

. Contrast the elaborate personification of nature in ‘‘ Mutabilitie’ with the 

condensed nature imagery in Browning’s “ Charles Avison” (Stanzas xii. 
and xiii.). 

4. If Chaucer and Spenser both use nature allegorically, what is the characteristic 

difference between them ? 

. Is Spenser the first English pastoral poet, as he has been called? 

. Humor in the pastoral scenes of ‘‘ As You Like It’’: compare with Lodge’s 

“ Rosalynde.”’ 

. Prophesies in Milton and Shakespeare of the true growth of naturalism: 

illustrate by selections. 

8. The dawn of the new movement in naturalism as shown in Dyer, Crabbe, 
etc. 

g. Compare the resemblance of the idea in Thomson’s ‘Spring’ and the 
passage in “‘ Paracelsus’’ beginning ‘‘I knew I felt,’’ Act V., p. 116, and 
point out-differences. 

Io. Description of rainbow in Thomson’s “Spring”: compare with Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ My heart leaps up” and Browning’s moon rainbow in “ Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day,”’ etc. 

11. Is Thomson’s attitude towards nature truly pantheistic ? compare his ‘‘ Hymn 
to Nature’ and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn to Mont Blanc.”’ 

12. “‘The Thorn” as an example of the relation of man to nature in Words- 
worth, 


& 
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THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 


Reading.—‘‘ Tintern Abbey.” 
“I Stood Tip-toe upon a Little Hill.’’ 
Subjects suggested for Papers. 
The poetic interpretation of nature by Keats and Shelley. 
Wordsworth as poet of nature and forerunner of modern humanism. 


FOURTH StTuDY MEETING. 


” 


Reading.— Progress of Spring. 
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Points for Study and Discussion. 


. The sense of color in Tennyson’s nature descriptions. 
. Comparison with that of other poets. 


Tennyson’s use of nature to symbolize the ideals and moods of man. 


. Imagination and science in Shelley’s nature imagery. 
. A Bee Symposium. ‘‘ The Bees” of Zonas, Nicias, and Antiphilus among 


the Greeks (See “‘ Poetry of other Lands’); Shakespeare (‘‘ Henry V.,”’ 
v. 2.); Southey (‘‘ The Bee’); Emerson (‘‘ The Humble Bee’’), etc. 


. Birds in poetry: Shakespeare (‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark’’); Shelley (‘‘ The 


Skylark”’); Wordsworth (‘The Skylark”); Browning (‘Oh to be in 
England’’); Whitman (‘‘ The Hermit Thrush’’), etc. 


. Is Browning’s observation of nature accurate? 
. Compare Browning’s earlier and later use of nature imagery. 


Effects of science and realism in the poetry of country life: compare the 
pastoral life and magic of Fletcher’s ‘‘ Faithful Shepherdess” and the 
agricultural life and science of Emerson’s ‘“‘ Musketaquid.”’ 


. The necessity of man to the worth of nature: compare Milton, (‘‘ Paradise 


Lost,’’ Book IV., ll. 641-688), Browning, (‘‘ Paracelsus,” Act V., p. 116, 
“Man, once descried, imprints,”’ etc.). 


. Hypothesis of the evolution of consciousness in nature. (See Symond’s 


‘Essays, Speculative and Suggestive.’’) 
FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 


Reading.— A Seaside Walk.” 


“Man and Nature.” 
‘“Oh to be England Now.’ 
Prologue to ‘‘ Asolando.”’ 


Subject suggested for Paper. 


’ 


The relation of nature to man in Browning. 


IlII—HUMAN NATURE. 
Illustrative Poems. 


A.— Conflicts of Love and Convention, 


‘* Bifurcation.” 


“ Youth and Art.” 


“Too Late.” 


‘‘Dis Aliter Visum.”’ 
“Respectability.”’ 

‘* Confessions.” 
“Solomon and Balkis.’ 


’ 


‘“* Adam, Lilith, and Eve.” 
“The Statue and the Bust.” 


B.—Modern Married Life. 


‘In a Year.” 
“A Woman’s Last Word.” 


“James Lee’s Wife.” 

“One Word More.” 

“‘ By the Fireside.” 

‘Epilogue to ‘ Fifine at the Fair.’ 


” 
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“Bad Dreams.” 
“Any Wife to Any Husband.” 


Works to be compared. 


1. Shakespeare, ‘“‘ Othello,”’ ‘“‘ Lear,’ ‘“‘ Winter’s Tale.’ 

2. Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall,” ‘‘Romney’s Remorse,” ‘The Wreck,” ‘ Love 
and Duty.” 

3. Austin, ‘ Prince Lucifer.” 

4. Ibsen, ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘ Doll’s House.” 


’ 


FirtH StuDy MEETING. 
Reading.— Bifurcation,” 
‘* Too Late.” 
Points suggested for Study and Discussion. 


1. Browning’s indirect descriptions of the personality of his characters. Of 
his speakers particularly. Are his women beautiful ? 


2. Compare in these respects with Tennyson,—‘‘ Maud,”’ ‘‘ The Princess,”’ etc. 

3. What can be known without question of the looks of Cordelia, Lady 
Macbeth, Hermione, etc. ? 

4. Who is to blame in ‘‘ Too Late’”’? 

5. Comparison of the man’s experience in ‘‘ Too Late” and ‘“ Locksley Hall.”’ 

6. Compare the lover’s explanation of his downfall in “ Bifurcation’? with 


Krogstadt’s story in ‘‘ The Doll’s House.” 
. Desdemona’s and Cordelia’s decision against the supremacy of family duty 
and Mrs, Linden’s sacrifice of herself for her family. 
8. The claims of special work versus those of love. Compare ‘ Youth and 
Art” and “ Romney’s Remorse.” 
g. Dutifulness to the church in ‘‘ Confessions,”’ as opposed to love. 
10. Which is the better, and which is the worse off,—the lady of ‘‘ The Wreck”’ 
or of ‘‘ The Statue and the Bust”’ ? 
11. The problem from the point of view of the person who is deserted. See 
“The Laboratory,” and ‘‘ A Forgiveness.” 
12. Is the criterion in such cases to be individual development or the effect 
upon other people ? 
13. The twofold attraction in love,—Hedda’s influence upon Lévborg as opposed 
to Mrs. Elvsted’s, in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.” 


ba | 


FIFTH GENERAL MEETING. 


Reading.— The Statue and the Bust.” 
‘* Adam, Lilith, and Eve.” 


Subjects suggested for Papers. 


Tennyson’s and Browning’s treatment of conflicts between love and duty. 
Browning on unconventional relations. 


SIXTH STuDY MEETING. 
Reading.—‘ In a Year.” 
“A Woman’s Last Word.” 
Points suggested for Study and Discussion. 


1. The reciprocal balance necessary to happy love. Contrast the position of 
James Lee’s wife with that of the woman in “In a Year.” 
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. Who has been exacting, the man or the woman, in ‘‘ A Woman’s Last Word?” 
. Is the first ‘‘Bad Dream” that of the wife or of the husband? Could an 
Othello say,— 


Ww Ww 






“though I felt, for this, 
My heart break, I loved on the same”? ? 

4. The humor of the wife’s dream (‘‘ Bad Dreams’’—II., last three stanzas). 

5. What is the application of the husband’s argument about Art and Nature in 
“Bad Dreams’’—III.? Its contrast with the argument of the husband 
about his pictures in “ Fifine at the Fair.” 

6. Compare the fourth dream—the wife’s—with ‘‘ Any Wife to Any Husband.” 

7. Is the wife’s freedom and clear sight necessary to perfect love? See “‘ Bad 

Dreams’’ IV., and “Beatrice Signorini.”” Notice how in “By the 

Fireside” the ‘bliss’? comes of the woman’s initiative. Compare with 

“The Winter's Tale.” . 


SIXTH GENERAL MEETING. 




















Reading.—“ Bad Dreams.” 
“ Any Wife to Any Husband.” 
Subjects suggested for Papers. 
The philosophic foundation of Browning’s optimism. 
The human element in Shakespeare’s and Browning’s art. 









The Baltimore Shakespeare Club, during the winter of 1890- 
gi, held ten meetings, devoting its time to reading and studying 
‘“‘Cymbeline,” “Julius Caesar,” “Comedy of Errors,” and “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” Papers were read during the winter by Col. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, Jos. S. Ames, and C. W. Mixter, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Henry P. Goddard, Wm. L. Marbury, 
E. Harvie Smith, Mrs. J. E. Tutwiler, and Misses Bessie Mcllvaine, 
Silvene Slingluff, and Ruth Johnston. The last named is a daughter 
of Col. R. M. Johnston, and her paper, “ Poetry and the Fairy Tale,” 
was a very delicate and finished piece of work, showing the lady to 
inherit her father’s literary genius. The club was also fortunate in 
being addressed by Professor Richard G. Moulton, of England, and 
in having a paper on “ Midsummer Night,” at the birthday meeting 
of April 23d, by Mr. Wm. Reynolds, the Baltimore member of the 
New York Shakespeare Club. For the first time in its six years of 
existence, the club has lost a member by death,—Mrs. Mary B. Tier- 
nan, the well-known writer, whose paper on Catherine of Aragon, at 
the birthday meeting in 1889, was so admirable that her executors 
should not let it remain unpublished. The club now has forty-four 
members. 






















H. P. Goddard. 


BALTIMORE, April 24, 1891. 
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The Rochester Browning Society is one of the older asso- 
ciations established in this country for the reading and study of its 
chosen poet, and has its home with Mrs. G. W. Fisher, who may be 
looked upon as its founder. It has about thirty members, and has 
concluded this past session, being its eighth successive year, a partic- 
ularly pleasant and profitable course of reading and discussion, its 
subject having been—like that of the Boston Browning Society— 
“The Ring and the Book.” 


The Boston Browning Anniversary.—Homer sometimes eats, 
it seems, as well as nods, for the Boston Browning Society cele- 
brated the anniversary of Browning’s birth by a banquet, to which 
were invited a large number of distinguished literary people and 
representatives of other societies. The banquet was held at the 
Hotel Brunswick, and was presided over by Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Vice-President of the Society, who introduced the feast 
of reason which succeeded the banquet by the following appro- 
priate remarks: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen of the Browning Club,—We have now 
performed, we and our friends, to the best of our ability, which in 
that direction is very great, that function which it is necessary for a 
Browning club to occasionally perform,—that of eating an excellent 
dinner. It is important that that function should be performed, in 
order to convince an unbelieving world that we are not only the 
dreamy and ideal beings which the imagination of the daily press 
conjectures us to be, but that we also are capable, under proper 
circumstances, of being eminently carnal. As it is written that ‘men 
shall eat angels’ food,’ so it is proper that angels should occasionally 
eat men’s food. And certainly nothing can be more appropriate 
than that we should eat in honor of the birthday and the memory 
of one who has throughout his poems given such extremely de- 
lightful and, I may say, appetizing descriptions of good things to eat, 
and who has apparently adapted himself especially to the propaga- 
tion of that part of his gospel in Boston by devoting a whole poem 
to the subject of ‘ The Bean Feast.’” 


The cleverly selected quotations on the menu prove the justice of 
Colonel Higginson’s claim, and further show that Browning almost 
equals Shakespeare in his culinary knowledge, though whether he 
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will hold out for as many dinners as Shakespeare yet remains to be 
seen. The menu is prefaced by these apt mottoes: 


The smell-feasts rouse them at a hint. 
There’s cookery in a certain dwelling-place ! 
— The Ring and the Book. 
If a fellow can dine 
On rump steaks and Port wine, 
He needs not despair 
Of dining well here,— 
Here! — The Inn Album. 


and dishes and verses companion each other, as follows: 


LitTLe Necks: “He ventured neck or nothing.”—A Grammarian’s Funeral. 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS; CONSOMME BARLEY: “ Eatest thy ration with an appetite, Nor 
fallest foul of whoso licks his lips And sighs,—‘ Well-saffroned was that barley soup.’ ”— 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. BOILED PENOBSCOT SALMON, SAUCE REGENCE; CUCUMBERS ; 
PomMMES HOLLANDAISE: ‘ Hath spied an icy fish That longed to ’scape the rock-stream 
where she lived.”—Caliban upon Setebos. FILLET OF BEEF LARDED, CHAMPIGNONS ; 
BoILED CAPON, CREAM SAUCE; GREEN PEAS; SPINACH; MASHED POTATOES; ASPARA- 
cus: “ Didst thou scent rich savor of meat ?”—Ponte dell’ Angelo. SWEETBREAD CRO- 
QUETTES, PETITS Pots; BANANA FRITTERS GLACE, BENEDICTINE: “ Digest these, and I 
praise your peptics’ state, Nothing found wrong there.”—Ferishtah’s Fancies. ROMAN 
PuncH: “Come, be grave! The sherris mantling Still about each mouth, mayhap, 
Breeds you insight,”’ etc.—A?¢ the Mermaid. BROILED GRASS SNIPE, CRESSES; DRESSED 
LETTUCE; JULIENNE PoTATOES: ‘Who works may eat: they tempt me, Your beans 
there; spare a plate.” — 7he Bean-Feast. CHARLOTTE RussE; HARLEQUIN ICE CREAM; 
MADEIRA JELLY AND CAKE: “ The more surprising That here eggs, milk, cheese, fruit 
suffice so well For gormandizing.”—Ferishtah’s Fancies. BANANAS; APPLES; ORANGES; 
STRAWBERRIES: “ And now a fruit to snap at, catch and crunch.” —Caliban upon Setebos. 
ROQUEFORT, EDAM, AND BRIE CHEESE; OLIveEs: “The curd o’ the cream.”— Zhe 
Ring and the Book. ‘Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast.”— 7he Gramma- 
rian’s Funeral, CoFFEE: “No wine more! Then we'll push back chairs and talk.”— 


Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


For summing up of the whole banquet these citations followed: 


Enough 
Is good as feast—(unless a birthday-feast, 
. . . ) So, we finish here, 
— The Ring and the Book. 
He ate up the last mouthful, wiped lips, and then, with face 
Turned heavenward, broke forth thankful : 
“‘ That I have appetite, digest, and thrive,—that boon’s for me.” 
— The Bean-Feast. 
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and speeches and letters were ushered in with: 


As you’ll hear in the off-hand discourse 
Which (all nature no art) 

The Dominican brother, these three weeks, 
Was getting by heart. 

The exercises were pleasantly varied by speeches and letters 
from absent guests. Speeches were made by Dr. Charles Carroll 
Everett, one of the pioneers of Browning study in America, by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Miss Mary M. Cohen, of the Philadelphia 
Society, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, President of the 
Society, and others. Letters were read from James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John G. Whittier, Horace Howard Furness, 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Edmund C. Stedman, and others. The pro- 
ceedings were further enlivened by the reading of several original 
poems,—“ Lines written on the Death and Burial of Robert Brown- 
ing,” by Colonel Clarke, read by Mrs. Jean Margaret Landor, of 
Washington ; “ At Browning’s Grave,” written and read by the Rev. 
H.G. Spaulding. Miss Julia Ward Howe also read a short original 
poem, and the exercises were fittingly closed with a recitation of 
“Count Gismond,” by Mr. John J. Hayes. 


The Philadelphia Browning Anniversary.—While the Boston 
Society was celebrating with international hospitality the poet’s 
birthday, the Philadelphia Society was having a quiet little commem- 
oration of its own, at which it had the pleasure of listening to an 
able paper on “The Ring and the Book,” by the Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke, of the Boston Society. The programme of the evening 
was as follows: 


DvueEt.—Piano and Violin: “La Favorita’” (Osborne and De Beriot). Played by 
Mrs, E. I. Keffer and Dr. E, I. Keffer. 

ADDREsSS.—On “ The Ring and the Book.” By the Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke. 

Soncs.—* Come away, Death” (words by Shakespeare); ‘The Throstle Song” 
(words by Tennyson); ‘‘ Ask not one least Word of Praise”? (words by Robert Brown- 
ing). Sung by Miss M. N. Hyssong. 

DRAMATIC READING.—“ In a Balcony.” Read by Mrs. R. N. Willson, The Queen ; 
Miss Cornelia H. Fulton, Constance; Mr. F. H. Williams, Norbert. 

SoneG: VIOLIN OBBLIGATO.—“ Heaven hath shed a Tear” (Kucken). Sung by 
Miss M. N. Hyssong, accompanied by Dr. E. I. Keffer. 
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Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, who had also been asked to 
address the society, sent, with his regrets, a charming poem, which 
was finely read by Mr. Albert H. Smyth, and added greatly to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 





“JT sHoULD like, for myself, to put on record my devout ac- 
knowledgment, not only of the great masterpieces of the past, but 
of the benefit of all poets, past and present, and of all poetic utter- 
ance—in its entirety the dominant moral factor of humanity’s 
progress. In view of that progress, and of evolution, the religious 
and zxsthetic elements, the distinctive and most important of any, 
seem to me more indebted to poetry than to all other means and 
influences combined. Ina very profound sense religion ts the poctry 
of humanity. Then the points of union and rapport among all the 
poems and poets of the world, however wide their separations of time 
and place and theme, are much more numerous and weighty than 
the points of contrast. Without relation as they may seem at first 
sight, the whole earth’s poets and poetry—en masse—the Oriental, 
the Greek, and what there is of Roman—the oldest myths—the 
interminable ballad-romances of the Middle Ages—the hymns and 
psalms of worship—the epics, plays, swarms of lyrics of the British 
Islands, or the Teutonic, old or new—or modern French—or what 
there is in America, Bryant’s, for instance, or Whittier’s, or Long- 
fellow’s—the verse of all tongues and ages, all forms, all subjects, 
from primitive times to our own day inclusive—really combine in 
one aggregate and electric globe or universe, with all its numberless 
parts and radiations held together by a common centre or verteber. 
To repeat it, all poetry thus has (to the point of view comprehensive 
enough) more features of resemblance than difference, and becomes 
essentially, like the planetary globe itself, compact and orbic and 
whole.” 


Walt Whitman. 
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HAROLD. 
By ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 





EDWARD, King of England. | RoBERT of Jumiéges, Archbishop of 

GyTHA, Widow of Earl Godwin. | Canterbury. 

HAROLD, Earl of East Anglia, ) Gytha’s | STIGAND, Bishop of Winchester. 

WULFNOTH, Sons. | The Abbot of Hyde. 

WILLIAM, “ The Conqueror,” Duke of | WILFRED, av Anglo-Saxon Deacon. 
Normandy. | ORDGAR, 

ADELE, William’s Daughter. | EpRIC, a of Dover. 

EARL Morcar,) Anglo-Saxon Wodles. | BALDWULF, 

EARL Epwin, Cinsmen of Godwin. Spee ? Leds ‘eile diss 

Count Eustace of Boulogne, | Leonore, 5 £2465 of Adele’s Court. 

The Seneschal, | Anglo-Saxon Herald. 

Opo, Norman | Norman Herald. 

RADULPH, | Barons. | a +o 

MontTcoMERY, J Citizens, Knights, Servants. 


TIME, before and during the Conquest of England é4y the Normans. 


PLACE: Act 7, Dover; Act 7/., Rouen amd London; Act J//., Rouen; Act JV. 
London; Act V., Rouen and near Hastings. 





First performed at the Royal Court Theatre in Hanover on the 7th of March, 1882. 
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ACT IL. 

Scene I. Dover. Zhe great hall in Godwin’s castle. Windows in 
the background, doors to right and left; at the back wall a dais, to 
which steps lead ; on the dais a chatr of state, in the foreground chairs ; 
arms on the walls. GyTHA, dressed in black, sits in the foreground. 
STIGAND stands beside her. 


Stigand. Still dost thou bear upon a saddened brow 
The sable cloud, unlighted yet, of woe,— 
Still sorrowing for the good Earl Godwin’s death ? 

Gytha. Like empty-hearted consolation, sound 
These words upon the lips of Godwin’s friend. 

Sti. Because I was his friend, because my heart 
Each moment tells me, bleeding, of your loss, 

I have, through sorrow, gained the right to say, 
Be measured in your grief. 

Gy. O, faithful friend ! 
I chide thee not; but speak from thine own heart. 
Can aught to grief more bitter poison prove, 
Or the consecrated face of woe distort 
More surely to the mask of fellest hate, 

Than knowing that the death of one we love, 
A death that drains our own life to the dregs, 
Is hailed exultingly by craven foes, 
Proclaimed the watchword of their liberty ? 

St. Whom mean you, madam, whom? 

Gy. Whom? dost thou ask ? 
Who knowest this realm some score more years than I, 
And knowest too well who lords it o’er our heads. 

S#. King Edward ? 

Gy. Yes, the king! This Edward, him! 

St. So keen the tone with which you voice his name 
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That were’t a dagger aiméd at his heart, 
Already he were dead. 

Gy. Would it were so! 
Were I a man, I would have more than words. 

Sti. What! the king? 

Gy. Say, then, who made him king? 
Who bled for him on a hundred battle-fields ? 
Who beat the hand of riot to the dust 
That stretched to pluck him down? 

Sti. Full well I know. 

Gy. Oh! every draught of air that fills his breast 
Should breathe out thanks to Godwin. 

St. That, I fear, 
It is, which robs you of his kind regard. 
’Tis said that thanks oppress a man. 

Gy. Poor wretch ! 
No surer sign doth brand th’ ignoble mind. 

S#. Your anger speaks too loud: be not unjust, 
King Edward may be weak, yet is he kind. 

Gy. Weak king—good-natured—Oh ! most pitiful praise, 
When it fills the measure of a king’s desert ! 


Enter WuLFNoTH, led by a Maid, from the right. He is dressed in 
black. Goes to his mother and embraces her. 


St. The old tree still puts forth its growing buds. 
[Sits down ; draws the 
boy to him. 
Thou precious scion of an honored stem, 
May God protect thy green leaf from the frost.— 
[ Zo GyTHA.] But where is Harold, eldest of your sons? 
Waulfnoth. In London; gone to buy a sword for me. 
Sit. [Takes the boy on his knee.| Need’st thou a sword already, 
little man? 
Wulf. I do, indeed, for soon shall I be grown. 
The Normans, with my brother, then I’ll fight. 
Sit. [Pressing the boy to his heart with strong emotion.) Oh! God- 
win’s noble blood flows in his sons. 
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Alas! I may not hope to see that day 
When thou, dear child, art grown to be a man. 
True-temper’d blade of bright spark-scattering steel ! 
Be thou the sword to avenge thy fatherland. 
Gy. And now to play, Wulfnoth. 
[STIGAND puts him down. He goes out with 
the Maid fo the right. 
Thou seemest moved ? 
St. What thinketh Harold of the present state 
Of our unhappy realm? 
Gy. Oh, trusty friend, 
My cup o’erflows! He is estranged from me. 
I scarce have seen him since my husband’s death. 
He wanders restless o’er the land, the sea, 
Or dwells in London or on his estates. 
Si. Behold these noble lords of Saxon name, 
Tricked out in all the frippery of France, 
Who scorn the simple manners of their land 
And wrong the kindly home that gave them birth. 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. [Announcing.| Earls Edwin and Morcar. 


Enter Epwin and Morcar from the left, gayly dressed in Norman 
Jashion. 


Gy. Be welcome, lords. 
[Aside.] I would it were another. 

Edwin. (Bowing. My greeting take, 
My noble sister-in-law. 

Morcar. And mine, I pray. 

Gy. Be welcome, lords. 

Edw. Still wearing mourning weeds? 
Have you not heard King Edward comes to-day ? 

Gy. The king ?—to-day ?—comes here? I knew it not. 
Why was he not announced ? 

Mor. The reason why? 
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Do kings of vassals ask? When will it suit 
Your pleasure to receive your sovereign lord ? 
[GyTHA and STIGAND exchange glances. 
Edw. Will you receive him in a widow’s weeds? 
Gy. Unless Lord Edwin names the garb to me 
That better Godwin’s widow would befit. 
Ldw. By the splendor of God! We know that he is dead,— 
A year has passed since then. 
St. My noble sir, 
The time is long for this his country’s good, 
But short to mourn the loss of such a man. 
Edw. {Zo Sticanp.] There were, and still are, others such as he. 
St#. Would it were so!—that many were like him ! 
Mor. Permit a question, reverend sir, I pray. 
Do you intend here to await the king ? 
St. If Lady Gytha wills it I remain. 
Mor. I know you’re domiciled beneath her roof ; 
But, from the oldest of this noble house 
Hear you,—what doubtless you already know,— 
Your presence is not pleasing to the king. | 
Sti. The cause, I pray. 
Mor. You know the cause, sir priest : 
The head of all the malcontent are you. 
His grace, the anointed primate of this realm, 
Lord Robert of Jumiéges, in bitter hate 
You hold, because he is a Norman born. 
The scattered sparks of smouldering revolt, 
That hid, might die in every grudging heart, 
Leap forth in roaring flame, fanned by your words. 
Sti. Are you not of this people? 
Mor. No, not I. 
Because our house is not dissatisfied. 


Enter HAROLD, from the left, unperceived ; stops ; 1s dressed in black. In 
contrast with EDWIN and Morcar, he wears long, waving biond hatr. 


How poor this spite ’gainst every foreign mode, 
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This ignorant disdain of home-bred clowns! 
Naught more pernicious can afflict a land 
Than wailing discontent that has no ground. 
Harold. (Coming forward.| But what if there be found good reason 
for’t? [All look at him in astonishment. 
Gy. Harold! Thou here! 
Har. [Bowing to Epwin and Morcar.] Uncles, my greetings to 
you.— 
{ Zo Gytua, embracing her.| Thou look’st surprised? Dost think on 
such a day 
That I would fail thee, mother ? 
Gy. So thou know’st 
King Edward comes to-day ? 
Tar. Therefore I’m here 
To do a vassal’s duty. 
Edw. Yet methinks 
The vassal, to do honor to his liege, 
A somewhat richer garb than this might wear. 
Har. With double reason do I wear this garb. 
Let the Norman flaunt it in the gayest coat, 
For him it is the season to rejoice, 
But for the Saxon black’s his fittest garb. 
Mor. My nephew, I had hoped I should not find 
You ranking with the discontented mob. 
ffTar. Uncle, I fear you do the people wrong. 
Mor. Nephew, I fear that you forget my years. 
I am as old as was your father, you— 
As old as is your father’s son. 
far. Well said. 
Then seek me always on the side that he, 
If living, would uphold. 
Mor. No more, I pray. 
The time, the place, suit not with such discourse. 
Know you why comes the king? 
Har. He comes, perchance, 
To test the measure of our faithfulness, 
To see if we will ope our gates to him. 
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Mor. Not this alone: a noble guest he waits. 
Duke William comes from Normandy. 

[Haro_p, Gytua, STIGAND are greatly excited. 
far. Not so! 
Mor. Yes, even so. 

Har. But it must not be so. 
Mor. I judged aright, your passion would blaze up 
On hearing this. 
Har. Perdition be my lot, 
Could I unmoved listen to such news! 
Thou, uncle, thou wast present on that day, 
With the assembled lords at Winchester, 
When on his head, my noble father placed 
The crown of this, our Anglo-Saxon realm. 
What oath did Edward swear upon that day ? 
Why art thou silent, uncle? Thou dost know, 
For thou wast with the Saxon lords who stood 
As guardsmen of his oath.—I beg of thee, 
O reverend bishop, to repeat that oath. 
St. Before the face of God, King Edward swore 
He ne’er should call a Norman to this land. 
Mor. All this I know full well. 
Har. All this thou know’st, 
And yet demands’t that we in patience hear 
He calls the duke himself into our land? 
Mor. I told you, on a visit comes the duke. 
Is that, to call him here? 
Edw. Must people say, 
These Saxons are but ruder sort of folk, 
That nothing know of manners or of modes? 
Har. Politeness—manners—may they sink to hell, 
If they are cloaks for crime to hide withal ! 
Mor. Who speaks of crime? 
fTar. My uncle, it is I. 
What shepherd would himself throw wide the door 
When seeks the wolf the guarded fold? 
Edw. Mad talk. 
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Har. I'd rather trust the ravening wolf that prowls 
The hurdled sheepcotes round, than I’d believe 
The duke comes as a friend. 

Mor. But hear me speak. 
Duke William’s Edward’s nephew, know you that ? 
Well, Edward loves him, call you that a crime ? 

Some foolish people call it nature’s law. 

Well, Edward has estates in Normandy, 

Left by his mother ; this, too, you must know. 
Till Edward’s death Duke William holds in fee 
These lands; at Edward’s death they are his own. 
Now understand you all of this? To-day 

Duke William comes to swear his feudal oath. 
You know, this oath in person must be sworn. 
More innocent occasion could there be? 

Har. E’en though a thousandfold more innocent 
The pleas with which you gloze his coming seemed, 
The entrance I deny him to these walls. 

Mor. You will not! 

Ffar. Yes, I will! 

Edw. The king, on you 
Will lay command. 

Har. Which I will disobey. 

What! open to my country’s foe my gates! 
No, not at Heaven’s command. 

Mor. My sister, speak ! 
To reason mould this wayward son of yours. 

Edw. His rage will work the ruin of your house. 

Gy. Do you require I speak? be’t so, then hear: 
To every word he spake I do assent 
As if it were mine own. 

Mor. Then you approve? 

Gy. Nay, more: to his strong hands I now confide 
My fate and that of all this noble house. 

’Tis he alone, in these storm-beaten times, 
Shall hold the helm, to guide us where he will. 
Servant. [From the left.| My noble lady, and you my noble lords, 
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Some citizens of Dover, at the gates, 
For instant entrance vehemently crave. 
[GyTHA beckons. Servant opens the door at the left. 


Enter ORDGAR, with bandaged head, EDRIC, BALDWULF, and WILFRED. 


Edw. What mean ye, here in such disordered guise 
To thrust yourselves ? 
Ordgar. (With wild, rolling eyes.| ‘‘ Disordered ?’”’ ay, ’tis so. 
May God reward him who hath-clothed me thus! 
Mor. Pray, who is this loud-tongued old man ? 
Gy. I think 
You’re Ordgar called, not so? 
Ord. Yes, noble dame ; 
And if your husband lived—alas! he’s dead ! 
Sure he would know me. 
Mor. Well, then, Ordgar, speak ! 
What wish you here ? 
Ord. Forgive me, O my lord, 
That in well-ordered words I cannot speak. 
But one thing do I want—but ’tis so much! 
Mor. Speak out, and make an end ! 
Ord. Oh, give me time! 
Would I could find the word,— it stifles me,— 
It chokes my heart 
Mor. Speak out—we have no time 
Ord. Take, then, in place of speech, this single word,— 
A holy word, ’twas born the self-same day 
With him—the first created man,—’tis justice! [Lifting up both hands. 
Edric and Baldwuif. Ye \ords, give justice ! 
Mor. Who hath wronged ye, then ? 
Ord. The Norman hath. 
Mor. Of course—the Norman hath ! 
Ord. See where his peace-destroying hand hath writ 
His murderous name, in blood, upon my head. 
Mor. ’Tis useless all: no time have we to-day 
To list complainings of a cudgelled head. 
To-morrow come again, but now begone. 
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Ord. What! Cudgelling, you say? 
Edric. "My lord, a word. 
A breach of peace unheard of hath ta’en place. 
Mor. 1 know—I know; I’ve heard such tales before. 
To-morrow we will see to’t. _Now,—begone! 
Har. Permit a word 
Mor. Eh! what would Harold say? 
Har. ’Gainst whom do ye this accusation make ? 
Mor. { Zo HaRrowp.] What meaneth this? have you not heard that I, 
Your uncle, and the eldest of your house, 
Have audience denied ? 
Har. You do forget, 
I am the lord of Dover, and not you. 
Mor. [To Evwin.] This fellow will go mad with arrogance. 
Har. Speak on, old man. 
Ord. This morning, O my lord, 
The count Eustace, with fifty well-armed men, 
Rode into town 
Har. What then ? 
Ord. When they had reached 
The market-place, dismounting from his horse, 
His followers he bids, with rough command, 
‘* Make quarters ready ’mongst these poodle-heads 
For us and for the duke !”’ 
Har. What happened then? 
Ord. With that, they fell upon us right and left, 
Brake open all the doors and forced their way 
Into our homes, as though the peaceful town 
Of Dover were the stronghold of a foe. , 
Har. That have they done? 
Ord. They have. 
Ldric and Bald. We witnessed it. 
Ord. And when the outraged citizens deny 
Admittance, they unsheathe their swords—O, God ! 
I cannot speak—may curses wither them ! 
In the midst of peace—the midst of peace 
Har. Be calm,—— 
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Ord. Thirty citizens of Dover lie 
Slain in her streets. 


Sit. Protect us, gracious Lord ! 

Gy. O monstrous deed ! 

far. What ! thirty ?—Slain ? 

Edric. [Pointing to WILFRED. | This priest, 


But late arrived from Rome, shall witness bear. 
Har. [ To WitrRED.] Didst thou see this ? 
Wif. I did, my gracious lord. 
Har. Bethink thee, to truth thy lips are consecrate, 

In thy mouth the word be as the gentle dove 

That calmly broods o’er passion’s raging sea. 

Say not ‘‘I saw’’ didst thou not doubtless see, 

For if thou dost confirm this old man’s word 
Edric. Ay, truly, if- 
Har. Who speaks in Godwin’s house 

Before the heir of Godwin gives him leave >— 

[ Zo WitrreD.] Again I ask thee. 

Wilf. And may God forbid 

That I again should see what I have seen, 

May God forbid that I again should hear 

The crashing stroke of furious swords that fall, 

With grinding bite, upon the heads of men. 
fTar. Thou sawest, heard’st it all? 

Wilf. Ay. Every word 

This old man spake to you: before me stands 

A picture, blood-stained—awful—horrible, 

To haunt me, waking, sleeping, evermore. 

Har. Now, by the memory of my noble sire, 

By my loved mother, and by all that is 

To me as high—as holy as are they, 

For you before King Edward will I speak. 

Mor. Bethink you, Harold ! 
fTar. Ay, I will. I'll think 

How I, from woe and pain, may forge a word 

As crushing as the ponderous thunderbolt ; 

Perchance ’twill crash upon the king’s dull ear, 
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And startle him from out the drowsy sleep 
In which he’s lulled by flattering Norman tongues. 

Mor. (Calling out at the deft.| Call my retinue—this instant saddle ! 
I hold no more communion with this house. 

Edwin. I go with you. 


Har. So go! and go to hell! 
Mor. This to thine uncle? 
far. Yes, thou renegade Saxon ! 


Betrayer of thy native land and kin! 
Mor. [To GytHa.] You heard that ? 
Gy. Ay, and my soul rejoiced ! 
Harold, my son,—for till to-day thy name 
But as the son of Godwin. have I known,— 
Pride of my heart, the best—the noblest gift 
To me thy princely father e’er hath given ; 
All England gazes on thee through mine eyes 
Full with a mother’s pride. [Extends her arms. Harold 
embraces her. 
Mor. On your own heads 
The consequences of this madness fall ! 
Earl Edwin, come ! 
Har. [ Turning his back on them.) Ye paltry threat’ners! Go! 
Mor. We'll have a reck’ning yet. 
Lidwin. A reck’ning; yes! 
[Both go out, at left. 
Har. lf every Anglo-Saxon heart would beat 
As beat our hearts, ’twould raise such mighty sound, 
The voices of these Frankish mountebanks 
Would be o’erwhelmed, as are the tinkling bells 
When fall the chimes from high cathedral towers. 
[Sound of trumpets outside. 
Gy. Hark! do you hear. 
St. The Norman trumpets sound. 
Har. Thus doth the Saxon king announce himself. 
How stark, how heartless sounds this blaring brass, 
A boding call to quarrel and to strife ! 
Well: let him come! I’m ready for the fray. 
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Herald. [From /eft.| Edward, son of Ethelred, the king, 
To Dover Castle entrance asks. 

far. Tell him 
That Dover Castle ever open stands 
To every Saxon. Why do you delay? 

Her. Is this the message I must bear? 


Far. It is. 
Her. I go, my lord. [ Goes off to left. 
Sti. My dearest Harold, stay. 


Vex not the king. I fear ’twill anger him 
To find these people here. 

far. Let them remain. 
These faces full of woe, each one of which 
An open book is, full of sorrow writ, 
To him I’ll show; this gray and reverend head, [Pointing to ORDGAR. 
All blood-bedabbled by the Norman’s hand, 
Before him I will hold, that he may see 
For once the wan, strong countenance of truth,— 
He who holds his life but on the breath 
Of Frankish panders ! 

Gy. Hist ! here comes the king. 


Enter EDWARD, ROBERT, Eustace, ODO, RADULPH, from Jeft, all in 
Lorman dress. 


Edw. [To Gytua, who, with all the others, bows low to the king. | 
My greeting, madam. 
Gy. Welcome be my king 
In Godwin’s house. 
Eus. [Aside to EDWARD.] What pride spake there! His house! 
Doth he not hold it as a fief from you? 
[EDWARD seats himself on the throne. The 
é‘ LVormans stand behind him. 
Edw. (Observing the Citizens, speaks to his followers.| Who are 
these people that about him crowd ? 
Robt. [Aside.] Some common folk. 
Lus. [Aside.] He is the peasant king ; 
And this, his court. 
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Edw. (Aside. ] Why glare they thus on me, 

As mute as fish, no word of welcome speak ? 

As though they hated me, th’ unruly hinds !— 

[Zo Haro.p.] You have visitors, I see? 
Far. No, gracious lord. 
Edw. Why answer no, when here I see your guests ? 
Har, These are not guests, my gracious lord. 
Edw. What then ? 
Har. Poor people, gracious king, who hither came 

With plaint of sore distress. 


Edw. In this my realm 
Who suffers? is distressed ? 
Ord. We, gracious king! 


Edw. Then wherefore came ye not to me, your king? 
Why urge your suit to others? 
Ord. "Tis because 
Edw. I know! you trust me not, am I a stone ? 
You ought to trust me; ’tis my will. 
Har. They do!: 
Ldw. No, no; yourself believes not what you say. 
Har. Nay, gracious king, I humbly crave permission. 
These citizens of Dover 
Edw. Citizens ? 
Har. They are, and I of Dover am the earl. 
Robt. [Aside to Epwarv.] Call him to account. 
Eus. (Aside. ] Think of th’ affront. 
Edw. (Aside, half turning around.| 1 can without your aid.—f[ Zo 
HAROLD. | I fear that with 
Rebuke my visit must begin. 
Har, Why so? 
Edw. Heard you what insult Dover offered me ? 
Har. To you! an insult ? 
Edw. In my envoy, whom, 
When in the name of his liege lord he came, 
To ask for quarters for the Norman duke, 
The nephew of their king, as you well know, 
They boorishly repulsed, denying him. 
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Har. Speak you in earnest ? 

Edw. If you think I jest, 
You soon shall find that I in earnest speak. 

Har. I pray for that, for much I fear, my lord, 
This matter’s grave 

Edw. Tis so. 

Har. So grave, my king, 
That all the jesting of your Frankish lords 
Will scarce suffice to make you smile thereat. 

Edw. This tone to me? 








far. This tone 

Edw. Lady, I hope 
Your hot-brained son forgets not where he stands ? 
Before his king ! 

Gy. He is of age, my lord. 

Citizen. Our lady, hail! 

Edw. And though your rabble should 


Ten times applaud you, yet forget not thou 
I am your king. 
LEus. I pray you, let me speak! 
Har. Ay, let him speak. He doubtless will relate 
How, like a hero, he, with other knights, 
Brave warfare waged ’gainst helpless, peaceful men 
In Dover’s streets ! 
us. A Saxon were you not 
Who nothing knows of knightly courtesy, 
I’d answer you. 
FTar. Take this, thou Norman knave: 
If e’er I meet thee in the open field, 
With thirty Anglo-Saxon strokes I’ll write, 
Upon thy back, the names of these poor folk 
Of mine whom thou hast slain. 


Ord. God bless our earl ! 
Citizens, E-dric, and Bald. Hail! our noble earl. 
Edw. [Holding back Eustace. ] Count of Boulogne, 


’Twas you who made report of this affair 
When I did question you; was it quite so? 
Nor more, nor less? 
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Eus. *Twas as I said, my lord. 
Har. Count Eustace of Boulogne, thou liest! 
LVormans. ’S death ! 


Down with him, the Saxon poodle-head ! 
Ord. Try it, an ye will, ye harefoot Frenchmen. 
Har. Be still, old man.—My gracious lord and king, 
’Tis anger drives my erring tongue astray. 
With reverent awe I bow before my king 
To plead these people’s cause. 
Edw. What people? 
Har. [Draws ORDGAR forward. | These! 
Look thou upon this old man standing here. 
See how his blood, with red reproachful eyes, 
Stares through the bandage that enwraps his head ! 
He is a citizen of this your realm 
Where you are king. The Norman served him thus. 
Edw. [ Turning away.| No blood, no blood! I cannot look upon’t ! 
Har. O king, a thousand, thousand bloody tears 
Flow in this land! Thou’lt see them,—ay, thou must ! 
£us. Upon my soul I lightly take this blood. 
On me let all the blame of this deed fall. 
Sti. Audacious man ! 
Edw. Good bishop, I should think 
You’d owe me thanks not having seen you here, 
Beware I hear you not.—[ Z7umpets outside.| Who cometh here? 
Lorman Herald. [From the left.) William, duke of the Normans, 
greeting sends 
To Edward, king of the Saxons. 
LVormans. Hail our duke ! 
£us. I crave permission, sire, that we may go 
To meet the duke and guide him to your throne. 
Edw. We are but guests; the hostess yonder stands. 
I pray you, lady, go receive the duke. 


Gy. Ask my son, he is this castle’s lord. [ Pause. 
£us. [Zo Haroip.] How long will you the duke stand at your 
door? 


Har. As long as of this castle I am lord. 
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Eus. [Zo Epwarp.] You have heard? Give us permission, sire, 
To go and bring the duke. [ The Normans descend from the 
dats. 
Har. [Gets in their way.| That I forbid. 
Edw. There’s some misunderstanding.—Harold, list— 
Your king ’tis, asks. 
Har. And I deny. 
Edw. Harold ! 
S#. Harold, give way to him in this one thing. 
Edw. Methinks, you were not in a hovel born, 
You know what courtesy and manners are. 
Har. Men oft must bow before a higher law 
Than courtesy. 
Edw. Lady, your son goes mad. 
Think you, what shameful slight he puts on me: 
Duke William comes his feudal oath to swear 
For his inheritance in Normandy, 
And shall a vassal in mine own realm dare 
The promise of my kingly word to thwart 
From its fulfilment ! 
Gy. [Pointing to HaRoLp.] He is master here, 
His word my law, and his decision mine. 
Edw. Ye hostile and rebellious race, once more, 
And for the last time—think ! 
Har. Thou, for the first, 
Bethink thee of thy coronation oath ! 
Ord. The crowning oath! 
Citizens. The oath of Winchester ! 
Edw. 1 call on God to witness, I am forced 
Har. Thou king forsworn, call not upon thy God ! 
Edw. Forsworn? to me? speak thus to me, your king? 
ffar. Yes! Take this, in thy face, thou rotten branch 
Of th’ ancient tree of Anglo-Saxon kings ! 
S#. In God’s name, Harold, pause ! 
far. Go, let me speak ! 
The day will come these pliant loins will break, 


When on thy head I heap but half the woes 
28 
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Thou heap’st on Saxon hearts; this to thy face, 
Thou puppet of the Normans! 
Rob. Hear ye that ? 
Edw. Who'll rid me of this raging madman, who? 
Eus. My liege, we will. Ho, Normans, to the king! 
[Normans, with drawn swords, appear 
at the doors right and left. A pause. 
Edw. (Rising.| Ye all have heard the words this man now spake ? 
LVormans. We did. 
Edw. How he mine honor vilely brands, 
With contumacious speech—th’ obedience due 
That vassals owe, he boldly, to my face, 
Has thrust aside, to thwart my pledgéd word, 
Bear witness all, bear witness all ! 
LVormans. We do! 
Edw. Then, Harold, son of Godwin, we declare 
Thy goods, thy fiefs, are forfeit to the crown. 
Outlawed, three days’ delay to thee we grant, 
But should we on the fourth day meet again, 
Thy head shall fall beneath the headsman’s axe. 
[Murmurs among the Citizens. 
What mean these threatening murmurs at my words? 
Ord. You'll have to seek the headsman o’er the sea! 
Edw. With you I'll hold a reck’ning.—[ Zo Gytua.] By our grace 
You, lady, we permit here to remain 
In Dover castle. 
Gy. [With bitterness.| Thy grace! thy mercy ! 
Edw. What's this? why do you laugh? 
Gy. Be merciful 
To those whom you have power to punish, sir. 
Edw. My mercy you reject ? 
Gy. Shame not the word,— 
’Tis noble manhood’s chiefest ornament,— 
Thou weakling, who through terror gathers strength ! 
Good bishop, call my child, Wulfnoth, to me. [STIGAND goes out, left. 
Unkingly king, from what thou seest, learn 
The lofty mind that kingly blood befits : 
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Shouldst thou command us hence to the fatal block, 
With joy I’ll lay my head beside his head. 
I stood with him, that day at Winchester, 
When Godwin’s strong right arm made thee a king, 
Yet swear I, by the blond locks of my son, 
My heart beat not so high, so free, so light, 
As on to-day, when I, despoiled, go forth 
A homeless wand’rer with my noble sons. 
Stt. [Comes from right with Wulfnoth.] Here, lady, is the boy. 
Gy. [Laying her right arm on Harop’s neck, embracing WULFNOTH 
with the other. | Come here, my child. 
While these two sons my loving arms embrace, 
I challenge every mother England holds: 
Is one among ye happier than I? 
Ord. Not one, great lady! 
Far. Up! let us away! 
Silent is right, when power has the word. 
[ Zo Epwarp.] Parting, this bequest I leave to thee: 
Thro’ the sleepless hours of thy unquiet nights 
May th’ avenging cry of evil conscience ring, 
May th’ estrangéd faces of thy people haunt 
Thy days, and day and night the trembling fear 
And terror of that hour 
Eus. What hour is that ? 
[HAROLD shakes his fist threateningly. He, GYTHA, 
and WULFNOTH turn to go out at the right. 
Rob. ’Twere well they left a hostage in your power. 
Edw. A hostage ? 
Rob. Take the boy. 
Edw. Unwilling I—— 
Eus. Necessity demands.—Lady, the king 
Would further speak with you. 
[Haro_p, GyTHA, aad WULFNOTH ‘urn round. 
Edw. It pains me, but— 
As hostage, Lady Gytha, you must leave 
Your youngest son. 
Gy. What ! leave this child? so young! 
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Edw. To guard against your older son’s ill will. 
Gy. Leave him, my child, with thee! Slay me at once! 
Hew limb from limb ! 
Eus. (Seizing WuLFNOTH.] Nay, lady, keep your life. 
The boy we want. 
Wulf. (Reststing.| Help, brother Harold, help! 
Har. [Snatches him from Evstace.] Ye shall not have him. 
[ Zhe armed men draw near. WHAaROLpd looks round 
him, shakes his head, and turns to the king. 
By the light of the sun 
Who hath seen all to-day that to us ye have done, swear, 
O king, that the child come not to harm! 
Edw. I swear. 
Har. [Presses Wutrnotu fo his breast.| Be brave, my little 
brother, brave; fear not 
But we shall meet again; thy mother kiss. [Puts him down. 
[Zo GyTHA.] Courage, loving heart, though sad this hour. 
Gy. Yes, I will have courage, my sweet boy 
Wuif. O mother 
Gy. No—no—child, speak not to me, 
For should I hear my darling speak again 
[Falls suddenly before him and embraces him. 
What death-like chill hath seized my shudd’ring heart ! 
My child, we ne’er shall meet again ! 
FTar. Ye will, 
For I have sworn. 
Gy. [Zo Epwarp.] Keep thou thy raging wolves 
Far from my tender lamb. Weigh well my words: 
Who, ruthless, robs me of this little one 
Shall be consuméd in my burning hate, 
Crushed under my fierce rage ; at Heaven’s throne 
On the Judgment-day, no mercy shall he find, 
My curse will scourge him thence.—My luckless child, 
Must I ’gainst fate thy guileless young life arm 
In such a panoply of curses dire >p— 
Harold, away ; I would not that these friends 
Should see me weep.—[ Zo Epwarp.] Guard thou this child for me. 
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I’ll claim him one day. Wulfnoth,—no—no more. 
I must go now, or I can never go— 
Away,—nor backward look at him,—away. 
[HaROLp goes off, leading GYTHA ; the 
Citizens slowly follow. 








ACT II. 


ScenE I. Park at Rouen, with thick blooming shrubbery. In front, at 
the right, a grassy mound, on which stands a rosebush. Before the 
curtain rises a chorus of horns behind the scenes. 


Enter, from the right, ADELE, ALICE, LEONORE, and suite of Pages. 


Adele. Say, Alice, Leonore, companions dear, 
Was e’er a morning might compare with this? 
The glowing sun in love with heaven seems, 
The heavens with the earth. 
Alice. In briefer words 
The old, old song of loving and being loved. 
Leonore. O hear! how Alice sighs! Adele, thou queen 
Of forest and field and mistress of my heart, 
What pleasure shall the day provide for us? 
Ad. Let’s hold a council of war. 
[Seats herself on the grassy mound, ALICE 
at her feet, LEONORE stands. 
Leo. Be thou Dian, 
We'll follow thy swift course across the plains 
Like Atalanta girded for the chase. 
Ad. What doth Alice say ? 


Al. Leonore may hunt, 
I know a better thing. 
Leo. She’ll counsel you, 


That we, encamped beneath a rose-tree’s shade, 
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Shall list the nightingale ; dear princess, see, 
Her head that ever teems with fantasy 
Droops gently, like a dewy-laden rose. 

Al. Will you not try the palfrey that of late 
Your father sent ? 































Ad. O happy thought! I will. 
You all must mount with me. 
Leo. I, on the black! 


A/. And I, the gray. 
Ad. [ Turning to her sutte.| Halloo, halloo, sir page !— 
Our horses hither bring, and, hark ye yet, 
Put hood upon my falcon. 
Page. (Coming forward.| Princess, I will. 
Which falcon—the Norwegian—will you have ? 
Ad. No; the one my father sent to me. 
Page. Your pardon; you had both from him. 
Aad. *Tis true! 
What have I that is not a gift from him? 
O happy, Adele, in such a father’s love! 
The Iceland falcon, flecked with dusky spots 
Upon her bosom’s white, bring thou for me; 


The other, bring for Leonore, my friend. [ Zhe Page goes away. 
Leo. O worthy to be loved, that usest joy 

To gladden other hearts! [Kisses her hand. 
Ad. . While on the way, 


Shall Alice tell us tales of Arthur’s court. 
Leo. She must—of Launcelot brave ! 
Ad. —Of Melusine ! 

A/, But you have plundered me of all my store: 

I know no more. 

Leo. Princess, believest thou that ? 
Ad. NotI; for poet and story-teller both, 

Like song-birds, must be coaxed with sugar-plums ; 

With softest flattery, must their visions fair 

Be luréd to the light.—[Améraces Alice.| Thou headstrong dear, 

Come, name the price for which thou wilt be good ! 

Al. Sweet lady, pleaders irresistible, 
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This is the dainty that will make me yield 

My service. [Kisses her. 
Page. | Returns.| Princess, the horses now are ready, 

As you commanded. 
Ad. {| Jumping up.| Up! to the saddle up! 

Oh that from my shoulders wings would sprout, 

That with the falcon I might cleave the clouds! 


All rise hurriedly to go out towards the right ; when enter, from the left, 
WILLIAM, ¢he Seneschal, amd Barons, WILLIAM catching ADELE in his 
arms. 


William. Wild falcon, hold; wouldst fly thy father’s arms? 
He wants thee yet a little while on earth. 
Ad. My father! home from England ? 
Will. As thou seest. 
Ad. [Embracing him.| A joyful welcome to my lord severe ! 
Will. Severe! hark how this naughty maiden mocks 
The weakness of her father. 
Ad. Art not thou 
The duke severe and stern, before whose face 
The highest and the lowest trembling stand ? 
Will. Yes, that Iam to them; but what to thee? 
Ad. Oh, give me an instructor who can teach, 
To answer such a question, fitting words, 
My dearest guide—my well-beloved father ! [Kisses him. 
Will. My blossom spray! My fresh sweet morning air, 
In the dusty working-day of life’s dull round. 
How fared my daughter while I was away? 
Ad. Well, for with me I have kept thy heart. 
Didst thou not miss it in England—o’er the sea? 
Will. | know not ; but thyself I carried there, 
And there I left thee. 
Ad. Me! how so, my father? 
Will. Come, look at me. Well, dost thou see the chain 
Around my neck ?—the locket from which smiled 
Thy pictur’d face? 
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Ad. In truth, not I; where is’t ? 
Will. With your great-uncle Edward, England’s king. 
I showed it him, which, when he looked upon, 
He fain would keep. 
Ad. In mercy help me, Heaven ! 
They say he verges on his seventieth year, 
Hast thou thought him a bridegroom meet for me? 
Will. [With haughtiness.| Not so; I went a-wooing for myself, 
Myself to be the bridegroom, and the bride 
Is calléd England. 
Seneschal. What doth this portend ? 
Will, Hear and mark. The time is close at hand 
Shall fashion anew the face of this fair earth. 
Know that King Edward swore a mighty oath 
That, dying, I should be his heir. 
Sen. His heir? 
Will. Yes—his death will make me England’s king. 
Sen. Star of the Normans! May that day be near! 
You say King Edward swore? 
Will. Most surely, yes. 
Th’ archbishop, Robert of Jumiéges, stood by. 
Question him. 
Barons. Hail William, England’s king ! 
Will. [Zo ADELE.] What sayest thou, fair England’s royal child, 
O’ this picture of the future ? 
Ad. Nothing, father. 
Will. Is’t naught that I should circle this young brow 
With England’s royal diadem ? 
Ad. They say 
That England’s sky e’er wears a doleful gray. 
I’d rather stay in Normandy, my home. 
Sen. Permit I ask a question, gracious lord, 
[Looking aside towards the left. 
Who is this lad by you from England brought ? 
Will. By heaven’s light, I had forgot! Where is he? 
Sen. [Beckoning to left.| Here, o’ercome with weariness and sleep. 
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Enter a Baron, from the left, carrying WULFNOTH asleep in his arms. 


Ad. O bounteous Heaven! do look—who is it comes? 
O Alice, saw’st thou e’er so fair a child ? 

Al. He is the loveliest boy ! 

Ad. Hush! wake him not. 
See! how sleep hath ting’d his cheeks with rose. 
And his hair, like fine spun threads of gold— 
O thou lovely child ! 

Will. My daughter, hear: 
Set not thy heart too much upon the lad ; 
He is my prisoner. 


Ad. He—your prisoner? 
My father, you but jest. 
Will. Not so, my child. 


King Edward as a hostage took the boy 
For’s mother and his brother Harold, who, 
A rebel, now in Flanders lurks. To me, 
For safety, hath the king entrusted him. 
Ad. In years so poor, but in misfortune rich ! 
Ah, hush, he wakes! 
Waulfnoth. [Awakes ; looks round.| Mother, where art thou, mother ? 
Where is my brother Harold? 


Will. * © Put him down. 
Now, Master Wulfnoth, come, give me your hand. 
Wulf. 1 want my mother. [Runs away. 


Sen. [Laughing and catching him.| Halt, my master, halt! 
Ad. Be not so rough with him, poor little rogue ! 
Wouldst also fly from me? 


Wulf. No, you are good— 
But he is bad. [Points at William. 
Ad. Oh, no, he is not so. 


Look thou! thou art thy mother’s little son ; 
So I—dost see?—am daughter of this man. 
[WuULFNOTH ¢hrows his arms round her 
neck and weeps bitterly. 
God comfort thee, thou aching little heart ! [ Taking him up. 
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My father, to my care entrust the lad. 
I beg for him! 

Will. It may not be, Adele. 

Thou heard’st as hostage was he given to me. 

Ad. O look upon his tear-stained countenance! 
’Tis mother Nature makes this sad appeal— 
Demands from thee the right of childhood—love ; 
My father, every moment of my life 
Thou hast encompassed with a father’s love. 

Thou canst not steel thine heart, this precious right 
From this poor child to hold; think if Adele 
Should e’er in stranger’s hands 





Will. Your thoughts run wild. 
Forbear, I command! 
Ad. Should she, bereft of thee, 





In distant prison, weeping think of thee 
Will. (Suddenly folds her in his arms sorrowfully.| What—parted ! 
Thee from me! Take hence the child, 
But guard him well. 
Ad. O my beloved father, 
I’ll guard him as the apple of mine eye. 
Come, thou sweet rogue; Wulfnoth, thou’rt called, is’t so? 


Lxnter, from left, MONTGOMERY. 


Montgomery. Weighty news, my lord, from Flanders comes: 
Harold hath sailed, with twenty ships well manned, 
For England. 
Will. Curse him! When did this take place? 
Mont. Three days have passed since he did put to sea. 
Will. By this time he may well float in the Thames. 
Mont. So think I, sir. 
Sen. Then woe betide the king ! 
The coast folk and the Londoners will rise, 
And swift rebellion raise its threat’ning hand, 
Soon as his banner waves. 
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Will. Come instantly, 
I will send scouts at once across the sea. 
[Zurns toward the left; goes up to ADELE, who, 
with ALICE and LEONORE, 7s occupied with 
WULFNOTH, and gazes upon him. 
Harold, son of Godwin, guard thee well, 
Shouldst thou to me a burden prove 





Ad. My father! 
How fearful is thy look ! 
Will. Think well, Adele, 


This whole world holds but one can do me harm, 
Or thwart my plans: ’tis Harold. In thy hands 
Thou hold’st the heart of my relentless foe ; 
A weighty gift have I entrusted thee. 
Ad. [Presses WULFNOTH fo her bosom.| O hush, my poor child, 
hush! I’m with thee still. 


Scene II. A room in the palace at London; doors right and left and 
centre; a few steps lead to the last, whitch ts covered by a curtain. 


Enter RoBERT and Eustace, from the left. 


Eustace. How goes the matter? Hath the king subscribed ? 
Robert. Not yet. 
LEus. Think you he ever will subscribe ? 
Rob. When he becomes another than himself. 
Ten times have I the matter urged on him ; 
Ten times he said, I will consider it, 
Yea, ten times ten, yet doth he not subscribe. 
O such a man to serve! sure ’tis despair. 
£us. You know that Harold camps before the walls ; 
In London’s self rebellion gathers strength. 
A gloomy discontent stirs passions deep. 
A quick, determined, strong, and bloody stroke, 
That will in terror quench this sudden growth, 
Alone can save us now. 
Rob. All this I know ; 
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But since the hour he pledgéd to our duke 
This England, Edward hates the Norman name. 
Eus. Oh, pattern picture of all weakness, he 
That e’er doth yesterday’s act to-day repent ! 
Tell him it near concerns his royal life. 
Rod. E’en this expedient, he will say, is spent. 
Eus. ’Tis useless, useless. Oh, one only shield 
Gave nature to the weakling! ’tis distrust. 
Rob. [Goes to centre door ; raises the curtain.| 1 hear his steps—he 
comes this way—begone ! 
Eus. ’Tis well; you'll find me in the anteroom. 
Still urge him to a speedy settlement. 
My patience groweth very short of breath. [ Goes out, right. 
Rod. \'ll tear the sentence from his very soul. 


EDWARD enters, middle door, supported by WILFRED, @ paper 
in his hand. 


[Advancing to meet him.| My gracious lord, have you the sentence 
signed ? 
Edw. (Looking alternately at ROBERT and WILFRED.] Let me com- 
pare your faces with each other. 
[ Zo WitrrRED.] Thou art a Saxon? 
Wilfred. Yes, my gracious lord. 
Edw. You, bishop, are a Norman ? 
Rob. As you know. 
Edw. Your countenance has something of the hawk, 
As all your people have. 
Rob. My gracious king, 
Give me the sentence, if you have subscribed. 
Zdw. How like a hawk he stoops upon his prey ! 
Rob. Give me the sentence ; time is pressing sore. 
Edw. The time is pressing? Oh, the villain time! 
Into what evil straits he presses us ! 
Art thou not of the gentle Christ a priest, 
Whom love urged on to die for wicked men ? 
Rob. Iam. 
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Edw. Wert thou in truth a priest, thou’dst shrink 
In horror from this woful, blood-stained page. 
Rob. I shrink ; but louder than my pity, speaks 
Stern duty’s voice. 
Edw. So wise, so cold, thy speech ! 
Duty’s a precious stone, which in the hands 
Of heartless men becomes a heavy rock 
Which only serves to crush their fellow-men. 
Here stand inscribed the names of thirty men ; 
These thirty men have thirty loving wives ; 
Each one of these poor men is like a tree 
That beareth buds, they all have little ones. 
If now a single word should pass my lips 
It, like a pestilential blast, will fall 
And murder all this life. Oh, hear you not 
The awful cry of woe and misery 
Shrieks from this page? You’re wise—Oh, yes, you’re wise: 
You would push mé between yourself and God, 
That at the Judgment-day my soul alone 
Shall bear this bloodstain in the Judge’s sight. 
fob. The judge too lenient is an unjust judge: 
These men attacked your brother-in-law with arms. 
They all must die if you would keep your life. 
Edw. What! all these thirty? What took place that day 
At Dover? Hath inquiry again been made? 
fob. It hath been fully made. But let me speak 
Of what I learned to-day: Earl Harold comes ; 
A mighty host with him advances swift. 
£dw. Harold returned ! 
Rob. He stands before the walls ; 
At London’s gate he thunders with his fist, 
And from within a thousand-voicéd cry 
In savage greeting roars him loud, ‘‘ Come in !”’ 
Know you the object that he strains to grasp? 
The kingly crown you bear upon your brow! 
Edw. (Smiling cunningly.| ’Twould be a pity, truly! 
Rob. Pity? what? 
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£dw. If he should, by this doltish stroke, upset 
The well-laid schemes of certain—whom we know. 
O you provident lords! I know you well! 
Rob. Can it be so! You mock at those would serve you? 
What if his mother come, with furious words 
Rousing his heart to rage? If she demand 
The child you cannot now restore? 
Edw. The child ? 
Who forced me to that course with him? Who did? 
Oh, how you have entrapped me in your net! 
Rob. Forget the past ; the present claims your care. 
Edw. Come hither, place your hand upon this page. 
[ROBERT seizes one side of the leaf; 
EDWARD holds the other. 
Thus do I make you share this act with me. 
Be half the honor thine if it be right, 
And half the curse—nay, all the curse—be thine 
If it be damned ! 
Rob. The curse be on my head. 
[He seizes the paper and goes out in haste at the right. 
Edw. Deliver me, O God! from innocent blood ! 
I know no man may sinless pass through life ; 
But, blood to shed—my thought hath ever failed 
To comprehend how man could slay his fellow! 
Murder—what sound of terror in this word, 
As though a voice spake from an opening tomb, 
Wherein the frenzied horror of madness dwelt ! 
Blood—human blood—what fearful riddle lies 
In this warm, red, dark stream of life concealed ! 
My heart grows faint at sight of human blood. 
God grant these men be guilty, so that I 
No murderer—ah ! is no one near me now— 
No living soul? [Sees WiLFRED.] Ah, thou art there, my son, 
To comfort me,—I love to see thy face. 
Thou wert in Rome? come, come, discourse to me 
Of Italy’s blue sky, that softly bends, 
Not lead-like presses, like this sky of ours. 
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Wilfred. 1 cannot speak to you of lofty Rome, 
My heart is torn within me for these men ! 

Edw, The thirty? 

Wilf. Yes, whom you to-day have doomed— 
Oh that you knew the deep, unmeasured woe 

Edw. 1 know it! 

Wiff. No, you saw not what I saw! 

Edw. [ Terror-stricken.] A something warns me not to ask of thee 
What thou hast seen.—What didst thou see? 





Wilf. That deed 
Was done at Dover! 

Edw. An eye-witness wast thou ? 

Wilf. 1 was, my gracious lord. 

Edw. Be mute, be mute! 


I see a word is written in thine eye,— 
The deed was not—as they report to me ? 
Wilf. ’Twas otherwise, far otherwise, my lord. 
With brandished swords the Normans fell on them, 
Brake in their quiet homes with tumult rude, 
And slaughtered thirty inoffensive men. 
Edw. (With a terrible laugh.| Therefore, the Saxon king sends 
after them 
Another thirty, to the Norman’s joy! 
[A dull ringing of bells is heard. 
Wiif. Pray, pray, O king, for these departing souls! 
Hark! hear you not the death-bells’ solemn toll ? 
£dw. Cain slew but one; I murder thirty men! 
Avert thyself from me,—no, hence, begone, 
Cry to them, Stay! 
Wiff. It is too late, my lord. 
Edw. Too late! the air is shuddering with the sound ; 
Hark—how the bells shout, Murderer! 
O my people, ye will curse your king! 





Enter STIGAND, from the left, in haste. 


Stigand. King of the Saxons, have you given command 
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That they shall lead these thirty men to death ? 
These thirty guiltless men ? 
Edw. . I did command. 
The Normans ’twas, O bishop, forced me on. 
S#. ’Tis said you gave consent unwillingly? 
Then haste, recall the word. 
Edw. Too late, too late! 
S#. Not so, O king, for one stands ready now 
Can rescue them. 
Edw. His name! 
St. If I name him, 
Will you cast off suspicion and old hate ? 
Edw. Onamethe man! To me his name will sound 
Dear as my blessed Saviour’s. Name the man ! 
Sit. Before the walls of London Harold camps ; 
Give you the word, they ope the gates to him; 
Give me command, I’ll hasten through the streets 
And, gathering all the strength that age and toil 
Have left in these old lungs, I’ll raise the cry, 
‘* King Edward calleth Harold to his aid,”’ 
Like tempest’s blast ; the people will arise, 
Sweep out the Normans, and the thirty save! 
Edw. 1 know that he will slay me if he comes; 
But bless’d be he if he can rescue them, 
And free my soul from this dark stain of blood. 
Throw open all the gates, call Harold in! 
Sti. I waste no time in words. Farewell, my king! [Goes out, deft. 
Edw. [Zo WitFRED.] Look not on me with such amazéd eyes. 
Thou wonderest that there are such men as I. 
But thou art young; youth’s judgment is severe— 
And rash, and false. Thou dost not know the law 
That sets the twilight ’twixt the day and night 
Is equal law to man: some men there are 
Who ever stand nor in the light nor dark, 
But ever in the shade. 
Wilf. Unfortunates ! 
I think such men must ever be unhappy. 
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L£nter ROBERT, EUSTACE, ODO, RADULPH, from the left, dragging 
STIGAND, 


Rob. This way! this way! bring in the treacherous priest ! 
Who are the witnesses against this man ? 
Eus. I am a witness,—on my life and soul 
I charge this man with open treason—rank ! 
With mine own ears I heard him with loud cry 
Incite the city mob to riotous acts.— 
[Zo StiGAND] Deny it, if you can! 


Sti. Should I deny 
What I with pride have done? 
Lus. Archbishop, speak ; 


What shall the sentence be? 

Edw. (Goes up the steps before the middle door.| Thou arrogant man, 
Dost thou not see where stands the judge ? 

Lus. The sentence ! 

Edw. Thou’lt give account to me, seest thou or not. 

L£us. (Clenches his fist.| I do see one for whom ’twere better far 
Isaw him not. — 

Edw. So boldly dost thou speak ? 
Dost shake thy fist at me? How was’t at Dover? 

L£us. What of Dover here? Attend and see 
How traitors must be punished.—[ Drawing his sword.] Make you 





ready ! [ Zo STIGAND. 
S#. For what? this naked sword ? 
Eus. ’Tis for thy throat. 
Edw. Not yet enough of human blood ? 
Eus. Not yet ! 


This head is useless on these shoulders borne, 
Where’t naught but mischief and rebellion schemes. 
Hewn from its trunk ’twill serve my purpose well: 
I’ll throw it as my answer to the mob,— 
See how the Normans stand in awe of you! 
Sti. [Flying to Epwarp.] Save me! O my king, from this wild 
beast ! 
29 
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Edw. The King of England now protects this man. 
Who dares to lay a hand on him? 

Eus. I dare! 
For England’s rightful king 1’11 kill him now. 

£dw. Whom call you England’s rightful king? 

Eus. The duke, 
William of Normandy, the master I serve. 

Edw. Thou scorpion that hast hidden ’neath my heel 
To wait the hour when thou couldst strike at me! 
Why didst thou not return to Normandy 
With him—thy master? Would that ye both lay 
Engulf’d in the deepest cavern of the sea! 

Eus. Ha! is’t come to this? Then off the mask: 
I loathe thee,—sport of nature that thou art,— 
That by mistake of her became a man! 
As William’s steward have I tarried here ; 
His heritage I will maintain for him,— 
Sure as my mother was a Norman dame, 
And no flat-footed Anglo-Saxon wench ! 


Enter hastily, from the left, a Norman Herald. 


Herald. Fly! lords, fly! the enemy break in! 

Rob. Who storms the castle ? 

Fer. Harold, with his host. 

Sit. I thank thee, Lord ! 

Her. His snow-white charger bears 
Him like a whirlwind’s wings; and, following fast, 
Presses on behind a host of raging men 
As if the very stones of London’s streets 
Had risen in arms. The prisoners, too, are free. 

Lus. The plague strike through him! 

Edw. The thirty live ! 
O Saviour of my soul, I give Thee thanks! 

fob. Is this your answer to these tidings—this ? 

Edw. Thee, Robert, have I showed the hidden path 
That leadeth to the Thames; the fleetest steed 
From my own stable take, mount, fly for thy life. 
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Rob. [Advancing to front of stage.| The Church of God departs this 
wicked land, 

Betrayed, deserted, by this faithless king: 

I, Robert, Bishop of Canterbury, call 

On all true children of the Holy Church 

To range themselves with me, their head. [WILFRED goes to him. 
Edw. [To WILFRED. ] My son, 

Go not with him; ’twill not be well for thee! 
Wilf. I must, my lord ; him God did consecrate ; 

To be his deacon he hath me ordained. 
Rob. Anathema be he who durst say nay. 

Count Eustace, come! [RoBERT, WILFRED, avd Normans, 

except EUSTACE, go out. 

LEus. I will not, cannot fly 

Before this boorish lout, this peasant king ! 

A glorious plan, of fire and courage full, 

As though on Vulcan’s glowing anvil forged, 

To fit the purpose of a demigod, 

Be ruined by such a knave! Who doth prevent 

That I now hew thee limb from limb? [Draws on EDWARD. 


Enter Haron, from the left, springs at EUSTACE, seizes his arm. 


Har. : Ido; 
‘The Saxon Harold ! 
Lius. [Gnashing his teeth.| Harold, the accursed ! 
[HAROLD wrests the sword from him. 
Har. Yield up the sword from this polluted hand ! 
And down, down in the dust this shameless head ! 
Edw. [Covering his eyes.| No blood—no blood—before my face be 
shed ! 
Eus. [Tearing himself loose.| Before this pack of hounds [I fain 
must hide. 
May the fellest curse that e’er was forged in hell 
Consume ye both! Be this my last farewell ! 
[ Flees through the centre. 
Har. To you, O king! I swore I would return: 
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My word I have redeemed, and at your feet 
I proudly throw it with this clashing blade. 
[ Throws Eustace’s sword at EDWARD's feet. 


Enter, from the left, ORDGAR, BALDWULF, and Citizens armed with 
, axes. 


Citi. Break in! break in! tear down this nest of wasps! 
Ord. Hail! Harold, Godwin’s son! 


Citi. The rescuer ! 

Hail! hail! 
Ord. Too late we come, the rogues are gone! 

But death to the Norman’s ally. [Swings his axe at EDWARD. 
Cit. Down with him! 


Ord. At last the day of reckoning has come! 
Who pays us for the suffered pangs of death? 
The hangman’s rope, but now about our necks? 
The shares each new day, like a servile slave, 
Has heaped upon us? 
Citi. Down with him! revenge! 
St#. Hear me, ye raging men! your aged friend 
E£dw. Forbear, good bishop, hinder not their deed: 
Not half so hard is it to die as kill. 
Thy angry purpose, Harold, sounds, I know, 
The death-knell of my swiftly-setting day ; 
Yet, for the sake of those whom thou didst save, 





Those thirty men, I thank thee! [ Zurns to the right. 
Far. Lord and king, 

Where goest thou ? 
Edw. Where thou commandest me. 


Har. With reverential duty, I beseech, 
Resume the throne; ’tis yours by right divine. 
Edw. (Looking at him in astonishment.] Is this a dream! come these 
words from thine heart ? 
Har. Yea, by th’ Almighty! from my inmost heart. 
Ldw. O thou !—thus beggar-like I’m forced to stand 
Before thee—I—who only can receive ! 
Thou mak’st mine agéd eyes dissolve in tears ! 
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Citi, Th’ atonement ! 
Har. Still unpaid ? doth not this face, 
Thus wet with tears, atonement ample make ? 
Ord. But, sir, he stood us ’neath the gallows-tree ! 
Citi. We will have life for life. 
Sit. Before high Heaven, 
Which solemnly looks down upon this hour, 
Himself ’twas saved you from the hangman’s hands,— 
Himself—called Harold in to rescue you! 
Ord. If this be true 
Sti. Look thou on my gray hair, 
A witness is it to my ebbing life 
That warns my soul from falsehood. Truth I speak. 
Har. Into oblivion’s night-filled cave I throw 
All memory of past wrong, and hail thee king. 
King Edward, hail! [Kisses Edward's hand. 
Citt. [Murmuring.] The Saxon king! all hail ! 
Edw. [ Weeping.| Laugh not nor wonder that you see me weep. 
Alas! these tears accuse most bitterly 
A life which, bare of joy, or love, or hope, 
Has dragged its toilsome way through desert wastes. 
Ah! hapless Edward! has thy fading life 
To evening sunk, before thine ears have caught 
The first sweet tones of love? 
Sti. [Looking to left. | Room for my lady! 





Enter GYTHA, from the teft. 


Citi. Hail! Earl Harold’s mother! 
Har. (Meeting her.) In happy hour, 
Dear mother, comest thou to share with us 
The joy of reconcilement ? 
Gytha. Lord and king, 
’Tis pardonable in a mother’s heart 
If first of all, amid this wealth of joy, 
I seek one priceless jewel which I lack. [A pause. 
I pray you, sir, oh, give me back my child! 
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Edw. Believe me, noble lady, he is well 
And warded tenderly. 


Gy. Restore him, pray ! 
Edw. He is not here. 
Gy. Not here! where is my child ? 


Edw. Be not so angry! He is kind to children. 
Duke William carried him to Normandy. 
Gy. What’s this? with William—with our Norman foe ? 
Doth that accord with the promise which you gave? 
Har. With anger, mother, do not mar this hour. 
Myself will go to William o’er the sea 
And bring him back. 
Edw. Thou, Harold ? 
Har. Yes, my lord. 
Edw. No, Harold; beard not the lion in his lair. 
Har. Give me some well-known token from your hand, 
To prove you send me, your ambassador ! 
Edw. Art thou resolved to go? 
Har. I am, my lord. 
Edw. So far as my protecting arms may reach 
I will extend their cover o’er thy head. 
Thou goest on a perilous quest, my son: 
But in that land there dwells an angel bright ; 
Beneath her sheltering wings I place thee now. 

[ Zakes from his neck a chain, from which 
hangs a locket containing a picture; 
gives it to HAROLD. 

Har. (Looking at the picture.| What angel face is here portrayed ? 
Edw. Adele, 
His daughter. 
Gy. [Zaking the picture from HaRoL_D.] Whose, say you? 
Edw. The Norman duke’s. 
Give him the picture; in that arid heart 
With dusty clouds of mad ambition choked, 
There is a spot where blooms perpetual spring ; 
There dwells alone Adele, his well-loved child. 
To me he swore that, whosoe’er should come, 
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And bear this picture, token sent by me, 
To him ’twould prove a talisman ’gainst harm. 
Har. I crave permission to depart. 
Edw. So go. 
May’st thou return as happy as thou goest. 
[EpwarD and STIGAND go off through middle. 
Ord. This parting leaveth England fatherless. 
May your return be speedy, my dear lord. 
Har. Cloud not this joyful day with sad’ning speech, 
Good people; soon will I be back again. 
Gy. Leave me alone a moment with my son.— 
[Zhe Citizens go off, to the left; she goes 
Zo HAROLD, and looks intently in his 
face. 
The Saxons waiting stand upon the shore, 
And count each billow rolling from the south. 
They watch each pennant waving from the mast, 
Where rises from the wave the longed-for ship 
That bears their hero to his home again. 
Har. What gloomy apprehension in thy words? 
The picture—it assures to thee thy son. 
Gy. [Embracing him.] But, Harold, who assures me of his soul ? 
Think on thy childless, widowed mother, son ! 
Think on thy people, helpless, leaderless. 
Bring Godwin’s son to me just as he was! 
FHTar. Beloved heart, what dost thou fear? 
Gy. Ask not. 
To name a peril is oft to conjure it. 
Har. If it on vain imaginings is based. 
O! mother heart, art thou so poor in griefs 
That thou fresh sorrow borrowest for me ? 
Ere thou’rt aware I shall be back with thee, 
This waking dream of fear to dissipate. 
[Puts his arm round her neck; they 
go off to the left. 
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ACT III. 


ScENE I. Wear Rouen. A dense, rugged forest. 


Enter, from left, ODO and RaDuULPH, afterwards EUSTACE, a// tn armor. 


Eustace. The spot is chosen well; that is the road 
‘ [ Points to the left. 

Which leads to Rouen’s gate. The spies report 
That he is not far off. Here let us wait ; 
He cannot ’scape us. 

Odo. Does he come alone? 

Zus. He comes alone; his suite has been detained ; 
The Count of Ponthieu, in whose domains 
He landed, hath imprisoned all his men ; 
So he set out alone upon his way. 

Radulph. And hath as little chance to see Rouen 
As see his suite again. 


Eus. Are we resolved 
That he must die ? 
Rad. We are; here shall he fall, 


And in these rank weeds rot; death be his lot 
Who hath from England chased us back to France, 
The mock and scorn of men. 


Odo. Have you inquired 
The duke’s opinion of our plan? 
Eus. Had I, 


I were a fool. Such service needs not asking. 
Odo. Think you he will approve ? 
Eus. God's death! he must. 
With Harold Edward’s friend is England lost. 
You understand ? 
Odo. Ay! Kill the Saxon knave 
Without delay. 
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Rad. [Listens to right.| Hush, what is that I hear 
That rustles in the bushes? Curst mischance ! 
Adele, the princess, with her ladies comes. 

Eus. [Looks to right.| You, Odo, know the lady Leonore, 
Take her aside and, gently as you may, 
Bid her remove the princess from the wood ; 
Meanwhile we’ll in this thicket hide secure. 

[Eustace and RADULPH off fo left. ODpo 
off through background to right. 


Enter, from the right, ADELE, leading WULFNOTH dy the hand, and 
ALICE. TZhey carry short hunting spears; sit down on the stones in 
the foreground. 


Adele. Believest thou what Leonore now said, 
That love to men is but an idle play? 
Alice. Ah! Leonore knows naught at all of love. 
Believe it, I do not. 
Ad. I cannot either. 
Surely thou art right.—[ Zo WuLFNotH.] Art weary, dear? 
Wulf. Not I. 
Ad. Then be a gallant little knight, 
And pluck for us from yonder rose-tree wild 
Some fragrant buds. [WuLFNOTH goes fo the left and picks the flowers. 
How deeply in my heart 
This child has grown ! 
Al. He has a loving heart. 
Ad. Just see his hair! Dost thou love golden hair 
As much as I? 


Al. No, I prefer the brown, 
Like yours. 
Ad. Dear flatt’rer that thou art.— 


[Zo WuULFNOTH, who comes back with three roses.| Now say, 
For whom is this one meant? 


Wulf. My mother—this. 
Ad. For whom the second ? 
Wulf. Thee and Brother Harold. 


Ad. [Zo Auice.] His second word is ever, Brother Harold.— 
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For two, one rose? Come, give it, then, to me. 
Dost love us both alike ? 
Wulf. (Embracing her.| Yes, just the same. 


Enter LEONORE, from the right. 


Leonore. Enough of rest: come, rouse thee, Princess Adele. 
The hours fly on, and we neglect the chase. 
Ad. No more the chase; I hunt no more to-day. 
Leo. Then homeward let us ride. 
Ad. No, no, not yet ; 
The winds breathe soft, and sweetly sing the birds ; 
"Tis sweet to rest upon these mossy stones. 
Zeo. Art thou weary? or has Alice here 
Infected you with her sweet fantasy ? 
Ad. [To Atice.] A martyr Leonore must make of thee. 
Al. Ah, yes, did she but curb her nimble tongue 
As she can rein her horse 
Leo. In earnest, come! 
These woods are weird and dark ; you know ’tis said 
That evil spirits haunt this thicket’s shade. 
Ad. What! do they say that, Alice? 
Al. Yes; but, then, 
If spirits harbor here they must be good. 
Leo. Oh, no, believe her not, they are not good. 





Pray come! 

Ad. Thou speak’st as if thou hadst in truth 
Some spirit seen. 

Leo. What then, were such the case? 


Ad. Why, Leonore, so earnest in thy words ? 
What hast thou seen ? 

Leo. Come, only come away, 
And bid me tell you far from this drear spot. 

Ad. Are not these woods my father’s own domain ? 
What didst thou see? 

Leo. | Whispering.] The forest shelters men 
Who lie in wait; all to the teeth are armed. 
Ad. [Springing up.| Thou speak’st of robbers? 
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Leo. Robbers are they not, 
But nobles of your princely father’s court : 
Odo is one I marked, and Count Eustace ; 
I saw a third concealed, but knew him not. 
Ad. Odo and Eustace? who from England came? 
They lie in wait? for whom? 
Leo. Would that I knew. 
For if I e’er saw bloody purpose writ 
In cruel eyes, ’tis writ in them. Oh! haste, 
Sweet mistress, else I have presentiment 
That we shall witness some dread deed. 
Aad. Away ! 
[As they are about to go off at the 
right, WULFNOTH runs fo the 


left, pointing. 
Wuif. My brother Harold! [Runs off to the left. 
Ad. Jesus Merciful! [Szwks back in her seat. 


I know at whom this bloody plot is aimed ! 
Leo. Come, come away. [Shrill whistle behind the scenes.| Heard 
you that whistle shrill ? 
Ad. (Springing up.| Whattodo? What nottodo? Help, Heaven! 
[She presses her hands to her eyes in 
helpless despair. 
A stranger! ’tis breach of custom if I speak,— 
But what of custom? Ishe nota man? [Runs fo the left; calls out. 
Alight, sir, alight this instant from your steed ! 
Here tether him with the rein, and hither come! 
[ Zo LEONORE and ALICE.] Dear friends, show now your zeal and love 
for me: 
Into the saddle throw yourselves and fly— 
No one will dare detain you—to my father ; 
Tell him—for her father calis his child ! 
Leo. We haste. 
Al. Have courage, courage, mistress dear ! 
[ Off to the right. 
Ad. [Steps to the left. To HaRoLv.] You, sir, must take my hand. I 
pray you come. 
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Enter Haroun, from the left, led by ADELE, WULFNOTH holding his other 
hand. 


I fear that you will think my manners free. 
It is—in Normandy the custom ’tis [Lets go his hand. 
Har. (Aside, gazing about him in astonishment.| This must be she— 
the picture which I bear— 
O gracious Heaven, ne’er saw I one so fair !— 
[Zo ApELE.] If Ierr not, you are the princess Adele, 
The daughter of the duke? 
Wulf. (Flying to her. | This is Adele. 
Ad. The child betrays me,—I cannot say nay. 
ffar. Permit that I fulfil a duty sweet, 
And thank my guardian angel for her care. 
Knowest thou this talisman ? 
[Kisses her hand, and points to ADELE’S picture 
which he carries on a chain around his neck. 
Ad. My likeness? Yes. 
Har, With it King Edward has entrusted me 
To gain admission and protection here. 
Ad. You hither came! did fear not hold you back? 
Har. Oh, no, I know not fear. 
Ad. | Gazing in astonishment.) You know not fear? 
Har. When duty leads me on. [Shrill whistle behind scene. 
Hark !—What was that ? 





I heard it once before. 
Ad. [With a cry.] Give me your hand ! 
Har. [Turning round.| Who are these men who come? 

[ln the background appear EvsTAcE, ODO, RADULPH, 
in an excited group; their faces masked. HAROLD 
steps towards them. 

Ad. (Holding him back, involuntarily clinging to him.] Remain! 
move not ! 
Stay, I implore you !—My lords, you may go home ; 
The chase is o’er,—your presence needless now. [They go to the left. 
Har. The chase !—go men with swords here to the chase >— 
With helmets on their heads? 





* 
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Ad. Oh! are they gone? 
What—did you speak ? 
Far. Princess Adele, 


Tell me, in Heaven’s name, what does this mean ? 
Ad. A chase—’twas, but—a chase—[¢ndistinctly| we have, you see, 
All sorts of odd old customs in this land. 
He comes—my father—ah! all will be well. 
[Paints ; Haroup catches her in 
his arms. 





Enter, from the right, WiLL1AM, Seneschal, ALICE, LEONORE. 
ALICE vums to ADELE. 


Alice. O my sweet mistress! what has taken place ? 
[LEONORE and ALICE fake ADELE from 
Harrop and lead her to a seat; she 
: gradually recovers. 
Wil. My child pale as in death? This stranger here? 

You are? 
Har. [Bowing respectfully.| Harold, from England, gracious lord. 
Will. What, Harold, Godwin’sson ? 

Har. (Showing the locket and chain.] Who, with this sign, 
To you, from Edward, king of England, come. 
[A pause. WIiLiiaM fakes the 
chain; looks at ADELE and 
HAROLD. 
Will. ’Tis confidence to gauge one’s fellow-men 

By our own conscious worth—you’ ve trusted me: 

Henceforth I know you—though we have been foes, 

Say, Harold, will you try me as a friend ? 

Har. With all my heart, I will, my gracious lord. 
[HAROLD &nee/s on one knee ; 
WILLIAM puts the chain 
around his neck again. 
Will. Again I hang this chain about your neck. 
Arise! be welcome to the Norman court. 
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ScENE II. Park at Rouen. Jn the foreground, right, a bench of turf. 
Many servants and pages enter from the right, carrying arms, cush- 
tons, ornaments, etc., which indicate a coming feast. They go off to 
the left. 


Enter two Servants, from the right. 


z Serv. What horse will Earl Harold ride at the tournament to-day ? 

2 Serv. The duke’s iron-gray. 

r Serv. What! his favorite horse ? 

2 Serv. Ay, he will have it so. 

zr Serv. Say, we must bet. I bet on Montgomery. 

2 Serv. So do I. 

z Serv. We can’t bet—both of us—on the same man. I said it first. 

2 Serv. I don’t care if you did. I always bet on Montgomery. 

zr Serv. Then I bet on the Saxon. 

2 Serv. You may, for all I care. 

zr Serv. He'll tumble Montgomery to the ground, like a—like a 

sand flea. 

2 Serv. Say that again and I’ll knock your teeth down your throat. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter HAROLD and Seneschal, right. 


Sen. See how they all press on with eager feet. 
A tournament is e’er the greatest feast 
In this our lovely, lusty Normandy. 

But you—you like her not. 

Har. You do me wrong. 
Whose heart would not within him swell with joy 
At sight of such a warlike festival ? 

Sen. Yet, is it not decided that you go 
Before the tournament ? 

Har. I must depart. 

Did you deliver my request to the duke? 
Will he give me the boy ? 

Sen. Were you in doubt? 

Har. He did not hesitate? or make demur ? 

Sen. Indeed. You seem surprised. 
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Har. [Aside.] Then I am free. 
i [A page passes, bearing an embroidered scarf upon a cushion. 
Sen. [Stopping the page.| You see this fine wove scarf—the second 
prize? 


The damsel who rewards the deeds of arms 
Will bind it on the second victor’s helm. 
Har. The second prize—what, then, may be the first ? 
Sen. A golden wreath, the which the tourney’s queen 
With her fair hands sets on the hero’s brow ; 
The while she does, she, bending gently down, 
Doth kiss him. 
Far. Kiss the victor, say you? 
Sen. Yes, 
Such liberty old custom doth approve. 
Har. Who is the queen ? 





Sen. The daughter of the duke. 
Har. The princess Adele ? 
Sen. ’Tis she; but see—the duke ! 


Enter Wiu1aM, from the right, to the foreground. 


Will. Sad tidings brings the seneschal to me,— 
You will away? 

Har. ’Tis duty’s call, my lord. 

Wil/. You find scant pleasure at our court, it seems, 
You leave us in such haste. 
( Tar. Nay, think not so. 
Perchance, because I have been pleased too well, 
I must away. 

Will. Oh! sluggish Saxon, thou, 
So richly blest with all that Nature kind 
Can give to man, sweet pleasure to enjoy. 
But you—you, Harold, are by pleasure scared ! 
In earnest though, it grieves me that you go. 

Hfar. O sir, no further! 

Will. (Significantly. | Harold, hear me speak : 
What if the trusty, steadfast Saxon soul 
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Should with the Norman’s fiery spirit blend ? 
The earth might ne’er again bear such a race! 
Har. Such union means, one reigns, the other serves. 
Will. But what if both should serve a ruler wise, 
Who, knowing both, can both appreciate ? [ Pause. 
Har. My little brother you restore, my lord, 
So I may take him to his mother, home ? 
Will. The boy is at your service, Harold. See, 
Here comes Adele who brings the lad herself. 


Enter ADELE and WULFNOTH, tn festive attire, right. 


Will. [Zo Apee.] Your farewells must be made with haste, Adele, 
For our all-too-impatient guest now longs 
To be at home in England. Matters grave 
Now call me from your presence for a time, 
So pardon me. [As he leaves he looks at WULFNOTH, 
who clings to ADELE. 
See, how young England holds 
In loving, close embrace young Normandy. 
From trusting childhood, Harold, Nature speaks, 
She knows no enmity ’twixt you and us. 
[WiLL1aAM and Seneschal go out, to the right. 
Ad. Thou naughty Wulfnoth, so thou wilt away, 
And poor Adele too soon will be forgot. 
Wulf. (Clinging tenderly to her.| No, never! 


Ad. Thou wilt not forget me, then ? 
Wilt sometimes think of me? 

Wulf. Pray come with us. 
Come with me to my mother. 

Ad. Chatterbox! 


Har. For all that you have done for this dear child 
Accept your humble servant’s heart-felt thanks. 

Ad. Forbear, you shame me ; for such service slight 
Such thanks from one so earnest merits not. 

Har. If you forbid that I should speak my thanks, 
Think that the mother of this boy now speaks 
Through me, and thanks you for your love to him, 
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Ad. Ah! yes—his mother—yours too. Oh! how hard 
It must be to her anxious heart to know 
That both her sons are far away ’mongst foes ! 

Har. She knows not what protecting spirit fair 
With power benignant has watched o’er them here. 
You call it naught, your kindness to this child ; 
Think, how from Heaven’s azure depths there streams 
Through you the joy of life to happy hearts ; 

You call it naught, what you have done for him 
Whose life you savéd from the jaws of death ! 

Ad. Speak not again of that dark day, I pray. 

Har. No more, in words, but in my inmost heart 
Has mem’ry blended it with your fair face 
Forever, ever more! Dear lady, say 
You rue not that you have befriended me? 

Ad. In truth—oh, no !—must you depart to-day? 

Har. I must, I must. 

Ad. Indeed, then, if you must, 

Again into my hands entrust the child 
To fit him for the journey. 
FTar. Princess,—well. 
And so, we now must part. ’Tis wonderful !—— 

Ad. What call you wonderful ? 

Har. I cannot think 
That in my life there ever was a time 
I knew you not; but—farewell, farewell ! 

[ Goes off to the left. ADELE stands lost in thought, 
then turns to WULFNOTH. 

Ad. [Kneels before him, takes his head between her hands, and looks 
earnestly at him.| Oh, wonderful! how like his brother 
he 

Wulf. What are you doing? 

Ad. Be quiet, little rogue.— 

The brow, like his; the mouth, almost, not quite, 
’Tis not so firm ; but oh, the eyes, the same! 
God loved these men when he created them, 


And from a fragment of his heaven blue 
30 
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He made those eyes. Ye founts of limpid light! 
Thus would I quaff you. [X7sses his eyes.] Dost love thy brother? 


Walf. Yes. 
Ad. O child, give this to him. [Kisses him. 
Wulf. To whom ? 

Ad. Away! 


[She goes out with WULFNOTH Zo right. 
HAROLD enters from left during her 
last words ; comes to front. 
fTar. Be my eternal life the forfeit paid, 
No parting now—no absence—nevermore ! 
Here is the place where happiness I found. 
O sound again ye joy-awakening tones, 
Sink in my heart, in its recesses lull 
The dull grave voice of conscience to repose ! 
This is the spot whereon her bended knee 
Did print itself upon the happy earth, 
When she the mouth of childhood unprofaned 
Entrusted with the message of her lips. 
Forever hallowed be this sacred spot 
Which heard the chaste avowal of her love !— 


Enter WiuaM and Seneschal, from the right. 


I fear, sir, you will call me changeable ; 
If you permit, for the tourney I will stay,— 
Will stay when it is o’er, my gracious lord,— 
Will stay till you yourself shall bid me go. 
Wiii, That day, by Heav’n, you’ll never live to see. 
A second time I bid you welcome here 
With all my heart! Take you him, seneschal ; 
With my own arms prepare him for the fight. 
And now, to victory ! 
Har. Be this my hope! 
O God of victory, hear! bless thou my arms! 
[HAROLD and Seneschal go out to the right. 
Will. [Alone.]| O fate! that thou wouldst make this man my friend ! i 
Harold, if William’s daughter thou canst love, 
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Canst thou not love his greater plan as well, 
And further it ? 


Enter, at the left, ROBERT and WILFRED. WILLIAM goes to meet them. 


Will. ’Tis well that you have come. 
Believe you Harold knows the Saxon king 
Hath willed his realm to me? 
Rob. My head the pledge 
He knows it not. Sure Edward hath said naught. 
[Fanfare of horns behind the scenes. 
Will. Hear you? 
Rob. Yes, but know not what I hear. 
Will. With all his might strives Harold in the lists 
To win a kiss from my fair daughter’s lips. 
Rob. Do things stand thus? 
Will, You know the Saxon well, 
I know you love him not; not so with me, 
I scarce know why, but yet my heart goes out 
In love to him. I will reveal to him 
The promise Edward made. 
Rob. Ha! well, what more? 
Will. The prize for which with glowing heart he longs, 
Adele, my daughter, I will give to him. 
His gratitude will help to England’s crown. 
What think you—that he would be willing ? 


Rob. No. 
Will, Ah! curse and death! 
Rob. Meant I to flatter you 


I would say yes, but, as I am your friend, 
I say what well I know, he never will. 
Will, All lost, all scattered are my budding hopes 
By one brief word. 
Rob. Nothing is lost, my lord, 
If you the matter put in other form ; 
Demand that he be helpful in all things 
Which Edward promised, speak in vaguest terms, 
Say naught to him as yet of England’s crown. 
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Will. Wise counsel this, but what if he should ask 
What Edward promised me? 

Rob. Then let him think 
That ’tis about th’ estates in Normandy 
The king hath told him. 

Will. What! shall I do this? 

Rob. You will, if you are wise. Give him Adele. 
Let melt the maid-like prudery of his heart 
In that fair sunbeam’s warmth; the time will come 
When he, by custom and contentment lulled, 

Has grown to love you as he were your son, 
Then tell him all, then let him fully learn 
What he has promised you by solemn oath. 

Will. By oath? what oath? 

Rob. Yes, I forgot to say 
That you may hold him safe, demand that he, 

With solemn rites, before the assembled lords, 
Make oath to aid the wishes of the king. 
Should he repent his promise later on, 

His oath will hold him fast in life or death. 

Will. Nay, this I do not like. 

Rob. Consider, duke, 
’Tis prudence speaks. What time he hears the truth 
Repentance will be swallowed up in love. 

Wit7. But I should blush to look him in the face ; 
Therefore, I like it not. 

Rob. One way remains,— 

Alive to England he must not return. 

Wii. But honor binds: the picture which he bears 
Secures his safety. 

Rob. Be it so, my lord ; 

Then, I advise, renounce the English crown. 

Will, To catch him by a snare—to play ’gainst him 
My daughter, like the gambler’s loaded die— 
Icannot. Is it inconceivable 
That he should help me to the crown? 

Rob. It is. [A pause. 
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Will. Then, be itso! O England! must I buy 
Thy crown with such base coin ! 
Rob. Call me for the oath ; 
For he must render it at my behest, 
So will the Church’s pow’r behind it stand. 
Will. V’ll call you. [Voticing WitrreD.] Who is this? Has he 


o’erheard ? 
fob. It matters not; his soul lives but in mine. 
Will, Well, later on. [ Goes out to the right. 
Rob. Heard’st thou what here we said ? 
Wilf. 1 heard it all. 
Rob. Know then thy duty is 


That none shall e’er hear aught of it from thee. 
Wilf. Is it the will of God ? 
Rob. Strange question, this,— 
Hast thou not heard it is thy bishop speaks ? 
Wilf. No one will learn from me. 
Rob. Precede me now.— 
[WILFRED goes out to the right. 


At the instant ROBERT és going, ADELE enters, hastily, from the right. 


How now? is the tourney at an end? 


Ad. ’Tis not. 
But soon—too soon ! 

Rob. Not over, and you have left ? 

Ad. O help me, pray, my father! 

Rob. - What is this ? 


Ad. O pitying Heaven! what will be the end? 
[ Zhrows herself on the bench of turf. 


Enter WiiuiaM, from the right. 


Will. Why do I find thee here, unduteous child ? 
fob. Did she forget her duty ? 
Will. Ay, she stole 
Away from the tourney, where she sat as queen 
To award the prize. 
Ad. [Passionately embracing him.| No, no, not queen to-day ! 
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Will. Who else but thou? Wilt thou the custom break ? 
Ad. Let me the custom of a play forego 
Before I—ah !—— 
Will. What aileth thee, my child? 
Ad. Before I break more sacred 
[Hides her face on WiLL1AM’s shoulder. WILLIAM 
and ROBERT exchange significant glances. 





Rob. It would seem 

That I, my lord, would better leave you now. [ Goes out to the left. 
Will. Adele, can this be thou ? 
Ad. My father, hear : 


Let me not give to him the tourney’s prize ! 
Will. To Harold? why? 


Ad. To Harold. [Shuddering.] Help me, 
Heaven ! 

Will. It is my will. Thou must. 

Ad. I cannot! 

Will. Why? 


Ad. Why! ah—that my mother were with me! 
And thou—so great—so wise—thou askest why ? 
[Looks earnestly at him; slowly shakes her head. 
Will. Is he so hateful to thee ? 


Ad. Such a man? 

Will. Thou lovest him, then ? 

Ad. My father, ask me not ! 
Will. He loves thee, too! 

Ad. Oh, would he ne’er had come’! 


Will. Thou foolish child, and what if I should say 
I am well pleased ye should love one another? 
Ad. Canst thou think so? this must delusion be. 
The Norman duke art thou! but he—this man— 
Is son of one I thought your bitterest foe. 
Will. Thy love, Adele, makes him my warmest friend. 
Ad. O blissful dream! My father, is it true! 
Thou art not playing with thy trusting child ? 
Thou speak’st in earnest ? 
Will. Yes, in earnest, child. 
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Ad. On me you pour this unexpected joy? 
Will. Be happy, child ! 
Ad. Oh, how his glowing face 
Has burnt into my heart like living fire! [ Fanfare from the right. 
Will. Hark! The trumpets shrill announce he comes. 
The page stands waiting with the golden wreath— 
Bethink thee, child, thy duty calls thee hence. 


Enter, from the right, Pages, one with the wreath on a purple cushion ; 
then the Seneschal and Barons; then HAROLD; ‘hen more Barons. 
The Page goes to ADELE; she takes the wreath; stands in middle of 
Joreground with downcast eyes. 


Sen. My lord, we bring the victor in the fight, 
A hero brave, if I a hero know. 
Will. [Goes to Haroun, takes his hand, and points to ADELE.] My 
noble guest, see, yonder stands the judge. 
Go, sue to her for valor’s just award. 
Har. [Steps before ADELE.] I merit naught; thy grace alone can 
grant 
Such high reward ; fair maiden, of thy grace 
Let fall your eyes on me,—give me the prize. 
Ad. If by my hand the hero would be crowned, 
I fain would ask he bow his lofty head. 
Har. [Kneels.| Am I now low enough? 
Ad. Oh, shame me not! 
[ Crowns him with the wreath. 
As weds this golden wreath your golden locks, 
May fame and honor wed with thee for aye ! 
Har. With lofty things thou wouldst that I should wed ; 
But something sweeter far than these I know. 
Ah, who will give me that? 
Ad. Will you not rise? 
Har. Nay, I will kneel until you grant your prize. 
[ADELE looks at her father. He and the Barons retire 
slowly to background ; all leave, to right. 
Oh, tremble not! 
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Ad. Ah, do you know? 
far. I know. 
[ADELE looks into his face, then lays her hands on his 
shoulders, and lowers her head to him. 
Ad. Oh! Harold! [Kisses him. 
Far. Bliss of heaven! [Folds her gently in his arms 
and kisses her.| ‘‘ Give that to him,’’ 
Thou seest, I give again. 
Ad. [ Wavering.] Oh, I am lost ! 
Har. No! thou art found, by one who knoweth well 
What priceless jewel he hath found, dear love. 
Let me a suppliant no longer stand 
In th’ outer court of immeasurable bliss ! 
Adele, with all my heart, thee—thee, I love. 
Ad. Is’t true? 
far. Thou canst not doubt me? 
Ad. Never—no ! 
Did not I say, when first I looked on thee, 
Thou wast an earnest man? 
Har. Thou didst, my love! 
Ad. An earnest man! how simple sound these words, 
But knewest thou the meaning which my heart 
Put in these simple words, thou sure wouldst say 
That woman’s lips could speak no higher praise. 
Har. And this praise was for me ? 
Ad. Thou art a man 
Who canst not speak in jest or idle play 
Sweet words of love, such as thou spak’st to me. 
Har. Oh, no, in holy earnest do I speak. 
Ad. V’ll veil my inmost thought from thee no more. 
When first I looked into thy calm blue eyes, 
Methought these are twin founts so pure, so clear, 
No taint of falsehood e’er hath stained their depths. 
Har. O angel pure! was this thy thought of me? 
Ad. Belovéd Harold, dearly love I thee! [ Zhey embrace. 
Har. Firm be this union for eternity! 
To-day I’ll pray your father to consent. 
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Ad. My dear one, list, I tell thee blissful news : 
My father knows of all. 

ffar. What! knows of all ? 

Ad. Yes, knows—and more—rejoices in our love ! 

Har. What! He doth wish me well! 





Ad. Not only so, 
He would that thou shouldst be his friend. 
Har. (Rises.] His friend ? 
Now do I know—— 
Ad. Dear Harold, what ? 
Har. That thou 
In very truth must be a spirit of light, 
Before whose angel face distrust must fly. 
Your father comes. [Looking to the right. 
Ad. [Rising hastily.] Oh, then, away! 
Har. (Holds and embraces her.] Not yet. 


Once more let me look in your face, Adele, 
The morning light of hope shines in those eyes. 
Shall I speak now to him? 
Ad. Do speak, do speak. [ Goes out to left. 


Enter Wiiu1aM, right. 


Har. My lord, you know, when you to England came 
No other name e’er fell upon my ear 
With such an ill-foreboding sound as yours: 
But now,—’tis past, and all my thoughts are changed 
Since I have learned the meaning of your name ; 
Then let me speak as man may to his friend. 
I love your daughter. 

Will. Ay? 

Har. And ask her hand. 

Will. Oh, hard necessity! I must refuse. 

Har. What, you refuse, my lord? 

Will. Not I, by Heaven ! 
Were I a nobleman of small estate 
And you, the same, should ask me for her hand, 
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By Heaven, I’d tear this sweetest flower, Adele, 
Out from my bleeding heart, where it has bloomed, 
And plant it in the garden of your life,— 
Because I love you, Harold !—but we great— 
We are the veriest slaves of circumstance. 
The rest you know. It needs not that I speak. 
Har. Regard for public weal makes you refuse ? 
Will. Naught else, but ’tis enough. The people look 
On you but as their enemy and mine, 
And such alliance ne’er would pardon me. 
Har. Before th’ assembled nation I will prove 
That I no more deserve the name of foe! 
State your conditions for your daughter’s hand. 
Will. [After a short pause.| Know you what purpose took me o’er 
the sea, 
And what, in England, Edward promised me? 
Har. He said that he had pledged to you his word 
For an inheritance in Normandy. 
Of this you speak ? 
Will. Of Edward’s legacy—yes. 
Come, swear to me you'll help me to secure 
The heirship Edward, England’s king, has pledged. 
[Holds out his hand to HAROLD. 
You hesitate. Seem the conditions hard ? 
Har. Be’t so!—I will not like a miser clip 
The debt I owe for your most royal gift. [Clasps his hand. 
What Edward, England’s king, to you has pledged, 
With Harold’s help may you secure! 
Will. (Embracing him.] , My son, 
Grow fast into my heart with thousand roots! 
Forgive that I must plague with cumbrous forms, 
[Pointing to the right.| But, hither come the barons of my court, 
Wilt thou in presence of these lords make oath 
Repeating what thou’st promised me? Thou knowest 
The form requires an oath. 
far. I know, and will ; 
What I have promised to perform, I’ll swear. 
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Enter, from the right, a Seneschal, MonTGOMERY, Norman Lords. 
To them come Pages, carrying goblets and cans, from the left. 


Will. The goblets fill! A welcome let us quaff: 


I pray thee, Harold, drink. [Pages go round; fill and offer 
the goblets to the guests. 
Har. [Drinks.] What wine is here ? 


In what recesses of her workshop warm 
Did mother earth distil this glowing draught ? 
Will. I’m glad the wine is so much to your taste. 
Blood of the Normans, do we call this wine. 
Har. Now Norman blood is flowing in my veins. 
Sen. My lord, the time and the occasion fit. 
[Zo WiLL1AM.] If you permit,—from our songwise Taillefer 
A new lay I have learned. 
Will. Come, seneschal, 
And spice the wine for us with melody. 
Sen. [Steps to the foreground, and sings. | 
Come behold in her splendor this fair earth of ours, 
How in meadows it smiles, how in mountains it towers. 
Canst thou read what is writ in her deep witching eye? 
The flow’r is for him who to pluck it dare try, 
In whose heart lofty courage undaunted e’er burns: 
He possesses the world ; to obey him earth learns. 
Be he Saxon or Norman, ’tis him I will praise ; 
To this knight, free and bold, high the wine-cup I raise. 
Har. [Drinks.] This is a song such as I love to hear: 
It sends the warm blood tingling through the veins. 
Sen. 





Come behold the sweet flowers that bloom as the May, 
Gentle maidens and matrons as fair as the day! 

Canst thou read what is writ in each soft timid eye? 
The flow’r is for him who to pluck it dare try: 

He who knows how to capture, to hold us with strength, 
Into loving surrender will lead us at length. 

Be he Saxon or Norman, ’tis him I will praise ; 

To this knight, free and bold, high the wine-cup I raise. 
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Mont. Be he Saxon or Norman, what matter to me, 
Drain your goblets to him, the bold and the free. 
[Ad clink their glasses together noisily. 
Will. | Raising his cup.| To Harold, this I drink, my son-in-law! 
Sen. To whom? 
Mont. What’s this? 
Will. My lords, this happy day 
Makes end of enmity ’twixt him and me: 
To him I give Adele my daughter’s hand ; 
He, in return, will make me Edward’s heir. 
Sen. Will he, indeed ? 
Mont. Indeed ? 
Will. This to confirm, 
Before you all he will make solemn oath. 
Is’t not so, Harold? 
Far. Yes; you know my wish. 
Sen. [Looking to the left.| Well met! E’en now the holy bishop 
comes. 


Enter ROBERT and WILFRED, WILFRED carrying a crucifix. HAROLD, 
noticing ROBERT, shrinks from him with a terrible expression. 


Rob. You know the oath. Are you prepared to swear ? 

Har. AmTachild? Quick! let us make an end. 

Rob. Then lay your hands upon this crucifix. 

[WILFRED kneels, and raises the crucifix. 

Th’ inheritance which Edward pledged you swear 
To help the duke of Normandy to gain. 

Har. [Aside.| Inheritance? ’Tis that in Normandy— 
Yes—yes—I know. King Edward promised this. 
[ Zakes hold of the crucifix.| Th’ inheritance which Edward pledged, I 


swear, 
To help the duke of Normandy to gain. [Drops his hand. 
Will. Now, thine both soul and body is Adele! [ Goes out, left. 


Rob. You know that you have sworn by holy Cross ? 
Har. Ido. Isawit. Oath to me is oath. 
Sen. For all distress you hitherto have borne 

He will, when king, most royally repay. 
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Rob. [Passionately.| Be silent, seneschal ! 
Har. When king? What king? 
Is aught here to conceal ? 


Enter suddenly, from the left, HuSTACE. 


Eus. What king, you ask ? 
Why, William, King of England, who but he? 

Har. Count of Boulogne, upon the Saviour’s Cross 
King Edward promised him 

Lus. That at his death 
Duke William should inherit England’s crown. 

Har. By God’s death, no! 





LEus. and Lords. By the splendor of God, yes! 
Har. (Falls to the ground.| O earth, to chaos rush! Thou sun, 
be dark ! 


Oh, treachery, treachery, how am I betrayed ! 
On the holiest of all,—oh, fearful oath ! 
Sen. Come, be yourself, my lord. 
Har. And I have sworn 
By holy Cross! Away from me, away! 
[Jumps up ; goes off unsteadily to the right. 
Commotion among the Normans. 
Lus. We waste the time in gazing after him. 
Montgomery, let each way of escape 
From palace or from garden be secured. 
Place trusty guards; if he escape, you die! 
A Norman. That he shall not. 
£us. To the duke—ah! here he comes. 


Enter Witu1aM, /eft. EUSTACE meets him. 


us. My gracious lord, the well-laid plan has failed. 
Soon as he knew the purport of his oath—— 
Will. Damnation seize you, if’t has happened so ! 
From whom learned he of it? 
Eus. From me, my lord. 
Will. A curse upon your overhasty zeal.— 
[Zo RoBert.] Were not you present? Could you not prevent? 
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Rod. It came upon me unaware, my lord. 

Eus. It grieves me, sir, to know my zeal offends, 
But what must now be done demands our thought. 
He bitterly repents him of his oath, 

And should he escape, he escapes both it and you. 

Will. Is this so, bishop—he repents ? 

Rob. He does. 
Like raging madman he arose and fled 
Into yon forest’s shade. 


Eus. He’s yet secure ; 
I’ve stationed trusty guards at every gate, 
He’s in your hands. [A pause. 


Will. [ Terribly.] Now, Saxon, wilt thou learn 
This hand which oped so gen’rously to thee, 
Like God’s hand, has command of life and death. 
You, seneschal, go hence,—seek out Adele, 
Take you the boy Wulfnoth, and keep him safe. 


Sen. It shall be done, my lord. [Goes out, left. 
Will. To you, Eustace, 

I trust the rest. 
Lus. Rely on me, my lord. 


By Heav’n, I will take care—good care of him! 
[ WILLIAM, ROBERT, avd WILFRED go off ¢o the left; 
Eustace and Lords off ¢o the right. 


After a pause, enter HAROLD, from right. Sits down on turf bench. 


Hlar. At every gate there stands a man-at-arms. 
By treachery the traitor now is caught. [/¢ grows dark. 
Hide thou me, night, kind shelterer of crime ; 
Dissolve, ye thoughts, in blank oblivion, 
Be dull, not clear, for clearness meaneth death. 
Who comes? the step I know—it is Adele, 
The Norman’s daughter. 


Enter ADELE, right. Stops, frightened. 
Ad. Harold, is it thou? 
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Har. [Goes to her and looks at her.| Thou maiden fair, whose 
countenance the Lord 
In likeness of his favored angel made, 
Of thee I ask one question, answer me— ® 
Didst thou deceive? or hast thou been deceived ? 
Ad. What have I done to thee that thou shouldst ask ? 
Har. Ah, no, these lips know nothing of deceit. 
’*Tis so—he spared not e’en his only child. 
My poor one! 
Ad. Speak! my Harold, what is wrong? 
Har. No, no, no time for speaking is there now ; 
My child, dark perils lower on every side. 
Ad. What perils? 


Har. Perils threat me, body and soul. 
I must away. 
Ad. From whom is’t thou must fly? 


Har. Demand of others: ask it not of me! 
His name, wert thou to hear me speak it, would, 
Like tardy frosts that chill th’ awakening spring, 
Wither the faith in thy young guileless heart. 

Ad, O fearful riddle, full of woe! 

HTar. Now, list: 
I must be gone; but all the garden gates 
Are closed to me by guards with threat’ning swords ; 
The palace doors, secure they barricade. 

Know’st thou a way to aid me to escape? 

Ad. Quick, come with me! a secret passage leads 
From my apartment to the open fields: 

I’ll guide thee there. 

Har. But one thing more, Adele, 
The boy—my brother—thou in keeping hast : 
Bring him to me. 

Ad. Oh, hear, what sad mischance ! 
But now, while in the garden thee I sought, 

They tore the boy from me. 

Har. Oh, woe is me! - 

I must without him fly. Beloved Adele, 
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To thy dear hands I trust this precious charge ; 
Be thou the angel of his desolate life. 

Ad. When wilt thou come again to take him hence? 

Hfar. Ah! when, Adele! 

Ad. Shall we ne’er meet again ? 

Har. In this life—’tis the last time we shall meet. 

Ad. (Breaks down.| Oh, worse than death! My aching heart will 

break ! [Clings to him. 

Ah, do not leave me, Harold, do not go! 

Har. I must. 


Ad. Where must thou go? 

Har. Far, far away. 
Ad. Across the sea? 

Ffar. Yes, love, across the sea. 


Ad. Alas, alas, our love! sosoon! The sea 
Will drown it in its cold and cruel waves. 

Har. Not so—’ twill live immortal in my soul. 
Thou angel sweet, guard thou my memory, 
As guardeth one the memory of the dead, 
Their stains forgot, cloaked o’er by charity. 
If thou shouldst hear—as thou wilt hear—men link 
Thy lover’s name with charge accurst of crime, 
Think thou, ’tis not the Harold that I knew, 
For he, at that sad hour that saw him go, 
To trust his fortunes to the treacherous sea, 
Went forth as pure as are these cold, pure lips 
That once to him were heav’n. Alas, Adele! 
Fair dream of my fond youth—farewell—farewell ! 

[ Zhey embrace and kiss. 
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ACT IV. 


ScENE I. Hallin the castle at London. Doors and windows right and 
left. Background formed by a row of columns with portiéres. KiNG 
EDWARD sunk back inanarm-chair; beside him, EDWIN and STIGAND ; 
EDWARD seems to sleep. MORCAR enters, right. 


Mor. Yes, ’tis confirmed, what busy rumor’s tongue 
Hath borne from lip to lip in whispers low: 
He has returned, at darkest hour of night, 
Companionless, in frail rude fishing-boat. 
Though round him all the terrors of darkness gaped 
And hid from him the torchlight of the stars, 
Through raging seas he fought his stubborn way 
And sprang, at Dover, to his native shore. 
Edwin. A fishing-boat? at night! Sure, ’tis a dream. 
Mor. No dream is it. By many he was seen 
When to the shore he leaped, at early dawn, 
By wind and wave dishevelled, as he were 
Some creature born of night and welt’ring sea. 
Edward. (With closed eyes.) Who is this man round whom your 
whispered words 
Such mystery weave ? 
Edwin. Of Harold, sir, we speak. 
Edw. [Rising.] Has Harold, then, returned from Normandy? 
Mor. He has, and, waiting not to greet his mother, 
Scorning e’en to rest his outworn frame, 
He mounts the swiftest steed his stable holds, 
And with his armed heels so gores his flanks, 
That, like an arrow from the twanging bow, 
Th’ enragéd steed bears off his rider wild. 
Siz. Which way directed he his headlong flight ? 
Mor. To Winchester, where, misinformed, he thought 
To find the king. 
31 
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Edw. I knew ’twas I he sought. 
O tardy death! Why must this day outrun thee ? 

S#. What fear you, sir? 

Edw. If, bishop, you e’er hear 
One making moan because death calls for him, 
Rebuke him as a fool; for, mark my words— 
Too soon to die is better than too late. 
But look, who comes, see there! 

[Rises in his seat, staring into background. 


Enter Haron, through portiére at back, pale, disturbed, head uncov- 
ered, hair in disorder, cloak torn. 


Sti. Good Lord! ’tis he. 
Mor. And yet, ’tis not. Nephew, can this be you? 
Har. King Edward, bid these leave us here alone. 
[EDWARD gazes at him speechless. 
Edwin. Are we unworthy of the news you bring? 
Har. [Violently.] Bid these men go. 
Mor. Come, for the present, come. 
[Epwin, Morcar, and STIGAND go off to the left. 
HAROLD bolts the door. 
£dw. What dreadful deed preparest thou to do? 
Harold, I am a feeble, frail, old man. 
Har. Would God that you had ever been aught else! 
£dw. An unfamiliar tone sounds in thy voice. 
Thy countenance is marked with features new. 
Why dost thou stare at me with burning eyes? 
Har. To read the inmost secrets of your heart. 
Edward, son of Ethelred, thou king 
Of Saxons, I’ve a question for thee. Speak! 
What promise gave you to the Norman duke 
That day you met at Dover? speak, I say! 
Three days I’ve battled breast to breast with death 
To ask you this; now answer, I demand. 
Edw. Death knocketh at the portal of my life. 
Ask not, dear Harold, ask me not, I pray. 
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Har. Does this mean that it—by the Crucified ! 
Was it the truth the Normans told to me, 
That you the crown of England, at your death, 
Have promised him? 
Edw. Didst thou learn it from him? 
Har. Misguided king! Then it is true you did? 
E£dw. And if I did, oh, pity me, my son! 
Har. Yes, I, thy son,—for guilt has made us kin! 
[EDWARD sinks back, fainting. 
No, sink not yet, for you must longer live ; 
The guilt which you begot devours us both: 
With hellish art has William me entrapped, 
To swear a solemn oath by holy Cross 
To aid him to secure what you have pledged. 
Edw. O hapless Harold, would it were undone! 
Would I had told thee on that fatal day, 
Ere thou set forth upon that fatal quest ! 
I would—I would—O wretched summing up 
Of lost and misused life! This crafty duke— 
So he will be the king? 


Har. That he shall not. 
Edw. Vain hopes delude thee. Who can stay him? 
Har. I! 


Ldw. Thou, who swore? dread man, what is thy thought? 

Har. To break the oath of which I was beguiled, 
And not to give this Anglo-Saxon land 
Into the Norman robber’s greedy grasp ! 

Edw. But, Harold, wilt thou? 

far. Ay I will, I swear— 
But no, I may not, dare not swear again. 
O wretched fate! immeasurable woe! 
That I, Earl Godwin’s son, should be forsworn !— 
[Kneels.] Low at thy feet I bend, Almighty Lord. 
Thou madest man, and thou didst make him weak. 
Here, conscious of my act, I cast away 
All things that my proud manhood most did prize: 
Yet, ere thyself, in loathing, thou dost turn 
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From my uncleanness, hear me, O my God! 

Thyself hast planted in each human breast 

The holy love of fatherland and home! 

Thou gav’st to man his sinewy arm and strength, 

Gav’st him his brain, with cunning counsels filled, 

That he, the land which cradled him at birth, 

That gave to him man’s wondrous heritage, speech, 

Might watchful guard against th’ encroaching foe. 

Though thou shouldst blot me from thy Book of Life, 

Yet with the bolt that sinks me to the deep 

Crush thou the infamous head of our proud foe! 
Edw. God’s cherub stands with flaming sword to guard 

The oath that on the Cross is sworn. 


Far. I know. 
Edw. Accurst of God who breaks this oath—— 
Far. I know. 


£dw. { had not thought such courage did exist. 
Swear me, that at the Judgment-Day thou’ lt,say 
To him, the Judge, By Edward was I warned. 
far. 1 will, my lord. 


Edw. Call Bishop Stigand here. 
Har, What will you with him ? 
Edw. Call the bishop, haste ! 


Har. [Goes to the right door ; calls.) Come, Bishop Stigand, come ; 
King Edward calls. 
Sti. [Znter, right.| My lord, what will you? 
Edw. Haste, good bishop, bring 
To me that sign of honor filled with pain 
’Neath which I’ve sighed away my weary life, 
The royal crown. 
Stl. My lord? 
Edw. . Haste, question not ! 
Bid ring through all the city joyous bells, 
Call high and low together. 
St. Lord, I haste. [ Goes out, back. 
£dw. [To Haroip.] Thou heir of my offence, unto the end, 
By fearful fate entwined, leads our way 
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On thee I place this golden crown of thorns, 
The kingly sign ; no good thing give I thee. 

Har. My heart makes answer to your every word 
With solemn ‘“ yes,’’ and ‘‘amen,”’ gracious lord. 


Enter, from the right, GYTHA, EDWIN, and Morcar. 


Gy. No, all to me is as a riddle strange— 
To pass me by and—— 


Mor. Yonder stands the man. 
See, do you know him? 
Gy. [ Stopping. ] Harold! thou? my son! 


Har. My earthly sanctuary, mother dear. 
[ Goes to her and embraces her. 
Gy. [Zenderly.| Thy visage bears the trace of evil days, 

But that I understand: thou wast midst foes: 

None but the coward leaves the field unscathed. 

To me thou hast as yet no greeting given, 

But weighty matters called thee to the king? 

Not so, my son? 
far. Beloved mother, yes. 

Gy. I knew it well—there was no other ground ; 

That duty now is done: bethink thee now 

My lonely hours—long parted from my sons ; 

Wulfnoth, my darling child, say, where is he? [A pause. 

Oh, stony lips! why silent ?—where’s my child? 

[Falls back, terrified. 

Oh, aid me, heavenly powers, else I go mad! 

HTar. My mother 
Gy. Is’t my Harold’s voice that speaks ? 

I will be patient—is my darling dead ? 

Or did the duke refuse to give him thee ? 

Dost thou not hear? hear, then, the voice of “od 
Har. Not now, my mother, ask me not to-day. 
Gy. Did she forbid it ? 
far. Who? 

Gy. What’s this thou wear’st 


About thy neck? What glitters in my eyes? 
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Too well I know,—it is the serpent face 
Of her who stole away my son from me! 


[Zries to sieze the chain with ADELE’S /tkeness. 


HAROLD grasps her arm. 
Har. Owed I to thee ten lives instead of one, 


Thou shouldst not have it; loose thy hand, I say! 
Gy. [Stands with lifted arm, from which she slowly removes the 
sleeve.| This is the spot—come all and look on it— 
Which, with his rough and mailéd hand he grasped ! 
Upon this arm I bore his infant form ; 
His baby locks have curled about this arm ; 
This hand has led him over hill and vale, 
The while I taught his infant lips to lisp, 
‘* This is my native land!’’ Oh, yes, these arms 
His cradle were, filled full with earth’s best gifts ; 
But now, this day, he pushes them aside 
That he may win a Norman harlot’s smile. 
Har. O God, hear not! for ’tis my mother speaks 
And slanders thy pure angel; let thy bolt 
On my head fall. 


Gy. Would, Harold, that He had 
The day that sent you forth to Normandy !— 
I know that ye rejoice at my deep fall. [ Zo Epwin and Morcar. 


I was so proud of him—but not too proud! 
I loved him,—yea, so dearly loved I him 
His treason makes a desert in my heart! 

No mother e’er may weep such bitter tears: 
Oh, misery—break—break this weary heart ! 


Bells begin to ring. Enter, from back, STIGAND, with the crown on a 
purple cushion. The curtain is opened, and in the hall a crowd of 
people ts seen, among them ORDGAR, EpRIC, and BALDWULF. 


Sti. Invited by the festal chime of bells, 
The people throng and press about the gates. 


Here at your feet, by your command, O king! 
I lay this sign—— 
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Edw. Away—hence—from mine eyes ! 
Thou torment of my days, my nightly dread, 
Brand of the curse that prest my burning brow. 
My tree of life by death’s chill frost now shook 
Casts off in scorn this loathéd parasite, 

That battened on the marrow of my peace. 
Go hence, and let the maddened rage of men 
Exhaust its raving for thy lying gleam ; 

Be prize for him—the foolishest of men ! 

S#. ’Tis but a piece of metal, sir, your crown. 
To whom will you bequeath your subjects, king ? 

Har. The people with the crown must go 





Morcar and Edwin. To whom ? 
Har. Bishop, give me the crown. 
Mor. Why, what is this? 


S#. One word, King Edward, speak one single word : 
Shall this young man be king when you are gone? 
Edw. He is the heir of all my crowned unrest. 
Mor. What, he—our king—this boy ? 
Ldw. This man, I say, 
Hath wisdom gained, and wisdom hath transformed 
The care-free countenance of youthful years 
4 To the hoary care-worn lineaments of age! 
Mor. What knows he more than we? 
Edw. The things to come, 
The blood-tinged lowering clouds of destiny 
Are rising fast 
Edwin. Oh, these are fever dreams. 
Edw. Not dreams! the shadowy hand of coming death 
With force prophetic gifts mine ear, mine eye ; 
I hear the roaring of the wheel of time, 
Enwrapt in storm it rolleth through the world 
And grinds to powder cities, states, and kings. 
The people bleed, torn by its whirling spokes ; 
O’er all the sons of men it grinds its track. 
He who from mankind’s laws himself can free, 
The feeble voice of holy conscience quell, 
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Whom fires of hell from weakness free have purged, 
’Tis he can grasp the spokes and bid them stand ; 
And such a one I know.—[Zooks at Haro.p.] Give him the crown. 
S#. From my hand, Harold, take this royal crown. 
Be my lips first to pay the homage due. 
Har. [Takes the crown from the cushion.| Come now, thou ringed 
and twisted golden snake, 
Crawl round my head, with cold and clammy breath 
Destroy the memory in my brain of all 
That maketh mankind gentle, tender, weak ; 
Ye feelings many-hued that wring my heart, 
’Gainst you I make resolve as firm as brass. [Puts on the crown. 
Duke William of the Normans, this reply 
Sends Harold, the Anglo-Saxon king, to thee. 
Ord. King Harold, hail! 
People. (Shouting.] Hail, hail, Earl Godwin’s son ! 
Har. [To Epwin and Morcar.] Ye heard the word your master 
Edward spake ? 
Arise! do homage. 
Mor. Good, do homage, yes, 
We'll pledge ourselves to you with heart and hand 
So soon as your own mother shows the way. 
Har. [| Whispering to GyTHA.] Seest thou not the cloven, snaky 
tongue 
Of malice darting from these scornful lips ? 
Mother, destroy the hopes of these our foes, 
They hope for ‘‘ No’’ from thee, but say thou ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
Gy. | Whispers without looking at him.| Speak, what didst thou 
there in Normandy ? 
Tar. Nay, let me heart to heart and eye to eye 
Tell thee, not now,—not here,—before this throng,— 
For England’s sake. 
Gy. Name not thy fatherland. 
Thy whisper’d words arouse suspicion dark, 
Thou hast betrayed her. 
Edw. Homage, lady! 
Gy. [After an inward struggle. ] No! [Goes out to the right. 
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Har. Mother ! 
Mor. [To Epwin.] I leave the court ; come you with me? 
Edwin. I go with you; come, mount, let us away! 
Edw. By this the last breath of my lab’ring breast, 
By this the last strife of my waning life, 
Acknowledge him. 


Mor. If he will come, he’ll find 
His homage at my castle ! 
ffar. I will come! 


Mor. Then come; bring ladders and besieging train ; 
My walls, like granite lips, retain the words 


That I deny to thee. [Morcar and EpwIin go out, right. 
Edw. | Rising.| Ye shall not go—help, Heaven ! [Sinks back. 
Resistless death 
Steals swiftly in my breast—— 
Sti. Look to the king, 
How pale he grows! 
Edw. Lift up the chair, lift up— 
Bear me away from this accurséd life, [ Zhe chair ts lifted up. 
In quiet let me die. Woe—woe, to you, 
And woe to you—lost Saxon people—woe ! [He ts carried out. 


OrRDGAR approaches HaRoLD. The populace crowd into the hall. 


Ord. I neither know nor rightly understand 
What here has taken place. I know but this: 
That when the gallows’ hand had gripped me fast, 
And life and hope were shadowed by grim death, 
That, suddenly, before my wondering eyes, 
The white mane of your flying stallion shot 
As ’twere an angel’s wing; this, too, 1 know,— 
How, bending from the saddle as you passed, 
You seized the hangman with a death-like grip 
And hurled him down. So, Harold, my dear lord, 
May heaven’s thunder smite me to the ground 
If e’er I speak another word than this: 
God save King Harold, England’s rightful king! 

[Kneels before him; kisses his hand. 
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People. Harold shall be our king, Earl Godwin’s son! 
£dric. King Harold, hail ! 
Bald. Hail him, King Harold, hail ! 
Har. [Raising his arm.| O, hear me, Thou around whose throne 
the stars 
Like flaming sentinels in order stand ; 
To the Saxon people, here, myself I pledge, 
With heart insensible to other claim, 
My life their shield, my arm their sure defence, 
Their foe my foe, their grave my grave ! 
Sti. Amen ! 
Ord. We swear to serve King Harold, firm and true, 
As long as we can grasp the battle-axe ! 
People. We swear, we swear ! 
Sti. Amen! may Heaven hear! 





ScENE II. Antechamber in the palace atLondon. Doors right and left. 
An open portico at the back, leading to the street. At the left, a throne 
elevated upon a dais; above the throne, a flag on the wall, surrounded 
by battle-axes. Night. Torches on the walls. Many Guards. First 
Guard stands in the portico looking at the sky; then turns to the 
others. 


I Guard. Here, come this way; from here it may be seen. 

Look yonder—where my finger points. [ Zhe others crowd around. 
2 Guard. Oh, look! 

A fearful sight—as ’twere a spray of fire. 

It stretches o’er the sky from north to south. 

Is it a star? 
I Guard. A comet it is called ; 

In many hundred years, have I heard say, 

It comes but once, and when it comes it means 

An evil time. 
2 Guard. That I can well believe. 

I ne’er saw such 
I Guard. Hark ye! what means that noise? 
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Enter, from the left, a crowd of Men, Women, and Children, outside the 
portico; among them a fantastically dressed Old Man, with harp; they 
stop before the hail. 


Old Man. The heavens flame, the time is now fulfilled ! 
As said the prophets of the olden time, 
The final hour is come! [Epric and BALDWULF, without, 
on the right. 


Edric. Go, get you home! 
Why do you fright the people? 
People. Let him speak. 


Old Man. Hear what the fathers gray have prophesied : 
When the king is come, 
The king who is forsworn, 
When the south wind blows, 
Comes a time to mourn ; 
When across the sky 
Flames the burning scourge, 
The Norman o’er the wave 
His furious way will urge. 
Evil times will come, 
Evil times will stay, 
And the Saxon realm 
Forever pass away ! 
Ldric. Who is the king that breaks his plighted oath ? 
Bald. Tear out his tongue, the croaking raven foul! 
Ord. (Outside, from right, to the former.| Say, have you seen it? 
Have you seen this thing? 
Ldric. Be quiet, do! 
Ord. The comet, have you seen—— 
Edric. Ordgar, has fear at last laid hold on you? 
Ord. 1 fearful,—I? who dare say that to me? 
But this is such a time! The Norman wolves 
Come on! but I’m a steer with hoofs and horns, 
And I will gore before I be devoured. 
A Woman, yelling. The Norman’s in the land ! 
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Edric. It is not true! 
Woman. Why does the king desert us now? 
People. The king! 
[ Zhe People push into the hall; the Guards 
bar the way. 
I Guard. Halt there! ye shall not enter! 
Ldric. My good sirs, 
You see that we, like corks upon the waves, 
Are borne in by the tide. 
[ Zhe crowd, with ORDGAR, EDRIC, and BALDWULF, 
enter the hall. 
People. Where is the king? 
fdric. These common folk are crazed with silly fears. 


Enter, from the left, a Herald; sounds trumpet. 


Herald. Make way there, for King Harold, Godwin’s son! 


Enter HAROLD, in armor, left. 


Ord. Thou comfort of thy people, hail ! 
People. The king! 
Har. [| Mounts the dats.| Why come ye hither, at this holy hour, 
By nature consecrated to repose, 
When passion is at rest, fermenting thought 
For dreams of happy infancy exchanged, 
With turmoil rude, about our royal throne ? 
Woman. Oh, save us! Oh, King Harold, save us! 
[ Zhe women throw themselves at his feet. 
People. Save! 
Har. Have I so far my kingly duty missed 
That ye must come, a terror-stricken crowd, 
To call it to my mind? 
A Woman. The heavens threat ! 
The Norman’s in the land ! 
far. Who tells me this? 
A Voice from background, Make way! the holy bishop Stigand comes. 
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Enter STIGAND with WILFRED, from back. 


Sti, My lord and king, in haste, from Normandy 
Comes this young priest with tidings for your ear. 
Ord. He comes from Normandy ! 
Ldric. Hear what he brings! 
[Al throng behind STIGAND and WILFRED, ¢o the throne. 
Sti. A week ago, he says, he left Rouen, 
But contrary winds have kept him on the sea 
Until to-day. 
Har. Why comes he in the night ? 
Is this a time his message to receive? 
Wilf. [Who has been standing with bent head, now upiifts it.| I was 
commanded, soon as I set foot 
d On English land, be it by day or night, 
To seek you out, my mission to discharge. 
Har. [Staring at WILFRED.] Where have I seen this face? From 


Normandy 
: You come? [Looks fixedly at him. 
; Wilf. Yes, king. [Murmurs among the crowd. 
Har. Sent by the duke ? 
4 Wilf. No, king. 

Har. No? 

Wiff. From another I receive command, 


Who sends me—— 
[HAROLD /eaps down, seizes WILFRED dy the shoulder. 
Har. Stop, I know who sends thee now. 
[| Whispering.| It is the church ? 
Wilf. (Aloud, monotonously.| Yes, king, it is the church. 
Har. ( Whispering.| Upon thy life, be silent, not a word !— 
[Aloud.| Ye hear. He brings no message from the duke ; 
The message, which the holy church hath sent, 
Is for my ear; let all depart the hall. 
Wilf. (Aside, pressing his hand to his heart.| It is thy will, thou 
fearful, mighty God. 
[Aloud.| The message is not for thy ear alone. 
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Har. Be silent, if you love your life! 
Wilf. (Shaking his head sadly. | My life 
I love not; silent I dare not be, my lord. 
[ With uplifted voice.| Thus saith to whom the power God hath given 
To bind or loose, to open or to shut 
The gates of paradise: Because thou hast 
Forsworn thyself, hast broke the solemn oath—— 
Sti. What oath is this ? 
Wilf. Upon the holy Cross, 
That, after Edward’s death, the Norman duke 
Should be the king of England, by thy aid 
Har. Eternal night, engulf me in thy throat ! 
People. Betrayed! 
Ord. Oh, fearful news ! he did it not! 
Tell me, my lord, you did not make this oath ? [4 pause. 
Wilf. [Louder.| Thou shalt not dwell where dwell redeeméd souls, 
But in the pit, with cries and gnashing teeth! 
Thou shalt not taste the blessed joys of heav’n, 
But on the other side shalt live accurst ! 
Accurséd be the ground whereon thou dwell’st. 
Who hearkens thee, who faithful follows thee, 
Who loveth thee, be all with thee accurst ! [A pause. 
[Zo himself.| ’Tis finished, be thou thankful, O my soul ! 
[ Zhe People gather in low-whispering groups, several 
leave through centre; suddenly all but WILFRED, 
OrpDGAR, EpDRIC, BALDWULF, and the Guards rush 
towards the back to leave. 
Hlar. Guard well the door !—Men of the Saxons, hear! 
[ Zhe Guards man the entrance and press the people 
back into the hall. 
Ord. Stay! hear the king! Say on, beloved lord! 
LEdri¢c. Swore you this oath ? 
Far. O Thou in Heaven Lord, 
Hast thou no light but those faint gleaming stars ? 
Pour out thy light upon this hellish plot! 
Edric. Swore you this oath ! 
far. I swore—but ’twas not this! 
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A Woman. Hear him? he swore! 


Ldric. And we with him are damned. 
Bald. We will not go to hell. Away! 
People. Room! Room! 


[ Zhe People rush at the Guards who bar the way, 
grapple with them, and push them aside ; some 
of them leave the hall in a tumult. 

Ord. [Throws himself to the ground.| Deep, grave, be deep, in 
which Earl Godwin sleeps, 
Lest he should hear what this, his son, has done! 
ffar. Still, heart! burst not in agony, O brain! 
Ah, thou accurséd messenger of ill, 
Thou art a Saxon P 
Wilf. Yes, and servant of God. 
Har. Ho, guards !—Go hence unto your God, and say 
The king of thine own land, who sets his heel 
Upon thy viper head, hath sent ¢hee there! 
[Zwo Guards advance at either side on-WILFRED ; 
they draw their swords. 
St#. Oh, king, be merciful ! 
Har. Away! Kill him! 
[ Zhe Guards strike WILFRED down, 
Wilf. (Sinking; StTiGAND supporting him.|] O Saviour merciful, 
receive my soul ! 
Thou, Bishop Stigand, priest ordained of God, 
Thou art, as I, a native of this land, 
And therefore dearer to me in this hour 
Than others. While the coming night of death 
With swift advance blots out this cheated life 
That, wishing peace, has only stirred up war, 
Receive from me a secret, fearful, dark, 
Which lieth heavily upon my soul. 
S#. Speak out, what troubles thee ? 


Wilf. That dreadful oath. 
S#. Well, what of it? 
Wilf. Twas gained by base deceit : 


Its warp and woof, by hellish art devised, 
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By Bishop Robert and the duke were spun 
That man t’ensnare. 
St. Whom, Harold ? 
Wilf. Harold, yes! 
I was near by—that meeting at Rouen— 
When they consulted—how to forge this oath— 
Raise up my head, my tongue is failing fast. 
O death, not yet !—O guilt and treachery ! 
For Harold knew not what it was he swore! 
Sti. Unhappy wretch, when stood the people round 
Why wast thou silent ? 
Wilf. By the stern command 
Of Bishop Robert 
St. May he be accurst ! 
Wilf. My father, did I sin? 
Sit. Thou lost one, yes ! 
Wiif. O Robert, give me back my ebbing life— 
My life, of which ’tis thou hast cheated me. 
O hateful death, remove thy heavy hand! 
Pierce not, like venomous worm, this erring heart, 
That ne’er felt enmity. 
Har. [Stoops to him.] Unhappy man, 
Thy blood will lie a load upon my soul. 
Wilf. [Grasps his hand.| My king, my well-belovéd master, lord ! 
[ Dies. 


Enter, through the centre, the Abbot and twelve Monks of Hyde, 
clad in black. They sing: 


Dies irz, dies illa, 
Solvet szecla in favilla. 


Har. What will these croaking ravens here—with me? 
What bring you? 
Abbot. Let this garb make answer: War! 
[Zhe Abbot and Monks throw off their gowns 
and appear in armor. 
Arouse, King Harold! up, ye Saxon men! 
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The tiger has hither swum across the sea: 
The Normans are in England ! 
Har. Ha! is’t so? 
Abs. Our cloister stands upon a towering cliff 
That overlooks the sea towards the south. 
From thence, we counted seven hundred ships: 
Their war-cry drowned the thunder of the waves 
When he, the duke, the dreadful William, threw, 
In fever haste of his impetuous rage, 
Himself from off his ship upon the shore—— 
Har. Where did they land? 
Abb. At Hastings, sir. 
Har. Tis well : 
For in the volume huge of this world’s fate 
Shall Hastings’ name be writ beside the names 
That stand therein in gory letters red, 
And destiny will point with blood-stained hand 
To it, to keep the memory alive 
In future times ‘‘ of what this day shall see.’’ 
S#. But this is seeking death before the fight. 
Look round you, sir, you are but one—alone ! 
Har. [Swings his arms.| Two lions have I in my service—bold. 
With them, Duke William, I will spring at thee 
And slay thee in the thickest of thy host! 
Ho! bring my battle-axe! saddle my horse! 
[He tears the flag from the wall, throws it in the middle of the hall. 
Here, on the ground, I throw the Saxon banner ; 
Who'll raise it ? 
Ord. [Throwing himself on the flag, and snatching it up.| 1! give 
me the standard ! 
ffar. Yes, 
Thou weather-beaten pillar of my land, 
Fight thou, to-day, by me! 
Ord. Earl Godwin’s son, 
So long’s my fist can hold this standard’s staff, 
My life to thine with chains of steel is bound. 
Come strife, come death, where thou art, there am I! 
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S#. Entrench yourself behind the city walls, 
Heed my advice, and go not forth to fight ! 
Har. Speak not to me of prudence in this hour, 
Revenge it is which gives to it the law. 
Come, fate, storm-wind of ruin blow your worst, 
Whelm men and navies in one common wrack ; 
You’ll fright but him who looks but to the end! 
For me, the present has a single law, 
A single watchword,—fight unto the death! 
King Harold calls, who’ll follow ? 
People. All! we all! 
Har. (Grasps his battle-axe that the Guard reaches to him, and swings 
tt over his head.| And should we fall, the ever-rolling sea 
Will thunder requiems above our grave, 
And century from century shall hear, 
From land to land, the lofty message roll,— 
How, with their king, the Anglo-Saxon race 
Went forth to death as to a festival ! [Storms to the background, 
and goes out. 
Ord. The king at the head; hail, hail him! 
All. Hail! Hail! Hail! 
[AW storm out in tumult after HAROLD. 


ACT V. 


ScENE I. Rouen. 4 gloomy, narrow vault; a door at the left; a heavy 
bolted door in the middle. The Seneschal and LEONORE. 


Sen. See to it well the princess comes not here; 
Tell her, and ’tis the truth I speak, the duke 
Forbids to all admission to the child. 

Leo. All this was said, but yet ’tis useless all! 
She will not cease her prayers to see the boy. 

Sen. Ah, ’tis a mournful prospect, full of woe! 
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Enter, from the left, ALICE and ADELE. 


Ad. Thou wicked one, why wilt thou hold me back ? 
Are ye all leagued against poor, hapless me? 
Al. Oh, look on me; do you not know me well, 
Sweet princess! is not Alice still your friend ? 
Ah! ’tis not malice makes me beg of you 
To come away from this dark, fearful place. 
Ad. A place of horror—yes—is’t then the place 
For a forsaken child ?—[ Zo Seneschal.] You are the man 
Who took my child from me. Oh, give him back ! 
Sen. Your father, princess, hath himself forbid 
Ad. { have a better right to this poor child 
Than has my father ; give him back to me. 
He’s there—behind that gloomy door—not so ? 
Oh, pity me! In pity, open the door. 
[Sinks down weeping at the middle door. 
Sen. To be a jailer he did me appoint, 
But not a hangman. Rise, I’Jl open it. 
[He unbolts the door ; WULFNOTH ies on a 
bed behind the door. 
Ad. Oh, hush! be still, lest he should wake! he sleeps. 
Time was that when he slept his glowing cheeks 
Did brave the rose; but now—why, why so pale? [Goes nearer him. 
Pale—white as snow! how listlessly he lies ! 
[ Zaking ALICE by the hand. 
My eyes must be at fault. Speak, is it so? 
Else—I should think—thou seest—he breathes—is’t so ? 
Speak, Alice—surely thou 








Sen, Come, come away, 
I pray you, princess, come. 
Ad. My child—I fear— 


Yes, I believe—my child is dead! Wulfnoth! 
[ Zhrows herself on the bed. 
Sen. Oh, this is worse, much worse than I had thought! 
[4 pause. ADELE rises as if 
absent-minded. 
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Ad. Which one of you said that? 









Al. Dear lady, what ? 
What did you hear? 
Ad. A voice just now, that said, 
Harold is dead. 
Leo. None here spake such a word. 
Ad. Harold is dead. [Advances slowly, gazing up, 
to front. 






Oh, yonder see, see that ! 

Al. What do you see? 

Aad. A wide-extended plain— 
With bleeding corpses strewn, and in the midst— 
There—there !—Oh, see !—Oh, woe! who did that deed ? 

Al, What—merciful Father !—what ? 

Sen. Her spirit throws 
Prophetic glances in the dread ‘‘ to come.”’ 

Ad. Who could disfigure so that dear-loved face ? 
The cruel arrow pierces his blue eye 
Oh, horrible! why, why, just in this eye— 
In this—belovéd husband, well beloved ! 

[She kneels and makes a gesture as tf 
some one was lying on the ground 
before her. 

Leo. Take her away, with force. [ Zhey take ADELE under 
the arms. 




























Ad. No, leave me here. 
Oh, tear me not away from him in death! 
See yonder rider, raging o’er the field— 
Oh, stop,—in Heaven’s name, stop thy furious steed, — 
He tramples on him !—raise thy visor’s bar, 
That I may know thee.—Saviour, pity me! 
It is my father.—Rest, beloved one! 
Lay thee down to rest,—Adele is near, 
To lull thee in thy sleep. I come—I come! 
[Scene changes. A thunder- 
storm. 
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ScENE II. Might. The field of Hastings. A hilly landscape. In the 
middle of the stage, at background, the sea ts visibie ; toward the front 
the hills are broken by single rugged rocks ; at the base of one ts a 
cavern-like dark recess ; a rocky path lea’: from middle ground down 
to the foreground, GyYTHA, STIGAND, and Abbot come from the left, 
in black disguise ; STIGAND and Abbot with torches. 


Abbot. Dark as the fate of England is the night. 
Come hither with the torches—seek him here. 
Sti. I greatly fear our search will be in vain. 
An arrow pierced his eye. 
Abb. Yes, so it was. 
Three spans the shaft protruded from his head. 
He tore it out, and, breaking it athwart, 
Rushed foaming to the fight. 
Sti. His battered corse 
By Norman horse is trampled in the dust. 
Abb. Ah, yes! Had aid to us from London come, 
We should have gained the day; three times he turned 
His blood-stained head to greet the promised aid, 
But no one came. 
Gy. They helpless left their king. 
Oh, deeply will they rue this fateful day! 
Abb. [Pointing above.| Perhaps he yonder lies; close by the brink 
Of yonder rock the king stood in the fight, 
And there his golden head sank down in death. 
Sti. [Zo GytHa.] Your strength permitting, lady, hither come. 
[StTicanD and Abbot fake the path up the rocks. GYTHA 
suddenly approaches the cavern, stops for a moment, 
presses her hand to her heart, and remains standing in 
death-like rigor. 
Gy. Oh, how like his father is he now! 
Abb. | Whispering to StIGAND.] See there—you hear? 
Sti. She has found 
her son? 
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Tis so! 
[Abbot avd SrTicAND return to GyTHA, and let the light 
of their torches fall on the body of HAROLD. GYTHA 
kneels beside HAROLD. 
Gy. I wounded thee because thou didst wound me. 
Oh, woe, that at the last hour it was so, 
Thou pride of my fond heart, my son, my son! 
St. [Sobbing.| Take these, the last tears of thy people shed, 
The one poor gift that in their bitter need 
They now can offer their beloved king. 















WiLuiaM, Ovo, RaDULPH, azd MONTGOMERY appear on the upper edge 
of the rocks ; some carry torches. 






Abb. I see bright torches,—hear the voices of men. 
Take up the corse, bear it away. 
[ Zhe Abbot and StiGAnD day their hands on 
HAROLD /o carry him away. 
Will. [Bending over the rocks.| Halt there! 
Who is the dead ye carry from the field ? 
Abb. Be gracious to us, Lord !—The Norman duke! [Steps back. 
Will. Who is it ? 
Gy. [Rises, advances to foreground.| Look on him if thou wouldst 


























know. 
Vit?) A woman spake then. 
Odo. With a woman’s boldness. 
Let me see thee. [Ovo and RADULPH descend. ODO fears 
the vetl from GYTHA’S face. 
Gy. Odo, knowest thou me? 
Odo. Earl Godwin’s wife! 
Gy. And mother of his sons! 


[WiLiiaM anzd MONTGOMERY meanwhile descend. 
Will. Let me see his face who lieth there— 
Bring torches here! 
Rad. (Lets the light fall on Harorv.] My lord, ’tis surely he! 
Will, Have I you, Harold !—On the ocean’s strand, 
Where ’tis most desolate, there make his grave. 
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It were a sin if Christian burial 
Were granted him.—You, lady, get you gone! 
Here Harold must remain. 

Gy. I pray you, duke, 
Give me my son, and silent I will go, 
Nor speak one word of all the many things 
That I might say to you. 


Odo. This woman hear! 
The duke must surely fear her! 

Gy. Do not laugh. 
Your master understands. 

Will. By Heaven’s light, 





Go not too far! I say this perjurer 
Gy. Duke William, wake not Heaven with thy oath! 

The hour will come, more terrible than this, 

When war nor victory can aught avail, 

Nor comfort in thy craftiness be found ! 

For God will turn away his face from thee 

Dark with his wrath as is this awful night. 

In his just balance then wilt thou be weighed, 

And with thee, Robert ; and my son 
Rad. Be still, 

Mad prophetess of ill. 
Gy. Together, you— 

You will be lighter! Robert, and thou, duke, 

Despoilers and destroyers of my house, 

Who dare with hollow lies to mock the face 

Of death 
Odo. Fear thou the anger of the duke! 
Gy. Ah, fool, thou hast not stood as I, bereft, 

Beside two sons destroyed. Let him fear me, 

If he fears God ! 
Will. A woman in her rage 

Dares more than twenty men. Now will you go? 
Gy. No, not until you give my son, I swear! 
Will. And I, unless I have a sign from heaven, 

Will not give you your son, I swear—who comes ? 
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Lnter Seneschal, down the path. 


Will, What tidings bring you with such gloomy mien ? 
Sen. With gloomy mien come gloomy tidings, sir. 
Will, Whence come you with your tidings? 
Sen. From Rouen : 
Adele—your daughter fair—is dead. 
Will. (Covers his eyes. } 
Did she not, dying, of her father think? 
Sen. On her pale lips there dwelt a name beloved 
A thousand times repeated o’er and o’er 
Will. The name? 





Is dead? 








Sen. My lord 

Will. The name? 

Sen. *Twas Harold. 

Will. Harold !— 


Give this mother the body of her son. 


Translated from the German by Otto Heller. 
Done into English verse by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus.D. 
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A SKETCH OF ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 


GERMANY is the country of Europe which during the whole 
period of the growth of modern civilization has been most open to 
the literary influences of all other lands. In revenge, now,—perhaps 
in consequence of that liberal spirit in her literature and scholarship 
which has prompted her to listen attentively to voices of genius 
however foreign to her own,—her position is increasingly dominant 
in the book-world. Her political and social policy may be belated, 
but the spirit she has shown in scholarship is essentially modern and 
democratic; it accounts for the predominance she has won during 
the course of what has been aptly called the popular period of 
literature; it is manifested in the varied abilities and culture of her 
modern men of letters. 

One of the most fertile of her past foreign allegiances has been 
that which she honorably yielded to Shakespeare’s dramatic genius ; 
but his influence has not paralyzed, it has stimulated her dramatic 
power, and the stage is neither dead nor puerile in Germany to-day, 
although most of us, with our usual ignorance of the most impor- 
tant part of a foreign matter, know more of her actors than of her 
playwrights. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch now stands foremost among her drama- 
tists. Son of the Prussian consul to Syria, he was born at Bey- 
reuth, February 3, 1845. While still a child he returned to Berlin 
with his father, who was afterwards successively minister to Athens 
and to Constantinople. Again returning to Germany, he went to 
the military school at Potsdam, became a Prussian officer in 1863, 
took part in the war of 1866, and then, leaving the service, began 
the study of law. He bore a part, also, in the war with France in 
1870, and seven years later took the editorial chair in the Imperial 
Office of Foreign Affairs. 

His talent is versatile and prolific, his range of authorship as 
varied as have been his opportunities for general culture, and novels, 
romances, and poems, as well as plays, have successfully occupied 
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him ;* but his dramas have achieved a marked success in an age 
when plays full of action and poesy are not so easily born and 
shaped to live in the modern world as noteworthy books of fic- 
tion. Of these dramas, “ Harold,” first performed and published in 
1882, now in its fifth German, and here given in its first English, 
edition, is one of the most masterly and successful. Its author has 
used the poet’s prerogative in changing some historic details in a 
way to suit his dramatic purpose, and he has thus added to the 
general historical interest an intense human interest. 

The striking scenes of the first act, concerning the massacre of 
Dover citizens by Count Eustace, and Harold’s championship of 
their cause against Norman encroachment, find their historic warrant 
in an event which the often-contradictory chroniclers of this troubled 
time have set down to the score of Harold’s father, Earl Godwin; 
but admiration of the skill with which Baron von Wildenbruch has 
shaped the action and character of this drama may well begin here, 
at the outset, in noticing how strong an opening incident, all ready 
to his hand, this Dover occurrence supplies. It serves to show forth 
the bold character of Harold just at the point when he is to be 
represented as stepping firmly into the leadership his father’s death 
has left vacant for him, and its presentation of Ordgar’s bloody 
wrongs and the rude appeals of the Dover burghers for justice fur- 
nishes the right background and perspective for a historical race- 
drama. This rooting of the dramatic action in the life of the 
populace is a valuable element in the construction of Wildenbruch’s 
“ Harold” which is almost lacking in Tennyson’s “ Harold,” careful 
as it is in many points of its workmanship. The advantage Wilden- 
bruch’s drama has in this respect is again especially emphasized in 
the second scene of the fourth act, when guards and people are 
stricken with terror at the sight of the comet, and afterwards torn 


* “ Die Sdéhne der Sibyllen und der Nornen,”’ “‘ Vionoille,’’ and ‘‘ Sedan,” all three heroic poems, were 
issued successively in 1872,’74, and ’75. Collections of lyrical verses, ‘‘ Lieder und Balladen,”’ ‘‘ Kinder- 
thranen,”’ containing two short stories,—‘‘ Der Letzte’ and ‘‘ Die Landparthie,’’—and the popular novels, 
** Der Astronom” and “‘ Der Meister von Tanagra,’’—the latter a story of an antique Greek artist, which 
has reached an English translation,—are among the varied works that have followed; also a number of 
romances and tales, now collected in two or three volumes, broadly titled ‘‘ Novellen,’’ ‘‘ Neue Novellen,” 
and “ Humoresken.”’ 
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as by fate in the dilemma of their choice between allegiance to “ the 
king who is forsworn” and subjection to the dreaded Norman. As 
Tennyson makes use of exactly the same incident, the contrast 
noted is again marked. 

Another instance of Wildenbruch’s skill in dramatic construction 
is the explanation he has imagined of Harold’s oath to William. 
He pictures Harold not as driven by fear into weakly swearing an 
important oath he means to break, but as misled into swearing an 
oath of lesser purport, which, so soon as he finds was meant to trick 
him into a greater promise than appears, he is morally brave enough 
to abjure, at the peril of his life and the sacrifice of that pure love 
for Adéle by means of which it had been easy for her father and the 
wily archbishop to entrap the honest Saxon. To save the integrity 
of his hero and to test the purity of his love is a task of honor for 
any poet, and it is a vital and original point in the excellence of 
Wildenbruch’s “ Harold.” 

In the “ Harold” of Wildenbruch is thus fought out once more the 
battle of love and duty as in the “ Harold” of Tennyson; but while our 
feeling is one of disgust with the politic hero of Tennyson, who for 
state reasons refrains from marrying the woman of his choice, and in- 
stead unites his fortunes with those of the widow of his enemy, for the 
unlucky Harold of Wildenbruch we have nothing but sympathy, 
who in the first flush of his young love for Duke William’s daughter 
is driven from her side forever to wage the war of the fated leader 
of a foredoomed people. 

A number of lighter plays, “ Das Neue Gebot,” “ Die Herrin 
ihrer Hand,” “ Opfer um Opfer,” “ Die Quitzows,’—first presented at 
the Berlin Royal Opera-House, in November, 1888, and before De- 
cember of 1890 repeated in Berlin for the hundredth time,—and a 
tragedy of Guelph and Ghibelline factions, “ Der Furst von Verona,” 
have further attested Wildenbruch’s dramatic facility. ‘ Die Hau- 
benlerche” is a recent comedy which shows some signs of the in- 
fluence of the new Norwegian dramatic school. ‘ Der Kaiser,” Wil- 
denbruch’s last play, brought out at the Court Theatre in Berlin 
last winter, is still fresh in the memory of newspaper readers who 
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recall the stir it made on account of its reference to the policy of 
the young emperor. 

“ Die Karolinger,” a tragedy, Vater und Sohne,” a lighter drama, 
and another tragedy, “ Der Menonit,” preceding “ Harold,” were all 
first performed in the same year, 1881, the first at the Meiningen 
Court Theatre, the second at the Lobe-Theatre in Breslau, ‘“ Der 
Menonit” at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Another play whose subject 
shows, like that of “ Harold,” the author’s English sympathies, the 
tragedy, “ Christoph Marlow,” was first performed at the Hanover 
Court Theatre in 1884. 

Of the plays just mentioned, “ Die Karolinger”’ is in some 
respects the most noteworthy, displaying an unusual variety in 
character and emotion. Judith, the wife of old King Louis, plot- 
ting against his sons for the benefit of her own son Karl, is a finely- 
drawn character, in whom pride, ambition, and motherly tenderness 
for her son are in magnificent conflict. 

“Vater und Séhne,” though not designated a tragedy, is full of 
tragic incidents. The story is of a father determined to revenge the 
death of his son who has been shot for deserting the army. The 
strongest character in it is old Valentine with his implacable thirst 
for revenge, though here, as elsewhere, Wildenbruch’s rare art of 
making the characters speak for and consistently with themselves is 
amply shown, even in the minor characters, the officers, for example, 
who take part in the discussion being distinctly individualized. 

A pathetic story is told in “Der Menonit,” the scene of which 
is laid in Dantzig during its occupation by the French under Na- 
poleon. Like, the Quakers, the Mennonites are forbidden to fight, 
but the hero of the tragedy, Rheinhold, disobeys this mandate. He 
is the foster-son of Waldemar, whose daughter, Maria, is betrothed 
against her will to Matthias, a gloomy hypocrite. After a long 
absence Rheinhold returns, and he and Maria fall in love with each 
other. Subsequently an emissary of Von Schill’s asks Rheinhold 
to join the liberators of Germany, he agrees to do so, and he and 
Maria attempt to escape together. As they are arranging this plan 
they are overheard by Matthias, who in revenge denounces Rhein- 
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hold to the French commandant. The acceptance of the Call of 
Von Schill or the possession of a copy of his Call is a capital offence. 
Rheinhold is condemned to be shot, and also Maria, who snatched 
the copy of the Call from him. 

None of the characters in this drama are of a pronounced type, 
yet they agree well with the nature of the story, which, pitched in a 
lower key than “ Harold” or “ Die Karolinger,” does not admit of 
so elevated a style. 

As in all of Herr von Wildenbruch’s dramas, the action never 
halts fora moment. There are no digressions, no scenes put in to 
explain what has gone before or what is coming; all is acted before 
the eyes of the audience. The character of Maria is full of delicate 
touches. The conflict of emotions produced by her love and rever- 
ence for her father, her love for Rheinhold, and her regard for the 
pledge given to Matthias is well carried out, yet always quietly and 
naturally. 

Herr von Wildenbruch knows well when a speech bordering on 
the “ranting” style is in place and when to avoid it; the style ap- 
propriate to the fury of “Harold” or the frenzy of “Christoph 
Marlow” would be out of place in the mouths of the humble people 
in ‘“‘ Der Menonit.” 

Perhaps the most profound of Herr von Wildenbruch’s dramas 
is “Christoph Marlow,” the bare outline of which is as follows: 
Marlowe, brought up in the family of Sir Thomas Walsingham, has 
left home to see the world. He joins the forces that routed the 
Armada and is reported killed. Leonore, the daughter of Walsing- 
ham, gets possession of a copy of “ Tamburlaine,” is wrought to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by it, and conceives a romantic passion 
for the author. Leonore is already betrothed to Sir Francis Archer, 
but Marlowe returns unexpectedly and Leonore falls violently in love 
with him and runs away with him to London. Archer seeks them 
out and kills Marlowe. 

The strange character of Leonore is peculiarly well conceived 
and executed. Her love for the noble Francis Archer when Mar- 
lowe is not present, the struggle she makes to resist the awful 
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fascination Marlowe has for her, give ample opportunities for an 
actress of the highest powers. Not less striking is the delineation 


of the half-mad passion of Marlowe, his vainglorious assumption 
that he is for all time ‘he poet of the English language, and his 
wondering, stupefied amazement when “ Romeo and Juliet” is brought 
out and he recognizes a flight of poetry far beyond his powers, and 
finally his sudden descent from his imagined pre-eminence. 

Of a totally different character from the other scenes of the 
drama, yet one of the best, is a meeting of the authors and actors, 
—Greene, Jonson, Nash, etc.,—with the Queen’s jester, Trillop. 
Wildenbruch is evidently well read in the dramas of the Elizabethan 
age, and equally at home in the history and manners of the time. 
That such a scene should have to stand comparison with Shake- 
speare goes without saying, but to say that in its biting wit and the 
skill with which the various characters are maintained it well bears 
the comparison, is not giving it too high praise. Shakespeare him- 
self is one of the characters presented, but he is treated with extreme 
reverence by the author, being brought on the stage but once, at 
the end of the play, when he pronounces a eulogium on Marlowe 


as he is dying. 


—. A propos of Dr. Rolfe’s comments, in the January number 
of PorT-LorE, on the shortness of “The Tempest” and “ Macbeth” 
compared with other plays, it is of interest to note that Mr. Fleay, 
in “ The Chronicle History of the London Stage,” finds an explana- 
tion of the shortened form of these two plays in the supposition that 
the form in which they have reached us is that of the Blackfriars 
versions, shortened for presentation at court. He says (p. 254),— 

“When the Globe was burned no plays of import appear to have 
been lost except Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VIII.’ in its original form. 
This has puzzled modern commentators. But it is manifest that 
copies of all the best plays (the successful ones selected for royal 
presentation) would be kept at Blackfriars in the form in which they 
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were presented at court. In this circumstance I find an explanation 
of certain plays, notably ‘Macbeth’ and ‘The Tempest,’ having 
reached us only in their shortened court-presentation version.” 


In the burning of the Fortune and the Globe Mr. Fleay sup- 
poses, by the way, that we have lost few but inferior plays. Taking 
the interval during which we have a complete entry of licenses— 
eighteen months, when forty-two plays were registered, six of these 
being old ones revived—as a fairer basis of calculation than the 
years of exceptional activity recorded in “ Henslowe’s Diary,” Mr. 
Fleay calculates that thirteen hundred and twenty, or less, is the 
probable number of new plays produced from 1587 to 1641, a still 
smaller estimate than that given in his “ Life of Shakespeare.” “In 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s estimate of twenty thousand plays,” says Mr. 
Fleay, “no account is taken of the plague years or of new-vamped 
plays imposed upon the ignorant Henslowe by hack playyrights, 
and the number of theatres open at one time is multiplied by three. 
The best companies, moreover, produced the fewest new plays and 
had the longest runs.” The conclusion is that we have probably 
“lost very little of real value.” 





A CORRESPONDENT asks me whether ‘King John” was 
ever a popular play for representation upon the stage. It was first 
performed since the time of Shakespeare on the 26th of February, 
1737, when it was presented at Covent Garden. The King was 
personated by Delane, a popular Dublin actor, who had first ap- 
peared in London at the Goodman’s Fields Theatre in 1731. He 
made no great impression upon the audience, although he had a 
fine voice and a good presence. Mrs. Hallam, who had first ap- 
peared at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre in 1723, took the part of 
Constance. She was “unhappy in a large, unwieldy person,” but 
her performance was natural and impassioned, although it fell far 
below that of Mrs. Cibber, who subsequently assumed the part. 
The King of France was personated by Hale, a handsome actor, 
but addicted to rather a monotonous elocutionary method, and 
“noted for his fondness for very large full-bottomed wigs.” This 
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production of “ King John” was attended with great success, and 
the play was repeated during the following season. A “ revival” 
occurred in 1823, with appropriate costumes and scenery. Planché 
superintended the affair and had much to contend against. When 
he tried to persuade John Kemble to correct his Roman costume, 
the latter said, “Good heavens! I don’t wish to be taken for an 
antiquary ;” and Farley, one of the managers, asked Planché if all 
this money was spent upon Shakespeare, what was he to do for his 
Easter piece? When the actors were shown the peculiar tin-pot 
helmets they had to wear, they declared that the audience would 
roar at them. “And so they did,” said Planché, “but it was with 
approbation.” 
Frank Folio. 


New York. 


BROWNING QUERIES. 


I am surprised at Nettleship’s classification of the quatrain, 
“Parting at Morning,’ under the head of “The Effect on the 
Woman of her Love being Reciprocated.” I have always regarded 
it as the pendant to “ Meeting at Night,” and the thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon utterance of a man, who, in spite of the sweets of dalliance, 
feels the need of the struggle of affairs—business as opposed to 
pleasure—for his whole development. What do other readers of 
PoEt-LorE think ? 

Will you explain the allusion in these lines of Palma’s speech to 
Sordello, 3d book, p. 149 of the Macmillan edition of 1888: 

“?Twas found, the orb I sought 
To serve, those glimpses came of Fomalhaut, 


No other. 


What is Fomalhaut ? 
Annie L. Townsend. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
[Fomalhaut is a star in the constellation of the Southern 
Fish.—Tue Epirors. ] 
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A LOVE-DRAMA OF THE TENTH 
CENTURY. 


N literary history the unexpected always happens. No 
one, considering only the inherent probability of things, 
would turn to the works of a German nun of the tenth 
century for the first example of a love-play in the modern 

acceptation of the term. What could be more intrinsically unlikely 

than that, in an age of warfare, despotism, and social upheaval, a 

woman should have education and leisure sufficient to devote herself 

to intellectual pursuits? And, given the woman so endowed and 
situated, to what literary work would she be less likely to turn her 
talent than to the construction of Latin plays after the fashion of 

Terence? What work fora woman! Above all things, what work 

for a nun! It is, nevertheless, a fact that the first love-drama of 

modern Europe is to be found in the singular collection of plays 
bequeathed to posterity by Hrotsvitha, who some time during the 
tenth century lived and wrote in the Benedictine convent of Ganders- 
heim, in Northern Germany. 

How this industrious lady, who also produced epics and versified 
legends of the saints, first came to devote her attention to the writing 
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of plays might have been a mystery, but for the fact that we for- 
tunately possess her own explanation of the matter. Her spiritual 
sisters in the convent, it seems, had taken to reading, and, sad to 
relate, were accustomed to spend an alarming amount of time over 
the pages of Terence; a writer in whose works were mingled, as it 
seemed to Hrotsvitha, a great deal of talent with an equally large 
quantity of undesirable and even dangerous teaching. Pondering 
over this disastrous state of things, Hrotsvitha came to realize that 
the one way of escape lay in the exhibition of a counter-attraction ; 
and thus she set herself to the composition of a series of comedies, 
as she called them, in which she endeavored to combine the charm 
of Terence, whom she adopted as her model, with a sufficient ballast 





of useful moral teaching. She writes in her preface, 


“There are to be found many Catholics—and we cannot alto- 
gether exonerate ourselves from the reproach—who, seduced by the 
elegance of the language, prefer the vanity of the books of the 
Gentiles to the utility of the sacred Scriptures. There are others, 
even, who, though attached to the sacred writings, and despising 
other pagan productions, allow to themselves the frequent reading 
of the fictions of Terence, and thus soil their spirits with the knowl- 
edge of such criminal matters as he describes. It is for this motive 
that I, the strong voice of Gandersheim, fear not to imitate in my 
writings a poet whom so many read, in order to cultivate, according 
to the power of my feeble genius, the praiseworthy chastity of 
Christian virgins, employing the same form of composition as served 
the ancients for the display of the shameless conduct of immodest 
women.” 


Such, in her own words, was the end and aim of Hrotsvitha’s 
dramatic works. So far as we can judge from her writing,—for, 
save for what these tell us, we know practically nothing of her life 
and character,—she seems to have been a woman of strong and 
ardent disposition, endowed with exceptional genius, a devoted 
student, an enthusiastic defender of the faith. The results of her 
labor of love are before us to-day in the six curious comedies which 
bear her name, and which, after having lain buried for five hundred 
years, were brought to light by the celebrated humanist, Conrad 
Celtes, in the middle of the sixteenth century. Each one of the 
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plays is worthy of careful study, not, of course, so much on account 
of its intrinsic merits as for its historic value. Here, however, we 
propose to confine our attention to one of the series,—“ Calli- 
machus,” a production which has unique claims upon the student 
of modern literature and modern life. 

The play, which, it is hardly needful to say, is written in Latin, 
opens with a scene in which the hero, Callimachus, meets some of 
his friends, described collectively as Amict. Desiring a little quiet 
conversation with them, he takes them to a retired spot, and there 
briefly informs them that he has fallen in love. The friends (who 
always speak together, not as the “ First Friend,” “ Second Friend,” 
etc., of the Elizabethan drama) express small surprise at this state- 
ment, simply asking with whom or with what he is in love. His 
reply furnishes Hrotsvitha with an opportunity of displaying a little 
of that refinement of casuistry and dialectical subtlety which, pedantic 
and absurd as it seems to us to-day, was natural enough in times of 
scholastic pseudo-philosophy. The bit of dialogue yields too good 
an example of this kind of writing not to be quoted in full: 


Amici. Whom do you love? 

Callimachus. A lovely and attractive thing. 

Amici. These attributes pertain neither to a single order of 
objects nor to all the objects of the same order. Thus by this de- 
scription we do not understand what particular being you mean. 

Calliimachus. It is woman. 

Amuict. When you say woman you include the whole sex. 

Calliimachus. It is not all women generally, but one particular 
woman. 

Amici. What one says of a subject can only be understood of 
some definite subject. If, therefore, you wish us to understand the 
attributes, define first of all the substance. 


The modern lover would hardly tolerate a discussion of this kind 
with quick-witted friends to whom he had appealed for sympathy 
and advice; but Callimachus bears their metaphysical astuteness 
with admirable patience, and when the little passage of arms is over, 
makes a clean breast of the matter by confessing that he loves 
Drusiana. ‘What! Drusiana, the wife of Prince Andronicus ?” 
exclaim the friends, aghast. “Alas! she indeed it is.” Then the 














friends tell him how foolish it is for him to give way to such a 
passion, and how unlikely it is that he will ever have aught but his 
trouble for his pains, since Drusiana has been baptized into the 
Christian Church and now follows the doctrines of St. John with so 
much zeal and ardor that she has even forsaken her own husband, 
Andronicus, in spite of the fact that he too is a devout Christian. 
With the beautiful and touching outspokenness of friendship they 
proceed to make the worst of a bad case. “I asked you for conso- 
lation,” exclaims the unhappy youth, at length, “and you fill my 
heart with despair.’ Whereupon, driven to the very verge of mad- 
ness, he breaks away from his unsympathetic counsellors and hurries 
to Drusiana herself. 

The next scene shows us that by some means not explained he 
has found his-way into the presence of the woman he adores. How 
would a passionate lover and a cruel mistress have behaved to one 
another :in the tenth century ?* The question is an interesting one. 
Let us see what answer Hrotsvitha gives to it. 


Calliimachus. It is to you I speak, Drusiana, dearest love! 

Drusiana. 1 marvel, Callimachus, what you can have to say 
to me. 

Callimachus. You marvel ? 

Drusiana. I do indeed. 

Callimachus. I desire before all things to speak to you of my 
love. 

Drusiana. Of your love? 

Callimachus. I desire to tell you that I love you before all 
things in the world. 


So far the conversation has been calm and self-restrained; but 
when Callimachus ventures upon somewhat more delicate ground, 
Drusiana gives sudden vent to her feelings of horror and disgust. 
“Hence, hence, odious tempter!” she cries, turning upon him, “I 
blush longer to exchange words with you.” In vain he pleads for 
hearing. “ Your tenderness only arouses my indignation,” she tells 
him. “Oh, foolish man! why do you deceive yourself? why abuse 





*I say tenth century advisedly, though the scene of the story is laid in the first century. Hrots- 
vitha’s pages reflect the sentiments and manners not of the time she is describing, but of that at which she 


wrote, 
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yourself with false hopes?” She speaks so firmly and severely 
that the disconsolate lover has to retire with the unlover-like threat 
that he will know neither rest nor change till he has by some 
means—fair or foul—obtained a different answer to his suit. 

Left alone, Drusiana gives way to a flood-tide of despair. Of 
what use was it for her to make vows and professions, since her 
personal beauty, through no fault of her own, has led this young 
fool astray? In her grief, she prays for instant death, that she may 
no longer remain a stumbling-block in the young man’s path. Here 
the miraculous element, so essential to Hrotsvitha’s work, first 
appears. Her prayer is granted on the instant; for her husband, 
entering the apartment immediately afterwards, finds her already 
dead. 

The great French student of Hrotsvitha’s work, Charles Magnin, 
usually so keen and admirable a critic, seems to me to have gone 
curiously astray in his reading of the character of Drusiana, as 
exemplified in this scene. He speaks of her as “a woman chaste 
but sensitive, who feels her own weakness to the extent of begging 
God to let her die, to save her from the dangers of a too keen (vive) 
temptation.” Hrotsvitha, we may feel assured, did not thus regard 
her heroine’s character. M. Magnin writes from a modern French- 
man’s point of view. In the fiction of to-day, the struggle between 
the womanly nature of Drusiana, still tainted perhaps with some- 
thing of the old sensualism of her pagan training, and the stern, 
relentless precepts of the religion which she had so earnestly em- 
braced, would find its full interpretation. Novelists and dramatists 
of the present time—our Hawthornes and George Eliots, our 
Daudets and Bourgets, our Brownings and Ibsens—would delight, 
each according to his own methods, in analyzing her complex feel- 
ings, in unravelling her tangled motives, in laying bare the secret 
places of her tortured soul. But these involved psychological prob- 
lems were quite beyond the range of Hrotsvitha’s ken. Drusiana 
is a Christian woman, and this to Hrotsvitha meant absolute immu- 
nity from all evil influences whatsoever. Her character is simple ; 
her conduct is marked out as a straight line, and at no point shows 
the slightest symptom of hesitancy or deviation. In the conversa- 
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tion between Callimachus and herself there is no hint of weakness, 
no suggestion of self-doubt. All is clear, calm, consistent. Simi- 
larly with her prayer for death. She is actuated by no fear of 
personal safety. All she considers is the young man’s position, and, 
as her own words show, she desires death simply that she may not 
become to him a stone of stumbling or an occasion of offence. 

Her husband, Andronicus, upon the discovery of her death, 
hastens to St. John; who, after some hesitation, agrees to assist in 
celebrating the obsequies. 

Hereupon we are introduced to Fortunatus, a slave of An- 
dronicus, who is charged to guard the marble sepulchre in which 
Drusiana is laid. Callimachus searches him out, and, passionately 
declaring that his love is undiminished by the death of the object of 
his affections, implores the slave to introduce him into the tomb, 
that he may gaze once more upon the lifeless form of his beloved. 
Fortunatus only requires generous pay; so the matter is soon 
settled ; and Callimachus is conducted to the spot where the corpse 
has been laid out, awaiting the funeral ceremonies. Here, for a 
moment, the dramatic force of the situation carries Hrotsvitha out 
of herself and her usual self-restraint, and we have a genuine out- 
burst echoing with the true ring of natural emotion. ‘“O Drusiana, 
Drusiana!” cries the agonized youth, “ what tenderness of heart I 
devoted to thee! how sincerely, from the very bottom of my nature, 
I loved thee! And thou—thou hast always cast me off—always 
cruelly treated me!” With which words he snatches the body in 
his arms, with the intention of bearing it away; but at that moment 
a serpent glides silently out of the darkness and inflicts a mortal 
wound upon the slave; while Callimachus falls dead at his side 
struck down by sudden agony and fear. 

After this gruesome scene we are brought back to Andronicus 
and St. John, who are on their way to the temple to offer prayers 
for Drusiana’s soul. Suddenly the Divine Being appears to them 
under the guise of a beautiful youth, and is recognized by St. John. 
“Lord Jesus!” he exclaims, “why hast thou deigned to manifest 
thyself to us?” “It is,” answers the Apparition, “for the resusci- 
tation of Drusiana, and of that young man who lies dead in her 
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tomb, that I appear to you. Behold, my name shall be glorified in 
them !” P 

Andronicus and St. John continue their journey, and, reaching 
the sepulchre, find three dead bodies in place of the one they had 
come to seek. The saint is puzzled; but Andronicus, who knew of 
the young man’s love for his wife, guesses the state of the case, and 
explains. Thereupon St. John, recalling the words of the Appari- 
tion, offers a prayer over the body of Callimachus, who presently rises 
before them, but altered in mind, suffering, contrite, full of remorse. 
With that rapidity of spiritual change common in Hrotsvitha’s 
works, he becomes a devout Christian forthwith. Then the saint, 
turning to Drusiana, calls upon her to arise from her tomb, and she 
at once obeys him. Finally, also, Fortunatus is recalled to life; but 
remaining unconverted, and retaining his sinful thoughts, he falls 
back almost immediately dead. The rest turn and leave him to 
his fate, and spend the rest of the day in holy joy over the marvel- 
lous conversion of Callimachus, and the miracle wrought by St. 
John as the instrument of the Divine power. 

The plot, such as it is, of this singular production is not original 
on the author’s part. Hrotsvitha never took the trouble to construct 
what in the last century was called a “ dramatic fable.” She simply 
seized hold of materials ready to hand, finding in this or that eccle- 
siastical legend a thread of interest sufficient for the ethical purpose 
which she always kept in view. In this particular case, the story 
is taken from the apostolical history of Abdias, first bishop of Baby- 
lon; and here, as elsewhere in her plays, Hrotsvitha has closely 
followed the legend,—so closely, indeed, as occasionally to adopt its 
very similes and turns of speech. All the changes of scene are 
left as they were found in the original; and there is no evidence of 
any attempt to give dramatic roundness or consistency to the plot. 
Hrotsvitha, indeed, did little more than throw the story in dramatic 
form; and a mere glance at the above analysis will suffice to show how 
little re-creating power she put into her work. Here and there are 
flashes of genius,—sudden and unexpected revelations of real poetic 
power; here and there, as in the scene in which Callimachus bewails 
the woman whom he has loved and lost, the moralist is for the 
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moment overpowered by the dramatist, and we catch the unmis- 
takable accents of deep human passion. But, save when she is thus 
swept away by the irresistible force of some exceptional situation, 
Hrotsvitha’s work preserves a level of unemotional monkish placidity 
which recalls only too forcibly the dull vapid pages from which she 
filched her plots. 

But, after all, the interest of this play is quite independent of any 
question of literary or dramatic merit. It deserves attention, aside 
from dialogue or characterization, because of the treatment given in 
it to the passion of love. 

The essential and all-important differences between the concep- 
tion of love which prevailed among the nations of antiquity and 
that which is characteristic of the present time, belong nowadays 
to those commonplaces of knowledge which, as Lord Macaulay 
would say, are the possession of every intelligent school-boy. The 
love of the modern novel and drama is a complex emotion, contain- 
ing as its principal ingredient, besides the physical basis which it has 
largely overlaid, something of a higher moral spirit traceable to the 
influences of Christianity ; to the reverence for womankind which has 
come down to us from the German past; and not a little to that ex- 
travagant and often distorted sentimentalism which chivalry brought 
into vogue. But in the antique world the relation of the sexes was 
as yet touched by nothing of the emotion which has become almost 
inseparable from it to-day; from whatever point of view it was 
regarded, it never assumed those romantic tints with which we have 
become so familiar. Thus it happens that while the main interest 
of modern fiction and the modern drama is almost always centred 
in the emotion of love, that emotion, being all but unknown to 
ancient life, had no part to fill in the dramas and poems of classic 
Greece and Rome. We find in the plays bequeathed to us by those 
countries plots based upon the hallowing devotion of friendship ; 
upon the affection of man for man, daughter for father, sire for 
son; upon the workings of passion and its ultimate gratification ; 
but of the love of man for woman and of woman for man, as we 
understand it to-day, the love which means more than physical 
passion, and implies mutual faith and reverence and trust, of such 
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love classic literature furnishes us with perhaps not one solitary 
example. 

Now, when we turn from the writings of the Greek and Latin 
dramatists to the works of Hrotsvitha, we are conscious of passing 
into a different atmosphere. The love of Callimachus for Drusiana, 
if not yet exactly the love of later romance, is still altogether unlike 
the unemotionalized passion which takes the place of love in the 
literature of the ancient world. Hrotsvitha was a German, and her 
writing is colored by the influences of that spirit which, away in 
the old German forests, had put the sexes on an equal footing, and 
produced those traits in men and women which a Tacitus might well 
find worthy of remark. Hrotsvitha was a Christian, too, and we 
cannot but see that her ardent faith had given her something more 
than the hard, dry asceticism which, true to her functions as a 
teacher, she did her utmost to make pre-eminent in her works. Two 
out of the three principal factors which went to make up romantic 
love were thus already at work in her time, and her woman’s heart 
was quick in its responses to their subtle workings; and thus their 
marks were graven indelibly on almost every page that she wrote. 
It is true that in “ Callimachus,” as in the five other plays of the 
collection, the new emotion is almost starved in the midst of its un- 
favorable, ascetic surroundings ; but we are, nevertheless, made aware 
of its presence,—can catch its utterance and feel its breath. Calli- 
machus, with all his crude sensualism, is still something more than 
the brutal pagan profligate which it was evidently intended that, 
before his conversion, he should be made to appear. Drusiana, 
rigid and callous as she is, has still human traits which remove her 
from the supersensuous lay-figures of saintly legend-lore. The one 
was the forerunner of the never-ending procession of lovers whose 
passion carries them beyond all worldly considerations and restraints ; 
as the other was the prototype of the noble army of women who in 
fiction and drama have made self-sacrifice the motive-power of their 
lives. Thus, though, when viewed superficially, “Callimachus” is 
nothing more than a dramatized monkish tale, it still reveals char- 
acteristics which distinguish it from the whole range alike of classic 
and of ascetic literature, and place it as the starting-point of that 
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enormous mass of imaginative writing in which romantic love 
figures as the leading theme. 

But this curious piece possesses another peculiarity which de- 
mands a moment’s consideration. As the reader could hardly have 
failed to notice, it bears a striking likeness to “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

It is hardly worth while to push the comparison into detail, as 
some writers seem inclined to do; but without straining the analogy, 
it is obvious that the play of the German Nun and that of the great 
English dramatist exhibit some remarkable points of similarity. In 
the one case as in the other, we have a sepulchre; a woman lying 
actually or supposedly dead ; a young man—her lover—seeking her 
tomb in passionate despair, and dying at her feet. In both plays 
two men enter unwittingly upon the tragic scene,—in “ Callimachus,” 
Andronicus and St. John; in “Romeo and Juliet,” Romeo’s father 
and the Friar Lawrence. Here, of course, the motives of the plays 
diverging, the similarities end; but they are assuredly striking so far 
as they go. Moreover, any one who goes carefully over the two 
dramas, and compares the language and behavior of Callimachus 
with the language and behavior of Romeo will, I think, be astonished 
to observe the family-likeness which the two love-smitten heroes 
bear, the one to the other. Callimachus, of course, thinks the 
thoughts and uses the speech of tenth-century Germany, while 
Romeo gives expression to the ideas and sentiments of sixteenth- 
century England. But underneath the scholastic pedantry of Calli- 
machus and the refined euphuism of Romeo, there breathes the 
same vital spirit; and thus the two young heroes, though separated 
by race and language, by time and creed, and though living under 
widely dissimilar “climates of opinion,” are specimens of the self- 
same lover-type. 

Conrad Celtes brought out his edition of Hrotsvitha’s works* in 
1501, while the first edition of “Romeo and Juliet” was published 
in 1597, though the play was doubtless produced on the stage some 





* As limitation of space prevented me from entering in the above paper on the problem of the author- 
ship of the plays referred to (the genuineness of which has been disputed by at least one German critic), it 
may be well just to add that I have dealt at some length with the whole question in an article on ‘‘ Hrots- 
vitha of Gandersheim”’ in the English Historical Review for July, 1888.—W. H. H. 
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years earlier. I am not aware that any ingenious theory has ever 
been set on foot to show that Shakespeare—though, of course, he 
derived his story from quite different sources—must have seen and 
read “ Callimachus.” Amid the many ludicrously-extravagant sup- 
positions which have been started in connection with the great dram- 
atist’s life and works, this would hardly seem an over-fanciful one. 
But serious criticism will probably rest content with the opinion that 
the curious points of resemblance in the two plays are examples only 
of those undesigned coincidences of which literary history is so full ; 
and that Shakespeare, plagiarist of plots and incidents as he doubt- 
less was, was at any rate not guilty of trespassing upon the pre- 
a T 
sapeas Of Che Gane: Sum. William Henry Hudson, 
THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE LITERARY GENEALOGY OF TENNY- 
SON’S ULYSSES. 


"ENNYSON’S admiration for Dante might almost be in- 
; ferred from the fact of his intimacy with Arthur Henry 
Hallam, for it is well known that Hallam’s veneration 
for Dante amounted almost toa religion. Hallam’s cool 
and critical father could say of him, in the memoir prefixed to the 
son’s “ Remains”: “‘ No poet was so congenial to the character of 
his own reflective mind; in none other could he so abundantly find 
that disdain of flowery redundance, that perpetual reference of the 
sensible to the ideal, that aspiration for somewhat better and less 
fleeting than earthly things, to which his inmost soul responded. 
Like all genuine worshippers of the Florentine poet, he rated the 
‘Inferno’ below the two later portions of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 
There was nothing even to revolt his taste, but rather much to 
attract it, in the scholastic theology and mystic visions of the ‘ Para- 
diso.’” A letter quoted in the same memoir says: “Of Milton he 
always spoke with due reverence, but I do not believe that he re- 
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curred to him with so much delight or rated him quite so high as 
his favorite Dante.” In 1832 he was intending, as we learn on his 
father’s authority, to translate the “ Vita Nuova,” and actually trans- 
lated most of the sonnets contained in this work. On December 
16, 1831, he delivered an oration in Trinity College Chapel, taking 
as his subject “ The Influence of Italian Works of Imagination on 
the Same Class of Compositions in England,” which is included in 
the volume of his published works, as is his essay, “Remarks on 
Professor Rossetti’s ‘ Disquisizioni sullo Spirito Antipapale,’” wherein 
his acquaintance with the great Italian is unmistakably evinced. In- 
deed, the sentiment which in that essay he attributes to Dante might 
be regarded as a prophetic description of that with which he himself 
was to be regarded by Tennyson. This sentiment he speaks of as “the 
reverential feeling which seemed to possess the poet’s imagination and 
led him to concentrate all his loftiest sentiments and pure ideas of per- 
fection in the object of his youthful passion, consecrated long since and 
idealized to his heart by the sanctities of the overshadowing tomb.” 

But Tennyson himself, in the poem that commemorates his dead 
friend, has explicitly indicated that he shared Hallam’s tastes in this 
respect. What other meaning can we attribute to the stanza,— 

O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 


To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn, 


especially if we read “ poet,” with some editions ? 

’Tis very well, this reading of Dante on a trim, well-kept English 
lawn, with the scythe sweeping in the morning dew, and the fall of 
mellowing pears as the gust flies round the garden; but is not the 
idyllic note rather too sweet to accord with the tumultuous resonance 
smitten from Dante’s own instrument? The stern Florentine does 
not seem quite at home among the tumbling pears. We cannot 
forget the salt savor of the bread that he ate from others’ hands, 
nor, lying thus upon the lawn, how hard he found it to descend and 
climb by others’ stairs. Rather, when we would experience a stress 
and splendor akin to Dante’s own, shall we turn to those deathless 
lines in “ Sordello” : 
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Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom, 
Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume,— 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie. 

But, leaving out of consideration this reference in ‘In Memo- 
riam,” there is other evidence that Tennyson has been an assiduous 
student of Dante. Not only has he adapted from the elder poet the 
line, “ That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering happier 
things ;” not only has he happily characterized his personality by 
applying to him the epithet “ world-worn,” and saying of him that 
he “somewhat grimly smiled”; not only has he apostrophized him 
in lines in which Tennyson is made quite as conspicuous as Dante, 
though in the form of self-depreciation: he owes him a debt for 
supplying the outline of one of his finest poems, a debt perhaps the 
greater that it has never been publicly acknowledged. 

It is no new discovery that Tennyson’s “ Ulysses” is based upon 
“Inferno” 26. 90-142. In the Eighth Bolgia of the Eighth Circle, 
reserved for the givers of evil counsel, Dante encounters Ulysses and 
Diomede, and entreats that one of them shall relate where he per- 
ished. To this request Ulysses responds,— 

go When I escaped* 
From Circe, who beyond a circling year 
Had held me near Caieta by her charms, 
Ere thus Aineas yet had named the shore, 
Nor fondness for my son, nor reverence 

95 Of my old father, nor return of love 
That should have crowned Penelope with joy, 
Could overcome in me the zeal I had 
T’ explore the world, and search the ways of life, 
Man’s evil and his virtue. Forth I sailed 

100 Into the deep illimitable main, 
With but one bark and the small faithful band 
That yet cleaved tome. As Iberia far, 
Far as Morocco either shore I saw, 
And the Sardinian and each isle beside 


* The line-numbering follows the original as closely as possible. 
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105 Which round that ocean bathes. Tardy with age 
Were I and my companions when we came 
To the strait pass, where Hercules ordained 
The boundaries not to be o’erstepped by man. 

110 The walls of Seville to my right I left, 
On the other hand already Ceuta past. 
‘“‘O brothers,”’ I began, ** who to the west 
Through perils without number now have reached, 
To this the short remaining watch, that yet 

115 Our senses have to wake, refuse not proof 
Of the unpeopled world, following the track 
Of Phcebus. Call to mind from whence we sprang; 
Ye were not formed to live the life of brutes, 

120 But virtue to pursue and knowledge high.” 
With these few words I sharpened for the voyage 
The mind of my associates, that I then 
Could scarcely have withheld them. To the dawn 

125 Our poop we turned, and for the witless flight 
Made our oars wings, still gaining on the left. 
Each star of the other pole night now beheld, 
And ours so low that from the ocean floor 

130 Itrose not. Five times re-illumed, as oft 
Vanished the light from underneath the moon 
Since the deep way we entered, when from far 
Appeared a mountain dim, loftiest, methought, 

135 Of all le’er beheld. Joy seized us straight, 
But soon to mourning changed. From the new land 
A whirlwind sprung, and from her foremost side 
Did strike the vessel. Thrice it whirled her round 

140 With all the waves, the fourth time lifted up 
The poop and sank the prow,—so fate decreed ; 
And over us the booming billow closed. 


A comparison of this episode with Tennyson’s poem will show that 
the laureate is by no means a servile copyist. The structural lines of 
“Ulysses” are, in general, quite different from those of the extract from 
the“ Inferno.” It is the central conception which remains unchanged, 
—that of a man no longer young embarking, with a single boat’s crew 
of men no longer young, in search of the unknown world, sure of en- 
countering perils, but impelled by the insatiable thirst for knowledge. 
Here, expressed in a typical form, is the explorer’s passion for ad- 
venture and discovery. Ulysses anticipates Columbus and Kane; 
Raleigh and Captain Cook but continue and supplement this voyage. 
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The heart of each poem is the restless longing of the discoverer, 
and in both the longing is most directly revealed by the address 
of Ulysses to his companions. In Tennyson’s poem this address 
occupies about three-eighths of the whole; in Dante scarcely more 
than one-sixth. For the rest, Dante describes the voyage, Tennyson 
communicates the reflections of the hero before it is undertaken. 
The Ulysses of Tennyson, save for his exhortation to the mariners, 
is a monologist; that of Dante, a narrator. Both poems are noble 
pieces of work, and would amply reward exhaustive study. The 
field of the present inquiry is more limited, being restricted to the 
animating speech of the leader. 

Such an animating speech we find in the Odes of Horace, the 
Seventh of the First Book : 


“ Wheresoever a fortune kinder than a sire shall waft us, thither 
will we go, my partners and comrades. Let nothing be despaired 
of while Teucer is guide, and Teucer conductor. . . . Come, my 
valiant men, ye who oft with me have suffered sorer woes than 
these, now with wine chase away your cares; to-morrow we will sail 
anew the boundless main.” 


The leader in this case is Teucer, but Horace, in another place 
attributes to Ulysses some of the nobler qualities which appear in 
both the Italian and the English poem (Epist. 1. 2. 17-31): 


“On the other hand he [Homer] has set before us Ulysses, as a 
notable instance of what is the power of valor and what is the 
power of wisdom; that wary man, the conqueror of Troy, who 
examined the cities and customs of many men; and who, in his 
efforts to contrive for himself and for his comrades a way to return 
across the spreading deep, endured many a hardship; he, a man who 
would not be overwhelmed by the contrary waves of circumstance. 
You know the Sirens’ lays and Circe’s cups; if with his companions 
he had in folly and greediness drunk of them, he would have become 
a being hideous and soulless, beneath a harlot mistress, would have 
lived the life of an unclean hound ora hog that loves the mud. We 
are mere ciphers, and born to consume the fruits of the earth, 
Penelope’s suitors, spendthrifts, and the young courtiers of Alcinous, 
who employed themselves more than was proper in attending to 
their bodily pleasures; who thought it seemly to slumber till noon, 
and to charm their care to sink to rest at the music of the lyre.” 
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Dante was acquainted with Horace, if we accept the intimation 
of Inf. 4. 89, but it is nevertheless true that Virgil was his master. 
Accordingly we must look to Virgil for a possible model of the 
address, and we readily find it in the First AEneid (vv. 189-207): 


“Comrades! for comrades we are, no strangers to hardships 
already ; hearts that have felt deeper wounds! for these, too, heaven 
will find a balm. Why, men, you have even looked on Scylla in 
her madness, and heard those yells that thrill the rocks; you have 
even made trial of the crags of the Cyclops. Come, call your spirits 
back, and banish these doleful fears——who knows but some day this 
too will be remembered with pleasure? Through manifold chances, 
through these many perils of fortune, we are making our way to 
Latium, where the Fates hold out to usa quiet settlement; there 
Troy’s empire has leave to rise again from its ashes. Bear up, and 
reserve yourselves for brighter days.” 


But both Virgil and Horace are in this point imitators of Homer, 
and their model is “ Odyssey,” 12. 206-216: 


“But I paced the ship and cheered on my men, as I stood by 
each one and spake smooth words: 

“* Friends, forasmuch as in sorrow we are not all unlearned, truly 
this is no greater woe that is upon us, than when the Cyclops penned 
us by main might in his hollow cave; yet even thence we made 
escape by my manfulness, even by my counsel and my wit, and 
some day I think that this adventure too we shall remember. 
Come now, therefore, let us all give ear to do according to my 
word. Do ye smite the deep surf of the sea with your oars, as 
ye sit on the benches, if peradventure Zeus may grant us to escape 
from and shun this death....So I spake, and quickly they 
hearkened to my words.’” 


Had we looked for imitations of Virgil between his time and 
that of Dante, we should not have been wholly disappointed in our 
search, for at least Lucan, whom Dante prized highly, has such a 
passage (“ Pharsalia,” 1. 299 ff.). 

But having traced back to Homer the inspiriting exhortation 
addressed by a leader to his fellow-mariners, we have reached the 


limits of this specific task. 
Albert S. Cook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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A NEW WORD ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


ea XTREME diffidence is the frame of mind befitting the 
| man who wishes to express an opinion or speak a new 
word on the question of the Sonnets. The subject 
bristles with so many difficulties and of so varied a kind, 
the solutions proposed are so numerous and often so contradictory, 
that every new attempt to settle any part of the question is met with 
the thought, if not the words, “ What will ¢/izs babbler say?” Feel- 
ing this most deeply, I cannot help saying a few words on a special 
portion of the subject, which, perhaps, have not yet been said, and 
which may serve as a help to clear away some of the obscurity 
investing the whole question. 

Apart from points of textual criticism and allusions, of which 
there is abundance enough, the general reader meets with three 
fundamental difficulties: (1) When were the Sonnets written? (2) 
What is their meaning ? and (3) Who are the dramatis persone that 
figure in this lyrical play? In spite of all the efforts of innumerable 
commentators, all these points remain unsettled up to the present 
time. In fact, the whole subject has the look of an indeterminate 
equation, and it is in the hope of doing something towards fixing 
the value of one of the quantities that I have presumed to speak on 
the question. Leaving, therefore, to the last the difficulty of date, 
which has rarely been treated of apart from other theories, let us see 
what has been said on the two other points, and first as to the 
meaning contained in these poems. 

Of all the questions connected with the Sonnets, those of the 
reality of the events and persons alluded to, and of these poems 
being the expression of Shakespeare’s own feelings, have been the 
most hotly discussed, being naturally of the greatest interest. The 

34 
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deniers of a literal interpretation have shown a great deal of inge- 
nuity in their attempts to account for all the difficulties involved 
in their thesis, but not one of them, in my opinion, at least, has 
succeeded in‘ giving anything like a rational solution. Among the 
most reasonable of the objectors is Dyce, who states his conviction 
that most of the Sonnets were composed in an assumed character, 
on different subjects and at different times, for the amusement, if not 
at the suggestion, of the author’s intimate associates, and though he 
does not positively deny that one or two of the Sonnets may reflect 
his genuine feelings, yet he holds that the allusions scattered through 
the whole series are not to be hastily referred to the personal circum- 
stances of Shakespeare. 

Delius contends that the Sonnets were a tribute to the poetic 
fashion of the times, when almost everybody wrote love-poems, that 
they were the free outcome of a poetic fancy, and that most of them 
are to be regarded as offsets from other poetical works of our 
dramatist. The earlier Sonnets have much in common with “ Venus 
and Adonis,” the love for a dark woman of the later series has a 
strong resemblance to and parallel in Berowne’s passion for the dark 
Rosaline of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the mistress resigned to a friend 
may be a rehandling of the subject of ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” There is much plausibility in this view; the great 
objection to it is, that the Sonnets form one whole and have nothing 
of the look of a collection of fragments; they evidently treat of the 
same persons and have one strain of feeling running through them 
all, circumstances very difficult to be accounted for if we regard 
these poems as offsets from other works. Minto follows Delius in 
looking on them as exercises of skill, ‘‘ undertaken,” as he says, “in 
a spirit of wanton defiance and derision of commonplace.” He has 
evidently been led to this conclusion by the difficulty of supposing 
Shakespeare to have been enamoured of a woman devoid of personal 
attractions, as the dark lady of the Sonnets seems to have been. 

Henry Brown, who wrote a work on the subject in 1870, con- 
siders the Sonnets as having been “ written with a satirical motive, to 
bring into ridicule mistress Sonneting.” This would have obviously 
given offence to the sonneteers of the time, and in support of his 
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theory he remarks that Drayton and Davies leave signs of having 
felt the satire, as does Habington, who, unfortunately for the theory, 
published his Castara Sonnets fourteen years after Shakespeare’s 
death. 

Dr. Charles Mackay, in an article entitled “A Tangled Skein 
Unravelled,” suggests the theory that the Sonnets form a sort of 
poetical scrap-book by more than one author. According to him 
the Sonnets fall into several groups. The first consists of twenty- 
eight sonnets, written to a young man on the subject of marriage. 
He thinks Pembroke to be the person addressed. The second is a 
group of twenty-three sonnets from a poet called William to the 
dark-haired and dark-eyed wife of another William (perhaps ad- 
dressed by Pembroke to the wife of William Cavendish, Earl of 
Devonshire). The third division is a vindication of the poet’s char- 
acter to a powerful friend and patron. These poems the Doctor 
supposes to have Marlowe for their author, the other poet alluded to 
being William Shakespeare himself. He argues that Marlowe could 
have spoken so of Shakespeare, but not Shakespeare of Marlowe. 
The fourth group contains love-sonnets, addressed to many women, 
not connected in any way with the story of the two Williams of the 
second group; some of them, he thinks, may probably chronicle the 
loves of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester. The fifth and 
sixth groups consist of miscellaneous sonnets. 

The great objection to this theory, as to every other which 
regards the Sonnets as a collection of poems by different authors or 
on a variety of unconnected subjects, is that already urged. The 
Sonnets form an organic whole as to style, manner, and subject, 
even when read as they have been put together and arranged, not by 
the author, but by a piratical publisher. 

The last of the destructive critics, as they may well be called, of 
whom I shall speak is Gerald Massey. Of all those who have treated 
the subject, he is the one who has given us the most elaborate 
theory and upheld it with the greatest amount of research into the 
history of the period. His failure has great instructiveness for us, 
showing the utter impossibility of sustaining any consistent hypoth- 
esis which denies the Sonnets to have been the literal expression 
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of Shakespeare’s own feelings and a poetic record of the trials which 
he had to pass through before he became a great dramatist. Mr. 
Massey regards these poems as being a record of the love-affairs of 
Southampton in his courtship of Lady Elizabeth Vernon, and to have 
been written by Shakespeare at the request of the lovers. The 
vicissitudes of the story are too numerous to be here noticed. They 
include an entanglement with Lady Rich, a flirtation of Lady Eliza- 
beth’s with a gentleman unknown, a scandal in the Queen’s ante- 
chamber, a happy marriage of the parties, and then a new set of 
Sonnets written on similar lines for William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who had also fallen into the toils of the insatiable Penelope 
Devereux. The only proof for all this is the fact that Lord South- 
ampton married Lady Elizabeth Vernon. 

If we seek for the reasons which have given rise to all these 
extraordinary attempts to explain the Sonnets, I think we shall find 
them, first, in the obscurity of expression in many of them, and, 
secondly, in the feeling that the experiences recorded are derogatory 
to the great poet as we imagine him to have been. Hallam, who 
believed in the autobiographic character of the Sonnets, cannot 
resist saying, “It is impossible not to wish that they had never 
been written.” Masson calls them “a record of the poet’s feelings 
and experiences during a certain period of his London life, dis- 
tinctly, intensely, painfully autobiographic.” Another English critic 
(Kenny’s “Life and Genius of Shakespeare,” 1864) says, “ The 
greatest poetical genius that the world has ever known threw 
himself at the feet of an obscure idol and gave up in convulsions 
of trembling resignation his self-respect and manliness.” These and 
a multitude of similar opinions indicate that the great obstacle to a 
right understanding of these poems lies in ourselves, in our notions 
as to what Shakespeare ought to have been. We know, compara- 
tively, so little of his life, that we are naturally inclined to create for 
ourselves an ideal Shakespeare, and to resent every hint, even though 
it come from his own works, that he was not so perfect as we con- 
ceive him to have been. Shakespeare idolatry has done a great deal 
to obscure the living man from our sight. No man is born great, 
he decomes great. And it is the history of his decoming which is of 
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the greatest importance and instructiveness to us: how he strug- 
gled with the mysterious charm of evil and came a victor out of the 
battle. A mind like that of Shakespeare’s, keenly alive and respon- 
sive to every chord of our nature, must have gone through personal 
experiences not at all of the most pleasant kind. How thankful 
should we, therefore, be for the record which these poems offer of 
that portion of his life when he was passing, as Gervinus says, 
“from loose morality to inner reformation.” The psychological 
value of these Sonnets is truly inestimable. 

If we are driven to accept a literal interpretation and to look 
on these poems as on a fragment of autobiography, the question 
naturally arises, “ What are the events of the drama here depicted, 
and who were the actors?” As the Sonnets were evidently printed 
without the poet’s authority, it has been very naturally supposed 
that they are not arranged in their right order, and many attempts, 
more or less ingenious, have been made to rearrange them; but as 
these have generally had their source in some preconceived theory, 
I think it is wisest and safest to leave them as they are; the more 
so as neither the poet nor his friends thought it worth their while 
to undertake the task. A chronological arrangement would be 
utterly impossible to think of, and an arrangement according to 
subject would be a prejudging of the question. As they now stand 
the first one hundred and twenty-six are evidently addressed to a 
young man, and are a record of a three years’ ardent friendship, dis- 
turbed by the rivalry of another poet and of a woman; the remain- 
ing twenty-eight, mostly addressed to a woman, relate a story of 
love and jealousy and of final conquest over an unworthy passion. 
There is no reason to believe that the Sonnets of the second part 
are chronologically later than the first one hundred and twenty-six. 
They may easily be contemporaneous; in fact, there are many indi- 
cations that some of them were so (¢.g., compare Sonnets 119, 129, 
and 144). The young friend of the first part is evidently the same 
as the one who roused his jealousy and was his successful rival 
in the second, and to whom he finally resigned his mistress. As 
to the identification of this friend only two suggestions have been 
made which bear the slightest show of probability ; for we cannot 
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speak seriously of Farmer’s conjecture, that “ W. H.” was William 
Harte, the poet’s nephew, who was probably not born at the time, 
or, as Tyrwhit supposes, William Hughes, grounding his belief 
on the one line, “A man in me all Aves in his controlling” (S. 
20). Drake was the first to bring forward the name of Henry 
Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, as the original of Shakespeare’s 
youthful friend, and in this he has been followed by many commen- 
tators. His arguments are chiefly based on the age of the Earl 
(b. 1573) and on his well-known intimacy with Shakespeare, as well 
as on the fact of the dedication to him of “ Venus and Adonis” 
and of “ Lucrece.” Besides some minor objections to this hypoth- 
esis, there is one great hinderance to its acceptance which cannot be 
easily got over. The name of the Earl was Henry Wriothesly, 
while the only degetter of the Sonnets is called “ Mr. W. H.” To 
meet this objection it has been suggested that the “ W. H.” of the 
dedication may be the initials of Henry Wriothesly reversed; but 
what militates against this hypothesis is the evidence of the later 
Sonnets that the young rival of the poet was called “ Will.” 

Boaden, in his work “ On the Sonnets of Shakespeare,” published 
in 1837, strongly combated this theory, and was, I believe, the first 
to suggest that William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was the young 
man addressed in the poems. This conjecture was supported in 
the following year by Armitage Brown in his admirable work 
“ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems.” The arguments in favor 
of the Pembroke theory are the following. The First Folio was 
dedicated by Heminge and Condell to the Earl of Pembroke and 
his brother; therefore these well-known patrons of literature must 
both have been interested in Shakespeare’s career and were most 
probably friends of his. The name cf William Herbert, who became 
Earl of Pembroke only in 1601, fits in with the enigmatical dedica- 
tion to “Mr. W. H.” He was born in 1580, and being, therefore, 
sixteen years younger than Shakespeare, was the more likely to have 
been a dangerous rival to him. In connection with this hypothesis 
the evidence of Lord Clarendon is very striking. He says,— 


“The Earl of Pembroke was immoderately given up to women. 
But therein he likewise retained such a power and jurisdiction over 
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his appetite that he was not so much transported with beauty and 
outward allurements as with those advantages of mind as mani- 
fested an extraordinary wit, spirit, and knowledge, and administered 
great pleasure in the conversation. To these he sacrificed himself, 
his precious time; and some who were nearest his trust and friend- 
ship were not without apprehension that his natural vivacity and 
vigour of mind began to lessen and decline by those excessive in- 
dulgences.” 

No other or better claimants having been put forward, and the 
preponderance of evidence, for those before the public, being in 
favor of Pembroke, it has of late years been almost taken for 
granted that he must have been the original “ Mr. W. H.” 

In connection with any personal solution of the story of the 
Sonnets arises the question as to who was the dark musician 
addressed in most of the later sonnets. Here, as in most points 
of the subject before us, many hazardous conjectures have been 
advanced; the least unlikely one, assuming the Pembroke theory 
to be true, was that which pointed to Lady Rich as the original of 
the dark lady. But this assumption being also accompanied with 
many difficulties, Mr. T. Tyler, in papers read before the “ New 
Shakspere Society” and in an introduction to a fac-simile reprint 
of the Sonnets, published in 1885, further elaborated in his “ Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets” of 1890, has advanced the hypothesis that the 
temptress both of Pembroke and Shakespeare was a maid of honor 
to Queen Elizabeth, a Mrs. Mary Fitton, for an intrigue with whom 
Pembroke was imprisoned in the Fleet by command of the Queen. 
This imprisonment took place in 1601, a date which we shall find 
to be of great importance when we come to consider my special 
subject,—the time at which the Sonnets were probably written. 
The character and career of this lady, as given in the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Tyler, agree pretty closely with the charac- 
teristics of the dark lady of the Sonnets. She was baptized June 
24, 1578, and married twice. Her first husband was a Captain 
Lougher; when this marriage took place does not appear. The 
approximate date of the second marriage with Captain Polwhele 
was 1607. There is evidence, also, that she was maid of honor in 
1595. As to her first marriage, Mr. Tyler endeavors to prove the 
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possibility of its having been a very early one, but this possibility 
never reaches a probability. 

In the discussion of all questions connected with the Sonnets it 
is of the greatest importance to fix, if possible, the date at which 
they were written; the want of such a date gives room and oppor- 
tunity for many baseless theories. The external evidence is, briefly, 
as follows: 

1. Francis Meres, in his “ Palladis Tamia,” published in 1598, 
speaks of Shakespeare’s “ sug’red Sonnets among his private friends.” 

2. William Jaggard, a piratical bookseller, published in 1599 a 
collection of poems which he called the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” with 
the name of Shakespeare on the title-page. These were really by 
various authors, but, what is important for us, the volume contained 
two of Shakespeare’s sonnets,—those known as Nos. 138 and 144. 

3. In 1609 appeared a quarto edition of the one hundred and 
fifty-four Sonnets, together with the “ Lover’s Complaint.” This 
book was published by Thomas Thorpe, evidently without the 
sanction of the author, and with the enigmatical dedication to Mr. 
W. H. which plays so important a part in all efforts towards the 
identification of the dramatis persone. 

This evidence proves only that some of the Sonnets were in 
existence as early as 1598, and that none of them were written later 
than 1609, when the first complete edition appeared. But this does 
not exclude the hypothesis that all the Sonnets were written before, 
and perhaps much before, the earlier date of 1598. 

In connection with the poems under consideration, I should wish 
to call attention to two facts, often noticed before, but never investi- 
gated in their bearing on each other. The first is, that the subject 
of a rivalry between two’ friends for the love of the same woman, 
the triumph of friendship over love, and the voluntary resignation 
of the woman by the one friend to the other, is common to the Son- 
nets and to the play of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” The 
second fact is the almost universal feeling that the close of the drama, 
especially the fifth act, is unpleasing and unsatisfactory. Shakespeare 
himself seems to have felt this, for the resignation is never fully car- 
ried out. The whole is a lame and impotent conclusion. 
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The source of ‘“‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” is to be found 
in the story of the shepherdess Felismena in the “ Diana” of Monte- 
mayor. Bartholomew Yonge made an English version of this, 
which was published in 1598, but finished much earlier, for he him- 
self states that it had lain by him finished “ Horace’s ten, and sixe 
yeares more.” A partial version was made by Edward Paston, but 
it seems never to have been printed.* Probably the translation made 
by Yonge, while still in manuscript, was used by Shakespeare. The 
story as found in Yonge is briefly as follows. 

Felismena, born in Vandalia, is brought up in a nunnery, whence, 
at the age of twelve, she is taken, together with her brother, to the 
Portuguese court, where the latter distinguishes himself by deeds 
of arms. Here a certain Don Felix falls in love with Felismena 
and sends a letter to her by her maid Rosina, whom she at first 
indignantly repels, but finally gets possession of the letter, exactly 
as Julia does (“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” i. 2). This leads to a 
correspondence and meetings between the lovers, in which a whole 
year passes away. The father of Don Felix, becoming aware of the 
state of things, sends his son to the court of the great Princess 
Augusta Cesarina, in order that a youth like him should not spend 
his life idly at home. Felismena is so grieved at his departure that 
she disguises herself in man’s apparel and follows her lover to his 
new place of abode. She spends twenty days in the journey, and 
on arriving at the court where Don Felix is, takes up her “inne in 
a streete less frequented with concourse of people.” At midnight 
her host calls her, and tells her that if she desires to hear some 
brave music she should rise quickly and open a window towards the 
street. She does so, and recognizes the voice of Don Felix singing 
a serenade to a lady in a gallery over her garden. About dawn the 
music ends. Coming to court next day, Felismena calls herself 
Valerius, and engages herself as a page in the service of Don Felix, 
who, not recognizing her, is pleased with his new servant, and 
makes a confidant of the youth, telling him of his love for a lady 
named Celia (the Sylvia of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona”). In 





* “‘ William Shakespeare and alleged Spanish Prototypes,” by A. R. Frey. Pages 20 and 2t. 











answer to Felismena’s attempts to remind him of his former love, 
he says, “ What wilt thou have me do, since absence has frozen the 
former love, and the continual presence of a peerless beauty re- 
kindled another and a more fervent within me?” Felismena takes 
Don Felix’s letter to Celia, who falls violently in love with the 
pretended page, reminding us of the story of Viola and Olivia in 
“Twelfth Night.” The love, of course, not being returned, Celia 
dies in a rage of despair. On this Don Felix forsakes the court 
and disappears. Felismena goes in search of him, and spends two 
long years in wandering about in the habit of a shepherdess. One 
day she sees three knights on a little island fighting against one 
(who afterwards proves to be Don Felix). Felismena takes her 
bow and, shooting two arrows successively, kills two of the knights, 
while Don Felix finishes the third. Then follows a meeting and 
recognition. Don Felix expresses his repentance and sorrow for 
his behavior towards Felismena, and leads her to the temple of 
Diana, where the reconciled lovers are married. 

Besides the general resemblance between the story and the play, 
the following points are fully reproduced in the latter: the delivery 
of the letter by Rosina, Don Felix’s journey to the court, the dis- 
guise and flight of Felismena, the serenade, Felismena’s entrance 
into her false lover’s service as a page, the letter and message which 
she carries to her rival, and the final fight in the last scene. These 
are the coincidences: let us see what are the additions which Shake- 
peare has made to the story while transforming it into a play. 

The chief additions are the following. He has introduced the 
character of Valentine, the rivalry between the two friends, and the 
double treachery of Proteus. To this he has added, without any 
dramatic necessity, the resignation of Sylvia by Valentine; and 
lastly, Sylvia, instead of dying like her prototype, is restored to 
Valentine. In other words, the changes made are those which 
were necessary to transform a story of unfaithfulness in love into 
one of treachery in friendship as well as in love, and of the triumph 
of friendship, exhibited in the resignation of the beloved mistress 
to a rival. The explanation of these additions to a story which 
had little need of alteration lies in the circumstance that this was 
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evidently an attempt to dramatize the situation and the events, 
lyrically alluded to in the Sonnets. If, therefore, as there seems 
little reason to doubt, the play reproduces the story of the Sonnets, 
then they as a whole must have been written before “ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Now arises the important question as to the date of the play. 
Malone’s opinion is that it was written in 1591, Delius places it 
still earlier, Chalmers and Drake in 1595, Fleay from 1593 to 1595, 
Furnival from 1590 to 1592, Ulrici from 1590 to 1593. The evidence 
on which these opinions are founded, besides that of style, subject, 
and metre, lies in the following allusions: 

Panthino, in Act i., Scene 3, lines 9g and 10, says,— 


Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some to discover islands far away. 


“This may refer,” says Fleay, “to the following circumstances : 
Sir W. Raleigh’s expedition to Trinidad and the Oronoque to dis- 
cover Guiana took place in 1595 ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s voyage in 
1594. A second Spanish invasion was expected in 1595.” 

There are two allusions to the story of “ Hero and Leander” : 


Valentine. That’s on some shallow story of deep love: 
How young Leander cross’d the Hellespont. (i. 1. 21, 22.) 


Valentine. Why then a ladder quaintly made of cords, 
To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, 
Would serve to scale another Hero’s tower, 
So bold Leander would adventure it. (iii. 1. 117-120.) 


Marlowe’s ‘“‘ Hero and Leander” was registered at Stationers’ Hall 
in 1593, and Marlowe died in the same year. Shakespeare must 
have seen it in manuscript. 

In further proof of the early date of the Sonnets, we may bring 
the fact of their intimate connection both in spirit and expression 
with the very early plays, especially “Love’s Labour’s Lost” and 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” If we doubt for a moment that 
the Rosaline of the former play is the same person as the dark 
musician of the Sonnets, we have only to read Berowne’s praise of 
his mistress in iv. 3., in order to be convinced of the identity. As 
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to the resemblances to “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” besides 
those of construction, plot, meaning, and dramatis persone, which 


have been already dwelt upon, the following parallel 
among many others, may suffice: 


: Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 


Lest growing ruinous the building fall 
And leave no memory of what it was. (T. G. of 


to 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with his disgrace: 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendor on my brow, 

But, out, alack! he was but one hour mine ; 

The region cloud hath mask’d hjm from me now, 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 
’*Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss: 
Th’ offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 

Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 


passages, 


(S. X., 7, 8.) 


V., 2.9, 20.) 


And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds. (S. XXXIII., XXXIV.) 


O how this spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. (ft. G, 


, i 3. 84-87.) 
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3 And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. (S. XXXV., 4.) 
The canker vice the sweetest buds doth love. (S, LAX,, 7.) 
As in sweetest buds 
The eating canker dwells.” (T. G.5 i, 2. 42,'43;) 
4. It is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong, than hate’s own injury. (S. XL., 11, 12.) 
The private wound is deepest. (TG, ¥s-4.. 94;) 
5. After sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away. (S. LXXIII., 7.) 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. (T. G., 1.3. 87.) 
6. Thy gift, thy tables are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory. (S. CXXII., 1, 2.) 
Who art the table, wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engraved. (T..G., fi. 7. 35:42) 
2. Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will. (S. CKXXV., 1.) 
You have your wish, my will is even this. (T. G., iv. 2. 93.) 


Even if we take the latest proposed date for “ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” that of 1595, the Sonnets must have been written 
earlier, and from first to last they must extend at least over a period 
of three years, as may be seen from the one hundred and fourth 
Sonnet. This would take us back at latest to the year 1592, at 
which time the Earl of Pembroke was twelve years old and Mrs. 
Mary Fitton fourteen; and even if we take the latest possible date, 
1595, for the play, their respective ages must have been fifteen and 
seventeen. Pembroke must have been a very youthful rival and 
Mrs. Fitton must have married Captain Lougher at a remarkably 
early age. 

In view of the enormous difficulties attending the identification 
of Shakespeare’s young friend, some record of whom is much more 
likely to have reached us than any indication of the doubly for- 
sworn mistress, it is but common prudence to forbear speaking with 
anything like positiveness on the latter question at least. Prof. 
Dowden has well said,— 


“We shall never discover the name of that woman who for a 
season could sound, as no one else, the instrument in Shakespeare’s 
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heart from the lowest note to the top of the compass. To the eyes 
of no diver among the wrecks of time will that curious talisman 
gleam. Already when Thorpe dedicated these poems to their only 
begetter she perhaps was lost in the quick-moving life of London, 
to all but a few in whose memory were stirred, as by a forlorn, small 
wind, the gray ashes of a fire gone out.” 


As to the only begetter of the Sonnets, it appears to me that too 
much weight has been given to Thomas Thorpe’s dedication. He 
may have believed Mr. W. H., either William Herbert or some other, 
to have been the young man addressed by Shakespeare; but it does 
not follow that he was right in his opinion. It is not very likely 
that a piratical bookseller would be initiated into the love-affairs of 
the poet whom he was injuring; neither is it likely that Shakespeare 
would care to contradict the mistake. One truth remains: that the 
Sonnets are a painful record of bitter experiences, the story of a 
struggle with evil, to which the man at one time succumbed, but, 
true hero, came out conqueror at last, though sadly battered by 


the contest. I. Goodlet 


St. PETERSBURG. 
— + >-+__—_ 


A MODERN APOLLO AND THE FATES. 


Apollo—Ye august fiends, still recognizable in your modern 
shape as the implacable rulers of the destinies of men, grant me, I 
pray, a boon,—the boon of immortality to one whom I love. A 
gentle soul and wise whom Jove himself hath endowed with the 
Olympian spark. 

Humble he is and poor; born in the spreading town which stands 
upon the Schuylkill’s meandering stream, ’tis Philadelphia called. 
Yet hath he a mind full of great thoughts, in him the stuff of which 
poets are made. 

Still must he die and be forgotten, unless ye, O Fates, grant me 
the boon I ask. Cursed be it that it must be so, that even Jove’s 
almighty gifts must be passed upon by you. 

First Fate, Fashion —How sayest thou? Humbleand poor is he? 
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Thou knowest well, Apollo, that the great social world o’er which I 
rule will have naught to do with such a one. 

Thinkest thou he would be in place among the empty-headed 
crowd supreme who dwell in villas in the chosen land of Newport 
or Nahant,—a land where family backed alone by mllions gives 
the right to live? 

Thinkest thou he would grace a feast which lasts through all the 
hours of the golden morn, an enervating feast on silken damask 
spread, a feast of wines and dainties such that money alone can buy ? 
Yet will I not say “ nay” until I hear what my sister Fates may say. 
Mayhap that Puffery will aid him with her advertising schemes, in 
which case I most surely could prevail upon the social world to take 
him up. 

Second Fate, Puffery—Answer me first these questions. Hath 
he travelled far and wide and in and out the ancient world? Or 
hath he got the stamp of Oxford or of Cambridge, of Heidelberg or 
Halle? Or hath he, mayhap, a cousin married to a lord or count, 
or any worthless fool of high degree? Or knows he any millionaire 
of family low who, himself to push into the sacred precincts of my 
sister Fashion’s realm, will furnish the wherewithal to advertise your 
poet, and himself above all, as patron of a genius? Unless he hath 
some of these all-powerful gifts I fear I can do nothing. 

Yet, after all, my answer must depend, as that of Sister Fashion, 
upon our strongest sister Fate. Let us hear, Money, what thou hast 
to say. 

Third Fate, Money.—O Apollo! thou knowest that the birthplace 
of thy protégé was to Epimetheus given by angry Jove, who, 
unable to annihilate him, spite of the unfortunate affair with Pandora, 
doomed him and his backward-looking followers there to dwell 
forever. 

It follows then, by consequence, that all who are born or live 
within that doomed town are thought o’er all the earth to be the 
followers of Epimetheus. 

In their secret hearts they are ashamed of this, and in hopes to 
raise themselves in the eyes of all the world, to give honor to their 
own people, they steadily refuse, and ever looking backward praise 
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only those whom others praise, though Jove, long since relenting, 
has dowered many of them with glorious qualities of intellect and 
mind. 

This then, O Apollo, being the character of the inhabitants, the 
rich, unlike the rich of other towns, fight shy of aiding any native 
genius. 

Yet it sometimes happens, if their fellow-townsman is called 
away to Boston or Chicago, or if he goes abroad for many years, 
that in his old age they will honor him, 

But rare is such recognition of a genius, and only comes it 
through years of patient work and waiting, which may only end in 
death. 

Thou seest then, Apollo, that if we are to give thy loved one 
immortality, it would be necessary first to find a rich man willing to 
patronize him, which found, Puffery will get the critics all to praise 
him. And if he at length will leave his native town or get his 
daughter, if he have one, married to a prince, then sister Fashion 
will see the social world shall take him up. 


Chorus of Fates. 


If these conditions thou canst fill, 
Bestow on him we gladly will 
The gift most precious of the gods,—/mmortality / 


Apollo.—Ye lie, ye truckling mercenary fiends of hell. Better 
to die a thousand deaths than gain such immortality as you can give. 
Yet a little while and thou shalt be hurled into utter oblivion. Thy 
rple hath grown imbecile through countless ages of power. I see 
near at hand the glow of a new dawn when I, Apollo, shall no 
longer fall supplicating at the feet of shallow Fates, but shall be 
made strong to bestow upon my chosen ones an immortality to which 
thy gold-bought favoritism is but a moment in Eternity. 


Helen A. Clarke. 
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BROWNING STUDY HINTS. 


“Love In A Lire.” Of this poem Mrs. Orr says: “It represents 
a lover as inhabiting the same house with his unseen love, and pur- 
suing her in it ceaselessly from room to room, always catching the 
flutter of her retreating presence, always sure that the next moment 
he will overtake her. 

Does not the poem represent, rather, the man who believes in an 
ideal love, who seeks for its realization all his life, and who finds 
only approximations to it?—an idea which is expressed more fully 
in Shelley’s “ Alastor.” 

The leisurely, amusing-himself-meanwhile search of the man for 
the ideal woman-love he desires—sketched to the life in “ Love in a 
Life”—may be further illustrated by “ Any Wife to Any Husband,” 
in what the wife says of the consolations the husband will enjoy 
after her death, and in spite of “the love still kept for her” (stanza 
xiii.), on the plea that they are all emblematic of her. Com- 
pare this plea of the husband, as the wife represents it, with the 
husband’s own apology, as given to Elvire in “ Fifine at the Fair,” 
and the solution suggested in the Epilogue,—‘‘ The Householder.” 

Mrs. Orr says of “ Any Wife to Any Husband” that the wife 
“anticipates all the excuses he will offer for seeking temporary 
solace in the society of other women,” but that they “all, to her 
mind, resolve themselves into a confession of weakness” in one 
otherwise stronger than she, which grieves her. But “her grief is 
unselfish. The wrong she apprehends will be done to his spiritual 
dignity far more than to his love for her, though, with a touch of 
feminine inconsistency, she identifies the two.” 

May it not rather be said that the question raised in this poem, 
as also in “ Love in a Life,” is precisely whether a man’s spiritual 
dignity and love are not so dependent the one upon the other that 
it is inconsistent with his welfare for him to act as though they were 
not so dependent? The “problem posed aright was, from the 
given point evolve the infinite” (“ Fifine,” stanza cxxix.). 

“Lire In A Love” is the converse of “ Love in a Life.” Here 

35 
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the lover has found his ideal, and spends his whole life in trying to 
attain it. 

It “ might be the utterance of the same person,” says Mrs. Orr, 
“when he has grasped the fact that the loved one is determined to 
elude him” in a pursuit from which he will never desist. Is it not, 
rather, the new apprehension of love by a lover who has evolved 
beyond the miscellaneous passion-stages of Shelleys and Goethes 
and husbands of Elvires, and who finds within one constant love 
variety and incitements without end ? 

Compare this with the ceaseless quests, yet constant,—that is, 
by but one inspired,—of the nymph-entranced hero of “ Numpho- 
leptos” and the immovable though unrewarded love of the speaker in 
“One Way of Love.” PAC 


a 


NEW BROWNING LETTERS AND MRS. ORR’S “LIFE.” 


CHIEF among the “events” of the recent “book season” is the 
publication of Mrs. Orr’s “ Life and Letters of Robert Browning.”* 
That this is an eminently “interesting” book goes without the 
saying,—although perhaps it might be best described as “ readable.” 
But the writer’s task has failed to kindle her enthusiasm, and, inter- 
esting and readable as the work is, there is a lack of warmth about 
the narrative. 

Despite the time-worn proverb anent comparisons, the thought 
occurs that, given the necessity at the present moment for an 
“authorized” life of the Poet, the person eminently fitted for such 
a task would have been the author of the life of Edward Irving, 
This, however, by the way,—for here one question confronts us at 
the outset: /s not the writing of this man’s life premature by some 
five years at the least? It is presumed, of course, that Mrs. Orr’s 
book is “authorized,” and that certain materials have been placed 
at her disposal by the Poet’s relatives. What the extent of these 





* “* Life and Letters of Robert Browning,’’ by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Two volumes, 646 pages. 
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“materials” were we know not, but they appear to have been 
somewhat scanty; or the “family” may have been exceedingly 
chary in allowing their use. This feeling might possibly have been 
overcome in time, while in the course of a year or so fresh material 
would undoubtedly have accumulated from all quarters. And then 
for the writing of such a life as that of Robert Browning we should 
have imagined years of patient labor were needed, so that the story, 
when told, might have been rounded into full-orbed completeness. 
Conscious as we are of the love and affection Mrs. Orr has brought 
to her work, we are yet not at all sure her sympathies were suffi- 
ciently in harmony with the prevalent tone of Mr. Browning’s life 
and thought as to have justified her being intrusted with the 
writing of his life. We are aware, of course, of the fact that the 
Poet destroyed a number of letters written by him to his family 
which would have been simply invaluable as a record of his early 
career; but even then, the fragments that remain would seem to 
have been sparingly used. Notably does this appear to be the case 
in the correspondence with Miss Blagden,—the various letters 
addressed to this lady being assuredly of the highest interest, 
revealing as they do the man /imself, and showing the fund of 
pathos deep down in his nature. 

This work in some measure belies its title,—‘‘ The life and /etters 
of Robert Browning.” The “life” is singularly incomplete, though 
this is no doubt partly accounted for by the lack of material and 
by a certain haste necessitated in getting the book out at a given 
period. As for the “letters,” they are, comparatively speaking, few 
and far between; judicial severity having evidently been exercised 
in their use. 

Now, dating from, say, the year 1840 and onwards, there must 
be extant a considerable mass of (possibly) widely-scattered corre- 
spondence of Mr. Browning’s, the greater portion of which would 
probably be forthcoming on due inquiry. Surely it would not be 
wide of the mark to say that a perusal of such letters might goa 
long way towards filling up gaps in certain periods of the Poet's 
career, at the same time witnessing the many literary and other 
friendships formed. For instance, in the volume beforé us reference 
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is made to both Macready and Phelps ve the acting of certain 
plays; but there is no record of the fact that Charles Kean had it 
in contemplation to produce a play of Browning’s. That the inten- 
tion came to nothing is probably due to the fact that Kean, on after- 
thought, found the “text” too tough for his mental digestion; but 
surely the mere contemplation of such a performance is of suffi- 
cient interest to find mention in any record of the Poet’s life. In 
this connection I have before me an unpublished letter of Mr. 
Browning’s (the present owner having allowed me to make some 
extracts therefrom), dated “ New Cross, March 10,” the post-mark 
being 1844, and which is interesting in many ways, going far to prove 
the contention that many particulars yet remain to be chronicled 
concerning his early career and friendships. Mr. Browning writes: 


“Yesterday I read my play to C. Kean and his charming wife 
(who is to take the principal part) and all went off au mieux; but 
he wants to keep it till ‘ Easter next year-—and unpublished all the 
time! His engagement at the Haymarket next May is merely for 
twelve nights he says; he leaves London for Scotland to-morrow 
or next day, and will be occupied for ten hours a day till he returns, 
—my play will take him two months at least to study; ... and 
after the Newmarket engagement, nothing is to be done till this 
time next year. Of all which notable pieces of information I was 
apprised for the first time after the play was read and approved of, 
. . . for it certainly never entered into my mind that anybody, even 
an actor, could need a couple of months to study a part only ina 
piece which I could match with such another in less time by a 
good deal.” 


“ Colombe’s Birthday” was published in March, 1844, as No. 6 
of “ Bells and Pomegranates,” so that we may, I think, fairly conclude 
that this it was which had so perturbed the mind of Charles Kean 
that “first he would and then he wouldn't.” How intuitively con- 
scious Browning even then was of the strength and fertility of his 
genius the concluding sentence of the above extract shows. The 
writer goes on: 

“ But, though I cou/d do such a thing, I have a head—that aches 


oftener now than of old—to take care of; and, therefore, will do 
no such thing as let this new work lie stifled for a year and odd, 
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and work double-tides to bring out something as likely to be popular 
this present season,—for something I sust print, or risk the hold, 
such as it is, I have at present on my public; and, on consideration 
of the two other productions I have by me in a state of forwardness, 
neither seems nearly so proper for the requirements of the moment 
as this play, and two or three hundred pounds will pay me but 
indifferently for hazarding the good fortune which appears slowly 
but not mistakably settling in upon me just now. You will not 
wonder, therefore, .. . if I: have determined to print it directly 
(acting on the best advice I sent it to press yesterday), and merely 
put the right of the acting at his disposal,—if he will purchase it 
with such a drawback as Macready would: for I fear the only other 
alternative I shall allow—that of his getting up the part for next 
May—is quite beyond his power.” 


Here, clearly, is an indication that the Poet fad at this time 
obtained no inconsiderable “ hold on the public,’—sufficient, at any 
rate, to spur him on to further good work and true. The concluding 
sentence of the letter is too characteristic to be omitted: 


“The poorest man of letters (if really of letters) I ever knew 
is of far higher talent than the best actor I ever expect to know: 
nor is there one spangle too many, one rouge-smutch too much on 
their outside-man, for the inward—can’t study a speech in a month! 
God help them, and bless you.” 


In this matter of correspondence it is somewhat curious that 
no record is given by Mrs. Orr of any probable written communi- 
cation between the Poet and contemporary men of letters, as, for 
instance, Barry Cornwall, John Forster, Dickens, etc. Then, too, 
in a work devoted to the life and /e/ters of the Poet, we naturally 
look for some record of correspondence with his friend Milsand ; 
but we look in vain. That there are letters of Mr. Browning’s in 
existence from which a judicious and perfectly legitimate selection 
could be made, giving his opinion on “ men and things in general,” 
the following extract from another (I believe) hitherto unpublished 
letter will prove. It is dated from Warwick Crescent, “ Nov. II, 
’79,” and refers to the American poet Poe. Mr. Browning writes,— 


“ .,. As to our great admiration for Poe’s power, ¢hat any- 
body who cared to question my wife or myself on the subject would 
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be certain to hear. The notion that ‘The Raven’ was derived from 
‘ Lady Geraldine’ is truly absurd: and I considered the statement of 
Poe himself—that he had really so derived any particle of it (except 
perhaps the measure, which belongs to whoever can manage it)— 
as equally absurd: though I believe he did (for whatever fantastic 
purpose of the moment) make such a statement to Read, whose 
veracity I see no reason to doubt; and certainly my impression is 
that in Poe’s philosophy of composition he undertook to show not 
merely how a poem might be written, but, by way of example, how 
‘The Raven’ actually was written.” 


On this matter of “ plagiarism,” or the like, the Poet, farther on 
in this letter, strikes a more personal note, and breaks out into some- 
thing like indignation : 

“There is no need to tell me how greedily the little men will 
catch up and carry about a little lie in the shape of a charge of 
plagiarism. Last year I wrote and published a poem about Aris- 
tophanes, and somebody, wholly a stranger to me, reviewing it in 
the Atheneum, observed, for form’s sake, I suppose, that it was 
‘ probably written after one of Mr. B.’s Oxford symposia with Jowett ;’ 
whereupon half a dozen other critics reported the poem to be ‘the 
transcript of the talk of the master of Baliol,’ whom I have not set 
eyes on these four years, and with whom I never had a conversation 
about Aristophanes in my life: such a love of a lie have they.” 


The most interesting portion of Mrs. Orr’s book is probably the 
chapters narrating the story of the romantic marriage of Elizabeth 
Barrett and the poet and the subsequent extracts from the letters 
addressed to Miss Mitford. Here we can only be grateful for the 
little that has been vouchsafed us, for that little is worth a great 
deal. But we cannot say that we are as grateful as we doubtless 
ought to be for the information that Mr. Browning was fastidious as 
to the wearing of gloves, or that his “coats were cut by a good 
tailor in whatever was the prevailing fashion”; neither do we think 
the “singular remark” uttered by Carlyle when in Paris worthy of 
being reproduced by Mrs. Orr. It was probably uttered when the 
mind of the mood-compelling philosopher was, like the face of his 
own “ Seagreen-Incorruptible,” of an atrabilarian color. If he did 
make such a remark anent the image of the Christ, Browning would 
have been the first to have taken it at its true worth, and he could 
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only have repeated it for the sake of instancing how often the man 
spoke but at the bidding of the mood of the moment, and without 
malice aforethought. 

But there is another and yet more serious contention with Mrs. 
Orr. She has, in the course of her narrative, gone out of her way 
to question Mr. Browning’s attitude towards the Christian religion ; 
in a word, she has sought to pull him down from his high pedestal 
as a leader of Christian thought in the nineteenth century. We 
may or may not agree with the doctrines enunciated in “ Saul,” the 
“Death in the Desert,” or “ Christmas Eve,” but there can be no 
question as to what those doctrines are. In the ordinary sense of 
the term Browning was by no means dogmatic,—he was too opti- 
mistic a soul. But that he ad hold to the essential dogmas of the 
Christian faith there can be no possibility of doubt. But Mrs. Orr, 
in her eagerness to claim a place for Mr. Browning among the 
Agnostics, must needs explain away the teaching of “ Christmas 
Eve,” and the only means by which she can accomplish this is by 
conjecturing that the prolonged communion with a mind so spiritual 
as that of his wife may have quickened his religious imagination, 
“while directing it towards doctrinal issues which it had not pre- 
viously embraced!” Surely a very important “ conjecture’ this, 
and as unworthy of Mrs. Orr as it would be of the Poet. Again, 
we read: “ Browning believed that a Supreme Being exists, but 
none knew better than he that every act and motive which we 
attribute to him is a virtual negation of his existence.” Curious, 
very: for of all people in the world Browning was least likely to 
give utterance to any sentiment his intellect told him was false. 
The worst of it is, Mrs. Orr speaks, as it were, ex cathedra; and 
when, for instance, she writes that Browning rejected or questioned 
the dogmatic teachings of Christianity, she speaks asa friend of the 
Poet, to whom he presumably opened his soul. If her memory 
serves her rightly the only conclusion we can come to is that the 
Poet deliberately taught what he de/eved to be false. Is this credi- 
ble? Again, Mrs. Orr takes up her parable against immortality, 
or rather, negativing the idea that any conviction concerning it could 
hold a place in Mr. Browning’s poetic creed: which was, she says, 
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merely that of hope in proportion as he wished! Has Mrs. Orr for- 
gotten one or two of the latest poems written by her friend? Does she 
know of a certain letter written in 1876, wherein the Poet transcribes 
a sentence he had written in a Testament belonging to his wife? 

the more especially as we have heard Mr. 





For ourselves 
Browning on more than one occasion utter himself on these high 
themes—we altogether refuse credence to the idea that he wrote 
and published things his reason did not affirm; and indeed, all who 
have known and loved Robert Browning, all who have reverently 
studied his life-work, know that he was as honest to the core as he 
was leal to the Truth and faithful to the sacred name of Friendship. 

The life of Robert Browning has yet to be written. 


William G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, August 15, 1891. 


ATHENAZUM REVIEWS. 


A SENSATION akin to disappointment is experienced after reading 
Mr. Jacobs’s volume of essays.* It is depressing to find that the 
great geniuses of the Victorian era—George Eliot, Robert Brown- 
ing, Matthew Arnold—were so well looked after in the matter of 
shortcomings. Just enough his criticisms often are; but why does 
Mr. Jacobs not lay bare their shallows at the beginning of his re- 
views, and then lead us enthusiastically to the contemplation of 
their supreme excellencies? As it is, we feel that, instead of being a 
little lower than the angels, they are little better than the beasts. 

On the last page of the review of George Eliot her failure as a 
poet is descanted upon, a note which strikes harshly upon the ear 
of one who has derived intense satisfaction from her “ Legend of 
Jubal,” not to speak of the “College Breakfast Party.” But Mr. 
Jacobs has an infallible guide by which to test poetry: “ No poem is 
great which is admired by a small coterie.” Reduced to its logical 
conclusion, this dictum would place “ Home, Sweet Home” as one 
of the greatest poems in the English language. Not being “ poetical” 





* “* Essays and Reviews from 7he Athenaum,”’ by Joseph Jacobs. London: David Nutt, 1891. Pp. 152. 
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ourselves, but only “ honest,” we should have thought it depended a 
good deal on the nature of the poem and the nature of the coterie. 
Again, the essay on Browning ends with the usual tirade against 


his poetic form. “Browning has attempted to express lyrical 
thoughts in blank verse.” “He has not kept control of his quali- 


ties.” Does Mr. Jacobs suppose for a moment that Browning could 
not have expressed lyrical thoughts in namby-pamby rondeaux if 
he had chosen? The difficulty would be for him to choose to. 

The truth of the matter is that the English critics of the present 
age have gone daft over what they call “the singing quality” of 
poetry, a curious enough rock, it seems to us, for them to take their 
refuge upon, since it would certainly shut out a large proportion of 
their finest poetry. George Eliot herself has remarked, Mr. Jacobs 
tells us, that even Tennyson’s poetry does not “ sing” like the Eliza- 
bethan poetry. Of course not. If it did, it would be Elizabethan. 
Fortunately the ewige Geist, with an eye to variety, and wiser than 
the critics, has arranged that the songs of the nineteenth century 
are to be Victorian, and not Elizabethan. And as for Tennyson’s 
songs, or Browning’s either, not being suitable for music, to say it 
is to say that music is sadly limited in range, incapable of expressing 
anything later than Elizabethan naivete. 

Having touched upon some of the things which struck us un- 
pleasantly in Mr. Jacobs’s book, which are, perhaps, more the 
Atheneum’'s fault than his own,—for he confesses he would have 
expressed himself differently if he had been writing in the first place 
over his own name,—we can now with a free conscience and much 
pleasure point to the good qualities. We note especially the fine 
analysis of George Eliot’s art, which he insists is constructive rather 
than analytic; his particularly happy estimate, as it seems to us, 
of Matthew Arnold; and his recognition of Browning as the most 
forceful intellect in modern English letters. Furthermore, the essays 
have a historical value, four of them having been written imme- 
diately after the death of four great intellects ——Cardinal Newman 


‘being the fourth,—and will thus stand as an expression of contem- 


porary opinion, to be ratified or laughed at by posterity. 
C. 
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A TORY POET. 


WHILE the issue of Walt Whitman’s last book brings to mind 
the sayings of a democratic criticism of life fitted to inspire a wider 
poetic interpretation and fresh modes for its expression, Alfred 
Austin’s recent volume of poems* turns the gaze backward along 
the old-world road of poesy whence re-echo his old-world thoughts 
and measures. 

The smoothened, sweetened verse, with its “mottled missel- 
thrushes,” “ cattle-bells, 


” 6 


cataracts that flash and leap more silvery 
from steep to steep,” and other such embellishments in the manner 
of the established school of English Nature-poetry, has no new gust 
of its own. 

Here is a reminiscence of Wordsworth: 


She danced, she skipped, she kissed “ good-bye,” 
She frolicked round and round : 
The pair resumed their packs, and I 


Sate rooted to the ground. 


‘* 4 rivederla lf’ Then the three 
Went winding up the hill. 

Ah! they have long forgotten me; 
But I remember still. 


Here an echo of Tennyson: 


The acorns thicker and thicker lie, the bryony limper grows, 

There are mildewing beads on the leafless brier where once smiled the sweet dog rose. 
You may see the leaves of the primrose push through the litter of sodden ground ; 
Their pale stars dream in the wintry womb, and the pimpernel sleepeth sound. 

They will awake; shall we awake? are we more than imprisoned breath ? 

When the heart grows weak, then hope grows strong, but stronger than hope is Death. 


Where is a trait of Austin himself? A trait direct and unmis- 
takable, for good or ill, to applaud or dislike heartily; or is this 
poet to be characterized as another clever agreeable metrical work- 
man filing along at the tail of the procession that goes bearing the 
burden of last year’s harvest ? 





* “Narrative Poems,’’ by Alfred Austin. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1891. Pp. 187. (1.75.) 
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In his very interesting “ Prince Lucifer,’ before spoken of in 
PoET-LORE (June—July number, p. 364), Mr. Austin painted a picture 
that was vitally suggestive. The prepossessions that moved him 
in that book come out again, if anywhere in this volume, in “ At 
Shelley’s House at Lerici.” These prepossessions are here, how- 
ever, more obviously reactionary. 

Gone the conventions Shelley cursed : 

The first are last, the last are first ; 
The lame, the halt, the blind, 

Now in the seat of power, along 


With the far-seeing and the strong, 
Mould mandates for mankind. 


No longer doth man’s will decide, 
And woman’s feebler impulse guide ; 
He yields to her his might. 


Monarchs themselves now bend with awe 
Before the kingliness of Law, 
The majesty of Thought. 


Mr. Austin’s sympathies are all with the husbands and the 
monarchs, and he seems to think that Woman and Thought have 
got on far enough, not, indeed, to disappoint poor Shelley, but to 
astound him and make him recant forthwith. Here is, then, a poet 
whose word, like his measure, gazes backward. It is dissatisfied 
with the present—doubtless, not without reason—and it disdains to 
look forward or to find health or solace anywhere but in “ 
and “throstles” and, perchance, “ pimpernel.” 





merles” 


-. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


“ Actors have not been numerous in connection with Warwick- 
shire, but three at least were among the foremost of the players of 
the Elizabethan stage. Curiously, too, all the three belonged to 
Stratford-on-Avon.” Thus writes Mr. Timmins in his “ History of 
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Warwickshire,” and continues as follows: “ Richard Burbage (or 
Burbadge), the ‘ Roscius of the Elizabethan Age,’ is recorded with 
Thomas Greene as amongst the townsmen of Stratford; and they 
were certainly natives of Warwickshire, and probably of Stratford. 
In 1574 Elizabeth granted a license to Burbage and others for plays 
of every sort, they ‘being before seen and allowed by the Master of 
the Revels.’ In 1583 Burbage’s Company was incorporated as the 
‘Queen's players,’ and Shakespeare himself was probably, or at least 
possibly, in his ‘townsman’s company’ as early as 1587, when they 
visited Stratford, and were more highly rewarded than any previous 
players had been. Even if Shakespeare was not a member of the 
company, there can be no reasonable doubt that his connection with 
the stage was due, sooner or later, to the example and influence of 
his successful townsman. The details may never be fully known, 
but the happy accident of one Stratford man being a successful 
player when Shakespeare had gone to London may fairly be claimed 
as the immediate cause of Shakespeare becoming a player and a 
dramatic author, who might under less favorable circumstances 
have lived and died unhonored and unknown. In 1603 Shake- 
speare’s name appears in a royal warrant of May 17, with those of 
Laurence Fletcher, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, William 
Sly, Robert Armyn, Richard Cowlye, John Hemmings, and Henrie 
Condell, and the rest of their associates; the two last-named being 
those of the two friends who collected the plays of Shakespeare in 
the famous first folio of 1623, seven years after the poet’s death. 
This ‘company of players’ had the ‘ warrent to use and exercise the 
arte and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, enterludes, histories, 
moralls, pastorals, stage-plaies, and such-like, as they have already 
studied, or hereafter shall use or studie, as well for the recreation of 
our lovinge subjects as for our solace and pleasure . . . as well 
within their now usuall howse called the Globe, within our County 
of Surreye, as also within our said realms and dominions,’ etc. 
Burbage was one of the first and principal players of Shakespeare’s 
greatest tragic characters, and the fact that he is mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s will is another proof of their close and life-long per- 
sonal relations. One of Burbage’s favorite plays was ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and his first daughter was named Juliet ; and after her death, 
in 1608, another daughter, born in 1614, received the same memo- 
rable name. Burbage was a painter as well as a player, and a 
portrait, said to be of Shakespeare, and evidently of early date, was 
held by the late Abraham Wivell to be a genuine portrait of 
Shakespeare by Burbage, but the genuineness has never been fully 
proved. Burbage died about three years after Shakespeare (circa 
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1620), and the characteristic epitaph on his grave was ‘ Exit 
Burbage.’ 

“Thomas Greene was less famous, but a comedy actor of con- 
siderable power and fame. He is also traditionally said to have 
introduced Shakespeare to the stage circa 1586. Heywood says 
of him: ‘ There was not an actor of his nature, in his time, of better 
ability in the performance of what he undertook, more applauded 
by the audience, of greater grace at the Court, or of more general 
love in the city.’ One of his most popular parts was that of Bubble 
in ‘ The City Gallant,’ a character who in answer to every compli- 
ment, shouted out ‘Tu quoque;’ and a portrait of Greene, with a 
label issuing from his mouth and bearing these two words, was 
added as a frontispiece to the two contemporary editions of the play. 
He was doubtless connected with the ‘ Thomas Greene, Town Clerk 
of Stratford.’” 





SPEAKING of the allusions in “One Word More,’ Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti says in the Academy: 

I understand the allusions, but Browning is far from accurate 
in them. 

1. Towards the end of the Vita Nuova, Dante says that, on the 
first anniversary of the death of Beatrice, he began drawing an angel, 
but was interrupted by certain people of distinction, who entered on 
a visit. Browning is, therefore, wrong in intimating that the angel 
was painted to please Beatrice. 

2. Then Browning says, that the pen with which Dante drew 
the angel was, perhaps, corroded by the hot ink in which it had pre- 
viously been dipped for the purpose of denouncing a certain wretch, 
—i.e., one of the persons named in his /zferno, This about the ink, 
as such, is Browning’s own figure of speech, not got out of Dante. 

3. Then Browning speaks of Dante’s having his “left hand i’ 
the hair o’ the wicked,” etc. This refers to /uferno, Canto 32, where 
Dante meets (among the traitors to their country) a certain Bocca 
degli Abati, a notorious Florentine traitor, dead some years back, 
and Dante clutches and tears at Bocca’s hair to compel him to name 
himself, which Bocca would much rather not do. 

4. Next, Browning speaks of this Bocca as being a “live man.” 
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Here Browning confounds two separate incidents. Bocca is not 
only damned, but also dead; but, further on—Canto 33—Dante 
meets another man, a traitor against his familiar friend. This 
traitor is Frate Alberigo, one of the Manfredi family, of Faenza. 
This Frate Alberigo was, though damned, not, in fact, dead; he 
was still alive, and Dante makes it out that traitors of this sort are 
liable to have their souls sent to hell before the death of their 
bodies. A certain Branca d’Oria, Genoese, is in like case,—damned, 
but not dead. 

5. Browning proceeds to speak of the wretch going “ festering 
through Florence.” This is a relapse into his mistake,—the con- 
founding of the dead Florentine Bocca degli Abati with the living 
(though damned) Faentine and Genoese traitors, Frate Alberigo and 
Branca d’Oria, who had nothing to do with Florence. 





ConcERNING Browning’s frequent use of the pomegranate, and 
the symbolism attaching to it, Asmerican Notes and Queries has the 
following : 


“Tt is hardly a wonder that an object so beautiful as to its 
shining dark-green foliage, its crimson and scarlet flowers, and its 
luscious, rosy-tinged golden fruit, should be a favorite design for 
embroideries, carvings, and metal-work with artists from the earliest 
period. The Assyrians and Egyptians had appropriated the pome- 
granate as an ornamental subject long prior to Bible times. But 
that it bore any symbolic significance when used to adorn spear- 
shafts, quivers, and mace-heads, or as a pattern for door-ways and 
pavements, is a matter of doubt with those best informed. Nor is 
it more certain that any mystical meaning attached to the chaplets 
or festoons of pomegranates wreathed about the chapiters of molten 
brass which surmounted the pillars at the porch of Solomon’s 
Temple. 

But the pomegranate, as an ornamental design on the sacerdotal 
vestments of the Levites,—on 


The tinkling hem of Aaron’s train, 


according to Josephus, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, and St. Gregory, 
had with the Jews a profound mystical significance. 
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Twice Josephus describes the long blue tunic worn by the high- 
priest, with its fringe of pomegranates, alternating with golden bells, 
adding, ‘ The bells signify thunder and the pomegranates lightning.’ 

St. Jerome says the ‘pomegranates are made in purple and 
scarlet, and that there are seventy-two of them, alternating with the 
same number of bells, the latter significant of thunder, and the 
pomegranates of lightning, or else the harmony of all things.’ 

St. Jerome’s remarks on the symbolism of the priestly garments 
are both detailed and extended, closing as follows: ‘For without 
the bells and the divers colors, and the flowers of divers virtues, 
the high-priest can neither enter the Holy of Holies, nor make 
his name one chief among God’s servants.’ 

St. Chrysostom says, ‘The fruits and flowers (referring to the 
pomegranate) signify the righteous habits of Christian virtues, like 
mercy, kindness, justice, and brotherly love.’ 

St. Gregory says, ‘The divers colors of the Ephod are in- 
tended to teach with what variety of virtues he should be adorned 
who serves in holy ministry to God.’ The go/d signifies ‘ the under- 
standing of wisdom’ (on account of its extreme preciousness) ; d/ue, 
‘heavenly aspiration ;’ the purple and scarlet of the pomegranates— 
the first, ‘kingly power to crush all evil in his own heart;’ the latter, 
‘charity kindled into fire by holy love.’ Thus St. Gregory shows 
that the literal vestments of the Levitical are but the antetype of 
the spiritual clothing of the Christian priesthood. 

A modern explanation of the pomegranate in religious art: ‘A 
device signifying the richness of divine grace, frequently found on 
ancient embroideries, paintings, and illuminations.’ 

‘Bells and Pomegranates’ was the pleasing and effective title 
which Robert Browning chose for the series of dramas and poems 
published between the years 1841 and 1846, and opening with 
‘Pippa Passes.’ One at least of his audience, Elizabeth Barrett, 
penetrated its symbolism, and interpreted it in a tribute to the 
author, as unique as it is famous. ‘I read aloud,’ she says, ‘from 
Browning 

. some ‘ Pomegranate,’ which, if cut deep down the middle 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity! 


‘Balaustion’s Adventure’ (1871) and its sequel ‘ Aristophanes’ 
Apology,’ which is the ‘Last Adventure of Balaustion’ (1875), 
illustrate the same poet’s later literary use of the favorite symbol : 

. although she has some other name, 
We only call her Wild-pomegranate-flower, 


Balaustion; since, where’er the red bloom burns 
I’ the dull dark verdure of the bounteous tree, 
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Dethroning, in the Rosy Isle, the rose, 

You shall find food, drink, odor, all at once; 
Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow, 
And, never much away, the nightingale. 


The Rhodian lyric girl, having received from a band of captives 
a crown of wild-pomegranate-flower, says, ‘So, I shall live and 
die Balaustion now.’ 

The symbolism in these poems refers to the chief character, and 
is traceable throughout its sustained development even to the end, 
where Balaustion the Superb exclaims,— 


‘Saved was Athenai through Euripides, 
Through Euthukles, through—more than ever—me, 
Balaustion, me, who, wild-pomegranate-flower 
Felt my fruit triumph, and fade proudly so!’ 
(‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ p. 319.) 

Symbolism aside, Browning, in closing the description of the 
pomegranate-tree, as may be seen, associates it with the nightingale. 
Did he learn of Shakespeare that pomegranate-trees are favorite 
haunts with Philomela? For beside the great dramatist Browning 
is the only English poet who records this interesting fact. Chaucer 
places his nightingale in the laural-tree. 

Crashaw, in ‘ Musick’s Duel,’ calls Philomel, 


The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 


Keats places his ‘light-winged Dryad of the trees’ among the 
‘beeches-green.’ 

Coleridge is most exquisitely indefinite about the haunts of 
these wakeful birds : 


On moon-lit bushes 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs. 


Shelley, at the opening of the ‘ Epipsychidion,’ like Byron, con- 
forms to Persian fable, and makes the nightingale the lover of the 
rose, the rival of the pomegranate. But Shakespeare’s Juliet says,— 


It was the nightingale. 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree, 
(Act iii., Se. 5.)* 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Woodland Shakespeare Club records its study.as follows: 


EpiTors POET-LORE: 

I send a report of the work of the Woodland Shakespeare Club 
for year 1890-1891, ending June 1. Our study has been highly 
satisfactory, with a full membership. We have already entered upon 
our second reading of the dramas, adding to our old prefatory work 
the study of slang, localisms, obsolete words, and an investigation of 
customs, amusements, general history, etc., of Shakespeare’s time. 
We observed Shakespeare’s birthday by a lunch, after which the 
Ten Questions, known as “ The Shakespeare Contest,” were con- 
sidered and voted upon. We have written eleven analytical papers 
during the year, many of them excellent, and all, of course, ex- 
tremely helpful to ourselves. 

At the beginning of this present year it was decided by the 
Society to keep a record of the discussions of dramas as read, and 
that these discussions be written down by a different member as 
each play was finished. 

“ Att’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL” heads the list. 

To give the consensus of opinion upon this play would be scarcely 
possible, so great is the diversity. But all agree that the plot is re- 
pulsive. The discussion waxed warm over the character of Helena. 
There is a unanimity in declaring her to be beautiful, virtuous, humble, 
constant, and affectionate. What then is lacking to render her 
wholly admirable? Is she natural, that is, womanlike? If not, is 
this the fault of the plot or the character? A mere change of the 
details of a picture might quite alter the expression, and hence the 
impression upon the mind of the observer. Could this not be equally 
true of the character under discussion? But as we cannot separate 
a character entirely from the plot, if the part to be played is repul- 
sive, a shadow, as it were, is cast upon the character. 

Individuals in life are judged by their actions mainly, not by 
their ideals; so in a drama, each actor is weighed by the part he 
plays. But if we are to judge of the character of Helena in the 
ensemble, then we must confess to a disappointment. We have no 
strong objections to a woman making an offer of marriage to a man, 

36 
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but we do object to her willingness to wed him when he has declared 

his opposition to the marriage. Helena is perhaps a character that 

most men and some women admire, but surely no woman would admit 

her as her ideal woman. Does not man lack that intuitive knowledge 

which alone could perceive the indefinable womanly instincts without 
rhi , 1c , Py = 

which woman is only an eidolon? i ik Reis 


’ 


“ MEASURE FOR Measure.” The point eliciting most attention was 
the moral question found in “It is one thing to be temped, another 
thing to fall.” 

A hot discussion over these contradictory statements ensued. 
First, That the sin of being tempted and falling is one of degree 
only. Second, That it is not sin to be tempted, and that strength 
comes from resistance. A majority admired the Duke on account 
of his wise sayings and his disposition to help every one out of 
trouble, although the manner of his assistance was considered 
despicable. Then, he was lacking in the qualities which make a great 
statesman, as he shirked responsibility, without which no wise use 
of power is possible. To Isabella was accorded a seat in the front 
rank of Shakespearian women characters, possessing true woman- 
liness, with great strength of mind, yet she was censured for her 
adoption of the Duke’s crafty plan for her brother’s release and for 
the deceit she used in her accusation of Angelo. But we are all 
made “no stronger than faults may shake our frames.” The plot 
is abominable and inconsistent, in that there was law to punish 
Claudio’s sin, in which the Duke persuades Mariana to participate, 
and then uses his keenest sophistry to make her and Isabella look 
upon the act as right. His moral cloak was like Thersites’ jerkin, 
it could be worn on both sides. Anne Blake. 


“CyMBELINE.” The tragedy of ‘“Cymbeline,” in point of poetic 
beauty, variety, and truth of character, is one of the most complete and 
beautiful of Shakespeare’s productions. Imogen is a perfect woman, 
as shown in the love displayed for her Posthumous, whose character, 
like those of all others in the play, and as is perfectly proper, is kept 
subordinate to hers. N. Coil 


“Kine Lear.” Strongest points of interest; the time when the 
King’s insanity began, and whether Cordelia’s love for her father 
was or was not selfish. Admiration and sympathy for the ill-used 
King predominated, but was the cause of his derangement age or 
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the shameful treatment of his daughters, after his ill-advised renun- 
ciation of fortune? Cordelia has been judged as being proud and 
obstinate in not expressing her love and respect freely, while others 
thought that her refusal arose from a pride and love far greater than 
that of her sisters, a love so true and pure that it could not find ex- 


ression in conventional phrases. 
P I L. Lawson. 


“Timon OF ATHENS.” While some parts of this drama are strong, 
there is a dearth of beauty throughout the whole. With one or two 
exceptions, the characters portrayed are uninteresting and weak. 
Timon’s unsuspecting nature and morbid generosity in parting with 
all he possessed, and his subsequent hatred for mankind, remind us 
strongly of King Lear. In comparing Lord Timon with Alcibiades, 
whose fate differs but little, we find the nature in one so weak 
that it would not allow him to accept the destiny extravagance and 
self-indulgence had imposed upon him, while the latter, instead of 
railing at his fallen fortunes, set about redeeming them. Flavius 
leavens the play by his true worth, his faithful affection, too precious 
to be bought with gold. “ He was not of that feather to shake off 
his friend when he must need him.” 

F. M. Cory. 


“Titus Anpronicus.” A sigh of relief was heard when the 
reading of “ Titus Adronicus” was finished. The story, alas, so like 
the history of ancient times, is a painful one, full of blood-curdling 
deeds. A few beautiful thoughts, as we pass through the field of 
carnage, testify to the hand of the Shakespeare we know. 


Ray Dryfus. 


The Browning Club of Meadville, who dub themselves “ Women 
and Roses,” “ because the members are all women, and because roses 
almost invariably grace the presence of their meetings,” sends us an 
interesting account of a discussion held by them during their last 
winter session. The occasion was that of a lunch given to the 
members of the club by Mrs. L. D. Douglas, the special literary 
feature of which was the discussion and consideration of the poem 
“Numpholeptos.” The exciting impulse to do this was caused by 
reading Edward Berdoe’s paper on “ Browning’s Science as shown 
in ‘ Numpholeptos,’” given in PoET-LORE, December, 1890. 

After the reading of“ Numpholeptos” and of Dr. Berdoe’s 
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paper, a paper by Mrs. Douglas was read. We print an abstract of 
it here for the benefit of our readers who are specially interested in 
various interpretations of the poem: 


“While some of us would not assent to Dr. Berdoe’s interpreta- 
tion of ‘ Numpholeptos’ as ‘ certain imagery used for the application 
of scientific terms, and metaphorically for certain incidents in a soul- 
tragedy,’ nor admit that he has apprehended truly the motive, spirit, 
and intent of the poem, at the same time we are greatly indebted to 
him for his delicate yet vigorous treatment of his subject, and for 
his graceful and ingenious adaptation of his interpretation to the 
poem, however labored and difficult it proved in some parts. 

“In ‘ Numpholeptos’ we have a picture of a lover upbraiding the 
object of his adoration, moaning in exquisite ‘ plaint his alternations 
from hope to despair, from expectation to disappointment, from 
rapturous bliss to deeps of despondence. 

“Tt would seem that the key to the whole poem lies in the title, 
which, translated, is, ‘nymph-enchanted.’ A nymph is represented 
to us as one of the lower divinities, a being of the highest physical 
perfection of youth and beauty, dwelling in a home, or heaven, 
apart, unreal and unearthly in character, and superior to, or at least 
not subject to, earthly loves and passions and enthusiasms. 

“As the moon has no light or heat of her own, but shines by 
the reflected light of the great central sun, whose beams cast upon 
her hard metallic surface fall in light, white and cold but enchanting, 
so a nymph has no vivifying love or warmth of her own, but glows 
in the reflected love of the great central source, whose beams, 
shining upon her hard, perfect surface, fall in light, cold and white 
and enchanting. 

“It is perhaps not essential to the truth embodied in the poem 
that this damsel be really of an unreal, unearthly, or mythical char- 
acter, or that she be dona fide flesh and blood, so that she be pos- 
sessed of the therein-named characteristics. _Nymph-enchanted! 
There is no limit to the quests an ardent, brave, adventurous lover 
will not make when stimulated and quickened by what he Jdelieves to 
be the complement and counterpart of his own ardent passions and 
enthusiasms; nor scarcely a limit to the number of times he will 
return from each adventure glad, confident, and exultant, ‘ seeking 
love at end of toil,’ even though his ardor be dampened each time 
by only the semblance of his expectations, even though ‘finding 
calm above his passion the old statuesque regard, the sad, petrific 
smile.’ 
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“T do not attempt to gainsay ‘ Browning’s science as shown in 
“Numpholeptos.”’ I recognize and acknowledge that Browning 
has taken the facts which science has ascertained in regard to the 
qualities and properties of light and employed them as imagery on 
which to hang the incidents of his poem. I only attempt to main- 
tain that it is zo¢ the motive or intent of the poem. I desire to show 
that its aim and spirit is to set forth the power and fascination that 
cold, unresponsive beauty exercises over ardent, impulsive, and in- 
genuous souls, whose faith and enthusiasm are incapable of under- 
standing the lack in others. See if with this interpretation it will 
not ‘run on all fours.’ See if it will not fit into every: fancy and 
conceit of the poem, even to the very ‘mistaken and obtuse un- 
reason of a she-intelligence.’ 

“The conception I have of the nature and character of a nymph, 
as derived from different authorities, and the fascinating influence, 
the enchantment, she would inevitably exercise over a genuine son 
of Earth, with the rich, warm blood of youth and love and adven- 
ture, seems to me to be vividly depicted in the poem, and wholly 
lost sight of or unapprehended by the writer of the article we are 
considering.” 
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CURIOSITIES IN SONNET-LITERATURE. 


# MONG the many curiosities in sonnet-literature the dia- 
f logue sonnet is distinguished, both by its rareness and 
difficulty of construction. There are several to be found 
in the Italian and French collections; but only three 
have been written in the English language. These, strange to say, 
are separated by a gap of three centuries, one being written by 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, and the others by Mr. E. W. 
Gosse and Mr. J. A. Symonds. The earliest dialogue sonnet of 
French authorship is the famous composition of old Olivier de 
Magny, a contemporary of Pierre de Ronsard and a true Ronsardist ; 
he was also the lover of Louise Labé, or Za Belle Cordiére, who 
was a poetess of high rank and known as the Lyonese Sappho. 
Magny died in 1560, Ronsard in 1585. In the next century, Col- 
letet (ctvca 1620) quoted the sonnet, and added, “ Je ne scay pas ce 
qu’en dira maintenant nostre Cour; mais je scay bien que toute la 
Cour du Roy Henry second en fit tant d’estime, que tous les Musi- 
ciens de son temps, jusques a Orlande, travaillerent a l’envy a la 
mettre en musique, et les chanterent mille et mille fois, avec un 
grand applaudissement, en la presence des Roys, et des Princes.” 
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The sonnet reads thus: 


Magny. Hola, Charon, Charon, Nautonnier infernal. 

Charon. Qui est cet importun qui si pressé m’appelle ? 

M. C'est le coeur éploré d’vn Amoureux fidelle, 
Lequel pour bien aimer n’eut iamais que du mal. 

C. Que cherches-tu de moy? 


M. Le passage fatal. 
C. Quelle est ton homicide ? 
M. O demande cruelle! 


Amour m’a fait mourir. 
c Iamais dans ma Nacelle 
Nul sujet a l’Amour ie ne conduis a val. 
M. Et de grace, Charon, conduy-moy dans ta Barque. 
C. Cherche vn autre Nocher, car ny moy, ny la Parque, 
N’entreprenons iamais sur ce Maistre des Dieux. 
M. Viray donc malgré toy, car je porte dans l’ame 
Tant de traits amoureux, tant de larmes aux yeux, 
Que ie seray le Fleuue, et la Barque, et la Rame. 


This sonnet was printed in Colletet’s “ Traitté du Sonnet” in 
1658. 

It will be noticed that a couplet is inserted at lines nine and ten, 
a common practice with French sonnet writers, but which is as 
distinct from the Italian form as the English closing couplet. 

In connection with Magny’s sonnet, Herrick’s short poem, entitled 
“Charon and Philomel,’ must be considered, on account of its 
remarkable similarity in general design, though not in construction. 


CHARON AND PHILOMEL: A DIALOGUE SONG, 


Philomel, Charon! O gentle Charon, let me woo thee 
By tears and pity now to come unto me. 

Charon. What voice so sweet and charming do I hear? 
Say, what thou art. 

fa I prithee first draw near. 

Ch. A sound I hear, but nothing yet can see, 
Speak where thou art. 

Ph. O Charon, pity me! 
I am a bird, and though no name [ tell, 
My warbling note will say I’m Philomel. 

Ch. What's that tome? I waft nor fish or fowls, 
Nor beasts, fond thing, but only human souls. 

Ph. Alas, for me! 
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Ch. Shame on thy witching note, 
That made me thus hoist sail, and bring my boat: 
But I’ll return; what mischief brought thee hither ? 
Ph. A deal of love, and much, much grief together. 
Ch. What’s thy request ? 


Ph. That since she’s now beneath 
Who fed my life, I’ll follow her in death. 
d Ch. Andis that all? I’m gone. 
Ph. By love, I pray thee. 


Ch. ‘Talk not of love; all pray, but few souls pay me. 
Ph. Tl give thee vows and tears. 
Ch. Can tears pay scores 
For mending sails, for patching boat and oars ? 
Ph. Vil beg a penny, or I’ll sing so long 
, Till thou shalt say I’ve paid thee with a song. 
Ch. Why, then begin, and all the while we make 
Our slothful passage o’er the Stygian lake, 
Thou and I’ll sing to make these dull shades merry, 
Who else with tears would doubtless drown my ferry. 

There can be no doubt, after comparing the above poems, that 
Herrick was indebted to Magny for his idea of this Dialogue Song. 
Herrick never wrote a sonnet-proper; though he called some of his 
) lyrics sonnets, and wrote many fourteen-line poems in couplets. It 
is easy to see from his work, however, that the singing capacity of 
Herrick never rose to sonnet point. 

The following translation of Magny’s sonnet is here ventured 
os: Magny. Ho! Charon, Charon, Boatman of the Dead! 
Charon. What wretch is this that hails me in such haste ? 
{ M. A faithful lover’s heart by tears made waste, 


That for true love received but ill instead. 
C. What wouldst thou of me? 


M. But the passage dread. 
C. Who is thy slayer ? 
M. O question of distaste! 
Love made me die. 
C. Love’s thrall hath never paced 


My bark, nor valewards shall my sails outspread. 
M. Have pity, Charon! take me now on board. 
C. Another Pilot find,—nor Fate nor I 

Can e’er supplant this Master-Deity. 

M. Ill go despite thee, for my soul doth hoard 

So many love-signs and such floods mine eyes, 

Stream, boat, and oar I will myself comprise. 
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Another sonnet in dialogue is extracted from Ronsard’s “Le 
Second Livre des Amours” (edition 1629). An English version 
follows : 

Ronsard. Que dis-tu, que fais-tu, pensive Tourterelle, 
Dessus cet arbre sec ? 
Tourterelle. Viateur, je lamente. 
&. Pourquoy lamentes-tu ? 
"i Pour ma compagne absente, 
Dont je meurs de douleur. 
R. En quelle part est elle? 
T. Un cruel oiseleur par glueuse cautelle 
L’a prise et l’a tuee: et nuict et jour je chante 
Ses obseques icy, nommant la mort meschante 
Qu’elle ne m’a tuee avecques ma fidelle. 
&. Voudrois-tu bien mourir et suivre ta compagne ? 
. 7. Aussi bien je languis en ce bois tenebreux, 
Ou tousiours le regret de sa mort m’accompagne. 
&. O gentils oiselets que vous estes heureux ! 
Nature d’elle mesme a l’amour vous enseigne, 
Qui mourez et vivez fideles amoureux. 


RONSARD AND THE DOVE. 


Ronsard. What say’st thou and what doest thou, sad Dove, 
On this bare tree ? 


Dove. O Traveller, I mourn. 
R. Why mournest thou ? 
Dz. My mate is from me torn, 


For whom I die of grief. 
R. Where does he rove? 
D. A cruel fowler with a lime-twig wove 
His fate and slew him; night and day forlorn 
I chant his dirges here, and death I scorn 
That did not kill me with my faithful love. 
k. And would’st thou die and follow thy sweet mate? 
D. In truth, I pine away in this dark wood, 
Where I am ever by my grief pursued. 
Rk. O gentle birds! thrice happy is your fate; 
Nature herself appoints you love’s own token, 
That live and die in faithful love unbroken. 


“ Le Prince des Foétes Frangois” also wrote two other dialogue son- 
nets, entitled “Le Passant et la Genie” and “ Dialogue de |’Autheur 
et du Mondain.” 
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There are Italian sonnets in dialogue by Burchiello, Benincasa 
d’Arezzo, Lapo Lamberti, and others, to be found in Crescembini, 
who also quotes a double sonnet in dialogue which is curious. It is 
between Fiorino and Solfinello, and consists of four quatrains and 
four tercets, equally divided between the speakers. The formula 
runs thus: 


F.—a. b. b. a. (= 

| Sa. b. b. a. ag | arene. ac. 
CES in he Ot sdk é 
S.—a. b. b. a. | S.—d. €. iG: 


The double sonnet is not infrequently met with in Italian poetry, 
but is never used by French or English writers ; and a double sonnet 
in dialogue, even in Italian, must be regarded as a tour-de-force. 

Of the dialogue sonnets written in English, that of William Alex- 
ander, Earl of Stirling, who was contemporary and very friendly with 
William Drummond, of Hawthornden, demands prior attention. It 
reads as follows: 


A, What art thou, in such sort that wail’st thy fall, 
And comes surcharged with an excessive grief ? 

H. A woful wretch, that comes to crave relief, 
And was his heart that now hath none at all. 

A. Why dost theu thus to me unfold thy state, 
As if with thy mishaps I would embroil me? 

#H. Because the love I bare to you did spoil me, 
And was the instrument of my hard fate. 

A. And dare so base a wretch so high aspire, 
As for to plead for interest in my grace? 
Go, get thee hence! or, if thou dost not cease, 
I vow to burn thee with a greater fire. 

#7, Ah! ah! this great unkindness stops my breath, 
Since those that I love best procure my death. 


It will be seen that this sonnet was written in the so-called Shake- 
spearian form, viz..—a.b.b.a,c.d.d.c,efifie, g. g. 

Another specimen of this rare form of sonnet has been composed 
by Mr. E. W. Gosse. It is entitled “ Alcyone,” and is conducted in 
dialogue by Phoebus and Alcyone. The fable to which it relates is 
to the effect that Alcyone, one of the daughters of A®olus, god of 
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the wind, had married Ceyx, with whom she lived in such perfect 
happiness that they took upon themselves the names and attributes 
of gods. This angered Jupiter, who revenged himself by causing a 
shipwreck, in which Ceyx was drowned, whereat Alcyone, in a fit 
of grief, flung herself into the sea. They were transformed to Hal- 
cyons, or kingfishers. It is probably just before Alcyone’s suicide 
that this dialogue takes place. The allusion in the last line is doubt- 
less to Ovid’s long account of the legend: 


ALCYONE, 


Phebus. What voice is this that wails above the deep ? 
Alcyone. A wife’s, that mourns her fate and loveless days. 
P. What love lies buried in these water-ways ? 
A. A husband’s, hurried to eternal sleep. 
P. Cease, O beloved, case to wail and weep! 
A. Wherefore ? 
F. The waters in a fiery blaze 
Proclaim the godhead of my healing rays. 
A. No god can sow where fate hath stood to reap. 
P. Hold, wringing hands! Cease, piteous tears to fall! 
A. But grief must rain and glut the passionate sea. 
f. Thou shalt forget this ocean and thy wrong, 
And I will bless the dead, though past recall. 
A. What canst thou give to me or him in me? 
/. Aname in story and a light in song. 


The formula of this is perfectly Petrarchan, viz.,—a. b. b. a., a. b. b.a., 
c, 4..¢, ¢. 4. €. 

Regarding the above, Mr. S. Waddington remarks: “ This poem, 
we feel assured, would have delighted Walter Savage Landor, and 
we can imagine him speaking of it in the terms he used with refer- 
ence to Thomas Russell’s ‘ Philoctetes,—‘ A sonnet on Alcyone by 
Mr. Gosse, which would authorize him to join the shades of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides.’ It is the best dialogue sonnet that has been 
written in English.” 

The spirit is certainly remarkably Greek and the execution very 
fine. 

The limited space and inexorable law of unity which confines 
the sonnet within its proper sphere precludes it from becoming a 
vehicle for dialogue, which must be essentially of dramatic effect. 
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As ingenious exercises, the specimens quoted are worth preserving, 
but as legitimate sonnets they cannot be regarded. There is no 
reason why a trilogue sonnet or chorus sonnet should not be written ; 
but who would not hesitate to venture so far as this? 


E. B. Brownlow, 


THE SONNET SONNETIZED. 


HE sonnet is mechanical in part, 
And part ideal. The cube root of song, 
Conceive your thought, then build the verse along 
In true Petrarchan style. With rhythmic art 
To all the fourteen lines a grace impart. 
Ten-syllable the verse, the rhymes be strong ; 
Within the octave only two belong, 
And in the sestet three. And here the heart 


Of all-the sonnet lies. Concentred fast, 
Your thought, developed through each separate line, 
Here breaks the bounds and struggles to be free 
Through hampering bars of rhyme; and when the last 
Is reached, away it soars—a breath divine— 
In charméd flight towards immortality. 


Harriet H. Robinson. 
MALDEN, MASss., 





PUSHKIN’S “BORIS GODUNOF”: THE 
CLOSING EPISODES. 


JHE brief polyglot scene, during the battle of Novgorod- 
Sieversky, where we last saw the False Dimitri, (Porr- 
LORE, November, 1890,) will perhaps recall those scenes 
in Shakespeare’s “ King Henry V.” where Pistol and the 
French soldier have the lively and entertaining cross-fire of mis- 
understanding, with the Boy as interpreter, or (in the second and 
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fifth scenes of the fourth act) where the Dauphin and his attend- 
ant come in with alarums. Shakespeare, however, makes a far more 
comic use of the foreign element than Pushkin does, and in the 
scene between Katharine and Alice he reaches a sublime height of 
humorous verse such as Pushkin never attempts, though it is not 
unlikely that he imitated or took his suggestion from this very play. 
This is undoubtedly a deliberate sacrifice, if sacrifice it be, for 
Pushkin had a keen sense of the ludicrous. It was he who sug- 
gested to Gogol his celebrated comedy “ Revizor.” 

But he breathlessly hurries us along through the exciting drama, 
scene following scene, regardless of scene-shifter’s despair. We are 
next back in Moscow again. The populace are gathered in the 
square in front of the Cathedral where Boris Godunof has gone to 
hear Mass, and give his sanction to the solemn execration and 
excommunication of the disfrocked monk Otrépief. 


First Citizen. Will the Tsar soon be coming out from the cathe- 
dral ? 

Second Cit. The liturgy is over: now the Ze Deum is going on. 

First Cit. What! Have they already excommunicated him ? 

Second Cit. I was standing on the porch and heard the deacon 
cry: “Grishka Otrépief anathema!” 

First Cit. Wet them cry their anathemas. The Tsarévitch has 
nothing to do with Otrépief. 

Second Cit. But even at this moment they are singing eternal 
remembrance to the Tsarévitch. 

First Cit. Eternal remembrance to one who is alive? Well, they 
shall have it for their godlessness ! 

Third Cit. Hist! That noise! Is not the Tsar coming? 

Fourth Cit. Nay, that is a madman. 


A Crazy MAN enters, wearing an iron cap, and decked with fetters 
and surrounded by Boys. 


Boys. Iron night-cap! Iron night-cap! T-r-r-r-r-r! 

An Old Woman. Keep away from him, you little imps of Satan! 
Pray for me, a sinner, you holy man. 

Madman. Give, give, give a little kopek! 

Old Woman. Here's a little kopek for you: remember me! 
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Madman [sits on the ground and sings]. 


The moon shines bright, 
The kitten wails ; 
Madman, arise 
And pray to God! 
[ Zhe Boys gather around again. 
One of them. How are you, Madman? Why don’t you take off 
your hat? [He raps on his won cap.| Zounds! How hollow it 
sounds! 
Madman. Well, I have a little kopek. 
Boy. ’Tisalie! Show it to us, then. 
[ Sxatches the kopek and runs away. 
Madman [weeping]. They have stolen my kopek! They insult 
the madman. 
Populace. The Tsar! the Tsar is coming. 


The Tsar enters from the Cathedral, A Boyar precedes him, distrib- 
uting alms to the poor. He ts surrounded by his Nobles. 
Madman. Boris! Boris! The boys have insulted the madman. 
Tsar. Give him alms. Wherefore cries he ? 
Madman. The boys have insulted me! Command them to be 
slain, as you slew the little Tsarévitch. 
Boyars. Get you gone, you fool! Seize the fool! 
Tsar. Leave him in peace! Pray for me, Madman. [ Exit. 
Madman | following|. No,no! Can’t pray for the Tsar-Herod. 
The Virgin Mother of God forbids it. 


The salient feature of the preceding scene is the illustration of 
Godunof’s superstition, shared by many of the people,—a primitive 
superstition common in Europe through the middle ages, and 
preserved in Russia longer than elsewhere,—that a person afflicted 
with madness, or idiocy, or epileptic fits, was especially gifted with 
prophetic or salutary powers. Godunof’s conscience goads him to 
belief in the supernatural, but Pushkin’s supernatural has none of 
that mystical element that is at once the strength and the weakness 
of “‘ Macbeth.” 

The two following scenes introduce once more the Pretender. 
In one, a prisoner named Rozhnof—a nobleman from Moscow—is 
brought before him and made to answer various questions as to 
what the Tsar is doing, what is going on in Moscow, how large 
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Godunof’s army is, and what is thought of him, the pretended son of 
Ivan Groznut, among the nobility. 

Rozhnof replies that Boris was greatly perturbed at the loss 
of the battle and the wounding of Mstislaf, that he has recalled 
Basmanof to Moscow and appointed Shuisky as commander of his 
forces, which must amount to fifty thousand men, and that all is quiet 
in Moscow, though all the prisons are full to overflowing, spies 
abound, and it is dangerous for two or three to meet and talk upon 
the public square, so ready is the Tsar to suspect “treason, stratagem, 
and spoils,”—a state of things that has been paralleled many times 
from Boris’s day to Pushkin’s, and from Pushkin’s to our own! 

When the prisoner is bold enough to inform him that he is 
regarded in Moscow as tender-hearted, a thief “ by y’r leave!” and 
at the same time a gallant young hero, the Pretender cogitates for a 
moment, and then declares that he will show them what he is, and 
will give battle next day without waiting for the arrival of Shuisky. 

He leaves them acclaiming him, but as soon as he is out of 
hearing, a Liakh expresses his wonder whether he has not lost his 
senses, to engage fifty thousand men with only fifteen thousand. 

A boastful fellow replies that one Polyak is able to take in hand 
five hundred Moskals,—was not the same boast heard in the Southern 
States thirty years ago ?—and this touches the prisoner's pride, who 
calls him a braggart, quick to run at the sight of one; and when the 
other, made bold by his environment, declares he would like to 
measure swords with him, the prisoner doubles his fists and offers 
to meet him then and there, sabre or no sabre, much to the amuse- 
ment of all present. 

Of course this scene brings out a hint at that strange racial 
antagonism between the Eastern and Western Slavs, caused partly 
by religion,—the Poles being Roman Catholics, the Russians be- 
longing to the Greek Church, long divided from the other com- 
munion by the Great Schism, and also by nature, the Western 
Slavs being far more mercurial and lively in temperament than the 
Great Russians. 

We next see how shrewdly and subtly the dramatist paints the 
gentleness and weakness of the Pretender’s character. The battle 
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which he has so rashly delivered has been fought and lost. He has 
taken refuge in a forest with his faithful attendant, the exiled and 
ambitious Pushkin. His horse, wounded in the battle and breath- 
less from the long flight, lies dying on the ground. The Pretender 
shows more concern for the poor brute than for the fact that his 
army has been compelled to bite the dust. 

At last several Liakhs appear, of whom he inquires for the 
gallant Prince Kurbsky. 


Why see I not Prince Kurbsky here among you ? 
To-day I saw him in the battle’s thickest 
Fight desperately. A multitude of swords 
Like waving corn beset the hero round ; 
But high above them all his sword was raised, 
His formidable shout all others drowned. 
Where is my knight ? 
A Liakh. He lies among the slain. 
Pretender. All honor to the brave! Peace to his soul. 
How little from the fight is left me now! 
Deserters ! miscreant Cossacks from the Dnieper ; 
Accurséd fools: ’t was you who ruined us; 
Ye could not for three moments hold your own. 
I’ll show my hand! I’ll hang a tenth of them! 
The cut-throats! .. 


Pushkin. Whosoever was to blame, 
Yet still the fact is we were fairly beaten, 
Destroyed. 


Pretender. The field was ours, already ours, 
I had assumed the forefront of the van, 
And then the Germans drove us in disorder, 
But gallant lads were they! Iswear to God 
I like it of them! And as sure as fate 
A guard of honor I will make of them. 
Pushkin. But where are we to get our rest to-night ? 
Pretender. Why, here within the forest, shall we not? 
At day-break we must move. We'll dine at Ruilsk. 
Good-night to you! 
[He lies down, taking a saddle for a pillow, and falls asleep. 
Pushkin. Sweet dreams be yours, Tsarévitch ! 
Though humbled to the dust, though saved by flight, 
He is as thoughtless as a stupid child. 
Kind Providence, of course, will guard him well; 
And, friends, ’tis not for us to be cast down. 
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It is odd that Pushkin should have introduced two men of the 
same name as his own into this drama, and neglected to distinguish 
their patronymics. The one was on the side of the Pretender, 
seeing in his weakness a chance for the attainment of his ambition 
and an outlet of his hatred of Godunof; the other was of less note, 
being attached to Shuisky. Pushkin was exceedingly proud of his 
descent. On his father’s side it went back to a Prussian of the name 
of Radchi, who came to Russia in the reign of Alexander Nevsky, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and founded a numerous 
family, so that the name of Pushkin (derived from a Russian word 
meaning a cannon) became very common. The poet, on his 
mother’s side, derived his origin from a colossal negro, the favorite 
of Peter the Great, who might have served as the original of 
Shakespeare’s Othello, for in his nature, too, jealousy was a 
strong characteristic. He was a hero of several interesting ro- 
mances, and was married more than once. Pushkin, like Dumas, 
not only showed in his features and nature his African origin, but 
boasted of it! 

To return from our digression. We fly back to Moscow again, 
and are present at an interview between Boris and Basmanof, the 
Tsar’s confidant, who also is filled with that ambition by which fell 
the angels. We are at the Tsaz’s palace in the Kreml: 


Tsar. He fled? But what advantage is in that 
We have crowned ourselves with idle victory. 
He has gathered up his scattered hosts again, 
And threatens us behind Putivl’s walls. 
Meantime, what are our heroes doing now? 
At Krom they pause: a little band of Cossacks 
Laughs at them from behind a rotten fence! 
There’s glory for you! Nay, I am vext with them. 
Thee as their leader I am going to send; 
Not birth but brains I wish in my commanders. 
Let them consume in rage about precedence! 
’Tis time to flout the grumbling high-born mob 
And bring to naught this most pernicious custom. 
Basménof. Ah, sire, a hundred-fold that day were blest 
On which the Books of Rank, with all their discords 
And all the cursed pride of birth, were burnt. 
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Tsar. That day is not far distant. Only let me 
First calm the agitation of the people. 
Basménof. But wherefore think of them. The people always 
Are secretly disposed to agitation ; 
’Tis so a fiery charger champs his bit, 
And so a boy resents his father’s hand : 
But, pray, doth not the rider curb his steed ? 
And doth the sire not make the son obey ? 
Tsar. The horse sometimes his rider also throws, 
And sons do not forever heed their sires ; 
But we with vigilant sternness may control 
The restive people. So thought Ioann, 
The calmer of storms, the prudent autocrat, 
And so his Terrible grandson also thought. 
Nay, mercy is not by the people prized: 
Act tenderly; they will not thank you for it. 
Confiscate, punish ; you’ll not harm your cause, 


Enter BOYAR. 


Boyar. Foreign visitors have come, with homage. 
Tsar. Ihaste to greet them. Wait, Basmanof, here; 

I still have many things to say to thee. 

Have patience. [Zxit. 
Basmaénof. What a lofty, sovereign soul! 

God grant that now this curst Otrépief 

He conquer, and still live to work for Russia 

A thousand blessings and advantages. 

A mighty thought has blossomed in his mind: 

We must not let it perish, What a field 

Is opened for me when the boyars’ pride 

Is once brought low! . . . In war I know no rivals, 

And next below the throne I stand alone, 

And may be... But what strange commotion reigns ? 


[Alarum. Court attendants run about in disorder, meet and whisper. 


One. A leech! a leech! 

A Second. Quick! Hasten for the Patriarch. 

A Third. Bring the Tsarévitch! The Tsarévitch bring! 

A Fourth. Fetch the confessor! 

Basméanof. What has happened? Speak! 

fifth and Sixth. The Tsar is taken ill! The Tsar is dying! 

Basménof. Great God! 

Fifth. While sitting on the throne he fell; 
The blood came gushing from his mouth and ears. 


The TSAR is brought in reclining in a chair. All the TSAR’s family, all the BOYARS. 
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Tsar. Go, all of you! Leave with me the Tsarévitch 
Alone. [A// retire.] The time has come forme to die. 
Embrace me! Now farewell, my son; thou soon 
Wilt grasp the helm of State-—O God, my God! 

Before thee I shall soon appear: my soul 

Will never for repentance find fit time.— 

But I feel, my son, thou art dearer to me 

Than soul’s salvation, and so, let it go. 

A subject was I born, and die I must 

A subject to the darkness of the night ; 

But I have reached the height of earthly power. 
How? Ask me not: enough that thou art guiltless. 
Thou now shalt reign according to thy right, 

And I for all shall answer unto God. 

My dearest son, be not deceived by lies; 

Let not thine eyes be blinded willingly: 

The empire comes to thee in stormy days. 

This marvellous Pretender is a menace, 

Armed as he is with such a terrible name. 

I, skilled to rule by practice through long years, 
Might hold in check sedition and revolt; 

Before me they would shake in fear abject, 

Nor would a traitor dare to lift his eye. 

But thou art young, an inexperienced ruler: 

How wilt thou guide the ship amid the storm, 
Crush the rebellion, strangle treachery ? 

But God is great, and youth he maketh wise, 

And weakness brings to strength. Now heed my words 
Choose for thy counsellor, first of all, a man 
Trustworthy and of judgment ripe and cool, 

Loved by the people, and among the nobles 

In honor held because of birth or fame, 
Even Shuisky. For the war thou needest 

A leader skilled. Basmanof should be sent, 
And hold in check the boyars’ grumbling tongues. 
Thou hast been used since early youth to sit 
Beside me in the Council, and thou knowest 





The ordinary processes of statecraft. 

Change not the current of events, for habit 

Is soul of empires. I have been obliged 

Dire pains and penalties to inflict. Thou mayest 
Use gentler measures; men will bless thee for it, 
As once they blest thine uncle what time he took 
The throne from Ioann the Terrible. 

As time goes on, little by little tighten 
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Once more thy grasp upon the reins of power; 
Though slackened, let them not from out thy hand. 
Be ever accessible to foreigners, 
And graciously accept with trust their service. 
Strictly fulfil the precepts of the Church. 
Discretion rule thy tongue. The Tsar should never 
Indulge himself in empty, idle speech, 
But, like a solemn bell, his voice should only 
Announce great sorrows or great festivals. 
O dearest son, thou now hast reached the age 
When woman’s face can make the blood to boil : 
Preserve, preserve thy sacred purity, 
Thine innocence and haughty sense of shame. 
He who allows himself in early youth 
To wallow in sensual indulgences 
Becomes in age morose and sanguinary, 
And ere his time his intellect is darkened. 
Be ever head in thine own family ; 
Honor thy mother, but retain control. 
Thou’rt man and thou art Tsar. Thy sister love, 
In thee she finds her sole protector now. 

Feodor [on his knees]. Nay,nay! live! Be our Tsar for years to come. 
We and the people without thee are lost. 

7sar. My work is done; my eyes are growing dim; 
I feel the dark tomb’s icy breath, 


Enter PATRIARCH, PRIESTS, followed by all the BovaRS. They bring the TSARITSA; the 
TSAREVNA enters weeping. 
Who is there ? 
Ah! holy robes....’Tis well. The ceremony 
Of entering into holy orders. So! 
The hour has struck! The Tsar becomes a monk! 
The murky tomb will be henceforth my cell. 
Have patience yet a little, Patriarch! 
I still am Tsar. Pray heed my words, boyars: 
Behold the man whom I successor name. 
Kiss ye the cross to Feodor.... You, Basmanof, 
And ye my friends. Before my tomb I pray you 
Serve him with fervent zeal and faithfulness, 
He is so young and inexperienced. 
Now will ye swear? 
Boyars. We swear. 
Tsar. I am content. 
Forgive me my offences and my sins, 
My voluntary and my secret wrongs. 
Come hither, holy father, I am ready now. 
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Then begins the ceremony of the sacred initiation. Can there 
be conceived anything more dramatic than the voluntary abdication 
of the throne in the presence of Death, the stepping down from the 
proudest position in a mighty realm and entering the order of priest- 
hood, merging personality in an assumed name, becoming subject to 
the darkness, preparing to enter the unknown, as weak and helpless 
as he entered the mystery of life? That was of old the customary 
ending of a reign. 

It is not the climax of the drama; there are three more scenes. 
In the two that follow, the wily Pushkin is protagonist. First he 
plies his seductive arts to win Basmanof to desert the new Tsar and 
support the pretensions of Otrépief. The dialogue takes place ina 
tent, Basmanof having joined the army. Pushkin has come to offer 
Basmanof the Pretender’s friendship and a high place in the realm, 
so soon as he shall be established on the throne. Basmanof meets 
the offer by declaring that the Tsar Feodor has given him high posi- 
tion and appointed him commander of his forces, and that he has 
already taken the oath of allegiance. 

Pushkin urges that the oath was taken not to the person, but to 
the thing,—to the lawful heir to the throne; so that, Dimitri being 
alive, he is absolved from any other oath. Basmanof is not to be 
swerved by such specious argument. “I know,” he says, “ who the 
man is.” 

“Well, granting it is as you say,” argues the other, “ Russia and 
Lithuania have accepted him as Dimitri; and whether he be the 
actual son of Ivan, or only a vulgar Pretender, this much is certain, 
that he will soon or later fling the son of Boris from Moscow.” 

Basmanof proudly declares that so long as he is behind the young 
Tsar his throne will stand firm, that he has abundant troops; and 
he demands how the Pretender, with a few thousand miserable Cos- 
sacks, can withstand him. Pushkin replies,— 


Pushkin. Thou art deceived; thy troops will never rally. 
I will confess our army is a rabble; 
Our Cossacks merely ravage villages ; 
Our Poles are idle boasters, drunken drones ; 


The Russians But what is the use of talk ? 
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I will not try to darken counsel with thee. 

Say! would’st thou know, Basmanof, where our strength lies ? 

Not in the army, not in Poland’s aid, 

But in opinion, popular opinion. 

Thou wottest well the triumphs of Dimitri, 

His peaceable conquests; how, without a blow, 

The cities everywhere have yielded to him, 

And stubborn generals owned the power of mobs! 

Thyself hast seen it. Have your gallant troops 

Joined battle with him? When?... In Boris’s time? 
“Yes? But to-day?... Nay, ’tis too late, Basmanof, 

To breathe upon the dying embers of the war; 

With all thy wit, with all thine iron will, 

Thou’lt not succeed. _ So would it not be wise 

To give a reasonable chance :— 

Proclaim Dimitri Tsar and gain his favor? 

What dost thou think ? 


Basmanof agrees to take the matter into consideration and give 
an answer the next day. But, left alone, the insidious poison works. 
He sees in imagination the mutineers seizing him and delivering him 
over to Otrépief. Treason is everywhere ripening. What will his 
individual faithfulness avail? Were it not better to anticipate the 
stormy bursting of the torrent? But be false to his oath? earn 
obloquy? repay the confidence of the young saintly prince with base 
treachery? He has been no exile in disgrace, to give a specious 
warrant, as in the case of Pushkin, for introducing the Poles into 
Moscow. Can conspiracy and sedition become easy to him who has 
been and is the confidant of the Tsar? And yet death, yet power 
—which shall he choose? The two paths cross sharply, marked 
by signal-posts. There can be no doubt as to honor and dishonor. 

If there is any question as to his course, it is solved in the next 
scene, where Pushkin appears on the tribune in the Lobnoye Myesto, 
or Place of Executions, bids the people kneel, and when they, so 
used to obey, kneel, thus speaks,— 


Pushkin. Ye know how heavenly Providence hath saved 
To us from murderous hands the young Tsarévitch. 
He came to punish him who wrought him ill; 
But on Boris the wrath of God hath fallen. 
All Russia hath submitted to Dimitri; 
38 
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Basmanof, with sincere regret, himself 

Hath brought his regiments to take the oath. 
Dimitri comes to you in love, in peace. 

Say! will ye raise your hands against your Tsar, 
Your rightful Tsar, grandson of Monomakh ? 


And when the mighty shout of the populace, “ We never will!” 
dies out, he again addresses the citizens of Moscow, truckling to the 
baser passions of the people, whose weakness he knows: 


The world knows well how much ye have endured 
Under that cursed interloper’s rule,— 

Disgrace and punishment, dishonor, taxes, 
Forced labor, hunger—ye have felt them all. 
Dimitri, on the other hand, intends 

To favor you,—boyars and nobles, soldiers 
And public functionaries, visitors 

And merchants, and the honorable people. 
And will ye senselessly persist against him, 
And haughtily reject his proffered mercy ? 

He cometh to his father’s ancient throne 
Surrounded by a formidable escort. 

See that ye anger not your Tsar! Fear God! 
And kiss the cross unto your lawful monarch. 
Humble yourselves, and send with all despatch 
Your scribes, boyars, and all your chosen men 
To meet Dimitri at the Bishop's palace, 

And beat the forehead to your sire and lord! 


He takes his departure, and the cry rises among the people that 
the orator was right: “Long live Dimitri our father!” Then a 
muzhik leaps on the tribune and calls upon the mob to follow him 
to the Kreml, to the palace of the Tsars, and deal with “ Boris’s 
whelps!” 

The last scene is short and in measured prose. 

The two children of Boris are under guard in the palace. Feodor 
is looking out of the window, and sees a beggar come to demand 
alms. The soldier standing on the staircase refuses him admittance. 
Feodor pities him, but says, “I am poorer than thou, for thou art 
free to come and go.” 

Ksénia, the sister, deeply veiled, in accordance with the Oriental 
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custom of that time,—a custom inherited from the long Tatar rule,— 
also comes to the window. A crowd has gathered. Some one cries, 
“ Brother and sister, poor children! like birds in a cage.” 

A second objects: “Why waste your pity? The accursed 
brood !” 

The first answers, mildly, “The father was an evil-doer, but the 
children are innocent.” The other retorts with the proverb, “ The 
apple falls not far from the apple-tree.” 

Suddenly Golitsuin, Mosalsky, and several other prominent princes, 
followed by three archers (s¢ve/tsuz) force their way through the crowd. 
Ksénia first perceives them, and her forebodings cause her to cry, 
“O brother! my heart within me sinks.” The people also wonder 
what it means. “ Make room! make room!” they cry; “the boyars 
come.” “What do they want?” And one suggests that they have 
come to swear allegiance to Feodor Godunof. The boyars enter the 
palace; the doors are closed. The people strain their ears. There 
is a dull, muffled sound of blows, a woman’s shriek, an alarum; the 
shrieks die away. Then Mosalsky appears on the stairway and calmly 
announces the palpable lie: 

“Ye people, Marya Godunof and her son Feodor, have killed 
themselves with poison. We have seen their dead bodies.” 

And when the populace, dumb with horror and disbelief, stand 
gaping, he demands why they are silent, and bids them cry, “ Long 
live the Tsar Dimitri Ivanovitch !” 

Thus ends Pushkin’s great drama. 

Historically, events follow one another with fearful rapidity. 
The False Dimitri became Tsar, but the faults of liberality, which 
had caused so much criticism of Boris Godundof, were more flagrant 
than ever. Scandalous Western customs were grafted upon the 
conservative life of the East. Worst of all, the new Tsar ate veal, and 
dined with unwashed hands. He introduced multitudes of Poles. 
A Romish church was erected in the sacred inclosure of the Kreml. 
He condemned to death Vasili Shuisky, one of the purest men of 
the race of Rurik, for conspiracy, and weakly pardoned him just 
as his head was laid upon the block. He had none of the stuff 
of which Richard III. was made. At last the people became so 
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exasperated that they formed a new conspiracy. The Pretender was 
killed; his dead body was brutally maltreated. In order to relieve 
the people of the impression that he was a sort of vampire, who 
might come to life again, it was burned, and the ashes were scat- 
tered to the four winds from a cannon’s mouth. 

It was like sowing dragon’s teeth. Half a dozen pretenders 
seemed to arise from these very ashes. The beautiful Marina, ambi- 
tious of her hold upon the throne of Moscow, claimed to recognize 
in the worst of them—the so-called “ Brigand of Tushino”—the 
murdered Dimitri, and took him for her husband. He marched 
upon the city. 

At this desperate, desolate time—the throne vacant, the Patriarch 
languishing in prison, the Swedes in possession of Novgorod, the Poles 
in the sacred Kreml, brigands everywhere plundering the villages, 
famine and pestilence spreading from town to town—came the great 
national rising under the Butcher Minin and the Prince Pozharsky. 
Mikhail Romanof was elected to the throne, the first of the present 
race, a relative of one of Ivan’s many wives. 

In all this swirl and sweep of dramatic events, it may be imagined 
that the Russian poets have found great opportunities. We shall 
see what Mey and Ostrovsky have done with this material. Nor 
have the dramatists alone chosen it. Glinka, the “ Berlioz of Russia,” 
chose this period for the action of his great opera, “ Zhin dlya 
Tsarya” (“A Life for the Tsar’), and the clever composer, Modest 
Petrovitch Musorgsky, in 1874, took eight of the scenes of the 
drama that we have just been studying, and made them into a series 
of musical tableaux, scéues de passage, lacking unity, as the play 
lacks unity, well called by Tsesar Cui “a musical chronicle.” But 
any one re-reading this summary of the Russian’s play will easily 
see what chances are there offered for the realistic musician, whether 
he take the scherzando passage of the escape of the monk from the 
inn, or the solemn ceremonial of the Tsar’s abdication, or the fierce 
dramatic murder of the young Tsar and his family. 

Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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THE ALLEGORY IN “HAMLET.” 


Tue allegory in Shakespeare’s greatest work concerns the whole 
course of modern thought and action. The three persons who set 
it forth are all young men, and they all have the same impelling 
motive. Each of them has lost his father by a violent death, and 
each makes vengeance and reparation the object of his life. But 
each carries out his plan in his own way, and these three ways are 
the signs of three modern types of character. 

Hamlet is practically what it is now the custom to call an agnos- 
tic, and his agnosticism paralyzes his will. While wasting his time 
in an endless round of speculation, he is oppressed by a despairing 
consciousness that his sworn obligation is not likely to be fulfilled, 
and when he at last rushes into action it is in the desperate way 
which defeats his own purpose. George Macdonald notices that 
Hamlet is made a student of Wittenberg, the Protestant college 
closely identified with Martin Luther, and he sees a connection 
between this circumstance and Hamlet’s speculative habit of mind. 
Protestantism had opened the way for freedom of thought and 
speech, and one of the results of this newly-gained freedom was 
agnosticism, or free-thought carried to an injurious extremity. 

The second of the three types is represented by Laertes, who is 
the exact opposite of Hamlet. He is sent to study at Paris, which 
in Shakespeare’s day was recognized as a centre of Roman Catholic 
theology. There he is taught that he has no right to think inde- 
pendently, but must depend for guidance on the holy church of 
Rome. This teaching, with the training that preceded it, narrows 
and weakens his mind just as agnosticism had enervated Hamlet’s 
will. When his father is killed, Laertes does not stop to speculate 
about the matter at all, but comes home in wild rage, and ready to 
kill any man whose name has been connected with the murder. 
But his habit of submission to guidance is so strong, that when the 
king proposes a scheme for gaining his revenge by stratagem, he 
accepts it at once, and takes part in carrying out the plot which 
ends so disastrously for the plotters and their victim. He and 
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Hamlet typify the men who think too much and those who hardly 
think at all, and both of them act at last with the same rash and 
ruinous haste. If the progress of the human race depended on 
what they accomplish, civilization would advance very slowly, or 
not at all. 

Fortunately for the world, there is another type, which is not 
cramped and emasculated by going too far in any direction, and 
Shakespeare draws its picture in Fortinbras. This character is 
sometimes left out of the play on the stage, because actors per- 
sonating Hamlet wish to make the latter’s death the climax of the 
performance. But to any one who reads the drama, and thinks of 
its inner meaning, Fortinbras brings in the true climax, and to leave 
out his part is like breaking off the head of the Apollo Belvedere. 
Such a piece of vandalism as that is something Shakespeare would 
hardly have tolerated. Fortinbras has the same grievance that 
furnished the motive power for Hamlet and Laertes. His father 
had been killed by the late king of Denmark, who then gained 
part of his patrimony. He determines to redress both wrongs at 
once, and works for this end with that glacial steadiness which 
Goethe says is without haste and without rest. He thinks inde- 
pendently, but never lets thought clog his action in the slightest 
degree. Having raised an army, he was marching towards Denmark, 
when the protest of the Danish king made his uncle, who was the 
king of Norway, order him to give up the attempt. He ostensibly 
obeyed this command, because resistance would have made him a 
rebel, and so injured his cause; but instead of disbanding his army, 
he held it intact as a means of defence against the hostile Poles. 
He reserved the right to pass through Denmark, and continued 
to watch all that went on at the Danish court like a hawk intent on 
its prey. When the right time came he marched into Elsinore, 
to find both the king and Hamlet dead and nobody ready to offer 
any resistance. His patient waiting and steady devotion to his aim 
had not only enabled him to carry out his original purpose, but 
made him sovereign of Denmark as well. He is the true king,— 
the man who caz,—and he establishes his right to rule as the old 
Teutonic cannings did when their warriors raised them on shields 
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above the heads of the crowd and called them the acknowledged 
strongest. Such men as he win their battles now by the same 
means. Their thought never weakens their action, and their faith 
never surrenders to fanaticism; but their minds and wills work 
together for what they determine to gain. 

In the old Greek mythology the three types in question were 
represented by the Titan brothers, Prometheus, Epimetheus, and 
Atlas. Hamlet corresponds to Prometheus, or the fore-thinker, the 
man who thought beforehand and too much; Laertes represents 
Epimetheus, or the after-thinker, who never began to think until 
it was too late for thinking to be of any use; Fortinbras, whose 
name means Strong-in-Arm, was the giant Atlas, the mighty man 
who steadily held up the sky over the world. The fact that the 
name Prometheus was really derived from the Sanscrit word for a 
fire-stick—as Mr. Symonds observes in his “ Greek Poets”—does 
not affect the question at all; for the original meaning was for- 
gotten in Greece,—probably because the fire-stick ceased to be 
used,—and the name was materially altered. 

Still further back we find the same triad in the religion of 
Hindostan, under the names of Brahma, the creator; Sheva, the 
destroyer; and Vishnu, the protector and preserver of the human 
race. Indeed, the superstitious regard for the number three which 
has prevailed so generally in various parts of the world, and has 
appeared in connection with widely separated religions, seems to 
have grown out of the same ancient idea of two opposing forces 
in nature, with a third principle beneficently supplying what they 
lacked or left wanting. 

The general resemblance between Hamlet and the ancient Greek 
tragedies becomes a particular one in the play of Orestes. Hamlet 
and Orestes not only have the same motive for action, but each of 
them has his grief for his father’s murder made more terrible by 
knowing that his own mother took part in the crime. But this 
very circumstance brings out one striking difference between the 
a difference due to characteristics 





ancient and the modern drama, 
of race,—Hamlet has the Teutonic repugnance to holding a woman 
responsible even for murder; and, though he cannot think of his 
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mother without shuddering, he never gives the slightest indication 
that he intends to kill anybody but the king. Moreover, he was 
expressly forbidden to include her in his vengeance by the ghost 
of his father himself, who said to him,— 


, 


‘“* But, howsoever thou pursw’st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her.” 


Orestes kills Clytemnestra as well as AZgisthus, and, though this 
brings on the torment he has to undergo, he recognizes his punish- 
ment as the result of nothing but matricide. If Clytemnestra had 
not been his mother, he might have killed her without either offend- 
ing the Furies or giving any shock to Hellenic sensibilities or taste. 
The ancient Greeks were too familiar with the butchery of women 
and children to let most of them make any special distinction of 
that sort between a woman and a man. 

Yet, if either of these two men had less reason than the other 
to respect women, it was certainly Hamlet; for, while Ophelia’s 
weakness made her a nonentity, Electra is one of the most beautiful 
female characters on all the tragic stage. She and Antigone are 
such women as might have been imagined by Shakespeare, and 
either of them could have changed Hamlet’s whole view of life. 
The women with whom he is really brought into contact belong 
to the two classes which are often said to be the only ones recog- 
nized by Thackeray,—weak women and bad women. That charge 
against Thackeray is not entirely a fair one; but if there were no 
more ground for it in his case than there is in Shakespeare’s, it 
would never have been made. 

No play by Shakespeare is a better example than “ Hamlet” of 
the author’s way of fulfilling the duty he and all other great poets 
have to perform. Without any apparent effort, and without seeming 
to range himself on one side or the other, he sets forth the lessons 
he has to teach by a process that is a reproduction of life itself. 
The allegory underlies the action, and makes its influence felt even 
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by those who have no positive consciousness of its existence. It 
is not likely that Shakespeare reduced it to an exact form in his 
own mind; but he drew so closely from nature that he gave the 
moral as nature itself gives it. This is the process that the greatest 
lights of literature have always followed, and the spirit of truth 
they breathe into their work is the highest kind of inspiration. 


Witham Ward Crane. 


A BRIEF FOR OPHELIA. 


“ SHAKESPEARE has no heroes,” says Ruskin; “he has only 
heroines. There is not one entirely heroic figure in all his plays, 
except the slight sketch of Henry the Fifth. . . . Whereas there 
is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast in 
grave hope and errorless purpose. . . . The catastrophe of every 
play is caused always by the fault or folly of a man; the redemp- 
tion, if there be any, is by the wisdom and virtue of a woman, and 
failing that, there is none. ... He represents them as infallibly 
faithful and wise counsellors,—incorruptibly just and pure examples, 
even when they cannot save. ... Though there are . . . wicked 
women among the principal figures, . . . they are felt at once to be 
frightful exceptions to the ordinary laws of life.’ But he adds,— 
and here the writer begs leave to differ from him,—“ There is but one 
weak woman—Ophelia; and it is because she fails Hamlet at the 
critical moment, and is not, and cannot in her nature be, a guide to 
him when he needs her most, that all the bitter catastrophe follows.” 
Weakness could better be applied to other of Shakespeare’s heroines 
than to sweet, innocent Ophelia. Dzd she fail Hamlet at the critical 
moment? Let us gather up the facts and see. 

Imagine how, in seclusion, she was brought up far away from 
the court, having no companions but nature and her own gentle 
heart, and, as Lady Martin suggests, “lulled to sleep at night by 
the country songs, whose words (in true country fashion, not too 
refined) come back again vividly to her memory, with the fitting 
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melodies, only, as such things but strangely do, when her wits have 
flown.” 

Suddenly thrust all unprepared upon the gay court life, is it any 
wonder that she was fascinated by the romantic, moody, scholarly 
Hamlet, and that when she heard “the honey of his music vows,” 
she believed him, and returned the love, though never confessing it? 
Think of the shock to her pure, loving, delicate nature, when her 
brother rudely and almost brutally tells her that Hamlet is but 
trifling, and that to lose her heart would be but to lose her honor. 
Troubled and distressed, her father adds yet more to the shock 
which has appalled her heretofore serene, and always modest spirit, 
ordering her, henceforth, to ‘‘ be somewhat scanter” of her “ maiden 
presence.” In answer to her father’s demand “Give me up the 
truth,” she says,— 

‘“‘ He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me.’’ 
Polonius answers,— 


“ Affection! pooh! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them ?” 


and poor Ophelia in bewilderment answers, “I do not know, my 
lord, what I should think.” 

Did she then fail Hamlet, when, in obedience to her father’s 
command not to “slander any moment's leisure with the Lord 
Hamlet,” she said, “I shall obey, my lord”? Was this weakness ? 
Was it not rather strength, which could resist the longing of her 
heart, and wait for the proofs of Hamlet’s affection? Would it not 
rather show a pitiable weakness in Hamlet, to be crushed by this, 
without even attempting, as we are obliged to infer, to gain Polonius’s 
consent and favor? Many critics have doubted Hamlet’s love for 
Ophelia, but we cannot question it when we read the following: 

Polonius. Wow now, Ophelia! what’s the matter ? 
Ophelia. O, my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted ! 
Polonius. ‘With what, i’ the name of God? 
Ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doubiet ail unbrac’d; 
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No hat upon his head; his stockings foul’d, 

Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ankle ; 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 

And with a look so piteous in purport, 

As if he had been loosed out of hell, 

To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 
Polonius. Mad for thy love? 


Ophelia. My lord, I do not know ; 
But truly, I do fear it. 
Polonius. What said he? 


Ophelia. He took me by the wrist and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 

And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 
And with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And to the last, bended their light on me.” 


Did Hamlet not feel in his anguish, and in the horror which had 
entered into his life, that it would be an added guilt, were he to 
bring this “sweet maid” under the shadow with him; and was not 
this a parting which “shattered” him, and made him overact his 
part, when—to prove his love,—in obedience to her father and the 
queen—Ophelia timidly offered to return his remembrances, given 
“with words . . . as made the things more rich” ? 

Ophelia, in obedience to her father’s command, had “ repelled his 
letters, and denied his access,” but when he entered her closet un- 
bidden, pale and haggard,—with an outburst of love, sorrow, and 
fright, she told her father, hoping thereby to rouse his pity,—but 
Hamlet’s fierce, mistaken renunciation of her had been made. Did 
she fail him hex, when in order to relieve and help him in his sup- 
posed madness, she shrinkingly put herself in his way, and instead 
of the love she hoped for, received insulting, scathing words, with 
only pity for his madness? No word, no thought for herself—only, 
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“O help him, you sweet heavens,” and “O heavenly powers restore 
him.” And then those hopelessly sad words wrung from her as he 
left her, ending with,— 
“O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see !”— 

did they show weakness and self-pity? It was the sight of the 
“noble mind so o’erthrown,” that called it forth. But in crushing 
down his own love, Hamlet did break her heart,—the sorrow for 
him was followed by a sense of her own desolation. Notice how 
tenderly and forgivingly she treats him later, in the second scene 
of the third act! 

Was her untruth about her father weak? It may have been 
wrong, but was it weak, to let Hamlet’s storm of wrath fall upon 
her own head instead of that of her eavesdropping father ? 

erhaps she failed Hamlet, when, hearing of her father’s death 
by his hand, her mind, unequal to the strain of all the anguish 
through which she had passed, gave way! 

Or, perhaps, “ divided from herself and her fair judgment,” she 
failed him when 

**On the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook.’’ 


Crane Walton. 


THE LESSON OF “CYMBELINE.”* 


How shall we study Shakespeare? There is an Amherst Col- 
lege tradition that when a certain Professor Emerson was once to 
begin a course of lectures before that University, the President 
said to him, “ Professor, I suppose you begin your lectures on zo- 
ology by laying down certain fixed rules and laws that govern the 
science.” “No,” replied Professor Emerson; “I shall begin with a 
bushel of clams.” 





* Read before the Baltimore Shakespeare Club, December 16, 1890. 
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The moral of which is that the best method of studying Shake- 
speare is to begin, not with a study of dramatic unities, nor of the 
Greek, classical, or French drama, but by reading Shakespeare. I 
emphasize the reading of Shakespeare, as it is al! too common in 
our days for people to read all about an author, and all manner 
of essays and commentaries on his writings, and yet not read the 
author himself. 

We hear very much of the “inductive method” of criticism and 
of historical study, and, while I dread using in a social club a word 
that has such a pedantic sound, it is precisely because it is not 
pedantic, in the usual sense of the word, that I advise the inductive 
method of studying Shakespeare. 

What is this inductive method? As understood by the writer, 
it is simply the method pursued with the clams by Professor 
Emerson,—that is, opening them and finding out their organic sub- 
stances. We must open our Shakespeare, read him, and find out 
—or try to—just what he is teaching us, As it is not probable that 
a student would at once be able to report upon the chemical com- 
ponents of the clams, so, at the first reading, one must not expect to 
entirely grasp all the great poet’s thought. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that even at the first reading of nearly any of the plays he 
will realize that never poet wrote like this poet, and the more he 
reads the more deeply this impression will fasten itself upon his 
mind. As a great student and scholar once said to me, * Shake- 
speare’s mind was surely a miraculous creation.” No writer in any 
tongue has ever so thoroughly comprehended his own creations. 
How completely he enters into the spirit of the characters in every 
drama! Be they kings, queens, cardinals, soldiers, sailors, teachers, 
lovers, fools, clowns, or whatever you like, Shakespeare penetrates 
into their very hearts, lives with them, loves with them, fights with 
them, dies with them. 

Read the play as you read a book ina foreign language,—getting 
first its general drift without stopping to look out every word or 
phrase you do not fully comprehend; that done, read again, looking 
out carefully these doubtful words and phrases, and ascertaining their 
probable and most rational meaning from the notes in any good 
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edition ; but don’t waste your time by studying the twenty-two pages 
of controversy over the probable meaning of the famous phrase 
“ runaway’s eyes,” given in Furness’s “variorum” edition of “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” Life is too short,and Shakespeare’s probable intent too 
plain, to ponder the pros and cons of its being a misprint. 

After reading a play, ascertain the story, or stories, on which 
the play was founded, or at least read a brief résumé of. such. This 
will enable you to realize the wonderful art of the poet, and to reply 
to those who flippantly say that he was merely a genius. You will 
then see that he was the highest of all types of genius,—one who 
uses the gift God has given him, and by study and hard work makes 
himself a consummate artist. 

Two errors are to be avoided in Shakespeare study,—one in 
seeking to find a deep moral in every sentence, or a thorough and 
exhaustive knowledge on every subject of which he writes. You 
will not find them in the Plays, though many commentators claim 
to do so. 

The second error, and one more often made of late, is to say 
that Shakespeare wrote solely for his own amusement, and to make 
money, and was careless how he did it, so long as the play was suc- 
cessful and profitable. No one can read that admirable book of 
Professor Moulton, “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,” to which I 
frankly acknowledge my indebtedness in my treatment of a portion 
of my subject, without realizing that the poet was most painstaking 
and careful with his plots; if he took, as he did, old stories, he recast 
and fused the materials, so that the baser materials were dissolved, 
the dross floated away, and their residuum was burnished into the 
brightest gold. <A striking example of this is discussed in Professor 
Moulton’s essay on “ The Merchant of Venice.” 

On “ Cymbeline” I find fewer notes and less criticism than on 
almost any other play of recognized merit. Yet it was one of the 
plays of Shakespeare’s ripest manhood, being contemporaneous with 
“The Winter’s Tale,” to which it has some resemblance, and “ The 
Tempest.” It has well been called “A Tragedy with a Happy 
Ending.” 


Strangely enough, some of the commentators say that the play 
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teaches no lesson. This is as foolish as, on the other hand, are the 
views of those that assert that the poet herein showed a knowledge of 
the properties of ether or of chloroform as anesthetics, antedating 
Doctors Wells and Morton, because Imogen is put into a long 
sleep by the use of a drug prepared by a court physician. 

There are at least two well-defined lessons to be learned from 


this play. First, the folly of the husband who doubts a loyal, loving 


wife. Second, the loveliness and purity of womanhood as opposed 
to man’s unreasonable jealousy. 

One can but feel that, like Alkestis, the wife of King Admetos, 
who delivered her husband from death by offering herself as a sub- 
stitute without remonstrance on his part, Imogen might have felt in 
the years following their re-union something bordering on contempt 
for the husband who had doubted her. Love can be tested beyond 
endurance, and, as Admetos is despised by man for his selfishness, so 
Posthumus merits severe criticism for permitting his wife’s name and 
the question of her purity to be dragged into a tavern discussion 
with a set of strangers. Men feel that Imogen would have been 
justified in treating him as the hero of the story of “ The Glove’— 
told in verse by Schiller, Leigh Hunt, and Browning—treated the 
woman who sent him into the lion’s den after that ornamental article 
of her apparel. Selfishness is not conducive to respect, even if it is 
forgiven by love. 

Contrast the manner in which Imogen receives the report of 
her husband’s unfaithfulness from the wily Iachimo, and that in 
which Posthumus receives the same false report concerning his wife. 
She has no reproaches for him, her only angry phrases being in 
allusion to the supposed temptress: “Some painted jay of Italy 
has betrayed him;” while he, on the other hand, has no word of 
mercy or of doubt, but vows vengeance on her he should never 
have doubted. 

Jealousy unfounded and unreasonable on the part of man is a 
favorite subject with Shakespeare. Imogen, Hermione, Desdemona, 
are all its victims, and if only one of them meets death in conse- 
quence, it is no fault of their husbands. Of the three, she who 
suffers was at least untruthful, if made so by her fear; while Hermi- 
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one was the least forgiving, as you will note by studying her words 
in the last scene of the play, when her rejoicings at her restoration 
to her old position are solely addressed to her long-lost daughter ; 
but of the three she had been most unreasonably sinned against. 
Conscious that in truth she has not given occasion to the shadow 
of a suspicion, Imogen is less resentful than Hermione, while for 
Posthumus it may be pleaded that he had more seeming occasion 
for jealousy than Othello or Leontes, and hence merited less severe 
punishment. 

The wanderings of Imogen in her boyish dress may be com- 
pared with those of Rosalind and Viola. Like the former’s, they 
were forced upon her by the evil passions of men, while Viola was 
simply the subject of a shipwreck. 

Another thing to be noted in this play is the blind infatuation 
of Cymbeline for his handsome if somewhat mature wife, which is 
paralleled by that of Claudius for Gertrude of Denmark in “ Ham- 
let,” and the thoroughly masculine way in which he excuses it. 


“ Mine eyes 
Were not at fault, for she was beautiful; 
Mine ears that heard her flattery, nor my heart, 
That thought her like her seeming. 

It had been vicious 

To have more mistrusted her: Yet, oh my daughter; 
That it was folly in me, ¢Aoz mightst say 
And prove it in thy feeling. 


Heaven mend all.” 


What is the final lesson? The faith of woman, the unfaith of 
man. The woman who wishes to be idolized must hold herself some- 
what aloof from man, even if she dotes on him; the man who pos- 
sesses the love of such a woman, must not make it a subject of 
gossip or discussion. Posthumus should have remembered that, as 
a bully is generally a coward, a boastful rake is generally a liar, and 
instead of accepting Iachimo’s wager, should have kicked him into 
the street for proposing it. 

Still loyal to the oft-expressed conviction that Viola is all in 
all the most perfect ideal of girlhood that Shakespeare ever created, 
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study of this play forces the admission that Imogen is the highest 
type of wife. The one is the lovely wild flower found on the moun- 
tain-sides of Illyria; the other, the rich red rose that blossoms best 


in the soil of dear old England. 
Henry P. Goddard. 


VARIANTS OF BROWNING'S “PIETRO OF ABANO.” 


Brownino’s choice of subject-matter is apt to be as vital a process 
of his poetic conception as the method of expression he finds fit. 
His material seems to undergo a change—a sort of recreation by 
some peculiarly modern poetic chemistry—before it is wrought into 
the shape in which the public knows the finished product. But of 
one of his oddest poems several variants may be found, and this fact 
makes it an instance of his literary method worth especial con- 
sideration. 

Here are the variants. The first is to be found in Thirlwall’s 
“Letters to a Friend,” vol. ii. pp. 66-69, as follows: 


“Prince Viravara came to the court of Sudraka, the Maharajah 
of the Carnatic, and, having been admitted into the royal presence, 
proposed to enter the Rajah’s service as body-guard for proper pay. 
‘How much?’ asked Sudraka. ‘Five hundred gold pieces a day,’ 
answered Viravara. The Rajah was startled at the demand, and 
asked, ‘ Why, what retinue bringest thou with thee?’ ‘My two arms 
and my sword,’ replied Viravara. On this Sudraka flatly refused, and 
Viravara withdrew. But, presently, the Rajah was advised by his 
ministers to make a trial of the stranger for four days, in which it 
might be ascertained whether he was worth so high a salary. So 
Viravara was recalled, and solemnly installed in office with the betel- 
nut, and received the first payment of five hundred gold pieces, and 
stationed himself, sword in hand, at the Rajah’s door, remaining 
there day and night, until sent home by the Rajah himself. 

In the mean while strict inquiry was privately made, by the 
Rajah’s orders, as to the way in which Viravara spent his pay ; and 
it was found that one-half was given to the gods and the Brahmins, 
and of the remainder one-half to the poor, a quarter only being 
applied to his own maintenance. 

39 
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One very dark night the Rajah, being in his room, heard a 
strange sound, as of a woman sobbing aloud. ‘Who is in waiting ?’ 
he called out. ‘I, sire,’ said Viravara. ‘Goand search out the cause 
of this sobbing,’ said the Rajah.’ ‘I go, sire,’ said Viravara, and set 
off. But the next moment the Rajah bethought himself. ‘It was 
wrong,’ he said to himself, ‘to send this royal youth alone in such a 
night, of darkness thick enough to be run through with a needle. 
I must go after him.’ So, taking his sword, he followed Viravara, 
who, led by the sound, went out of the town. 

In a lone spot Viravara found the weeper, a beautiful woman 
richly attired, and asked her who she was, and why she wept so 
bitterly. ‘I,’ said she, ‘am the Rajah’s Lakshmi,’ his fortune or 
good genius. ‘Long have I reposed happily in the shade of his 
arm; but now I am going to leave him to his ruin.’ ‘Is there no 
way of keeping you there?’ asked Viravara. The Lakshmi replied, 
‘If thou wilt make sacrifice of thy son Saktidhira, who is gifted 
with the thirty-two auspicious tokens of excellence, to the Goddess 
Sarvamangala, I will prolong my stay. Not else;’ and, so saying, 
disappeared. 

Viravara then went home, roused his wife and son from their 
sleep, and related what he had seen and heard. Saktidhira exclaimed, 
with joy, ‘Oh, happy I, that such noble use can be made of me to 
preserve our master’s throne! why delay ? A praiseworthy employ- 
ment of the body is this. For, as the saying is, a wise man will 
give up riches and life itself for the sake of his neighbor: death 
being inevitable, he will prefer to devote himself for a good end.’ 
The mother said, ‘How else can we make due return for the extra- 
ordinary salary we enjoy ?’ 

So all proceeded to the temple of Sarvamangala, where, after 
prayer for the prosperity of Sudraka, Viravara besought the Goddess 
to accept his offering, and cut off his son’s head. He then reflected 
that he had now earned the Rajah’s gold, and that after the loss of 
his son life was worthless to him, and cut off his own head. His 
wife, seeing herself so bereaved, followed his example. 

All this was seen by Sudraka with astonishment and admiration. 
‘ Little creatures,’ he cried, ‘such as I live and die; but a man like 
this there never was before in the world, and never will be. What 
is my kingdom worth without him?’ So saying, he raised his sword 
to kill himself, but his arm was stayed by Sarvamangala: ‘ Enough, 
my son. I take thee into my favor. Thy kingdom is safe to the 
end of thy life.’ ‘ Goddess,’ cried Sudraka, ‘if thou pitiest me, let 
Viravara, with his wife and son, live with me for the rest of my days, 
or I follow them in death.’ ‘I am well pleased, my son,’ said the 
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Goddess, ‘ with thy magnanimity and tenderness. Go and prosper: 
the prince and his family shall live. So saying, she disappeared. 
Viravara went home with his wife and son, and Sudraka returned 
to his palace unobserved. Next morning, seeing Viravara at his post, 
he questioned him as to what he had found. ‘Sire,’ said Viravara, 
‘the weeping woman at the sight of me disappeared, and I have no 
other tidings to relate.’ Then the Rajah thought, ‘What heroism 
and what modesty! How complete is this man in every virtue!’ 
And forthwith he assembled all his nobles, and, having recounted 
the whole history, resigned the throne of the Carnatic to Viravara.” 


The two following versions are also given in the same volume of 
Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters. The first is prefaced quaintly by ‘ The 
Maxim: A base person should not be raised to high estate.” The 
second, Thirlwall says, is taken from a collection of Spanish stories 
of the fourteenth century—‘El Conde Lucanor.” 


“Tn a forest of the South once lived a very holy Muni, who by 
extraordinary austerities had gained almost unlimited powers over 
nature. He was also a kind-hearted man. One day he saw a crow 
carrying off a little mouse. He bade the crow give it up, and reared 
it with grains of rice till it had grown up to full mousehood. One 
day, as the mouse was playing near him, it saw a cat, and in terror 
ran up the Muni’s leg to take shelter in his bosom. ‘ Poor mouse,’ 
said the Muni, ‘be thou a cat.’ And so it was. Puss now inspired 
terror, but felt none; until one day a big dog came up. Puss put 
up her back in horror. ‘Poor pussy,’ said the Muni, ‘be thou a 
dog.’ And so it was. ‘Who is afraid now?’ thought the dog. But 
one day, having seen a tiger prowling about, he came to the Muni 
with his tail between his legs. ‘ Poor dog,’ said the Muni, ‘ be thou 
a tiger. And so it was. The tiger stayed with the Muni, who 
thought of him only as of a pet mouse. Seeing them together, 
people said, ‘Ah! there is the saint and the tiger that was once a 
little mouse.’ Upon this the tiger began to reflect within himself: 
‘As long as this Muni lives everybody will know from what a low 
condition I sprang. Therefore I must get rid of him.’ But the 
Muni, seeing the tiger ready to spring, said, ‘ Wicked tiger, be thou 
a mouse.’ And so it was. And the mouse was presently picked up 
by a bird, and never came down again.” 


“Tn a small house in a retired part of Seville lived Don Manuel 
Fulano, with his elderly housekeeper Jacinta. Don Manuel seldom 
stirred out, but was all day in his study. He had the reputation of 
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being a wonderfully learned man, indeed of knowing more than he 
ought. For, as he had several Hebrew and Arabic books, the char- 
acters of which looked very much like gramarye, he was believed 
to be versed in magic, the white kind at least, if not the black. 

One day Jacinta told him there was a young man at the door, 
who had a letter for him. He ordered him to be shown in. The 
youth, quite a stripling, whose name was Diego Perez, had brought 
a letter of recommendation from a friend of Don Manuel. 

Don Manuel received him courteously, and asked what he could 
do for him. Diego then stated that he was going to the University 
of Salamanca to pursue his studies with a view of entering holy 
orders; but he admitted that he was not free from ambition, and 
desired to rise in the world. But having no friends to back him, he 
had come to Don Manuel in hopes of getting some little charm, or 
spell, or amulet, or any of those things which he knew so well, to 
bring him good luck. On hearing this, Don Manuel went to the 
door of his study, and, opening it, called out, ‘Jacinta, roast the 
partridges ; Don Diego will stay to dinner.’ Diego, however, thank- 
ing him for his hospitality, was obliged to decline it, as the muleteer 
with whom he was to travel was waiting for him, and he again pre- 
ferred his request. Don Manuel then said, ‘My young friend, the 
best thing I can give you is a piece of advice. Work hard; do your 
duty; say your prayers; and leave the rest to Providence. How- 
ever,’ he added, seeing that Diego seemed disappointed, ‘I shall be 
ready to help you with all the good offices in my power.’ On this 
Diego took his leave, rather vexed than edified by the advice, and 
only a little comforted by the promise. 

At Salamanca his career was very brilliant. He took first the 
bachelor’s and then the doctor’s degree with extraordinary écdat. 
The fame of his exercises in the schools reached the Bishop of 
Burgos, who promoted him to a stall in his cathedral, and not long 
after on the death of the dean he was elected by the chapter to fill 
his place. His name even reached the Court, and the king nomi- 
nated him to the Bishopric of Avila. The new prelate himself was 
amazed at the rapidity of his elevation, and, though he was fully 
conscious of his own merits, there were moments when he sus- 
pected that he must have owed a part of his good fortune to the 
good offices of Don Manuel. 

But all this was nothing compared to what lay in store for him. 
He was raised to the Archbishopric of Toledo, and received the 
ordinary adjunct of a cardinal’s hat. Soon after, the Pope died, 
and Diego went to Rome for the conclave. Through some singular 
combination a majority of votes fell to him, He almost fainted 
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when it was announced to him. Canon, Dean, Bishop, Archbishop, 
Cardinal, and—now not much turned of forty—Pope! 

One morning the cardinal in waiting announced to the Pope 
that there was an old Spaniard, named Don Manuel Fulano, who 
solicited an audience of His Holiness, whom he pretended to have 
known in his youth. The Pope was dreadfully annoyed by this 
reminiscence of his low beginnings, but ordered Don Manuel to be 
admitted. Don Manuel came in with a cheerful and confident air, 
which provoked the Pope still more. Assuming a look of the 
sternest displeasure, he said, ‘Don Manuel, we are surprised that 
you should presume to venture into our presence. We know that 
you were commonly reported to be given to forbidden arts. Think 
yourself well off that you are permitted to leave Rome. If you 
stay a day longer in our capital you will be lodged in the prisons of 
the Holy Office. Don Manuel made no answer, but, going to the 
door, called out, ‘Jacinta, you need not put down the partridges. 
Don Diego will not stay to dinner.’ And, lo! Diego found him- 
self at Don Manuel’s door—with his way yet to make in the world.” 


The last version of the story—perhaps the most interesting of 
all in comparison with Browning’s—is by Adelbert von Chamisso, 
and is set down here as roughly translated in prose from his 
“Gedichte,” to be found in the Berlin edition of 1879 at p. 184. 
Chamisso entitles it “ Vetter Anselmo.” 


COUSIN ANSELMO. 


The Secret Art, which has since been lost, was yet flourishing 
in Toledo; and well known was that wise master Yglano, the magi- 
cian and necromancer. One evening, as he was musing before the 
hour-glass in his museum, his cousin Anselmo, a rare visitor indeed, 
entered, almost humbly. 

“Sir cousin Anselmo, what brings me this good fortune? What 
at last brings you back? You seemed, formerly, to get on very 
well without concerning yourself about your kin.” 

“Do not be cruel and unjust, Sir cousin, and do at last learn to 
understand me. It was reverence only that kept me far from Toledo’s 
shining star,—from Don Yglano. Oh, could you know how my 
bosom rose when I heard your praises; how proudly I used to 
chime in and say, ‘ He is a model for us all!’ Here one cried out, 
‘Never before did the world see such a man, who rules at once so 
powerfully and so wisely over the sombre domain of the spirits.’ 
There another shouted, ‘ He is the very gold of science, its ore and 
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force, firm as a man yet mild as a child,—a complete picture of 
virtue!’ But you, thus praised by all to my joy, were yet belittled 
by one, and his blame, know thou, is the worm that gnaws my 
heart. This one said, ‘ But how is it that this lion and lamb and 
eagle of yours ignominiously forgets that good man Anselmo, his 
own cousin ?’” 

“ And, pray, what did you say to that? I would like to know, 
in order to draw a lesson from it; surely you stood up for me 
bravely ?” 

“But how could I, standing there as I did in rags, starving, pale, 
and emaciated, whom the accuser had only to put in evidence? 
I ask you to look upon me: did ever a dead beggar in his grave 
present a more pitiful spectacle? Oh, wipe out this disgrace, which 
falls most heavily upon yourself, as, indeed, the reviler said. Get me 
a living or a bishopric. Just bargain for it with the devil, and you 
and he shall have my body and soul forever.” 

“Sir cousin, Sir cousin, pardon me! From God alone proceeds 
my craft. Understand me aright, from God alone. With the devil 
I have nothing to do.” 

“Of course! from God. Did I not say so? It is hunger that 
speaks in me. With God’s help, cousin, help me to bread, and count 
me yours for life and death.” 

“ And will you then, in grateful recognition, repay the good I do 
you, if ever I should want a protector for my son ?” 

“ Gratefully, yes, and with infinite joy! For gratefulness is just 
the virtue, the only one perhaps, of which my heart may truly boast. 
They have told you a deal of bad about me, accused me of many a 
vice, calumniated me always. Alas! not always without a cause. 
I know, cousin, that I have erred, rejected the good and elected the 
bad, waded in sin up to my knees; but ungrateful—that I never 
was! O gratefulness, thou sweet duty, thou joy of heaven, thou 
light of heaven, how have I engraved you upon my conscience, how 
have I always cherished you as holy! And your dear, excellent son 
—how do I love my dear kinsman already! Oh what a fortune is 
gratefulness! Oh that I already had opportunity to prove mine!” 

“Go slowly, go slowly; that is yet in the future, and I mean to 
be mindful of the present. There comes Dame Martha to ask me 
what I want for my supper. Listen, Dame Martha, prepare for a 
guest: that is right, is it not, cousin? You have two fowls ready, 
but don’t put the second one on the spit till I bid you. But now 
fetch yonder bottle, and that bumper, and fill it for me with the noble 
wine, but pour it out from on high, so that it may pearl and foam. 
Meanwhile, cousin, come closer inside this circle on the floor; there! 
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Now take the hour-glass in your hand, and keep close watch of the 
running sand. It is just an experiment. You know the beginning, 
but I know the end. Ste hocus pocus, abracadabra! We are still 
here and think we are there.” 

Don Yglano mumbled these words and breathed on him; and 
Anselmo stood like a wooden saint, with eyes staring and distorted. 

= The messengers have come. Anselmo, you have 
this hour been made bishop ; do you hear?—bishop! Does your 
heart stop beating for joy? Throw off your rags, gray with age, at 
once, and don the silken purple; learn to raise your hand in bless- 
ing. Upon your breast the cross, all shining, and on your finger the 
seal-ring. Put on, Anselmo, the full habit, and go forth as a proud 
prelate. 

And when he felt at home in his palace, and the walls were 
glittering about him, he leaned out of the window and looked into 
the street. He would have liked to ask of the people below,— 
Well, you trash, just tell me, how do I look up here, does not this 
splendid house befit me? But soon he grew lonely, and was almost 
afraid in his loneliness. So then a ‘niece’ followed him, at once the 
talk of Toledo. 

The child was proud and changeable of mood, as such nieces 
will be at times; and she would wear a silken gown, and she wanted 
pearls and other trinkets. She soon ruled in house and church, 
and it was sunshine or rain as she decreed. But, no matter what 
she did, he liked her, although he disapproved; and it came to pass 
thus, through anger and happiness, that he forgot cousin Yglano 
entirely. 

Once, while he was making merry at table, something strange 
happened. The door opened, and in came Yglano’s forgotten form. 

“ The Lord be with you, cousin; I am rejoiced to see you well ; 
nor do I repent of what I have done for you, so long as you are a 
contented man. But the world is round, and so it rolls, and now I 
am the supplicant; remember, I spoke to you of my son. Take 
care of him now, and I shall be rewarded. The small living that 
is just vacant, you know, and which you are to dispose of, that 
would just be what I wish for him.” 

“ The living,” hastily interposed the “ niece,” “is already disposed 
of, I am sorry to say. My brother gets it; you will admit that he 
has the nearest right toit. But at the next opportunity—in future— 
sometime, perhaps, your son shall have his; is it our fault that it 
can't be done to-day? The kinsman must wait—patience, patience !” 

“Must wait! Yes.” Thus to the same purpose ran the worthy 
bishop’s sermon. “ Her brother—my nephew—that can’t be altered. 
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The thing is as she says. A bishopric is not a kingdom. I am 
plagued like any one, hampered on all sides, and beleaguered by 
beggars. They have the benefits, I the pains; I cannot help them 
all at the same time, each one according to his desire; a cardinal, 
forsooth, might do more. Indeed, cousin, had you made me a 
cardinal, and my power were equal to my honest will,—then, by my 
oath, I would help you!” 

Thereupon said cousin Yglano, calmly, “Is that where the shoe 
pinches? The red hat, the red hat! So that is what you lack ?” 

Directly the clerical cousin replied, with glowing face, “I do not 
deny it. If you get that for me, as true as magic’s power may help 
me But the magician interrupted him: 

“Enough—there, you don’t need to swear it; I don’t mind trying 
—you shall enjoy the red hat.” 

He raised his hand almost threateningly, drew circle after circle 
in the air, hurriedly, “ Sze hocus pocus Shibboleth! Day only comes 
when night is over.” 

The reverend man witnessed it breathlessly, as if in a fever- 
dream,—the word was spoken, the work accomplished ; he rubbed 
his eyes, but it was still night. 

Then from the holy father came the letter that called our prelate 
to Rome. And there the choice of the thrice-crowned raises him 
to be a prince of the church, a cardinal. And as the young asso- 
ciate of the old favorites he appeared at court, soon surrounded by 
the blinding light which. floods the unsafe ground there. 

And in his selfishness and ambition he ascends these dizzy 
heights, and in the fulness of his joy and splendor he never thinks 
of Yglano. Once at the open window he sat alone in the last glow 
of the parting sun, and brooding he looked out into the flaming sky. 
Something moved in the portico, and Yglano appeared. He looked 
at him sharply, and something was made clear to him, so that he 
almost trembled. It was this: the sun sets, thy star rises—the 
star that will guide the course of thy fate. After he had thought 
about this, he hastily stepped forward, and greeted Yglano, in a 
friendly way, like a man of the world. 

“You come to remind me of your son, to spur me on, I can see 
that. But, old man, that is unnecessary. Have I ever forgotten my 
promise? And what I am, to you I owe it; yours I am, your 
creature. I say it aloud, I confess it; and you doubt my grateful- 
ness? You have brought me up, and cared for me; you, good 
cousin, have cherished me, and you have helped your darling with 
all your might: but one thing you have not thoroughly considered. 
You wished to put me high, to work in the church and the world. 
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A cardinal !—it sounds well enough, but it means the humblest of 
all slaves. Oh, my good cousin, if you only knew what a disgraceful 
yoke I labor under. Envy surrounds the path of favor; and to 
know how to turn this way and that, is the art required. Appear- 
ances deceive you. But the heart is hollow, overspun with cunning 
of all kinds; and he who warns you of traps, himself trips you up. 
But sin, stealing around in the dark, reaches the goal first. Wicked 
women and usurers lord it over Christendom. And yet you suppose 
me able, worthy man, to advance your son! Though I am a sinner, 
yet I am too pure to be powerful in Rome. Once I was able, in my 
episcopate, to rule according to knowledge and choice. The poorest 
village is an empire, but in Rome the second is no better than the 
last. The holy father is old and feeble—power is falling out of his 
hands—he is very ill—suffers greatly—and longs for the last goal. 
He might die—the old man, he might! my dear kinsman, and then 
—do you understand me? he might,—it is in the course of nature. 
See, I embrace your knees. Complete your work, pull me out of the 
mire of sin, and make the way free before me to the holy chair! Then 
the longed-for day will break, when I can repay you all. Thy son— 
command, cousin, you are my only God, my Saviour, my Christ!” 

Yglano answered, calmly, “ Enough—you have said too much. 
But what is hidden behind your words, methinks we can yet bring 
it to light. Cardinal is too humble for you; but to be Pope is 
different. We'll see, we'll see,—may it be as you wish.” He raised 
his hand almost threateningly, drew circle upon circle in the air 
with haste: “ Svc hocus pocus Shibboleth! Day only rises when night 
is gone!” 

The cardinal witnessed it, breathlessly, as if in a fever-dream— 
the word was spoken—the work accomplished ; he rubbed his eyes, 
but it was still night. 

Soon a closed gate opened, and Anselmo proceeded from it, was 
installed in St. Peter’s dome; and, with cheers, the people of Rome 
acclaimed him Pope. Then from the high steps he gave the blessing 
urbi et orbi, and saw all Christendom bow before his glory. From 
near and far ambassadors of princes and lords came to kiss, in 
humble devotion, the foot of the thrice-crowned ruler of the world. 
Afterwards he calmly sat in the Vatican, rid of lowly cares, nor was 
the narrow space that sheltered him void of joys and pleasures. 
The table was good; the cushions were soft; the hirelings were of 
the utmost skill; a cardinal waited upon him, well versed in writing 
and reading; and as for the troublesome crowd that is not satis- 
fied to write out its woes, but must come and trouble you with its 
loquacity, for that there were the guards. 
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The sun rose in the morning, ended his course in the evening, 
day came, and then night, and everything went as usual. Then the 
holy father shook his head, and said, “ I would never have believed, 
before I attained to power myself, how easy it is to rule the world.” 

Then, as when in a dream a picture appears that we have long 
thought dead and gone, a forgotten person stepped before him, who 
looked weird and ghostly. 

“Tt is I, Sir cousin; do you not recognize me? It is Yglano who 
speaks to you. I gave you time, I had patience; and now I come 
to collect my debt.” 

Reddening and paling, both at once, the Pope sprang up and 
shouted, “Out of my presence! Away! flee! I know thee not!” 

Yglano stood still, then made two steps forward, and, with quiet 
scorn, opened his lips, and said,— 

“O ‘oratefulness,’ O holy duty! ‘joy of heaven, light of heaven!’ 
how are you engraved on this man’s heart,—how has he always kept 
you sacred! I, O worm, have dragged thee out of the dust, and 
fed thee with the plunder of the church; you rose and rose in dizzy 
flight upon my wings, and nothing would suffice you. I made you 
a bishop, a cardinal, and finally a Pope; where is the promise you 
gave me?” 

The holy father began to cry out, “ Who admitted this uncouth 
fellow? Sentinels, enter! We are in danger. Seize the old man!” 

But no one came, and Yglano continued,— 

“Keep your word, O Pope: the second—the third time, I sum- 
mon you. I, who guide your fate.” 

Then loud and louder rose the voice of the Pope; he cried out 
as if mad, “ Wizard! heretic! Your reward,—the faggots await 
you!” 

Thereupon Yglano: “You know by experience now, cousin, 
what the custom is. Every one for himself. Why should I do any- 
thing for you now ?” 

Then he stepped forth, and with a swift hand struck him in the 
face. 

Awaking, Anselmo stared around him, the last words still sound- 
ing in his ears. He looked about; he stood, as before, in Yglano’s 
library, in rags, the hour-glass was in his hand, and undiminished 
flowed the sand. 

There stood Dame Martha and poured the wine, and handed the 
bumper to the master of the house. Yglano took it and drank, then 
put it away and said, “ Thanks.” Then he asked for his hour-glass, 
put it beside the inkstand, and said,— 

“We have bethought ourselves, Dame Martha: only one fowl 
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to-night. It greatly grieves me, Sir cousin, that you mean to fast. 
So, farewell! Dame Martha, the light; lest our dear cousin break 
his neck, just light him nicely down the steps, and do not forget to 
lock the door behind him.” 


The first of these variants, the first Indian version, is the con- 
verse of the others. It is like the rest in being the story of an ap- 
plicant on bounty who promises loyalty and asks in return extra- 
ordinary confidence and reward; but, instead of the self-seeking, 
the insincerity, and hardened ingratitude which all show,—even to 
the Muni’s pet mouse in the second Indian story,—Viravara reveals 
on trial the stanchest faith, the most altruistic devotion. In fact, 
his service goes such lengths that the tale looks like satire, if not a 
fable of the extremely “ goody” kind that lays on morality with a 
trowel. If it were not that the king contests the palm of virtue 
with this model subject, recognizing his superior moral worth to 
such an extent that he relinquishes his throne to him, it might be 
suspected to be an Oriental lesson for true subjects. Or, is it a 
politic story made to account for a successful usurpation? What- 
ever its origin, the ideal it furnishes is notable, and from this and the 
other opposite stories to the same effect, it is evident that it was an 
ideal long current. 

The Spanish story is obviously Chamisso’s original, but new 
details and an excellent spirit of satire enrich his poem and bring it 
close to the erudite and affluent humor and penetrating touch with 
which Browning unmasks the philanthropy of the Greek in “ Pietro 
of Abano.” 

Browning’s setting, even, is different in important respects. The 
portraiture of Pietro is striking: the magician’s bad reputation arises 
from the opposition of the conservative powers of the Church and 
Society; his magic is of a kind that suggests its explanation in 
superior scientific knowledge. 

The main differences, however, exist in two new elements, and 
they are the marrow of Browning’s subject-matter. These new 
elements are: first, his portrayal of the Greek begging to learn “ the 
true magic” of “ruling men,” and making “ fools subserve the man 
of mind,” on the pretext of making them “ wise, free, and happy ;” 
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second, his representation of this prayer as the outcome of Greek 
Philosophy—“ Plato’s way to serve men.” 

This distrust of any better philanthropy than that which consists 
in an independent and conscientious life-work agrees with the passage 
in “ Balaustion’s Adventure” where the dream of another Greek, 
Admetos, to bring again the golden age is shown to be as futile. 

In opposition to the aristocratic principle of government, Brown- 
ing’s philosophy points the way to that supreme respect for the 
development of the individual which is the essence of democracy. 


Charlotte Porter. 


BROWNING STUDY HINTS. 


“One Way oF Love.” An unrequited loyal lover is made the 
hero of this poem. He has put his life, without any reserve, in his 
love, as has the lover of “ Life in a Love” (see “ Browning Study 
Hints” in October PoET-LORE); but the conditions are different, for 
the love is not returned. The two poems are supplemental pictures, 
therefore, the lovers are alike, because their love is of the same 
quality; but in “One Way of Love” we may see that kind of love 
under other circumstances, and learn how it works to love like that 
when Fortune is unfriendly. Although “ Pauline” cares naught for 
him, or for his flowers, or for his music, he loves on the same. His 
idea of love being as high as that of the lover in “ Life in a Love,” 
he believes in such ideal love, puts his trust in it as good whatever 
the conditions may be; so, whether his own happiness is fulfilled or 
not, he can find no other happiness but in loving; he can conceive of 
no happiness so supreme as in loving and having such love equally 
returned. He still can say, “ Those who win Heaven, blest are they!” 
He does ot say, “ Blest is Ae who wins her!” as Mrs. Orr and others 
indiscriminately put it. He says, “ Blest are ¢hey” who win that 
heaven,—those two, that is, who are able to love each the other, as 
he in vain loves “ Pauline.” For it is to be noted that “ Blest he” 
and “ Blest ¢#ey” do not amount to the same thing: the one means, 
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happy is any man who gets her, no matter whether he or she really 
loves or only gratifies a passing attraction; the other can mean this 
alone,—happy are they who win the heaven of supreme and equal 
love! 

Compare Valence’s action in “ Colombe’s Birthday,” when he 
supposes his love unreturned. Compare, also, the struggles of 
James Lee’s wife towards contenting her constancy with even harder 
conditions. 

In “ Fifine,” cxxix., it is written, “ _Inconstancy means raw, ’tis 
faith alone means ripe.” In Chaucer’s “ Parlament of Foules,” the 
Goose gives this advice, “ But she wol nat love hym, lat hym love 
another.” Which would have been the better counsel for the lover 


of “One Way of Love” to follow. 
P. A. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE most interesting paper of the last session of the London 
Browning Society is one by Mr. Jon Steffanson, on “ How Browning 
Strikes a Scandinavian.” There is a hardiness and nobleness about 
these Northmen to which Browning especially appeals. Mr. Stef- 
fanson does not hesitate to claim Browning as a kinsman of Norse 
Vikings, and draws a suggestive, though perhaps not altogether 
evident, comparison between Browning and Ibsen. We quote a few 
of the most striking passages in this essay : 


“It seems somewhat startling to state that Browning is the most 
Scandinavian type of poet, out of Scandinavia, known to me, as far 
removed from German sentimentalism as from the French love of 
glittering form. I will in the following paper try to show how 
some of Browning’s most characteristic thoughts—in fact, his phi- 
losophy in a rude form—are found a thousand years ago in old 
Scandinavian poets (Skalds), and that, in modern times, points of 
close resemblance exist between him and Ibsen, who, in his earlier 
dramas, was a good representative of the Scandinavian type. 
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This nineteenth century viking has all the strenuous and joyous 
athleticism, the temper full of courage, manly, sincere, and resolute, 
the speech, direct, animated, and forcible, of ‘his peers, the heroes of 
old.” His very name marks him a follower of Odin, for among the 
many names of this god two are Bruni and Brinn. Thus Browning 
is Odinian. But, without unduly emphasizing non-essential points, 
it may be said that Browning has added the marrow and sinews of 
heathendom to the self-renouncement of Christendom. 

This is what Browning and Henrik Ibsen have been preaching 
all their lives untiringly, for in modern Europe they are the apostles 
of individualism. 

But one of the most characteristic points of resemblance between 
Browning and Ibsen is the way they treat love. To both it is the 
highest realization of personality.” 


WE learn with regret, from the Tenth Annual Report of the 
London Browning Society, that the Society has deliberately deter- 
mined to commit suicide at the close of the coming session. It is 
too young to have “ fallen into the sere and yellow leaf.” All the 
papers of the past session have been notable, and we should have 
thought many years of pleasure and usefulness lay before it. 

The purpose for which the Society was started, that of ‘ Chal- 
lenging the attention of the world to the poet in whose honor it 
was founded, has,” they declare, “ been accomplished.” Their work 
is done. 

It has always seemed to us an element of weakness in the Lon- 
don Browning Society, that the active members have been limited 
to a comparatively small circle, while the papers have been largely 
general criticisms rather than special studies on particular poems or 
groups of poems. It is noticeable that in Browning study there are 
always two or three phases through which every student passes. 
First, he considers himself the divinely-appointed interpreter of 
Browning obscurities, and his papers are nebulous paraphrases of 
the poems through which we see as in a glass darkly. Then he 
suddenly awakes to the fact that Browning is a philosopher, and 
with clarion tongue announces to the world his discovery in papers 
on Browning as a religious teacher, if he be orthodox, and on 
Browning’s relation to Science, if he be liberal. The discovery of 
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the rareness of his dramatic qualities usually comes last. Then, 
and only then, is opened out a field of study and criticism scarcely 
less limited than Nature herself. The London Society has hardly 
got beyond the second stage, and its outlook has in consequence 
been somewhat circumscribed. This fact, though it may be the 
underlying cause of its death, does not in any way detract from the 
importance of the work which has been done by it; and to the 
founders of this pioneer Society the thanks especially of Americans 
are due, who, without it, might still have known Browning only as 
the husband of Mrs. Browning. 


” 


While the old Society “lies a-dying,” the new societies are pre- 
paring for active work. The Boston Society has had a programme 
of study prepared for it by George Willis Cooke and Professor Dor- 
chester, of the Boston University. The papers are to be on “ Brown- 
ing’s Theory of Romantic Love,” “The Love Poems in ‘ Bells and 
“Browning’s Philosophy of Art,” “Some Art 


” 66 


x,” 


Pomegranates, 
Reminiscences of Browning,” “ Browning’s Treatment of Music,” 
“Some of the Music Poems,” “ The Christ of Browning’s Poetry,” 
“ A Study of ‘Saul,’” “ Development in Browning’s Poetry,” “ The 
Underlying Thought of ‘ Karshish’ and ‘Cleon,’” “Apparent De- 
feat; in Reality, Ultimate and Substantial Triumph,” “A Study 
of ‘Ixion,’” “ Browning’s Conception of Life as an Education,” 
“Browning’s Argument for Immortality,” “ The Life that now is, 
and that which is to Come, in Browning’s Poetry.” The subjects 


” 66 


are not new, but doubtless the members of the Boston Society will 
put new life into them. 

The Browning Society of the New Century Club, of Philadelphia, 
begins its Fourth Session with a local membership of over five 
hundred. The programme,* which has been prepared for them by 
members of their executive board, includes studies in the poeti- 
cal use of magic, out-door nature, and human nature, leading up 
to the consideration of these points in Browning’s poetry. Other 
flourishing societies in this country are the Syracuse Society, the 
Chicago Society, the Rochester Society, the Meadville Society, the 
Cleveland Society, etc. 





* Printed in Port-Lore for June-July, 1891. 
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One of the signs that Browning has taken a permanent hold in 
this country is the fact that the colleges, both male and female, as 
they are created, throughout the land are starting Browning classes. 


HAWTHORNE tells again, in “ Our Old Home,” in his own quiet, 
sensitive way, the striking story Delia Bacon had written him in her 
letter of October 16, 1856, of her nocturnal visit to Stratford Church. 


“She went thither with a dark-lantern, which could but twinkle 
like a glow-worm through the volume of obscurity that filled the 
great dusky edifice. Groping her way up the aisle and towards the 
chancel, she sat down on the elevated part of the pavement above 
Shakespeare’s grave. . . . She threw the feeble ray of her lantern 
up towards the bust, but could not make it visible beneath the dark- 
ness of the vaulted roof. Had she been subject to superstitious 
terrors, it is impossible to conceive of a situation that could better 
entitle her to feel them; for, if Shakespeare’s ghost would rise at 
any provocation, it must have shown itself then; but it is my sincere 
belief that, if his figure had appeared within the scope of her dark- 
lantern, in his slashed doublet and gown, and with his eyes bent on 
her beneath the high bald forehead, just as we see him in the bust, 
she would have met him fearlessly, and controverted his claims to 
the authorship of his plays to his very face.” 

It would be a loss to fancy if the letter which gave the details of 
this picture had never been written; and if all were just as Miss 
Bacon recorded and Hawthorne in turn reported,—spite of the 
“ dark-lantern, like Guy Fawkes, and some other articles which might 
have been considered suspicious if the police had come upon us,’”— 
there probably would be no cause for the slightest shiver against 
sacrilege or tampering of any sort, for Delia Bacon herself assured 
Hawthorne that, though she “went far enough to see” that the 


examination she “ had proposed to make could be made,” it ** could 
not be made then.” According to her Life and Hawthorne’s story, 
this was her only examination; the clerk who, she says, had given 
her the key and was to call for her at ten, secretly watching her 
meanwhile. Did even this take place? Much tenderness and con- 
sideration for Miss Bacon was justly felt in Stratford, and she was 
humored to the utmost; but there is new strong evidence against 
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even the slightest step the other side of kindly caution, as the follow- 
ing letters will further explain : 


To the Editors of Port-Lore: 

So many mythical stories have been told of the life in England 
of Delia Bacon, and such prominence has been given to them by 
Hawthorne and by later writers, that I am sure the following letter, 
by one who saw her almost daily in Stratford-upon-Avon, will be of 
peculiar interest, and must set at rest the “ church scene” and other 
oft-repeated legends. Mr. Charles E. Flower, who has won the 
hearts of all wandering Americans by his free-hearted hospitality, 
and of all Shakespearians by his splendid gifts to Stratford, kindly 
consented to jot down for me his recollections of Delia Bacon, and 
to tell briefly the facts in her Stratford life. 

Very truly yours, 


PHILADELPHIA, 20th Sept., 1891. Albert H. Smyth. 


Of these recollections, Mr. Flower writes: 


This memorandum about Delia Bacon is very short and meagre, 
but I have only given here facts. I might have added sayings about 
her doings, but I could not nail any of them down. 

I remember when she first came and talked of her theory. I 
said in joke, I suppose if Shakespeare did not write his plays, it must 
have been some one else of the same name; but I soon found that 
this sort of things did not do, and that she was very serious, indeed. 

I showed her every thing and place I could that was connected 
with him, hoping soon to convince her that he was a reality. 

What I send you is too little to be of any importance in itself, 
but may be of use in drawing up a biographical sketch. 


Miss Delia Bacon came to Stratford in 1856. She had a letter 
from Mr. Emerson introducing her to my father, Mr. E. F. Flower, 
and, he being from home, I assisted her in finding lodgings, and 
showed her the various places connected with the life of Shake- 
speare. We were amused at her “craze,” but, so far as I am aware, 
no one thought it worth while to seriously argue with her on that 
question. She lodged with Mr. Baldwin, a shoemaker, and he and 
his family were very attentive and kind to her. Fortunately, she 
became much attached to the daughters, especially the youngest one. 

During the first year, while she was preparing her book for the 
press, she used occasionally to spend a few hours with us, as she 
did also with other families in Stratford. But she gradually became 

40 
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more reserved, and when Mrs. Flower called on her with little pres- 
ents of flowers, etc., would excuse herself as being too busy. At 
last she did not leave her rooms for weeks together, and began to 
refuse to take meals regularly, on the plea that she was too busy. 
It was indeed with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. Baldwin and her 
daughters could persuade her to eat enough to support life. 

After her book was published she would hardly see any one; and 
when two or three unfavorable criticisms came out her madness 
began to show itself. But it was not until she became persuaded 
that 7he Times refused to take any notice of it, that her madness 
positively declared itself. 

Mrs. Ryder (formerly Miss Baldwin) tells me that Miss Bacon 
had sent a quantity of papers up to London, which were returned to 
her on a Friday morning in October, 1857. This made her furious, 
and she tried to destroy herself, so that the Baldwins had to remain 
with her all night. The next morning they called in Mr. Rice, a 
surgeon, who was that year Mayor of Stratford, and he and his son 
attended her for several weeks. They were obliged to board up the 
windows to prevent her throwing herself out, and take every pre- 
caution in watching her by day and night, as she invented all kinds 
of tricks to deceive the Baldwins and the night-nurse sent by Mr. 
Rice. Before her worst attacks, she used to read and recite a great 
deal from the Bible, and Mrs. Ryder asserts that her conversation 
was most edifying. But afterwards she used the most violent, 
abusive, and even profane language. 

At last she became so bad that the Baldwins could endure it no 
longer, nor was it considered safe by her friends that she should 
remain any longer without proper skilled supervision. Therefore, 
after several consultations between my father, Mr. Rice, Mr. Hobbes, 
and a few others who had known her, it was decided that she must 
be put under proper restraint. She was consequently removed to 
Dr. Fayrer’s private asylum at Henly-in-Arden, Mrs. Baldwin’s 
youngest daughter going with her, as with this child she was always 
quiet. 

Although her friends had been duly communicated with, no 
replies were received until a nephew, in the United States Navy, 
came in the spring of 1858 to see her, and took his aunt back with 
him to America. 

Of course, in the accounts of Miss Bacon’s life there are grow- 
ing up all sorts of sensational stories. One which seems to be most 
frequently repeated and taken for granted, is that she obtained per- 
mission, and was locked up in the church all night. This is entirely 
without foundation. The mere fact of its being known that it was 
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her wish to have the grave of Shakespeare opened would have been 
sufficient to prevent her doing this, and justifying a refusal. Mr. 
Kyte, who was the parish clerk at that time, assures me that she 
was never in the church after the usual time for admitting visitors ; 
and Mrs. Ryder also states that during the whole time she was in 
Stratford she was never absent from her lodgings a single night. 


Charles E. Flower. 


AVONBANK, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


To THE Epirors oF PoEt-Lore: 

At page 44 of the third volume of your magazine, Mr. Brownlow 
calls attention to the fact that Sir Thomas Wyatt’s sonnet beginning 
“ Avising the bright beams of those fair eyes” is a translation of 
Petrarch’s ‘“ Mirando ’! sol de’ begli occhi sereno.” Mr. Brownlow 
is in error in supposing that he is the first to identify the source 
of Wyatt’s sonnet. He has been anticipated by something like a 
year by Dr. Emil Koeppel in his important article, “Studien zur 
Geschichte des englischen Petrarchismus im 16ten Jahrhundert” 
(“ Romanische Forschungen,” V. 67). 


George Lyman Kittredge. 
CAMBRIDGE, July 3, 1891. 


A sit of news registered in the last “ Shakespeare Jahrbuch” 
that will strike English ears as both odd and admirable may be 
gathered from the list of Shakespeare plays presented, during 1890, 
on the German stage. Thence it appears that the tragedy oftenest 
performed was “Othello;” the comedy most played was “ The 
Winter’s Tale.” Twenty-five times by twenty different companies 
have the Germans been able to taste the ripe fruitage of Shake- 
speare’s genius in the “sad tale” that’s “ best for winter,” which the 
Poet's countrymen so seldom see. ‘“ Cymbeline,” ‘ Measure for 
Measure,” and “ The Tempest” do not appear in the list, but “ Love's 
Labour's Lost” and “ Coriolanus” have both been given during the 
past year, the former by three different companies, the latter three 
times by one company. 

The main papers in this twenty-sixth “ Jahrbuch” of the German 
Shakespeare Society (A. Huschke, Weimar, 1891) are Hermann 

















Miller’s “ Foundation and Development of the Character of Rich- 
ard II.” and Dr. Robert Beyersdorff’s “ Giordano Bruno and Shake- 
speare.” Shakespeare’s effect upon the Flemish mind is witnessed 
in an account of a Dutch translation, of 1654, of “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” and in an article entitled “ Shakespeare in the Nether- 
lands,” by Lina Schneider. The paper by Grace Latham, of the 
London New Shakspere Society, on “ Rosalind, Celia, and Helen,” 
is given ina German translation. The leading essay delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Gesellschaft, April 23, 1891, is by Rudolph 
Genée, on “ Shakespeare’s Scenic Art in Relation to the Stage of 
his Time.” 

The completion of the new edition of Shakespeare, edited for 
the German Society by its President, Wilhelm Oechelhauser, is 
heralded by the appearance in the “ Jahrbuch” of the General Intro- 
duction, which is a marvel of many facts in few pages. Concise 
introductions are given, also, to each play, and the whole thorough 
and scholarly work it has been a pride to make so cheap that it may 
reach all circles. No wonder Herr Oechelhauser gives his account 
of it the exclamatory title—‘ The Schlegel-Tieck Shakespeare, well 


bound, for three marks!” 


A sEconp and cheaper edition of Dr. Berdoe’s “ Browning’s Mes- 
sage to his Time” has been issued by Macmillan and Company in 
the series called ‘‘ The Dilettante Library.” The first edition was 
reviewed in Port-Lore for July, 1890. There are one or two papers 
in this book which were first printed in Porr-Loreg, but Dr. Berdoe 
has not observed the usual courtesy of acknowledging the fact. 


ANOTHER book in the same series is “ Dante and his Ideal,” by 
Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.S. It is a readable though not specially 
critical account of the “ Divine Comedy.” The unlearned will find 
the numerous German and Italian quotations scattered through the 
book somewhat annoying, while the scholar will perhaps object to 
the hero-worship which places Dante as the “ poet par excellence of 


the nineteenth century.” 
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LITERATURE. 
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Goldsmith. 
Poems and Plays. Edited by Austin Dobson, with Etchings by John 
Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. London: Dent. 2vols., r2mo. tos. 6d. 
The Traveller. With an Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Barrett. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo, 163 pages. $3.00. 


Houghton. 

Reid, T. Wemyss, Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, First Lord Houghton. Introduction by R. H. Stoddard. New 
York: Cassell. 2 vols., 8vo, xxvi., 1071 pages. Portrait. $5.00. 


FTunt. 

Poems and Essays. Selected and edited by Reginald Bromley 
Johnson. Portrait by S. Lawrence and Etchings by Herbert Railton. 
London: Dent. 2 vols., 12mo. tos. 6d. 


Johnson. 

Boswell, Jas., Life of Johnson, including Diary of a Tour in the 
Hebrides and Diary of a Journey into North Wales. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill. New York: Harper. 6 vols., 8vo. LIllustrated. $10.00. 

Hill, G. B., Footsteps of Dr. Johnson (Scotland). With 150 illus- 
trations, including 18 heliogravures sketched on the spot by Lancelot 
Speed. New York: Scribners. 4to. $20.00. 


Kingsford. 

Song of Lewes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. L. 
Kingsford. New York: Macmillan & Co. xxxvi., 168 pages. 16mo. 
$1.25. 

Kingsley. 

Ellis, Ja. F., Charles Kingsley. New York: Whittaker. 16mo, 114 

pages. 5o cents. (Men with a Mission Series.) 


Lamb. 

Martin, B. E., In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove. With a Biography by E. D. 
North. London: Bentley. 8vo, 190 pages. tos. 6d. 


Longfellow. 

Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with extracts from his Journals 
and Correspondence. New Edition, Rearranged. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 3 vols., 8vo. $6.00. 
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Macaulay. 
Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. Edited by W. W. Curtis. 
New York: Leach. 12mo, ix., 144 pages. 45 cents. 


Meredith. 
Le Gallienne, R., George Meredith: Some Characteristics. Second 
Edition. London: Mathews. 8vo, 226 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Milton. 
Arcades and Comus. Edited by A. Wilson Verity. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 16mo, lxxvi., 208 pages. go cents. 


Morris. 
Riegel, J., Quellen von W. Morris’s Earthly Paradise. Erlangen. 
8vo, 74 pp. JAZLk.1.60. 


Raleigh. 

Poems. Collected and Authenticated with those of Sir Henry 
Wotton and other Courtly Poets, from 1540 to 1650. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. Hannah. New Edition. London: Bell 
& Sons. 12mo, 260 pages. 25. 6d. 


Rogers. 
Poetical Works of S. Rogers. With a Memoir by Edward Bell. 
London: Bell & Sons. 12mo, 386 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Rossetti. 
Poetical Works of D. G. Rossetti. Edited, with Preface, by William 
Rossetti. New Edition. London: Ellis. S8vo, 410 pages. 6s. 


Ruskin. 

Mather, J. M., John Ruskin: His Life and his Teaching. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: Warne. 8vo, 182 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


Scott. 

Memoirs. By J. G. Lockhart. New Edition, Condensed and 
Revised. London: Warne. 2 vols., 8vo. 4s. 

Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Preface and Notes and a Map of 
Scott’s Lake-district, by W. Minto. London: Froude. t12mo, 246 
pages. 25. 6d. 

The same. Edited by G. H. Stuart. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo. go cents. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantos 4to6. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. H. Stuart and E. H. Elliot. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 16mo. 40 cents. 

Marmion. With Notes, byD.H. M. Boston: Ginn. 12m0, xxii., 
283 pages. Map. 50 cents. 

Old Mortality. With Notes and Glossary, by D. H. M. Boston: 
Ginn. 12mo, iv., 504 pages. 80 cents. 
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SHAKESPEARE, 

Works. london: Paul. 8vo, 1ogo pages. 75. 6d. 

(No notes, merely the text of Delius, with glossary and index.) 

The same. With a Memoir and an Essay on his Genius by Barry 
Cornwall. London: Ward, Locke & Co. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

The same. Edited by Charles Knight. With Illustrations. By 
Sir John Gilbert. Mignon Edition. London: Routledge. 6 vols., 
18mo. Each, 2s. 6d. 
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(New edition of the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakespeare.’’ Vol. I. contains: 
‘Tempest :’’ **Two Gentlemen of Verona;’’ ‘‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor ;’’ ‘* Measure for Measure ;’’ and ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.’’) 

Coriolanus. With an Introduction and Notes. London: Gill. 8vo, 
148 pages. 1s. With an Introduction and Notes, by K. Deighton. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. r2mo. go cents. 

Hamlet. Edited by K. Deighton. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 16mo, xxxi., 292 pages. 4ocents. Londonedition. 360 
pages. 2s. 6a. Edited by Thomas and John Paige. London: Moffat. 
8vo, 224 pages. 2s. 6d. Edited by S. Wood. London: Heywood. 
12mo, 36 pages. 8d. 

Hauff, G., Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Hamburg: Verlaganstalt. 8vo, 
55 pages. JZk.1.00. 

Phelps, H. B., Hamlet from the Actor’s Stand-Point: Its Represent- 
atives, and a Comparison of their Performances. New York: Werner. 
I2mo, viii., 188 pages. Portrait. $1.25. 

Julius Cesar. Student’s Edition with German Notes, by J. Schmidt. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 8vo, xvi., 168 pages. JZ&.1.00. 

King Henry VIII. Edited by William Aldis Wright. (London: 
Froude) New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, xlviii., 176 pages. 40 
cents. London Edition. 992 pages. 2s. 

King John. Edited by K. Deighton. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 16mo, xxvii., 187 pages. 40 cents. 

King Lear. Barnett, J. Duff, Notes on King Lear. London: Bell 
& Sons. 8vo. Is. 

Macbeth. Story, W. W., Excursions in Art and Letters. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, viii., 295 pages. $1.25. 

(Contains: Distortions of the English stage as instanced in ‘* Mac- 
beth.’’) 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Edited by K. Deighton. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 16mo, xxii., 157 pages. 40 cents. 

Taming of the Shrew. Edited by H. H. Crowley. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 8vo. Is. 

Tempest. Edited by A. C. Liddell. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 8vo. Is. 
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Adams, W. H. D., Concordance to the Plays of Shakespeare. New 
Edition. London: Routledge. 8vo, 490 pages. 35. 6d. 

Lamb, C. and Mary, Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by W. J. 
Rolfe. New York: Harper. 16mo, vi., 269 pages. 50 cents. 

Pratt, Maria S., Stories from Shakespeare. Boston: Educational 
Publishing Co. 12mo, iii., 165 pages. 40 cents. 

Shelley. 

Poetical Works. Edited by E. Dowden. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 12mo, xliv., 708 pages. $1.75. 

Adonais. Edited by W. Michael Rossetti. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 12m0, viii., 154 pages. $1.50. 

Sheridan. 

Plays. Edited by Rudolf Dirks. London: W. Scott. 1zmo, 352 
pages. Is. 
Spenser. 

Fairy Queen. Edited by Edward Carbould. London: Routledge. 
8vo, 816 pages. 2s. 6d. A Selection of the most Beautiful Passages 
from Fairy Queen. Edited by T. Evan Jacob. London: Reeve. 18mo, 
246 pages. IS. 

Swift. 

Hay, J., Swift, Mystery of his Life and Love. London: Chapman. 
8vo, 370 pages. 65. 

Tennyson. 

The Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, 
120 pages. 40 cents. 

Thackeray. 

Merivale, H., and Marzials, Frank T., Life of W. M. Thackeray. 
(London: W. Scott) New York: A. Lovell & Co. 12mo, xiii., 255 pages. 
40 cents. 

Whitman. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN LYRIST: THOMAS 
LODGE. 


Ww] ROBABLY no period in the history of English literature 
is so rich in what Mr. Gosse calls “the roses and the 
spices and the kisses of the lyrists” as the Elizabethan 
period. All at once the lyrists, the balladists, and the 
romancers, the makers of odes and pastorals, began to blow their 
oaten pipes. While Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson were 
trying their ’prentice hands at plays destined to become immortal, 
Daniel, Raleigh, Sidney, and Lodge, and a host of others, were 
constructing sonnets, pastorals, and lyrics of exquisite quality. 
Among all the lyrists of this songful period none struck a 
sweeter and more bird-like note than Thomas Lodge. Here was 
a poet who, if it had not been for one great limitation, and for the 
vicissitudes of an unusually adventurous life, might have sung a 
“song unto generations.” We know little of his personal history, 
but the different periods of his life, with their peculiar experiences, 
are so clearly reflected in what he wrote that, with the aid of the 
meagre facts supplied by his biographers, we can judge a good 
41 
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deal of his character and life. A man of deep feeling, of rare 
insight, of unusual culture both of mind and heart, possessing the 
most delicate fancy and an exquisite ear for melody, he still lacked 
one thing the possession of which, under circumstances not over- 
whelmingly averse, would have made him a great poet. That one 
thing was creative imagination. Without this,even under the kindest 
stars, Lodge could never have been a great epic or dramatic poet, 
though he might have given the world some fine allegorical or 
pastoral poem, sown thick with such gems of fancy as irradiate 
the pages of “ Rosalynde.” 

Bearing in mind his limitations and peculiar discouragements, 
perhaps we ought not to judge Thomas Lodge in any vein but his 
best,—namely, the lyrical. Yet in order to get at the man himself, 
his character, the secret of his being what he was, we must at least 
glance at his writings collectively, studying them in connection 
with what we know of the facts of the poet’s life. In this way, I 
think, we shall see that Lodge felt keenly his limitations, and yielded 
unwillingly to the necessity which bound him; that he was ambitious 
for the highest things, and became despondent because he could 
not attain to them; and finally that his despondency brought him 
to one of the most complete reversals of life imaginable. 

His biographers differ as to the year of Lodge’s birth; but this 
event probably occurred in 1556 or 1557. Thomas was the second 
son of Sir Thomas Lodge, a very influential London citizen, member 
of the Company of Grocers, alderman, Sheriff of London in 1559, 
and Lord Mayor in 1563. The poet’s mother was a lady of rank, 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Laxton, of Northamptonshire. From 
contemporary accounts, Anne Laxton seems to have been an ideal 
lady of the time. In 1579 Thomas Sutter dedicated his “ Mirrour 
of Modestie” to “the right vertuous matrone and singular good 
Ladie Anne, wife to the right worshipful Sir Thomas Lodge.” This 
we take to be not altogether a literary genuflection to Sir Thomas, 
but the result of genuine admiration for the lady. 

Under the care of this pious, high-bred, lovely, and modest 
woman Thomas, with his three brothers, William, Nicholas, and 
Henry, was undoubtedly brought up in the enjoyment of excep- 
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tional advantages, physical, mental, and moral. We have, however, 
no positive information concerning his boyhood, except that he 
entered Merchant Taylor’s school in 1571. 

In the year 1573, when he was about seventeen years old, Lodge 
was sent to Trinity College, Oxford, to be educated as a gentleman’s 
son. At Oxford his brilliant parts soon became manifest. Though 
an excellent scholar, he had no ambition to become a mere pedant, 
and soon began to vary his studies by poetical composition. It 
would appear that his first efforts were in the line of satire, and that 
for subjects he even made bold to select certain of the wigged 
doctors of the famous University. At last his cutting verses 
which evidently did not lack readers and admirers—so offended 
the Oxford authorities that, to put it in the mild language of one 
of Lodge’s biographers, he “left before his graduation.” This 
ignominy, of course, terribly incensed the poet’s honorable father, 
who in his rage promptly cut Thomas off without a shilling, and 
the young satirist was forced to join a band of strolling players in 
order to earn a living. 

I am aware that this interpretation of certain obscure facts in 
Lodge’s life has been called in question by recent critics, who claim 
to have discovered, not only that Lodge was not suspended by the 
Oxford authorities, but that he never went upon the stage as an 
actor. It is true that Lodge did receive from Oxford, in 1577, the 
B.A. degree; but instances are not unknown, even in these degen- 
erate modern days, of bright youths who have “rusticated” for a 
certain (or uncertain) time, and then returned and graduated with 
honors. It is hard to account for Lodge’s break with his father— 
which none of the critics deny—on any other ground than some 
such academic disgrace as suspension from college. One critic 
suggests a clandestine marriage. A possible explanation, but not 
likely ; for if Lodge had been in love at the time, is it supposable 
that his muse would have taken an entirely satirical turn? Further- 
more, in support of the supposition that Lodge joined a band of 
players during the period of his suspension and intended humilia- 
tion, we have evidence from the memorials of that shrewd old 
theatrical manager, Philip Henslowe, who certainly could not be 
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accused of having kept a diary for the purpose of exercising a 
riotous imagination. 

Up to this point, unfortunately, we have no surviving products 
of Lodge’s genius to compare with the best-attested facts of the 
biographers. We are told that, both at college and immediately 
after his graduation, Lodge wrote pamphlets, songs, ballads, and 
what in these days would be called “ blood-and-thunder-romances,” 
—all, undoubtedly, for money primarily, if not solely. A good deal 
of his work was done in literary partnerships with those other young 
bohemians, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Daniel, and Drayton,—a re- 
markable coterie of choice spirits. 

But it was not long after Lodge had left Oxford, and, like most 
young college graduates then and now, had begun in a tentative 
way the study of law, that there appeared a work from his pen 
which has somehow escaped the extinction which it undoubtedly 
deserved,—I refer to the “ Defense of Stage Plays,” written in reply 
to Gosson’s famous attack upon the English stage of that day. 
This crude and vindictive pamphlet, however, serves very oppor- 
tunely to show Lodge’s strong leaning, at this time, towards the 
drama and the stage, and certainly affords some evidence in favor 
of the assumption that he had been an actor himself,—even going 
so far as to “ hire himself,” as Henslowe prosaically and flatly puts 
it, to that close-fisted patron of histrionic art. 

Meanwhile the young barrister, who, so far as we can learn, never 
hung out his shingle or boasted a brief, went industriously on with his 
literary hack-work. At this time, we may be sure, life for him was still 
rosy with the light of youth and hope. Writing of any sort was a de- 
light, and it made little difference what the grade or purpose of the 
writing was, so it brought money and a little merchantable notoriety. 
Accordingly we find Lodge busily engaged, in connection with one 
Barnaby Riche, a voluminous hack-writer, upon “ The Strange and 
Wonderful Adventures of Don Simonides,’—a romance of that de- 
lectable order now known as “sensational.” In this literary partner- 
ship Lodge seems to have contracted to “ do” the verse, add the fine 
touches, and attend to the polishing, while the veteran hack furnished, 
or elaborated, the horrible plot, and did the rough-hewing generally. 
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But we must not be too severe with Lodge. There may have 
been a very practical reason for this prostitution of his genius to 
the lowest grade of hack-work, for it seems quite likely that at 
this time the poet was feeding more than one mouth. At any rate, 
we know that, before he left his law chambers at Lincoln’s Inn, he 
made a will; which is something a young man does not generally 
do unless he is married. Further, we not only know that Lodge 
made a will at this time, but we have what professes to be a clause 
therefrom, bequeathing to his “wife Joan and daughter Mary” all 
his worldly goods and chattels, with the exception of his law books, 
which he bequeathed to his “ friend Sheriton.” 

Lodge’s second individual venture in literature, “An Alarum 
against Usurers,” is also a pretty direct reflection of his own life at 
this time. The book is an earnest presentation of the trials and 
temptations of a young law student, and, unlike Lodge’s reply to 
Gosson, is a work of at least contemporary value. It is written in 
the lofty conversational style which afterwards became so popular, 
and is quite a model of strong, pithy English. We see in it the 
young poet beginning to struggle with those vicissitudes and dis- 
couragements which at last drove him to the wall. The volume 
was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, of whom Lodge seems to have 
been a great admirer. 

Now begins the period of Lodge’s wanderings,—strangely 
enough, the most fruitful of his life in lasting literary work. How, 
while absent from England, he provided for the necessities of his 
“wife Joan and daughter Mary” we do not know; but, at all events, 
soon after the publication of his book against usurers, he inconsis- 
tently joined himself to that most lawless collector of other people’s 
moneys, the freebooter Captain Clark, and started with him on a 
privateering expedition to the Canaries and to Terceira, which latter 
was one of the Azores and a Portuguese settlement. Although this 
was far from being a successful expedition from a pecuniary point 
of view, Clark’s fleet returned laden with a more golden wealth 
than any since the fleet of Jason went in search of the fabled fleece ; 
for it was on this voyage that, to while away the time, Lodge wrote 
“ Rosalynde,” that exquisite pastoral romance, which Shakespeare 
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liked so mightily well that he honored Lodge by stealing the best 
of it for his “As You Like It.” 

Lodge quaintly and beautifully tells us in his preface: “I wrote 
this book rough as if hatcht in the storms of the ocean and feath- 
ered in the surges of manie perilous seas.” As the voyage was a 
long one, and time hung heavily on Lodge’s hands, we may reason- 
ably conjecture that not only “ Rosalynde” but also “ Scilla’s Meta- 
morphosis” and the “ Sailor’s Kalendar” were hatched in the same 
perilous seas. Indeed, the two which survive (“ Rosalynde” and 
“Scilla’s Metamorphosis”) impress the student with the same 
general likeness, as if probably the product of the same time and 
circumstance. They both breathe on every page an idyllic sweet- 
ness,—the heyday spirit of the poet’s own youth. Lodge’s ideals 
had not yet grown cold, nor had that clinging despondency of 
later years taken hold upon him. No one can fail, I think, to 
observe the buoyant, aspiring spirit which pervades these sea-born 
creations. Some of the lyric passages are like the mist of rainbow- 
tinted spray tossed up by the ship’s prow. 

There is one passage in “ Scilla’s Metamorphosis” which shows 
that Lodge dearly loved appreciation. He had now risen above the 
hack-work standard, and says, referring undoubtedly to his second- 
rate plays and sensational romances, that he is bound by oath 

To write no more of that whence shame doth grow, 
Or tie my pen to penny-knaves’ delight, 
But live for fame, and so for fame to write. 

But alas for our poet’s fine dreams and lofty resolves! When 
he found himself settled once more in dingy London, face to face 
with the question of bread and butter, the ideal again had to give 
way to the practical. He had published “ Scilla’s Metamorphosis” 
and the “ Sailor’s Kalendar,” and these pomes had met with a cold 
reception. The “Sailor’s Kalendar” has entirely disappeared, so 
that we do not know what its merits or faults may have been, and 
so few copies of “ Scilla’s Metamorphosis” were sold that the pub- 
lisher, many years later, made an attempt to get the first edition 
off his hands by reissuing it with a new title-page,—‘“‘ The Pleasant 
Historie of Glaucus and Scilla.” 
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Some time elapsed between the publication of these two works 
and the appearance of “ Rosalynde”; during which time Lodge got 
himself upon his feet again by industrious hack-work. 

‘“Rosalynde” appeared in 1590, and was a success from the first, 
three editions being disposed of by the publisher in a little less than 
three years,—a notable record for a book in those days, when book- 
makers were few and books fewer. But in spite of its popularity 
Lodge’s receipts from “ Rosalynde” seem to have been small,—the 
profits undoubtedly going chiefly into the pocket of the publisher. 
So, with a kind of defiant disregard of his ideals, Lodge plunges 
into the depths of sensationalism, and produces that extravagant 
prototype of the modern dime-novel, “ Robert the Devil,”—pur- 
porting to be the “famous, true, and historical life of Robert 
Second, Duke of Normandy,” etc. There is about as much truth 
in this feast of horrors and farrago of adventures as there is in the 
history of the Knight of La Mancha. 

Lodge’s next achievement was the writing and publication of a 
caustic and not over-decent satire on public vices, entitled ‘“ Catharos 
Diogenes, in his singularitie,” etc., christened by him a “ Nettle for 
Nice Noses.” And such it verily is. 

Meanwhile that natural restlessness which contributed so much 
to Lodge’s discontent, and was the cause of so many of the vicissi- 
tudes of his life, was again taking hold upon him. Hearing that 
the bold Thomas Cavendish, who had circum-plundered the globe 
in 1586, to the amazement and admiration of all England, was 
again going to the South Seas on a freebooting expedition, dis- 
contented Lodge posted off to Plymouth at once and offered his 
services. They were accepted, and on August 26, I591,—just a 
year after the first appearance of “ Rosalynde,”—Lodge set forth 
upon an expedition compared with the ill fate of which the dis- 
appointments and indifferent success of Clark’s voyage were as 
nothing. The only redeeming feature of this expedition was the 
capture of Santos, on the coast of Brazil, where, in the Jesuits’ 
library, Lodge was fortunate enough to find the materials for his 
“ Margarite of America.” 

Then began a series of misfortunes which culminated in the 
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destruction of all but one of the fleet of five vessels. The ships 
were disabled by fearful storms; the sailors mutinied; provisions 
ran short, and disease took hold upon the crews. Lodge, who, as 
on his previous voyage, had begun to devote himself to writing 
(“ Margarite of America”), speaks of the fury of the elements as so 
great that he thought “the fish should eat me writing and my paper 
written.” The vessels became separated, and all are supposed to 
have been lost, with the exception of Cavendish’s ship, which also 
carried Lodge. Cavendish himself died of disappointment and 
privation, and when at last the disabled vessel drifted into Bear- 
haven, Ireland, on June 11, 1593, Lodge and his companions were 
in a most deplorable condition. Lodge got back to London as 
quickly as possible; and from that time forth he “fell” no more 
“from bookes to armes.” 

It will be remembered that during all this period of his wander- 
ings Lodge still had a family,—though he himself seems to have 
been strangely unmindful of the fact. But on his return from his 
second voyage the poet appears to have recognized the necessity of 
mending his fortune and theirs, and so addressed himself with 
extraordinary diligence to that class of literary work which he had 
found to be most profitable. Short poems, tracts, criticisms, and 
romances followed each other rapidly from his pen. Lodge had by 
this time discovered that his plays were not what the public wanted, 
so with good grace he left this alluring field to others better equipped 
as dramatists than himself. But we know what this and other renunci- 
ations cost him from passages which occur in his writings at this 
time, and of which the following is a fair sample: 

Then I, who want the sap, 
And write but bastard rime, 


May I expect the hap 
That my endeavors may o’ercome the time ? 


No, no. ’Tis far more meet 
To follow merchant life, 
Or at the judges feet 
To sell my tongue for bribes to maintain strife. 


We gather from these lines that the temptation to give up the 
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struggle and turn to some other field of activity—a temptation which 
finally overcame him—was very strong in Lodge’s mind even at this 
time. It is fortunate, however, that our poet did not desert the field 
of literature as yet, for if he had the world would have lost most of 
those exquisite lyrics which will forever be associated with his name. 
In “ Phyllis,” which appeared in 1593, are included some of the best 
of Lodge’s short poems and sonnets. By this time also the lyrics in 
“ Rosalynde” began to win the admiration they deserved, and several 
of them were included in the collection of English verse called “The 
Pheenix Nest,” published in 1593.* 

It was also at this period of his life (some time in 1795) that 
Lodge produced his best satire, “A Fig for Momus.” But although 
witty and vigorous, this satire is a poor enough piece of composition, 
compared with what Lodge produced in his happiest vein. In fact, his 
satires and plays are hardly worth alluding to, except in a mere bibliog- 
raphy. They are far from doing justice to the genius of the man. 

The only interesting or significant lines which I can find in 
“Momus” are those in one of the supplementary “ Eclogues,” where, 
speaking of himself under the usual anagram, Lodge announces that 
he has decided to abandon verse making: 

Which sound reward, since this neglected time 
Repines to yield of men of high desart, 

I’le cease to ravel out my wits in rime 
For such who make so base account of art. 

And since by wit there is no means to climb, 
I’le hold the plough awhile, and plie the cart. 


And if my muse to wonted loves return, 
I’le write and judge, persue, commend—and burn. 


As we have noticed, Lodge had already threatened to go into 
trade, and to sell his legal abilities to the highest bidder. In the 
above lines his restless imagination takes a bucolicturn. He would 
be a humble, quiet, industrious farmer, guiding the plough and driving 
the cumbrous cart. Curiously enough, in all these uneasy specula- 
tions he never once alludes to the profession which finally absorbed 
him and all his powers. 





* If it is true that Lodge was the compiler of ‘‘ The Phoenix Nest,’’ he certainly showed more good 
taste than modesty in his fondness for the initials “‘ T. L.”’ 
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But, however Lodge’s natural indecision made him vacillate over 
the choice of a profession, there can be no doubt that he had by this 
time thoroughly decided to quit authorship. So, for a year or two, 
he devotes himself to the task of disposing of his accumulated literary 
rubbish and of preparing his valedictory to the muses. Like a 
provident housewife, about to move to some new residence, our poet 
seems to have been unwilling that anything in cellar or garret should 
be entirely discarded. Thus, in the year 1596 he published every- 
thing that he had on hand, making in all four volumes. The last of 
these was his curious apology and farewell, “ Prosopeia.” In this 
work Lodge repents all that he has done,—repents even his beautiful 
lyrics and love sonnets. He has, it seems, survived his “ wife Joan” 
and married another, a widow, Mrs. Jane Albridge. This lady was a 
Roman Catholic of the most uncompromising sort, and in her com- 
pany Lodge became, temporarily, a hypochondriac. She converted 
him to Catholicism and worked him into such a religious frenzy that 
he was quite ready to forswear the worship of the muses as an 
abominable heresy. In this mood he wrote “ Prosopeia.” It is the 
true poet’s half-reluctant swan-song. For all its harshness there is 
something touching in the strain. 

In spite, however, of this palinode of repentance and farewell, 
Lodge cannot bear to suppress his beautiful romance, “ Margarite of 
America,” which has been lying for several years ripening in manu- 
script. So—doubtless without the knowledge of Mrs. Lodge—he 
hurries it off under his arm to the printer, and then righteously 
washes his hands of the whole affair. 

Of the four books which appeared in 1596 the only one which 
lovers of good literature would wish to see preserved is the “ Mar- 
garite of America.” This is another of those dreamy romances, 
like “ Rosalynde,” whose scene truly lies “ out of space, out of time.” 
More fantastic and far-fetched than “ Rosalynde,” with more of the 
euphuistic spice and cloying sweet, it is still a bewilderingly gor- 
geous production. There is an almost Oriental richness in its pic- 
tures. The lyrics scattered through its pages, however, fall far below 
the lyrics in “ Rosalynde,” both in conception and expression. 

The other two productions which Lodge contributed to the 
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world, in 1596, as his final literary legacy, were “ The Devil Con- 
jured,” an attack upon the quackeries of magic and alchemy, and 
“Wit’s Misery and the World’s Madness,” a labored satire. 

Thomas Lodge now laid aside the pen altogether, and in his 
forty-first year bravely began the battle of life anew, as a student of 
medicine in the famous school at Avignon. 

It was a remarkable thing for a man who had already devoted 
half his life to one profession to enter another, with the necessity of 
working it up from the very rudiments, and by sheer force of will 
and indefatigable labor win for himself a place in the front rank. 
One can hardly help experiencing a sympathetic thrill of triumph, 
as he follows brave Thomas Lodge from Avignon to Oxford, and 
sees him win from that university the highest academic honors in his 
special field. From Oxford Lodge went back to London, entered 
upon the practice of his profession, and speedily became both famous 
and wealthy. Here was at last compensation for the coldness of the 
fickle muses! 

And yet it is as the disappointed poet, not the successful physi- 
cian, that Lodge has become immortal. Doctor Lodge would long 
ago have passed out of the remembrance of men, but Zzomas Lodge 
will be known as long as the temple of English literature stands. 

Now for a few moments, let us turn to some of those lyrical gems 
upon which the fame of our poet chiefly rests. 

By far the best of all Lodge’s lyrics, and to my mind one of the 
most delicately sweet love-songs ever written, is “ Rosalynde’s Mad- 
rigal,” from the romance of “ Rosalynde.” It is such an absolutely 
perfect gem that I cannot forbear presenting it entire: 


ROSALYNDE’s MADRIGAL. 


Love in my bosome like a bee 
Doth sucke his sweet : 
Now with his wings he playes with me, 
Now with his feete. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast, 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 
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And if I sleepe, then pierceth he, 
With prettie slight, 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string, 

His musicke playes if I but sing; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruell he my heart doth sting: 

Whist, wanton, still ye! 


Else I with roses every day 

Will whip ye hence, 
And bind ye when ye long to play, 

For your offence. 
I’le shut my eyes to keep ye in, 
T’le make you fast it for your sinne, 
I’le count your power not worth a pinne. 
Alas what hereby shall I win, 

If he gaine-say me? 


What if I beate the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 
He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 
Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my bosome be: 
Look in mine eyes, I like of thee. 
O Cupid, so thou pitty me, 
Spare not, but play thee. 


The charm of this lyric cannot be analyzed, but it is irresistible. 
Lodge himself never wrote anything else which approached it. But 
here are a few passages from Rosader’s description of Rosalynde 
(too long to quote entire) which are almost as fine. 


ROSADER’S DESCRIPTION OF ROSALYNDE. 


Like to the cleare in highest sphere 

Where all imperiale glory shines, 
Of self-same-colours in her haire, 
Whether unfolded, or in twines: 
Heigh ho, faire Rosalynde. 


Her eyes are like to budded roses, 
Whom rankes of lillies neighbour nigh, 
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Within which bounds she balm incloses, 
Apt to entice a deitie: 
Heigh ho, would she were mine. 


Her necke is like a stately towre, 
Where love himself imprison’d lies, 

To watch for glances every houre, 
From her divine and sacred eies. 


With orient pearle, and rubie red, 
With marble white, with sapphire blew, 
Her body every way is fed, 
Yet soft in touch and sweet in view: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosalynde. 


It is but fair to the reader to say that these lines are altogether 
the best in the poem,—a poem which always strikes one in the 
reading like a scattering volley of similes, some very beautiful, some 
fantastic and far-fetched in the extreme, and some even ridiculous. 
This, for instance, is absurd : 


Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink. 


There is a stanza in Rosader’s “ Second Sonnetto” which contains 
so superb a line that I cannot forbear to quote. Rosader is protest- 
ing his fidelity to Rosalynde: 


First Time shall stay his stailesse race, 

And Winter blesse his browes with corne, 
And snow bemoisten Julies face, 

And Winter, Spring and Summer mourne, 
Before my pen, by helpe of fame, 

Cease to recite thy sacred name. 


The lyric entitled “ Love’s Wantonness” appears in “ Phyllis.” 
It is commonly quoted as one of Lodge’s best: 


LOVE’S WANTONNESS. 


Love guides the roses of thy lippes, 
And flies about them like a bee; 

If I approach he forward skips, 
And if I kisse he stingeth me. 
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Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 
And sleeps within their pretty shine, 
And if I look the boy will lower, 
And from their orbes shoot shafts divine. 


Love works thy heart within his fire, 
And in my teares doth firme the same, 
And if I tempt it will retire, 
And of my plaints doth make a game. 


Love, let me cull her choicest flowers, 
And pitty me, and calm her eye, 

Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers, 
Then I will praise thy deity. 


I have been able to find no readings for the first line of this lyric 
other than, “ Love guides the roses of thy lips,” and “ Love g7ds the 
roses of thy lips,” both of which seem to me to be wholly inconsistent 
with the main idea of the poem, which is the resistance which love 
offers to the one seeking it. How much better to suppose—since we 
seem to be at perfect liberty with these older English texts—that 
Lodge wrote, “Love guards the roses of thy lippes,” instead of 
either the verbs hitherto used in the anthologies. Then the key- 
note of the lyric is struck at once. 

After long and honorable service as a physician, Thomas Lodge 
died of the plague, in London, in 1625. He wrote but little after 
finally discarding literature as a profession. Translations of Josephus 
and Seneca, a “ Treatise on the Plague,” anda Prefatory Address or 
“Commendation” for the Countess of Lincoln’s “ Nurserie,’ comprise 
his known productions during the last twenty-five years of his life. 
He died “in harness,” a faithful and unflinching worker to the last. 

Lodge gives us a sweet pastoral picture in “Old Damon’s 
Pastorale,” which I like to recall as presenting the ideal condi- 
tions under which our brave but baffled poet might have sung a 
song which the world would not willingly let die: 

From fortune’s frowns and change remov’d, 
Wind, silly flocks, unblessed feeding: 


None of Damon more belov’d, 
Feede, gentle lambs, while I sit reading. 


Fames Buckham. 
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“HAMLET” ONCE MORE. 


asks Mr. Lowell; and the subject of “ Hamlet” might be 
fittingly introduced by a similar question. ‘“ There is no 
drama, as all the world knows,” says Herr Klein 
(Berliner Modenspiegel), “ upon which so much has been written as 
Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’ Quick-witted heads have all had their 
say about it. After all sorts of fashions,—lofty, profound, radical, 
superficial, polished, crude, desultory, . . . it has been zstheticized 
about, dogmatized about, bemastered, berated, cut up, quibbled at. 
... Acritical tower of Babel of amazing height and breadth has 
been reared, and for the same purpose as in the Scripture: to scale 
celestial heights; and, as people see, with the same result. The 
celestial heights remain unscaled.” 

This was written in 1846, and the discussion over certain 
questions concerning “ Hamlet” still shows no promise of a definite 
conclusion. Why is it, we may reasonably ask, that the criticism of 
almost three centuries has been unable to agree as to the character 
of Hamlet? No such difficulty has been found in the case of Lear 
or Othello or Macbeth. Surely the suspicion is naturally engen- 
dered that the trouble may lie, not in the critics’ work, ,but in 
their method of work. And this is the very condition of things. 
Two facts seemingly indisputable have been ignored in the study of 
“ Hamlet,” and the conclusions thus reached are therefore of but 
little real value. This is a bold statement to make, and can only be 
justified by the proving of its truth. My purpose here is to establish 
these facts as worthy principles of criticism and to illustrate the 
value of their use in this regard. I disclaim all desire to emulate 
the hero of the novel who “discovered two points in ‘ Hamlet’ 
unseen as yet by the Germans.” 
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The first fact to be adopted as a principle of criticism is this: 
Shakespeare wrote his plays not for the nineteenth century critic to 
study in his library, but for the seventeenth century play-goer to listen 
to in his theatre. This seems plain and evident enough—perhaps too 
plain, too apparent for the subtleties of professional criticism. But 
that it is vitally connected with the subject we can all see, and that 
is what we care for. We do not profoundly desire to know, except 
as a matter of curious interest, what the German psychologist or 
German metaphysician or even the English literary student thinks 
personally of Hamlet’s character or Hamlet’s madness: Shakespeare 
did not think of these when he wrote. He conceived the character 
of Hamlet for representation on the stage; he wrote for the seven- 
teenth century play-goer; and, great in his simplicity, he must have 
intended this seventeenth century play-goer to grasp his conception, 
perhaps not in details, but certainly in its large relations. I cannot 
believe that Shakespeare did not intend his hearers to know whether 
Hamlet’s madness was real or feigned, whether his will was strong 
or weak. In view of these considerations, we must, if we would 
arrive at Shakespeare’s conception, first discover what would nat- 
urally be the conception of the seventeenth century play-goer. In 
brief, if we would know what a writer wishes to say, we must take 
into consideration to whom and for whom he writes. 

One of the questions concerning Hamlet is the question of his 
sanity, and I propose to consider what Shakespeare’s hearers must 
probably have thought of it. In the old Greek drama the audience 
was already acquainted with the story of the tragedy before them. 
Tradition had implanted those tragic tales deep in their minds, and 
they were dear to the Greek heart; they were a real part and a 
noble part of the national history. And when the audience was 
assembled, they looked back before the play began into the dim and 
distant past and saw CEdipus and Antigone and Creon and thought 
of their woful tragedy, and waited for the imagination of the poet 
to fill in the outlines, and give color to the forms and reality to the 
actions, to make the past the present. The condition of affairs is to 
a great extent similar in the case of “ Hamlet,” although the story 
was by no means held so sacred and so invariable as Greek tradition. 
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Still the English knew of the murder of Hamlet’s father, they knew 
of his mother’s indecent marriage, and they had read that “the 
prince Hamblet perceiving himself to be in danger of his life... 
counterfeiting the mad man with such craft and subtill practises, . 
made shewe as if hee had utterly lost his wittes” (“ Hystorie of 
Hamblet,” 1608). This they remembered, and they waited for the 
play to begin. And when the first act was almost ended they heard 
Hamlet say to Horatio, the friend and confidant of his youth, his 
college comrade: 


I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on. (i. 5, 171.) 


They heard from Horatio no aside of pity for his friend, they saw 
that he believed Hamlet to mean just what he said, and they found 
in this respect no departure by Shakespeare from old tradition. The 
subtlety that madmen are apt to feign madness, that Horatio was 
humoring his friend, never shamed their straightforward English 
natures. Beyond reasonable doubt they expected to listen while 
“ Hamblet, in this sorte counterfeiting the madde man, ... made 
such and so fitte answeres, that a wise man would soone have judged 
from what spirite so fine an invention mighte proceede.” They 
found a little farther on their expectations realized, as it seemed to 
them, when Hamlet satirized Polonius and perplexed Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. And they laughed at the old counsellor* when 
he muttered, “ Tho’ this be madness, yet there is method in’t” (ii. 
2, 203). They thought they knew of the method. But what did 
they think of the love-scene between Hamlet and Ophelia, and the 
talk over it by Polonius, the king, and the rest? Would they not 
naturally share the common belief in Hamlet’s madness? Certainly 
not; no more than they would accept Polonius’s explanation of it. 
The poet had forewarned them, they believed. And so I fear that 
they did not anticipate Mr. Hudson’s ingenious consideration: the 
honor of originating it still belongs to him. He lays much stress 
on Ophelia’s opinion, and says: 





* Said Dr. Samuel Johnson of the play when acted, ‘‘ The pretended madness of Hamlet causes 
much mirth.’’—‘‘ Plays of Shakespeare,”’ vol. viii. p. 311 ; 1765. 
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“T will now briefly advert to an authority very different indeed 
from that of scientific experts, but perhaps not less deserving of 
respect. It is well known that Shakespeare’s persons, like those in 
real life, are continually misunderstanding each other, and misunder- 
standing themselves. It is also well known that on this point his 
women make the fewest mistakes. Their perceptions of character 
and of personal condition are apt to be quick and just, and in fact 
are seldom at fault... . Nor has any of them this wise and holy 
instinct in larger measure than the heroine of this play. Now, 
Hamlet loves Ophelia with all his soul, and she knows it. She also 
loves him with all her soul, and he is himself right well assured 
of the fact. . . . And I must needs think that love, especially the 
love of an Ophelia, is a better judge in such matters than logic.” 
(“ Shakespeare: His Life, Art, and Characters,” 1872, vol. ii. p. 256.) 


Surely that depends on the quality of one’s logic. When Hamlet 
with his hand over Ophelia’s brow fell to such perusal of her face as 
he would draw it, there met him therein no look of loving insight. Pro- 
fessor Dowden is far nearer to the truth when he says, “ In her eyes 
he reads—/fright” (“ Shakespeare: His Mind and Art,” 1875, p. 150). 

The play proceeds and our seventeenth century audience have 
taken Hamlet’s feigned insanity for granted. The opinion has grown 
into a conviction, and the hearers are unconsciously strengthened 
therein as they listen to his words of wisdom addressed to the 
travelling players and watch him elaborating his quick-minded plan 
to “catch the conscience of the king.” And now Hamlet meets 
with Ophelia, and looks again into her eyes, and recognizes a sub- 
missive spy. Then he talks with Horatio, and talks sanely, and 
Horatio and the audience still believe him sane.* 

I willingly forego all those special arguments which, whatever be 
the side taken, tend to make of Hamlet a medical case,f and hasten 
on to the interview between Hamlet and his mother. Sternly does 
he set forth her sin, and with such power as to turn her eyes into 





* My belief that such must have been the feelings of the audience is confirmed by the fact that Garrick 
always acted as though Hamlet’s madness were feigned. As an actor he must necessarily have thought 
chiefly of the impression which was being conveyed to the audience. 

+ Mr. J. Russell Lowell admirably remarks in this connection, ‘‘ High medical authority has pro- 
nounced, as usual, on both sides of the question. But the induction has been drawn from too narrow 
premises, being based on a mere diagnosis of the case, and not on an appreciation of the character in its 
completeness.’’—Essay on ‘‘ Shakespeare Once More,”’ “‘ Among My Books,” 1870, p. 219. 
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her very soul. Then the ghost appears to Hamlet, and the queen 
suggests that this is the very coinage of his brain. Calmly he 


answers: 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 


And makes as healthful music; it is not madness 

That I have uttered; bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which madness 

Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass but my madness speaks.* (iii. 4, 140.) 


And Gertrude, all thought of his insanity vanished, can but exclaim, 
“O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain.” 

Solemnly true seemed to her this declaration, and solemnly true 
it must have seemed to the seventeenth century audience. That 
a madman could thus speak was to them inconceivable. They saw 
Hamlet throw aside his assumed mask, and stand before his mother 
in real character. They even heard him demand of her: 

[Let not the king] 
Make you to ravel all this matter out 


That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft. (iii. 4, 186.) 


Again, they did not think of the patent fact that madmen are apt 
to feign madness, nor did they recognize that Gertrude was hu- 
moring Hamlet when she answered : 


I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. (iii. 4, 198.) 


Events now crowd fast. Hamlet sails for England and returns 
and leaps into Ophelia’s grave and gives way to strange words and 


apologizes thus to Laertes: 
What I have done 


That might your honour, nature, and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness, (v. 2, 219.) 


Dr. Stearn says of these words: “ Hamlet’s after apology by a 
falsehood . . . presents another difficulty in the conduct of so 
noble and brave a man. But as we know it was not prompted by 





* Those who consider Hamlet insane tell us that with the advance of medical knowledge it has been 
demonstrated that Hamlet's test is no test. I answer it was considered a test by Shakespeare’s audience, 
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cowardice or any selfish motive, but rather from a feeling of kind- 
ness towards a man who was himself under great bereavements, 
this falsehood should be judged very lightly.” (‘Shakespeare 
Treasury of Wit and Knowledge,” 1871, p. 369.) This explana- 
tion is certainly ingenious, but I fear that our seventeenth century 
play-goer hardly appreciated this kindness of Hamlet towards 
Laertes. He has throughout exhibited an alarming tendency to 
take people at their word, in the absence of a contrary intimation. 
He will, I doubt not, follow the same course here, and will receive 
Hamlet’s apology as frankly as did Laertes, but he will forget it in 
almost the same moment. He has heard so much of madness, real 
and feigned, that these words will make but little impression. With 
all his soul intent on the coming catastrophe, anxious that vengeance 
fall on Claudius, anxious for the safety of Hamlet, he has ears for 
nothing else, he has no time to pause and readjust his conceptions. 
In another moment bloodshed is around him and he is in the 
presence of death. The curtain falls, and he is thinking of the old 
Hamlet who “put an antic disposition on” and revenged his 
“father’s foul and most unnatural murder.” Still, his first concep- 
tion has been confused, though by no means destroyed nor even 
changed, by that last clear statement of Hamlet.* 

I believe that this outline contains Shakespeare’s idea regarding 
Hamlet’s madness; for I believe that Shakespeare generally meant 
what he said, and this, as I see it, is what he said to the seventeenth 
century play-goer. There are two historical facts which might be 
taken as corroborative evidence. Dr. H. H. Furness in his “Vari- 
orum Hamlet” (to which I am indebted for most of my quotations) 








* I have spoken throughout of Hamlet’s madness as feigned, and, in doing so, have purposely per- 
mitted an ambiguity, In strict sense, Hamlet sometimes does not so much commit actions in order to 
produce a belief of his insanity, but rather allows his actions to bear that interpretation. Are we to believe 
that Hamlet began his practising on Ophelia? Ah, no! We are not permitted to look upon that scene, but 
I doubt not that it was an outburst of passionate grief that the woman Hamlet loved should fail him in his 
need, Ophelia thought it madness, and Hamlet let it pass as such. This thought, I feel sure, was in Cole- 
ridge’s mind when he remarked, ‘‘ Hamlet's wildness is but half false.’”, Mr. Hudson fell into the old logical 
fallacy, undistributed middle, when he observed that this implied Hamlet’s half-madness. Logically it 
only implied that some natural action of Hamlet (it might have been real madness, it might have been, as 
it was, an outburst of passionate grief) produced the impression of madness on the spectators in the play. 

I have placed this consideration in a foot-note, partly because I feared complication, and especially 
because our seventeenth century play-goer could not have clearly observed the fact, though he must have 
felt it in its effect. 
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reprints a play current in Germany in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. It is on the Hamlet legend, and is entitled “ Fratri- 
cide Punished”; it may even be a copy of the Shakespeare “ Hamlet” 
of 1603. The Hamlet of this play is undoubtedly mad only in craft, 
and this fact tends to show that had Shakespeare desired to depart 
from the legend in this respect a clear intimation of his purpose 
would have been necessary. Indeed, to one who will but think of 
the familiarity of the audience with the legend, this consideration 
must come with convincing force. Again, excepting two slight 
expressions of doubt, it was not until this nineteenth century that 
Hamlet’s insanity was asserted real, and then the assertion came 
from the critic who was studying “ Hamlet” in his library. 

I spoke of two facts when we accepted one as our first principle 
of criticism. It is time to consider the second. Often in a novel a 
character is described to us by the author. We recognize that he 
is speaking in his own person, and we can, if we wish, compare his 
description with the character as it afterwards reveals itself to us in 
the pages of the book. The novel is the offspring of the drama, 
and in the soliloquy we are often very near to the playwright 
himself: the veil is very thin, and it almost seems as if we were 
listening to him. Let us consider a moment. When Lady Macbeth, 
in the famous letter scene, describes her husband’s character (there 
being no contrary intimation), the hearer must have accepted it as 
true; and Shakespeare must, according to our first principle, have 
embodied in it his conception of Macbeth. We know, therefore, what 
Shakespeare intended to represent as the character of Macbeth, and 
we can compare his conception with Macbeth’s nature as afterwards 
revealed to us in his deeds and words. Our second principle, there- 
fore, is: wherever a character utters words in soliloquy setting forth his 
own or another's nature, there ts contained therein (in the absence of a 
contrary intimation) the playwright’s conception of the nature revealed. 
I propose to consider the bearing of this principle on the much- 
disputed question of Hamlet’s character. 

Whether Hamlet’s will was strong or weak; whether he was 
naturally bold and quick-witted or irresolute and speculative, is 
briefly the matter in dispute. Goethe, as every one knows, in his 
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“Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre” first gave prominence to the idea of 
weakness in Hamlet’s nature. “To me,” so run his familiar words, 
“it is clear that Shakespeare sought to depict a great action laid 
upon a soul unequal to the performance of it. In this view the 
whole piece seems to me composed. There is an oak tree planted in 
a costly jar, which should have borne only pleasant flowers in its 
bosom: the roots expand, the jar is shivered.” (Bk. iv., ch. xiii.) 
This in main respects has since been the prevailing view. Coleridge 
and Schlegel have, however, insisted on a modification ; and present 
criticism and especially Professor Dowden add the reflection that Ham- 
let’s tragedy is due not only to subjective but also to objective causes. 
On the other hand, discontent with this view, clearly expressed by 
Herr Klein and others, has at last roused up in Professor Werder a 
fearless believer in and able advocate of Hamlet’s strength in char- 
acter. Mr. Hudson has worthily presented this view to Americans. 

Such, very superficially outlined, is the state of the controversy. 
Let us now apply our second principle to the subject. We wish first 
to know what sort of a man Shakespeare intended to make Hamlet. 
And so, following our second principle, we turn to his numerous 
soliloquies. In them again and again Hamlet utters words which 
apparently lay bare his nature. He exclaims: 


Oh what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 


A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 


Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 


Swounds, I should take it; for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter; or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. 

Why, what an assam I! This is most brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion! (ii. 2, 523.) 
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Again, thinking of himself he says, “‘ The native hue of resolu- 

tion is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” ‘“O heart,” (is 
. his prayer) “lose not thy nature; let not ever the soul of Nero enter 
this firm bosom.” 

Fiercely does he accuse himself: 

Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, “ This thing’s to do,”’ 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do’t. (iv. 4, 39-) 

When Shakespeare’s audience saw a character come forward alone 
upon the stage, and heard him speak such words, they must have 
considered him as a man speculative in temperament and weak in will. 

It will be noticed that the soliloquies of “ Hamlet” are of more 
importance in revealing character than is the case with any other of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The natural explanation drawn from Hamlet’s 
speculative character is doubtless the main one, but I think I may 
venture to offer a secondary reason for their presence. The tradi- 
tional Hamlet was cruel, revengeful, and bold; and I doubt not that 
Shakespeare felt the necessity of insisting on the different character 
of his hero. 

Goethe is therefore right, if we may accept his words in their 
exact signification: ‘“ Mir ist deutlich, dass Shakspeare habe 
schildern wollen,” etc. It is another question whether Shake- 
speare carried out this his clearly expressed intention when he 
showed us Hamlet in action. Just as in the novel we often compare 
the author’s description with his delineation of a character, so in the 
play let us now study Hamlet. 

Uneasily inactive he first appears to us. There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark and it cannot come to good. And 
then he sees his college friend and hears of the apparition of his 
father, and eagerly plies his questions, and straightway resolves to 
meet and speak with the ghost. He sees it and it beckons him to 
follow, and he rejects the cautions of his friends and tears himself 
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loose from their restraint and hears the terrible tale, and without an 
instant’s pause or likeness of irresolution devotes his life to revenge. 
He sacrifices his love and is left lonely. With ready planning and 
prompt execution he proves unto himself the king’s guilt. And then 
he hastens to his mother, that he may perchance bring home to her 
her guilt and save her from further sin. On the way he perceives 
the king in prayer, and now he'll do’t. But no, he shares the super- 
stition of the time, and will not send to heaven the murderer’s soul. 
He talks with Gertrude, and a rustling behind the arras betrays a 
listener. His anger leaps forth, and, impulsive even to rashness, he 
strikes. Not the king, as he fondly fancied, but Polonius lies dead 
before him. Calmly he accepts the situation and continues his 
solemn address to his mother. Time passes and he finds himself on 
shipboard bound for England, together with two envoys of the king. 
He suspects them, rises in the dark, his sea-gown scarfed about him, 
gropes his way to them, fingers their packet and withdraws with it 
to his own room, unseals the grand commission, and finds an exact 
command for his death. He devises a new commission, substitutes 
the envoys’ names for his own, and seals it with his father’s signet 
ring. The next day comes the sea-fight: in the grapple Hamlet, 
again impulsive even to rashness, boards the pirates’ ship, and so 
alone becomes their prisoner. He returns home, reaches his revenge, 
and as he lies dying thinks of and provides for the future weal of 
Denmark. If we think of Hamlet as he thus reveals himself to us 
in all action save in the revenging of his father, we shall think of him 
as one strong in will, and earnest in purpose, and ready in action. 
The conclusion is inevitable: Shakespeare intended to show us ami- 
able weakness where we often meet with admirable strength. 

But what was the effect on the audience? what did they prob- 
ably think of Hamlet? I do not doubt that, in so far as they 
thought at all, they regarded him as a weak character. Still this 
inconsistency cannot but have resulted in a confused conception. 
A work of art which it is presumption to think to honor with praise, 
the tragedy of “ Hamlet” is nevertheless not a work of unity, as are 
“Lear” and “ Othello.” The immediate and apparent cause for this 
condition of things is that Shakespeare in borrowing certain incidents 
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from old tradition has unwittingly introduced with them the Hamlet 
of those incidents. So is it in the stabbing of Polonius and the 
changing of the commission on shipboard—the two clearest mani- 
festations of Hamlet’s active energy. This is the immediate cause, 
but back of it is a more vital reason, a first-cause. Shakespeare 
spent much time in the writing of “ Hamlet,” and subtracted from 
and added to and modified his first conception. Now, there is a 
principle of art that no work laboriously and calculatingly com- 
posed can possess unity, that spontaneity of workmanship is es- 
sential to unity. The present tragedy of “ Hamlet” was gradually 
constructed ; it does not bear the impress of spontaneous creation, 
and that is the great reason why it is not a work of unity. We 
often hear of the psychology of the author of “ Hamlet”; we never 
hear of the psychology of the author of “ Othello,” and “ Othello” 
is a work of unity. 

We must now note how completely the “ Hamlet” critics have 
ignored the two principles which we have set down and italicized. 
We may refer to two quotations already given,—one from Mr. 
Hudson regarding Ophelia and her belief in Hamlet’s madness, the 
other from Dr. Stearn explaining Hamlet’s apology to Laertes. We 
have only space to add two more. Says Richardson: 


“ The sentiments that Hamlet expresses when he finds Claudius 
at prayer are not, I will venture to affirm, his real ones... . I 
would ask, then, whether on many occasions we do not allege as 
the motives of our conduct those considerations which are not 
really our motives? ... When the miser indulges his love of 
wealth, he says, and believes, that he follows the maxims of a 
laudable economy. Apply this principle to the case of Hamlet: 
sense of supposed duty and a regard to character prompt him to 
slay his uncle; and he is withheld at that instant by the ascendant 
of a gentle disposition; by the scruples, and perhaps weakness, of 
extreme sensibility. ... He looks about for a motive; and one 
better suited to the opinions of the multitude, and better calculated 
to lull resentment, is immediately suggested. He alleges, as direct 
causes of his delay, motives that could never influence his conduct ; 
and thus exhibits a most exquisite picture of amiable self-deceit.” 
(“ Essays on some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters,” 1797, 


p. 131.) 
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We turn to Hamlet’s burning and passionate words, and the 
subtlety loses its force. Similarly Professor Werder exclaims of the 
soliloquy beginning, ““Oh what a rogue and peasant slave am I”: 


“Pray, have people no ears for the agony of a human being 
which is so intolerable that it drives him to the extremity of falling 
out with himself, no appreciation of a situation in which righteous 
indignation, because it cannot reach its object, turns against itself, 
in order to give itself vent and to cool the heated sense of the im- 
possibility of acting by self-reproach and all manner of self-depre- 
ciation? . . . What he rails at as pigeon-livered, when the mortal 
nature, impatient of pain, weary of suffering, cries out in him,—all 
this is enduring courage, the courage of reason.” (“ Vorlesungen 
iiber Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’” 1875, p. 121.) 


“Have people no ears for this?” asks Professor Werder. In 
behalf of Shakespeare’s audience I answer, No. 

I have tried to present two principles which I think should 
govern “ Hamlet” criticism. I will not attempt to hide my confi- 
dence in their value, though I cannot hope that I have never drawn 
a wrong conclusion in the application of these principles to the 
play. So in all sincerity I make use of Professor Dowden’s words: 
“Let us not too readily assume that we ‘know the stops’ of Hamlet, 
that we can ‘ pluck out the heart of his mystery.’” 


Charles H, Burr, Jr. 


THE WHITMAN-SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 


It is because of a supreme, overruling admiration and reverence 
for Shakespeare and his works that we, who have a like feeling for 
Walt Whitman and his works, are a little bewildered when we find 
the one favorite apparently at odds with the other. I confess to 
have done nothing more than to express, to a slight degree, this first 
feeling of bewilderment in the little communication I sent to PorET- 
LORE in July, 1890, under the very inappropriate title, “ Walt Whit- 
man’s View of Shakespeare.” 

There was, after all, no occasion for this bewilderment. The key 
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to what we have, unnecessarily, and under the influence of literary 
bigotry, made an enigma is found, I think, in the few words which 
the Good Gray Poet kindly vouchsafed in PoET-LorE for September, 
1890, which may do much to set us right, if we study and consider 
them as every utterance of his deserves to be studied and considered. 

“Evolution is not the rule in Nature, in Politics, in Inventions 
only, but in Verse.” In this view Shakespeare, no doubt, marks a 
very notable stage of evolution in verse, and may well be taken as 
the most wonderful specimen, so to speak, which his age has left us. 
Strictly scientific classification probably still awaits him, very much 
as it awaits so many plants, rocks, fossils, and diatoms. Some day 
he will, after a suitable scientific fashion, be placed probably at the 
head of such an order in literature as science may determine. Though 
he may be set down as an extinct species, literature has, perhaps, 
this advantage over nature: that the specimen is, and probably 
always will be, preserved in full completeness, and in a way to be 
readily duplicated in those museums of literature which we now call 
libraries. 

This stage of progress seems already fast advancing, as the result 
of an evolution in the species of literature known as criticism. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the tendency of modern criti- 
cism is entirely towards scientific processes, removing the barriers 
to progress which the prejudice of custom has always presented, 
with its fixed, arbitrary, belittling rules. 

As Whitman says, “Then science, the final critic of all, has the 
casting vote for future poetry.” 

In this wonderfully progressive age of ours those of us who are 
old enough recall, with a smile, the days when a clergyman wearing 
a moustache was looked upon with holy horror, and when a young 
man with that natural adornment was unable to procure a situation 
among the staid bankers and merchants of even our largest cities. 
Something very much like this prejudice still exists among the 
gradually diminishing class of literary gentry who are intolerant of 
criticism clad in the garb of science. It is, however, a cheering sign 
of the times that Whitman, in his own day, is beginning to be recog- 
nized as marking a stage in the evolution of verse more distinct and 
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more striking than that which Shakespeare marks. Our difficulty 
is that we fail fully to recognize a new and contemporaneous speci- 
men. It is easier for science to point to the past and say with exact- 
ness, This has been, than to point to the present or future and say, 
with equal exactness, This is, or shall be. 

Even if I have again gone entirely astray from Whitman’s view 
of Shakespeare, this attempt to measure each by some scientific 
process, crude though it may be, does away with some bewildering 
questions which at first arose. Among them was the question, 
Shall we love Shakespeare less and Whitman more? The answer 
to that question lies, I think, beyond the realm of science. Though 
reverence, love, or any sentiment eludes measurement and analysis 
by scientific methods, these methods have more to do in rightly 
directing our sentiments than we generally suppose. To whom shall 
we go, for example, but to the. botanist to inquire the haunt of the 
rarest, most beautiful flowers or most useful plants? He, of all men, 
has lovingly noticed the graceful poise, the delicate structure, the 
intrinsic worth. We must be as observant of our poetry as is the 
botanist of his plants if we would reach the results which science 
has in store for us. 

The scientific process, too, does away with another question 
which puzzled me sorely at first: Shall we give up our Shakespeare? 
Now, Whitman tells us, as only he can tell, how glorious Shake- 
speare is; yet tells us, at the same time, that he is not adapted to 
America and democracy. One difficulty is, I think, that we fail to 
see how much Shakespeare has done for Whitman in showing, by 
contrast with our needs, a poetry for America which shall be as 
much greater than the poetry of Shakespeare as the America of 
to-day is greater than the England of three centuries ago. That 
suggestion certainly is enough, and worthily has our American poet 
followed it. If, in following it, he has found an insufficiency in 
Shakespeare for our day, we are utterly wrong should we resent such 
a finding as we would a piece of mere mischief-making iconoclasm, 
for it merely suggests the gap and difference between the poetry 
which we of America need and the poetry of Shakespeare. Some 
such lack, I take it, Emerson long ago felt, and but vaguely ex- 
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pressed, because, unlike Whitman, he had no remedy to suggest 
beyond a very shadowy poet-priest for the world at large. 

We need not give up our Shakespeare. If, even in the scientific 
study of his boundless riches, we find life too short for much else in 
literature, it only means, perhaps, that he is very great and we are 
very little ; little, too, as a part of this great America and democracy 
which we love, and in which the evolution in verse must, sooner or 
later, have its perfect work, if we are to live long as a great nation; 
for some one has truly said, “ Let me make a nation’s songs, and I 
care not who makes its laws.” 

But one question, I think, remains: Is it a foolish stretch of 
imagination and sentiment to feel, or imagine we feel, the grand 
personality of the man Shakespeare through his works? To give 
up that idea seems much like giving up our Shakespeare, after all ; 
yet it seems impossible to find distinct traces of the idea in Whit- 
man’s words concerning Shakespeare. 

I only dare to make one little suggestion regarding the possibility 
of a large spirituality in a materialistic age like ourown. Believing, 
as I do, that the poetry of Shakespeare is a marked type of evolu- 
tion, did it not occur in an age as materialistic as our own,—an age 
of discovery, conquest, and money-getting, with hardy adventurers 
at sea and hard-handed farmers at home, working much after the 
fashion in which we Americans of to-day are working, though with 
vastly different facilities? The Puritanism which followed was, per- 
haps, the very essence of spirituality, peculiar as the type may have 
been ; and this same spirituality pronouncing itself, or struggling for 
utterance, in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan poets, and in an 
entirely different form in Puritanism, was, perhaps, the outcome of 
an age as materialistic in its way as ours. 

One more little suggestion. We have our Shakespeare clubs 
and our Browning clubs, leading, no doubt, to better interpretations 
and wider understanding of these great poets. If clubs can do this, 
as they certainly can if they are in earnest, shall we not get more 
living, important results from Whitman clubs, which shall propagate 
the glorious life-work of the democratic poet ? 

Jonathan Trumbull. 
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SIX WEEKS WITH CHAUCER. 


To srupy Chaucer in a high school is to deviate from the tradi- 
tions of almost all the schools of the land. Years ago, when a 
manual was the only text-book used by the class in English Litera- 
ture, pupils were required to learn the facts of Chaucer’s life and 
the chronological list of his works. Then the teacher read aloud a 
short selection, and with this scanty amount of information both 
teacher and pupil were content. 

Even now, when the manual is discarded, and authors are studied 
directly from their works, few classes spend any time on Chaucer. 
They rarely go further back in time than Shakespeare, and thus 
they leave the outline of English Literature incomplete, and neglect 
altogether the founder of our verse,—‘‘ The Father of English 
Poetry.” The reasons for this omission are the supposed difficulty 
of reading Chaucer and the lack of time. Yet those who have 
studied Chaucer will agree that the difficulty of his verse has been 
greatly exaggerated. After the first two hundred lines, any one, 
with the assistance of a glossary and a little common sense, can read 
his works easily and profitably. 

The lack of time is a more serious obstacle; yet, in a three or 
four years’ course in English, it ought to be possible to find five or 
six weeks for Chaucer. It goes without saying that the time devoted 
to Chaucer should be toward the end rather than at the beginning 
of the course. The advantages of this time are many: the class 
has been drilled on other and easier poets; the students of Latin, 
German, or French are sufficiently advanced to recognize the com- 
ponent parts of Chaucer’s vocabulary ; and lastly, if the course ends 
with Shakespeare, that work will be approached naturally, and will 
be materially assisted by the previous study of the earlier poet. 
These advantages were so obvious that Chaucer was introduced into 
the English course of the Washington High School two years ago. 
The object of the present paper is simply to state what an average 
class in this school accomplishes by studying the Prologue and the 
Knight's Tale for six weeks. 
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Since no one lives to himself alone, a knowledge of the age in 
which he wrote is necessary to the comprehension of any author, 
and therefore the history of Chaucer’s time should be taken up 
briefly in connection with the regular study of the text. All school 
libraries contain Swinton’s “Outlines,” Hume, Dickens, Knight, and 
Green. A historical Round Table may be required from the class. 
In the innermost circle may be placed Edward III. and Richard II.; 
in the second circle, the prominent political actors, such as the Black 
Prince, Wat Tyler, and the numerous Scottish sovereigns; and in 
the outer ring, the great events of these reigns,—the war with France 
and Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. Not all pupils will have judgment 
sufficient to select the important from the mass of unimportant 
events, and consequently their tables will be crowded with a host of 
facts of no value. While individuality of work should be allowed 
and encouraged, the teacher can show clearly that those events only 
are worth retaining which affect Chaucer’s life and the society in 
which he moved. For instance, a minute account of the battle of 
Crecy is not at all desirable, but the one point that guns were used 
for the first time in that encounter is of great value, since it gives at 
once a picture of the warfare up to that date. The three pestilences 
should be dwelt upon long enough to impress upon the class an 
idea of the utter ignorance and carelessness of the age in regard to 
matters of health. Wat Tyler’s Rebellion presents in a concrete form 
the poverty and misery of the peasants, while the founding of the 
Order of the Garter reveals the other side of the shield,—the luxury 
and joyousness of the nobility. It saves time to assign such points 
to special students, who are to look them up and report to the class 
upon them. In this way, too, a lazy pupil may be made to work, 
and those unfamiliar with books of reference may be taught their use. 

The history of the literature may be studied in the same way. 
Most scholars have some manual of English Literature at home, and 
for those who have not, the library may be relied upon to furnish 
such authorities as Sprague, Brooke, Welch, Collier, Craik, and 
Morley. The last three are especially good for pupils, since they 
give extended accounts and selections from the most important 
authors; but for teachers there is no literature so suggestive as 
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Phillips. Since Chaucer represents the Anglo-Saxon and the French 
element, it seems suitable to call for the important writers from the 
year 445. The list is short; five or six names complete it, and 
they can be assigned as topics to special students. The use of the 
three languages, Latin, Saxon, and French, will receive the teacher’s 
comment, and may be illustrated by reading from “ Ivanhoe” a part 
of chapter i., in which Wamba and Gurth discuss the merits of 
swine versus pork and ox versus beef. In order to show Chaucer’s 
contemporaries, the Round Table comes into play again. As before, 
scholars are required to make their own, and exact similarity is not 
insisted upon. It takes but a moment to call attention to the fact 
that Gower represented the higher classes, and that Langlande was 
spokesman for the masses. As for the other writers of that age, 
time is too short to do more than mention them. 

Chaucer’s life and the division of his poems is always a source 
of trouble, since no two authorities agree. But whatever the division 
may be, the influences which produced those works remain the 
same, and are of great importance. Scholars rarely think of the 
interdependence of nations in literary matters, and they never look 
upon a great author as the natural product of his times and sur- 
roundings. Therefore the French and Italian influences should be 
pointed out, and Froissart and Boccaccio should receive attention. 
The latter is of especial importance, since both Shakespeare and 
Chaucer were so deeply indebted to him. 

We now come to the study of the text itself—and with a subject 
so broad and the time so limited it is wise to omit entirely certain 
lines of work. It does not seem necessary to the comprehension 
of Chaucer’s meaning, to spend much time upon the pronunciation. 
Neither is the question of scanning vital. Every pupil knows that 
the metre is iambic pentameter, and if he reads a short passage 
aloud every day he will soon unconsciously pronounce the lines 
musically. Then it will be poetry to him, while if he were required 
to give a rule for the accent of every final e or es it would be 
drudgery. To neglect these points is simply to leave the time for 
others more important. 

The origin and development of the English language should 
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be taught. The different tongues uniting to form English is an 
interesting subject. Some of the scholars will be able to select the 
French words and to give their derivatives, while others can do the 
same with the Latin element. Make an approximate estimate per 
centum of the origin of the words on a single page. That will be 
sufficient to impress the fact that the basis of the English language 
is the German. If the class has studied German, the connection 
between it and Chaucer’s “ Well of English” is seen readily. Call 
attention to the tendency to drop inflections—to the fact that nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs are less inflected by Chaucer than by the 
Germans, and less by us than by him. If you have access to 
Longman’s book, place upon the board in parallel columns the 
three versions of the Lord’s Prayer, as given in 890, 1380, and 
1611. It is an excellent illustration of the loss of inflections. In 
connection with this kind of study of the text you have the entire 
field of English Grammar upon which you may enter if you have 
time. But no matter how rapidly you pass, you can explain the 
origin of many of the peculiarities of our tongue, such as our vari- 
ous plurals in s, es, and ez, our weak and strong verbs, and our 
double forms for the past participle. 

The study of the words themselves is profitable. Some have 
become obsolete. Why? Have we lost the idea? If not, how 
do we express it now? Many of the words have degenerated, like 
craft, daliaunce. What was the original meaning? How came it to 
change? In this work French is of but little assistance, but Louns- 
bury is useful both for teacher and pupil. 

Only a little time need be spent upon the figures, since Seniors 
in a high school are acquainted with the most common ones. Yet 
two or three points may be made in regard to them—their simplicity, 
their origin in out-door life, and often their peculiar adaptation to the 
subject. The second point is especially evident, since so many of 
Chaucer’s figures are drawn from the natural world—from the flower 
that blooms by the wayside, to the stars that twinkle in heaven. The 
third point, however, may be a trifle obscure to scholars, but an illus- 
tration soon makes it cleartothem. In the description of the Monk, 
Chaucer says: 
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Men might his bridel hear 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clear 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell. 


Is there not a singular appropriateness in comparing the bridal bell 
which should not be heard in connection with a monk, with the 
chapel bell which ought to be, but never was? These facts about 
figures may be impressed by requiring quotations illustrative of 
each one. The time expended is short, five or six minutes being 
sufficient to hear thirty-five or forty pupils, while the benefit is 
great, since they soon learn the wisest, brightest, and choicest of 
Chaucer’s lines. It is also a good plan to call for one or two noted 
quotations about Chaucer, and any which have been directly in- 
spired by him. For instance, one of the outlaws in “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” asks Valentine, “Are you content to be 
our general, to make a virtue of necessity and live as we do in this 
wilderness?” But Chaucer, in “The Knight’s Tale,” had already 
said : Then is it wisdom, as it thinketh me, 
To make virtue of necessity. 

The famous “ bucket in the well” was used by Chaucer first to 
describe Arcit’s feelings— 


Now up, now down, as bucket in a well. 


Shakespeare indeed has very many passages derived directly 
from Chaucer, and modern poets are no less indebted to him for 
figures and thoughts. 

Much time must be spent in the study of the different characters. 
The few points forming the analysis of each can be placed upon the 
board, and the relative importance of the different topics may be 
discussed. Why does Chaucer occupy twenty lines in describing 
the Knight’s battles, and devote but three to those of the Squire? 
The personal appearance, the dress, the characteristics of each pil- 
grim should be given and proved by quotation. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for comparison and contrast occur with such characters as 
the Prioress and the Wife of Bath, the Friar and the Parson. In 
connection with the latter, of course, Goldsmith’s and Dryden’s 
descriptions of the village priest should be read. Scholars should 
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understand not only that each pilgrim is a representative of his class 
at that period, but that Chaucer, by means of slight touches, such as 
a peculiarity of dress or manner, has developed him from a type to 
an individual. The Sergeant “who seemed busier than he was,” 
the Squire “ whose locks were curled as if they were layed in press,” 
are not lay figures, but living and breathing men. 

The variety of characters and this peculiar appropriateness of 
each one’s story is an important point. This naturally leads to the 
question, Where did Chaucer find his plan and the plots for his 
tales? Any English Literature will answer this query. But lest the 
class should think that, since Chaucer borrowed so largely from 
Boccaccio, he must be inferior, it is wise to call attention to two 
or three particulars in which the Englishman is evidently superior. 
Boccaccio’s ten story-tellers are of the same rank, and as a result 
their stories are alike. But Chaucer avoided this difficulty by 
selecting his thirty pilgrims from all sorts and conditions of men, 
each one familiar with a different phase of life. Thus it is that he 
gives us a complete picture of his times, while Boccaccio gives us 
only a partial portrait. Again, the stories of the Decameron are told 
in the seclusion of a villa and are entirely disconnected. But in 
“The Canterbury Tales” the characters are setting forth ona journey, 
and the stories are bound together by the little incidents of travel and 
the comments of the listeners. 

In connection with the character study many incidents of the 
times will be noticed. Any page of Chaucer contains references to 
the events of his century—from the great calamities like the three 
pestilences of 1349, 1361, and 1368, to the lesser occurrences like the 
hot summer of 1351. He is full also of the manners and customs 
of the people. He describes the dress of the different classes, and 
the weapons of the nobles and peasants. He mentions the prevalent 
belief in astrology and relics. From the Prioress we may draw 
many inferences in regard to table manners, while from the Monk, 
the Friar, and the Pardoner we may learn of the corrupt state of the 
church. 

Finally we come to a few generalities in regard to Chaucer him- 
self as he appears in his writings. Most of the points will have been 
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made in substance during the criticism of the various pilgrims, but 
they will need repetition when the characteristics of the author are 
set forth. Chaucer’s double nationality will naturally come first and 
will be connected at once with the work already done on the vocab- 
ulary and grammar. His love of nature is shown in his constant 
reference to the physical world, and in his figures drawn from flowers 


and birds— 
There sat I down among the fair flowers 


And saw the birds trip out of their bowers. 


His easy, pleasant disposition and his humor shine out on every 
page, while just as evident, though not quite so frequent, are his 
sarcasm and contempt for the clergy. Greatest of all perhaps is his 
naturalness—the power by which he takes us to Canterbury with 
him and makes us acquainted with every pilgrim. 

In connection with the criticism of the characters and of theauthor, 
more advanced books on literature may be used. Disraeli’s “ Ameni- 
ties of Life” contains an essay on Chaucer; Shairp’s “ Poetic Inter- 
pretation of Nature” has a few pages; Taine is always good, and so 
is Bascom’s “ Philosophy of English Literature.” It goes without 
saying that Ward’s “Life of Chaucer,” in the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” and Lowell’s essay in “ My Study Windows” should 
be in the hands of every student. It is an excellent plan to draw a 
criticism from a class during a recitation, and the next day to have 
some author read upon the same subject. Thus, after they have 
compared the “ Wife of Bath” and “ The Prioress,” two or three 
pages in Bascom may be read. Again, after they have illustrated 
Chaucer’s humor, portions of Taine may be used. In this way 
scholars learn to have confidence in their own ideas, and to estimate 
their value, since they see that critics have expressed the same 
opinion, only in better English. This reading may be made an im- 
portant factor. While there will not be an opportunity for a great 
deal of it in the class-room, much can be done outside. If scholars 
are required to keep a list of their reading and to report every two 
or three weeks, it will go far to accomplish the desired object. Of 
course some will read more than is necessary, many will read less, 
and others will select either all manuals of literature like Shaw or 
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all books of criticism like Taine. A few words of comment, how- 
ever, will tend to rectify this trouble, and to give the needed variety 
of topics and authors. The point is to teach scholars to use reference- 
books and essays, and to read, and digest what they read. 

Akin to this subject of teaching how to read is another scarcely 
less important, and that is teaching how to talk. Many pupils who 
make excellent recitations according to the Socratic method fail 
utterly when requested to take a topic and tell what they know. Yet 
the object of all English study should be to give the scholars ideas, 
and then to teach them how to express those ideas. Some find the 
art of expression more difficult than do others, but all will make 
serious errors, for they will all fail in method and in grammar. It 
seems best that they should first formulate in their own minds the 
essential points, arranging them in suitable order, and that they 
should complete one point before proceeding to the next. This 
surely can be insisted upon by the teacher, and can be done by the 
scholar. After that is accomplished, criticisms of grammar are in 
order; the ubiquitous and the neglected subjunctive, the perplexing 
pronoun and its antecedent, all call for constant watchfulness from 
the teacher. But if, by any effort, one can teach pupils to express 
in orderly arrangement and in grammatical form the substance of 
their lesson, and to interweave in its appropriate place the criticisms 
of authors and their own ideas, he will have accomplished a useful 


and important task. 
Agnes M. Lathe. 


BROWNING STUDY HINTS. 


“ ANOTHER Way OF Love” is the converse of the love shown in 
“One Way of Love,” and records another phase of just such mas- 
culine love as is described in “ Love in a Life” (see “ Browning 
Study Hints,” October and November Poet-Lore). It depicts the 
love of a man who, in the midst of the lavish sweetness of love, 
wearies of its very beauty and abundance; feeling fatigue himself, 
he wreaks his exzuz on the love by belittling it and imputing to it 
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an inconstancy like his own. He is ready to assume that, if he tires 
of this over-sweet June season of passion which his lady has yielded 
without stint or caution, she will not care much. If free in love, 
then light of love; such is the lover’s logic. ‘“ Well, then,” retorts 
love and the lady (either or both, since they are symbolically and 
virtually one), “the situation is for you as you feel it. Out of the 
June weather and surfeit of sweetness go you must to the artificial 
indoor joys you prefer, after all.” Verily, it is just this June season 
of perfected love which always “tries a man’s temper,” and shows 
his mettle, too. 

But on the other side how is it? Is there aught in the attraction 
and passion of that beauty of June which shall grow after its own 
nature and prepare her a due revenge? This sweetness and redness 
of whose eternal sameness you complain may, without changing, 
effect a certain change. Keeping to its own kind and fashion, it 
may grow anew roses that will repair the beauty of the bower you 
have defaced ; and, whatever effort it shall cost her, doing thus, in 
spite of you, she shall do well. 

And, afterwards, if, following thus the law of her own life and 
integrity, she grows to a perfection of fulness and ripeness, she will 
consider whether she shall choose one adequate to a really reciprocal 
devotion; or, if, acting upon the bitter experience she has already 
had, she learns how to use her natural weapons with added skill 
and an artfulness whose capability you have developed, she will con- 
sider whether she shall punish any approach whatever. 

“ A woman never sacrifices herself but once,” says Mrs. Linden, 
in Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House.” Having learned once by such bitter 
experience as the lady of “Another Way of Love” gains or antici- 
pates, she learns how to be wary next, and becomes a power herself 
for good or for evil. Acting on her experience of “man and of 
spider,” she may use the sudden passion-storms of June to “ clear 
scores” and stop fresh devastation with such blasting spirit lightning 
as that which Alphonse Daudet warns his sons against in “ Sappho.” 
In the blossom “ June wears on her bosom” lie such revenges. 

Proposition for discussion: “ Another Way of Love,” “One Way 
of Love,” “ Love in a Life,” “ Life in a Love,” represent phases in 
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the evolution of love from that given by the lover to what is in many 
shapes lovable up to that he devotes to one love as variously and 
infinitely lovable. 

Works to be compared in illustrating such an evolution: “ Ballad 
of the Nut-Brown Maid”; the story of Griselda in Chaucer’s “ Clerk 
of Oxenford’s Tale”; Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet,” and its 


sources; Browning’s poems of love, etc. 
Fa 


SOME RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


THE muse is not dead yet, croak as the disgruntled may about 
the age of song being past. Though the poetic muse be confined 
to the narrow range of merely singing, has she not sung out during 
the past twelvemonth with no uncertain strain her sweet and tune- 
ful songs? Nay, more; she has on several occasions clothed herself 
in the garment of philosophy and delivered herself of wisdom well 
befitting her great age. 

Mindful of the melancholy reality that poetry, for the first time 
in her long triumphant march, is at odds with that terrible phantom 
which dogs the steps of society—Pudblic Opinion,—we cannot find it 
in our hearts to castigate even the would-be poets, many of whose 
abortive attempts have found their way into print this year. Let 
them rest, shrouded in the year’s oblivion, assured of the thanks of 
the nation for their patriotic attempts to be poets. 

Turning somewhat sadly from these, a crowd of dainty volumes 
claim our attention—dapper little volumes—some in covers of sober 
blue or olive green, others in gayer trappings of red and gold, or 





* “The Sisters’ Tragedy,’’ T. B. Aldrich. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
1891. ‘‘ Homer in Chios,”’ ‘‘ Delphic Days,’’ Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Pub. Co., 1891. “‘A 
Handful of Lavender,’ Lizette Woodworth Reese. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
1891. ‘“‘ The Ride to the Lady, etc.,’” Helen Gray Cone. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., 1891. ‘‘ The Lion’s Cub,”” R. H. Stoddard. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1890, ‘‘ Bertram, 
the Prince,’” H. Hartshorne. Philadelphia: 1890. ‘‘ A Psalm of Deaths, etc.,’’ S. Weir Mitchell. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1890. ‘‘ Dramatic Sketches and Poems,’’ Louis J. Block, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1891. ‘‘ Good-bye my Fancy,’ Walt Whitman. Philadelphia: 
David McKay, 18gr. 
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even pink and white. A veritable “ rosebud garden” of books, from 
which we butterfly-like would cull the best honey. 

Sure of finding something pleasant, we turn first to Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s last volume, “ The Sisters’ Tragedy.” For some reason, 
the least attractive poem to us is the one which gives the book its 
name,—perhaps, because the subject is trite: two sisters who are in 
love with the same man; he marries, the reason not being explained, 
the wrong one, and after he is dead they confess to each other 
“like two souls at compt,” a favorite expression with Mr. Aldrich. 
These phantoms of the poet’s brain who marry the wrong woman 
are rather tiresome personages, with whom we have no particular 
sympathy. We always have a haunting suspicion that whoever 
they married weuld be the wrong one. 

A much stronger dramatic sketch, to our way of thinking, is 
“Pauline Pavlovna.” The situation is a striking one of a man (a 
Russian count at a mask ball) picking out the woman he loves, not 
because he knew her voice or her figure, but because his heart tells 
him it is she. Then in anguish he relates to her how, as a recom- 
pense for saving the Tsar’s life, the hand of another woman, Nas- 
tasia, has been bestowed on him. Is there no way out of this 
dreadful strait? The lady finally advises him to ask Nastasia her- 
self. Impossible ; she would be incapable of granting, him life. 
Then the lady exclaims,— 


You know her not, 
Count Sergius Pavolovich; you said no mask 
Could hide the soul, yet how you have mistaken 
The soul these two months—and the face to-night! 
[Removes her mask. 


A terrible problem when a man finds his heart has played him 
false. Let us hope he did not marry the wrong woman. 

In “ At the Funeral of a Minor Poet,” Mr. Aldrich reveals his 
horror of modern realism, and almost convinces us, in his golden 
measures, that the minor poet should be set above his greater 
brethren. The implication that the poets par excellence lack imagi- 
nation because they find the deeps and shallows of any human soul 
more absorbing than the birth of a flower, for instance, is somewhat 
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illogical. But what has the poetic lyre to do with logic? “Truly, 
the truest poetry is the most feigning.” 

Quite Shakespearian in its airy delicacy is the beautiful Echo- 
Song, which we can imagine Ariel might sing. 


Who can say where Echo dwells? 

In some mountain cave, methinks, 

Where the white owl sits and blinks; 
Or the deep sequestered dells 
Where the foxglove hangs its bells, 

Echo dwells. 
Echo! 
Echo! 


The other verses are not less lovely. What a dainty touch of 
humor, too, in “Corydon, a Pastoral.” We are quite in love with 
the imaginary maiden with 


A foot so arched and very small, 

The marvel was she walked at all; 

Her hand—in sooth I lack for words— 
Her hand, five slender snow-white birds ; 
And then her eye—my lad, her eye 
Discreet, inviting, candid, shy. 


This same vein of gentle “ merryness,” if we may coin the word, 
runs through all the poems under the heading “ Bagatelle,” and is, 
perhaps, charmingest of all in “ Palinode,” which we take the liberty 
of quoting in full: 

Who is Lydia, pray, and who 

Is Hypatia? Softly, dear, 

Let me breathe it in your ear— 
They are you, and only you. 
And those other nameless two 
Walking in Arcadian air— 

She that was so very fair? 

She that had the twilight hair ?— 
They were you, dear, only you. 
If I speak of night or day, 
Grace of fern or bloom of grape, 
Hanging cloud or fountain spray, 
Gem or star or glistening dew, 
Or of mythologic shape, 

Psyche, Pyrrha, Daphne, say— 

I mean you, dear, you, just you. 
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We come into another atmosphere in Denton J. Snider’s epic, 
“ Homer in Chios,” in which the classic hexameter has once more 
been given a fair trial in quantity-less English. With this crabbed 
metre—the only one, of course, suited to the subject—Mr. Snider 
has been remarkably successful, and the wonder grows how Nash 
could ever unfeelingly have called it “a drunken, staggering kind 
of verse, which is all uphill and downhill.” In spite, though, of Mr. 
Snider’s enthusiastic denial that hexameters are a failure in English, 
it is a question whether they are not rather monotonous when used 
for long poems. “ Homer in Chios,” however, has qualities which 
carry us beyond the metre. The thought of the poem is cleverly 
conceived and worked out, with a touch of allegory, satire, and 
prophecy very suggestive. Homer gives to his mother the credit 
for much of his poetical inspiration, and the daughter of Homer 
becomes a student along with the youths under her father, and 
forgets her kitchen in quite a modern fashion. She marries the 
barbarian stranger from the North. At their wedding is present 
King David, who, having heard of the fame of Homer, comes to 
visit him; and as their wedding gifts they receive the books of 
Homer and of David, set down for the first time in Phoenician char- 
acters. Thus start out Progress and Woman on their long march, 
accompanied by the mighty influences of Hebraism and Hellenism, 
destined to act and react on each other to the end of time. There 
are many subtle allusions throughout, especially in the portrayal of 
Typtodes, “the far-famed trouncer of boys into learning,” which all 
lovers of books and their causes will enjoy. 

Another volume by the same author, “ Delphic Days,’—privately 
printed some dozen years ago,—is now for the first time given to 
the public, which ought deeply to regret that it has this long while 
been deprived of so charming a book. It is permeated with the 
Greek spirit; not that Mr. Snider has gone in search of it and 
tried to re-create an atmosphere long past, but the Greek spirit 
seems to have taken possession of him body and soul. From the 
moment the book is opened a spell is cast, but when it is finished, 
comes an awakening from this Greek dream of beauty. After all, 
we are more than Greeks, and their ideals do not satisfy. 
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It is something like coming from the classic gallery at an art ex- 
hibition into the little modern water-color room to shut up “ Delphic 
Days” and open Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese’s “ Handful of 
Lavender.” Her peculiar charm is in her impressionist-like nature 
descriptions. Let one of them, “ After the Rain,” speak for itself. 


Dripping the hollyhocks beneath the wall, 
Their fires half quenched, a smouldering red ; 
A shred of gold upon the grasses tall, 
A butterfly is hanging dead. 
A sound of trickling waters like a tune 
Set to sweet words; a wind that blows 
Wet boughs against a saffron sky; all June 
Caught in the breath of one white rose. 

In contrast to Miss Reese, the poems in Helen Gray Cone’s 
“Ride to the Lady, etc.,” hardly touch on out-door nature at all, 
and when they do, it is the philosophic rather than the pictorial 
aspect of nature which attracts her: for example, in “ The Going 
Out of the Tide,” which, with the poem “Two Moods of Failure,” 
is one of the strongest poems in the volume. The last mentioned 
suggests, both in title and form,—the dramatic monologue,—the in- 
fluence of Browning. Indeed, the whole atmosphere of Miss Cone’s 
poetry,.and her choice of subjects, is remindful of the vigor which 
contributes to Browning’s supremacy. 

Among the noteworthy narrative poems of the year have been 
R. H. Stoddard’s “The Lion’s Cub,” smooth in its construction, 
though it must be confessed rather unimaginative, and with a very 
inadequate moral, and Dr. Henry Hartshorne’s “ Bertram, the Prince,” 
a pleasing tale, and very well told in flowing blank verse. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell also contributes an important share to the 
poetic lore of the year in his “ Psalm of Deaths, and Other Poems.” 
The title prepares us for the tone of sorrowfulness pervading these 
poems, which is not, however, despairing, but of the contemplative, 
philosophic kind that out of pain and death even can unfold a hope 
that “God wasteth naught.” The most striking of the group is the 
partially dramatic sketch “In the Valley of the Shadow,” in which 
an unusually pathetic incident of Roman persecution of the Chris- 
tians is told with a rare charm of manner, In “ Master Frangois 
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Villon,” De Lille is a good character study. He discovers himself 
to the reader in strong, terse English, which decidedly shows the 
influence of Browning on Dr. Mitchell also. 

Broadly speaking, it seems to us that the younger poets of the 
North show in their earlier poems an almost exclusively Tenny- 
sonian influence, which, as they continue to write, becomes tempered 
by the influence of Browning; while the poets of the South, seeking 
their inspiration direct from a more luxuriant nature, show in their 
form the influence more particularly of Swinburne. 

Louis J. Block’s “ Dramatic Sketches and Poems” are, taken as 
a whole, uneven, but there will be found among them some really 
fine poems, notably those in which he treats of the myths of Tan- 
talus and Pygmalion. The drift of the first dramatic sketch, “ Exile,” 
is not altogether easy to grasp; but we may venture the supposition 
that its philosophical undercurrent is meant to illustrate the worth- 
lessness of thought without imagination, further confirmation of 
which is found in the four fine sonnets, “The Soul Speaks,” “ The 
Intellect Speaks,” “The Spirit Speaks,” and “ Fulfilment.” Mr. 
Block has the earnestness which bespeaks the true poet, and we 
shall be disappointed if we do not hear more from him. 

Others there are deserving of mention, but we must turn now to 
the volume of the year, which should be specially precious to the 
American people,—that of the poet who has most firmly grasped 
the “American Idea” in its deepest and broadest bearings on 
humanity. We mean Walt Whitman’s “Good-bye my Fancy.” 
Here is only a handful of poems, but among them there are jewels 
which may “flash their laugh at time.” Other poets may smooth 
and polish, but there is no other poet in America at present, nor 
ever has been, who can stir every fibre of one’s soul as Whitman 
can in a few short lines. We fly from peak to peak, unnoting of 
valleys which may lie between. The same master’s touch, which 
seems to us specially fine in the little volume called “ Drum Taps,” 
is evident in these few last songs of his old age. We have space to 
quote only one,—the last, which, when men have lost their rhyth- 
mical prejudices, will hold its own with “Crossing the Bar,” or the 
epilogue to “ Asolando” : 
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Good-bye my Fancy! 

Farewell dear mate, dear love! 

I’m going away, I know not where, 

Or to what fortune, or whether I may ever see you again, 
So good-bye my Fancy. 


Now for my last—let me look back a moment; 
The slower fainter ticking of the clock is in me, 
Exit, nightfall, and soon the heart-thud stopping. 


Long have we lived, joy’d, caress’d together; 
Delightful !—now separation—Good-bye my Fancy. 


Yet let me not be too hasty, 

Long indeed have we lived, slept, filter’d, become really blended into one; 
Then if we die we die together (yes, we’ll remain one), 

If we go anywhere, we’ll go together to meet what happens, 

May-be we’ll be better off and blither, and learn something, 

May-be it is yourself now really ushering me to the true songs, (who knows?) 
May-be it is you the mortal knot really undoing, turning—so, now finally, 


Good-bye—and hail! my Fancy. 
C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WHAT “POET-LORE” MEANS. 


“ Do they include in PoET-LORE accounts and criticisms of Mrs. 
Browning ?” 

“Its scope is wider than its title, I think.” 

“Tt is the opinion of the Editors of PortT-LorE,” remarks the 
Charleston ews, “that Browning and Shakespeare stand on the 
same level.” 

“Their new departure, introducing short stories from Garshin 
and Kielland,” chimes in the Springfield Repudlican, “will necessitate 
a change in the magazine’s title.” 

“Why do they have Shakespeare and Browning on their cover, 
then,” cries a voice from St. Louis, “ when they deal with so much 
more ?” 
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We make rejoinder: 

Because Shakespeare stands, to us, for all human life as reflected 
in the literature of the past, and because Browning, the modern 
English poet who has least sectionally and most multifariously 
represented the breath and being of the nineteenth century, stands 
for present life in Literature. So, then, the life in the culture- or 
poet-lore of all periods being our interest,—our study and com- 
parison of different master-works of different times being for the 
sake of seeing, if we can, how the human mind has grown,—if we 
write these two signal names on the title-scroll that sets forth, in 
brief, the purpose of our work—therein, said we to ourselves, shall 
not he who runs read our meaning? 

But, alas! he who runs has lost the saving sense of symbolism ; 
the day of emblematic signs at shop-doors having passed away, it is 
the fashion to puff yourself up and down long columns of big type 
and bloated words in order to decoy the blessed public to the little 
sequel—* Here we sell blazers!”—‘ Here beautiful soap is to be 
had!” 

Not having a sheep’s taste for following customs, we pursued 
our way, hoping to show, gradually, by our deeds what our aim was, 

And now, three years passing, it has been borne in upon the 
consciousness of some people that, as the Kennebec /ournal puts it, 
the scope of PoET-LoRE “is wide instead of narrow.” “ Sufficiently 
broad,” indeed, declares the Popular Science Monthly, with authority, 
“to make it acceptable to all cultivated readers.” Moreover, at the 
threshold of our fourth year, it comes to pass that our width is made 
a criticism against us. 

All lore is divided into two parts,—Folk-lore and Culture-lore. 
We take the hemisphere and choose supporting names of signifi- 
cance, the whole to stand for a field in which almost anything, old 
or current, in Letters proper, is most pertinent, and yet we are not 
clearly understood. 

Well, then, for the New Year, we will add a word to our sub- 
title. What is it? Possibly many of our readers would scarcely 
notice the change, if we did not speak of it. We leave it to them 
to be descried, hoping meanwhile for the approving nod of our well- 
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famed friend of Springfield, Mass., for in our “new departure” we 
mean to persist. In the January number, also, we expect to begin, 
with Bjornson’s sanction, a competent translation, to run through 
several numbers, of his “En Hanske.” It is a social play of 
modern characteristics, written in prose, and with a purpose touching 
Woman’s advancement. Will this help to show that our title is as 
wide as our scope? 

As to the “accounts and criticisms” we include in PoET-LoRE, 
only time and occasion limit the number of eligible dramatis persone. 

As to the opinion attributed to us by our friend, the Charleston 
News ; we never said it, it doesn’t follow, and what we do say is 
something quite different,—namely, that we chose the names on our 
title-page for their opposite value, the one in representing the Eliza- 
bethan, the other the Victorian age. More, indeed, might be said 
than we have ever said on their degree of kinship, aside from pal- 
pable divergence; but, till we state just what we think thereon, it 
is illogical, to say the least, to impute to us an indiscriminate and 
inconsequent opinion. It was a “fad,” not long ago, to call any 
Browning reading a “fad.” Really, we hope we do no injustice 
to our critic if we in turn impute to him the hackneyed prejudice 
against Browning as, perhaps, the cause of his misapprehension. 

Again we hear voices: 

“T am not interested in Poetry, anyway. I am interested in 
Ethics.” 

“And I in Social Science. Economics are so much more 
important than Literature!” 

Are they, indeed? Is the raiment more than the body, and the 
meat than the life? 

For the life’s sake is concern about social questions due. That 
is as much as to say, Yes, they are important. Still, instead of 
having any claim to be considered of more importance, they are 
rather subsidiary. Study of the life of the mind and of the progress 
of ideas in Literature must inspire “the dismal science” and mar- 
shal it the way that it was going, otherwise social and political 
investigations are the blankest and most superficial of human pur- 
suits. It strikes us, in short, that the study of Letters is a vital part 
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of sociological inquiry which it is unscientific for the student of 
humanity to exclude. 

The essential relation of Literature to Ethics is even more appar- 
ent. Nowhere have we a more continuous series of phenomena for 
the examination of the moral status of different periods, for tracing 
the growth and explaining the operation of spiritual energy, than in 
Literature. Is it not absurd to seek a scientific basis for Ethics 
without studying the development of ideals in Literature? 

It is a needed conception to consider Letters in such close con- 
nection with human life and progress. The idea is before us rather 
than results, but it is our hope that PoET-LorE may lead towards 
its realization. 


BROWNING RIGHT ABOUT THE RICCARDI PALACE. 


EpiTors OF PoET-LORE,—May I point out what I find to bea 
mistake in Dr. Rolfe’s note on the Riccardi Palace of “ The Statue 
and the Bust” in last May’s number of PorET-LorE? Dr. Rolfe says 
that Browning, almost unaccountably, confused the locality and 
palace of the Riccardi, in the Piazza dell’ Annunziata, with that 
now known as the Riccardi Palace,—but at the time of the story 
the Medicean Palace,—in the Via Larga, now Cavour; making the 
lady’s residence in the latter, from which it would be impossible to 
see her lover in the Square of the Annunziata. 

The solution of the difficulty seems to be that Browning spoke 
of and meant both palaces, but in quite different connections, in the 
poem. In the opening lines— } 


There is a palace the world knows well, 
And a statue watches it from the Square— 


there is no doubt that the palace of the Riccardi in the Piazza dell’ 
Annunziata is meant as the residence of the lady ; but in the lines,— 
Now, love so ordered for both their sakes, 


A feast was held that selfsame night 
In the pile which the mighty shadow makes. 
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For Via Larga is three parts light, 
But the palace overshadows one, 
Because of a crime, which may God requite! 


the Medicean Palace in the Via Cavour is, of course, meant,—but as 
the duke’s residence. 

There appears no adequate reason “for supposing that the same 
palace was intended in both cases,” but much to suppose that the 
duke gave feasts in his palace and the lady lived in hers; for the 
feast after which the bridegroom behaved so disagreeably was cer- 
tainly given by the duke, not by the Riccardi, as would appear to 
have been the case if the second palace mentioned was identical with 
the first. 

Browning, writing, perhaps hastily, in answer to a querist, quoted 
by Dr. Rolfe, appears to have confused in his reply the history of 
the second palace with the first, unless it were at any time in the 
hands of the Medici; but in the poem they are kept quite distinct. 


San GIMIGNANO, October, 1891. Harriet Ford. 


LONDON LITERARIA. 


THE winter curriculum of the various literary societies has now 
commenced, and first and foremost among these must be men- 
tioned the London Browning Society, which has just entered upon 
the work of its eleventh session. It is more or less of an open 
secret that the duration of the Society has at length been settled 
by its executive, and that its demise will occur in June, 1892,—that 
is, so far as its active work is concerned; for the committee propose 
to ask for a final subscription for 1892-1893, “in order to get the 
indexes to the three volumes of the Society’s papers printed, its 
bibliography completed, and everything cleared up.” The results 
of the Society’s labors, however, are in no wise to be measured by 
its years, for doubtless the most enduring part of its work was that 
comprised within the first five years of its existence. I do not, by 
any means, intend to imply that the last five years have been years 
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of leanness; but undoubtedly, in this case, the good wine came first, 
and the years of fatness were those wherein the Society had the help 
and assistance of such well-known students of Browning as Mr. J. 
T. Nettleship, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, the Rev. Mr. Kirkman, and 
others, whose helpful presence gave not only weight to the Society, 
but a kind of solidity to the discussions that followed the reading 
of papers, and whose early withdrawal from its work was certainly 
matter for regret. Especially helpful were the studies and analyses of 
Mr. Nettleship, as also the valuable papers contributed by Professor 
E. Johnson. Of late years the papers by Dr. Berdoe on the scien- 
tific aspect of Browning’s work have, perhaps, been the most useful 
and suggestive; and, indeed, his essay on “ Paracelsus, the Reformer 
of Medicine,” is invaluable to the student. The new session com- 
menced on October 29, with a lecture by Professor Hall Griffin, M.A., 
entitled “In Italy with Browning,” and was illustrated with views 
shown by the aid of the magic lantern. The after-meetings are to 
be as follows: a reading of the “ Return of the Druses;” a “ Note 
on Browning,” by Miss Whitehead ; ‘“‘Compensation,” by Miss Helen 
Ormerod; “ The Glove,” by Rev. J. J. G. Graham; “ Andrea del 
Sarto in Poetry and in Fact,” by Ernest Radford; on “A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,” by Mr. A. H. Singleton; “ Browning and Walt 
Whitman,” by Oscar L. Triggs, M.A.; and on “Caliban upon 
Setebos,” by R. G. Moulton, M.A. 

In the course of the ensuing year the Shelley Society will possibly 
find itself somewhat famous, and the attention of the public will for a 
time be diverted thereto. In 1792 was born Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
our greatest lyrical poet, and the Shelley Society are already taking 
steps to celebrate the occasion in a befitting manner, it being pro- 
posed to devote three of their evenings during the coming session 
to meetings in connection with the Shelley Centenary. During the 
coming session, Dr. R. Garnett is to lecture on “ Other Poets’ Ver- 
sions of ‘Prometheus Unbound,’” while papers will also be read on 
“Shelley and Leopardi,” by Mr. W. M. Rossetti; “ Poets of Democ- 
racy,” by Mr. H. S. Salt; and “Shelley as a Letter-Writer,” by Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman. The year of Shelley’s Centenary, too, is to see 
the accomplishment of what must have been an Herculean task,— 
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Mr. F. S. Ellis’s “Shelley Concordance.” This work is, I believe, 
to be published next spring, and a copy will be given to all members 
of the Shelley Society. Its production has cost something like two 
thousand pounds, of which Mr. Ellis has given fifteen hundred 
pounds, the balance being contributed by the Oxford University 
Press. It will form a large and handsome quarto volume, and will 
be issued to the public at five pounds five shillings (net) a copy. 

Another interesting item to record in connection with the Shelley 
Centenary is that in the course of the coming year Lady Shelley has 
resolved to present to the British nation a monument of Shelley, in 
marble and bronze, which will cost several thousands of pounds; 
and all lovers of English poesy will unite in thanking Lady Shelley 
for her munificent gift. 

Next year, too, the performance of Shelley’s “ Cenci” will be re- 
peated, under the auspices of the Society, and it is to be hoped that 
the services of Miss Alma Murray will again be available as Beatrice. 
Those who were privileged to see this gifted lady’s impersonation of 
the daughter of the terrible Count will not fail to recall the wonderful 
dramatic power and concentrated force and passion of her most 
realistic rendering. It was, indeed, something to be remembered. 
And some of us, also, will have another reason for recollecting the 
occasion, for among the most enthusiastic of those present was 
Robert Browning; and I can vividly recall to mind the cheery 
presence of the then aging poet as he stood outside the theatre, in 
the High Street, Islington, on that memorable afternoon, the lingering 
glow of the spring sun lighting up his features, his cheery greeting 
rising above the noise of the vast crowd assembled, while the warmth 
of his presence made itself felt in the hearty and unmistakable grip 
of his hand. 

It seems but yesterday that we were awed into silence of soul 
by the news of the sudden death of Matthew Arnold,—true man 
and poet,—who left us in the ripeness of his power, and at a time 
when we might have hoped for even richer and still more enduring 
work. How vividly I can call to mind Mr. Browning remarking to 
me on the fact of Arnold having told him he was about to give up 
his public work, and then he hoped to be able to write more poetry ; 
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and the touch of pathos in the older poet’s voice as he said, “ Fancy 
—having to wait till one is over sixty to write more poetry”! The 
leisure came; but, alas! came also the messenger from the Unseen, 
and the sum of Arnold’s work was accomplished. But whatever he 
might have accomplished had he lived, there still remains to us what 
he did accomplish,—verse that will prove as imperishable as the 
language in which it was written; a precious possession to all seeking 
souls for evermore. It is surely well that such a man should havea 
memorial in our great Abbey, and on Saturday last a marble bust 
of the poet was unveiled by Lord Coleridge in the presence of a 
representative gathering of friends and admirers. Would it, I 
wonder, produce too great a tremor in ecclesiastical circles to hint 
that a bust of Clough might fittingly be placed in proximity to his 
old friend and brother-poet ? Both were seekers after the pearl they 
have at length found,—“ the light they sought is shining still,’—and 
it would surely be a good thing to place their marble busts side by 
side in the national Valhalla of the people for whose spiritual free- 
dom they so worthily did battle. 

At length the public are in possession of the long-expected issue 
of Mr. Ruskin’s poems, and the consensus of literary opinion is for 
once unanimous. At the same time, these volumes are full of 
interest, and though their author’s fame could by no possibility rest 
upon any of the verses in these volumes, yet many of them will be 
read and remembered as the first-fruits of one of the greatest masters 
of English prose. In due course will be issued a collection of Mr. 
Ruskin’s early unpublished prose pieces. These will also be edited 
by Mr. Collingwood. In his account of the “ original manuscripts” 
of the poems, Mr. Collingwood says of one of the note-books, “ It 
contains also an essay which I make no doubt is the long-lost ‘ Reply 
to the Criticism on Turner in Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘of which,’ its 
author said in 1886, ‘I wish I could now find any fragment.’ It 
bears date October 1, 1836, and is highly interesting as the germ, 
both in subject and style, of ‘ Modern Painters.’ ” 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise’s invaluable Bibliography of Ruskin is 
making somewhat slow progress, though none the less sure. It 
will, I understand, be completed in the course of the next eighteen 
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months, and is certainly a most painstaking and interesting work. 
Whatever Mr. Wise takes in hand he does thoroughly, and this 
Ruskin Bibliography will prove no exception to the rule, for it will 
form, when completed, a veritable treasury concerning the life-work 
of this giant of the Victorian age. 

Mr. Churton Collins, who is one of our foremost expounders of 
Browning, and who is now delivering a course of lectures at Toyn- 
bee Hall on the leading characteristics of his poems, has in the press 
a book entitled “ Illustrations of Tennyson,” in which he endeavors 
to trace the poet’s direct transferences and imitations to their sources, 
—mainly in classical literature. It would seem that Mr. Collins’s 
object is not to suggest that the analogies were deliberate or con- 
scious imitations on Tennyson’s part, but only to show how closely 
bound up with classical studies is the critical study of modern 


literature. 
William G. Kingsland, 


Lonpon, November 7, 1891. 





ANOTHER curious variant of the ingratitude-to-a-magician 
story which Browning uses in “ Pietro of Abano” is to be found among 
the French fadliaux of the thirteenth century. The magic wielded 
in this conte proceeds from no less a wand than Merlin’s. The use 
made of this enchanter’s romantic figure, and the naiveté of showing 
up the evolution of ingratitude by simply putting Merlin through a 
graded series of nicknames that remind us of the degradation of all 
old-time magic, make “ Le Vilain Anier” an interesting addition to 
the little group of variants of “ Pietro” given in the November num- 
ber of Port-Ltore. The /addau tells how a certain peasant grew 
rich and great through the favor of Merlin, and how, the higher he 
rose, the more disrespectful he grew to his benefactor. First, he had 
addressed him as “ Monseigneur Merlin”; then he called him “ Sire 
Merlin”; later, “ Merlin,” for short; finally, when he reached the 
climax of his fortune, “ Merlot,” with scorn. But at this extremity 
of impertinence the exasperated magician lost patience, and reduced 
him to a more wretched condition than that from which he had 
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raised him. The peasant’s ass, the companion of his early good-for- 
nothing days, forgotten and despised in his prosperity, he was now 
not too good for, and this poor beast it is that gives the story its 
name and its final touch of satire. 





Dr. GEORG BRANDES, the Danish critic, is delivering a series 
of lectures on “ The Ripest Works of Shakespeare,” at the University 
of Copenhagen. 





MLL LE. SIMONE ARNAUD'’S recent article in La Nouvelle Revue, 
on “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” supposes the “ good angel,” the “ man 
right fair,” to be Southampton. “No need to hunt far and wide,” 
writes she, “for the name of the ‘woman colored ill.’ Shakespeare 
has written it in one word,—Perfidy.” The story the Sonnets tell is 
of the trials and triumph of love in the struggle between a hymen 
of the soul and a disloyal attraction of the flesh. 





HAVE readers of Victor Hugo’s “ Notre Dame de Paris” 
noticed the corroboration it gives of the old custom of such public 
punishment of beasts by due civil process as Gratiano refers to in 
“The Merchant of Venice”? Gratiano says to Shylock, in the Trial 
scene (iv. I, 133),— 

Thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who hanged for human slaughter : 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 


And in “Notre Dame” (vol. ii., pp. 87, 88; Paris, 1862) we have a 
picturesque and humorous scene referring similarly to the ancient 
usage of holding dumb beasts legally responsible. Esmeralda is 
being tried for sorcery and murder of a man not dead, who after- 
wards recovered from the blow she did not give him. “ After she is 
brought before the court,” writes Hugo, “the President lowered his 
eyes to the level of a man at his feet, in black, with a yellow cap, a 
chain round his neck, and a rod of office in his hand: 

“« Officer, introduce the second accused.’ 

“ All eyes turned to a little door, which opened, and out of it 
came a tiny goat with gilded horns and hoofs. 
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“*Tf it please the court, we will proceed to the examination of 


the goat.’” 
Victor Hugo adds, for the information of the reader and the 
justification of. the incident: 


“Rien de plus simple alors qu’un procés de sorcellerie intenté a 
un animal. On trouve, entre autres, dans les comptes de la prévoté 
pour 1466, un curieux détail des frais du procés de Gillet-Soulart et 
da sa truie, exécutés pour les démérites a Corbeil. Tout y est, le cout 
des fosses pour mettre la truie, les cing cents bourrées de cotrets 
pris sur le port de Morsaut, les trois pintes de vin et le pain, dernier 
repas du patient fraternellement partagé par le bourreau, jusqu’aux 
onze jours de garde et de nourriture de la truie, 4 huit deniers 
parisis chaque. Quelquefois méme on allait plus loin que les bétes. 
Les capitulaires de Charlemagne et de Louis-le-Débonnaire infligent 
de graves peines aux fantomes enflammés qui se permettraient de 
paraitre dans l’air.” 


The supposition Gratiano’s words imply, that such a spirit as 
Shylock’s controls the brute who does ill deeds, is again illustrated 
in the proclamation of Victor Hugo’s court crier in ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 
He calls out,— 

“*Tf the demon who possesses this goat, and who has resisted all 
exorcisms, persists in his crimes, and if he TERRORIZES “he court, we 
forewarn him that we will be compelled to put in requisition against 
him the gibbet or the axe.’”’ 

Two or three years ago Dr. Furness wrote of the just-mentioned 
curious passage in “ The Merchant of Venice,” that he had felt con- 
vinced when he edited the play, shortly before, that the lines were 
corrupt. He continued: 


“ Now, it seemed to me indisputable that Professor Allen is right 
in saying that Gratiano, though he says wolf, evidently was thinking 
of a wolfish man,—a murderer. Wolves, forsooth, are never hung 
on a gallows; men are hung, not animals. Wherefore I conjectured 
that the whole sentence was corrupt, and that it had been inserted, 
probably, by some actor as a ‘gag’ containing an allusion to the 
recent hanging of the Jew, Dr. Lopez, and I pointed triumphantly to 
the fact that, although by omitting the whole sentence the lines 
would be broken, the dismembered verses would nevertheless fit 
together after the excision with rhythmic nicety and exactness. 
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Any expert in reading between lines can there, in that note in ‘ The 
New Variorum’ edition, detect the self-complacent smirk of an edi- 
torial Q. E. D. 

“ But mark the fall of pride! 

“T picked up by chance the other day that very entertaining ac- 
count of the travels in ‘ Engelland’ of the ‘ Effulgent, High-born 
Prince and Sir, Sir’ Frederick (to translate literally the grandiloquent 
German), Duke of Wirtemberg and Teckh, etc., etc., in 1592, and 
written by his Secretary, Jacob Rathgeben. The volume was printed 
in 1604, and on page 24, recto, the journey from Oxford (or, as it is 
called, ‘Ochsenfurt’) to London is described with some minuteness. 
At one piace between ‘ Winsello’ and ‘ Bethore’ there is a sandy plain 
or heath, whereon are many wild rabbits which are not kept in war- 
rens, but run at large, so that one can see fifty or sixty at a time, 
‘wo man auch,’ continues the faithful, observant Secretary, ‘in solcher 
Gegnet wilde Kiider [what this animal is I do not know. If it is 
the old German for Kater, a tom-cat, it shows that when Shylock 
accuses Launcelot of sleeping ‘by day more than the wild-cat,’ the 
illustration might have been more familiar than it is to us], IItis, ‘oder 
sonsten Raubudgel fangt, die den K6niglin Schaden zufiigen, hengt 
man dieselbigen an ein Galgen, wie die Wolff, zeucht ihnen aber 
zuuor die Haut ab.’ Or, in English: ‘In the region round about 
they catch Kider, fitchews, or birds of prey, which injure these 
rabbits; and these marauders, after having flayed them, the people 
hang on a gallows, as they do wolves.’ 

“ When shall we learn ‘hands off,” and that Shakespeare is always 
right? Where the text is clear, few dreams are more delusive than 
that we can change a single phrase.” 


Victor Hugo’s references offer their additional testimony to the 
fact, no doubt most familiar to Shakespeare, that in medizval days 
human beings had no more countenance in this world to hang them- 


selves than their brute brothers. 


EARLY ARCHITECTURAL SCHEMES. 


I remember the night I saw my first printed poem in the paper. There in my den 
I sat and smoked and dreamt in self-complacency. “I will build me a cloud-castle. It 
shall gleam athwart the North. Two gables shall there be there: a great one and a small 
one. In the great one a deathless bard shall dwell; and the small one shall be a lady’s 
bower.” I thought there was a glorious harmony in the conception ; but afterwards some 
confusion crept in. As the master came to his senses, the castle went clean crazy ; the 
big gable was too little, and the little one collapsed.—IBsEN. 

[PAilip H. Wicksteed’s translation of the poem.] 
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